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THE 

VERSATILITY  OF  JAMES  WARD,  R.A. 

By  WALTER   SHAW  SPARROW 


THERE  was  a  dynamo  of  vitality  in  the 
health  and  genius  of  James  Ward, 
which  continued  active  through  about 
eighty-six  years.  In  1855  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
put  an  end  to  all  enterprise,  though  not  to 
the  old  man's  life.  Death  came  to  him  some 
four  years  later,  on  November  16th,  1859,  at 
Round  Croft  Cottage,  near  Cheshunt.  Artists 
of  his  rare  type,  with  abounding  fervour  and 
courage  and  self-confidence,  make  as  many 
foes  as  friends,  and  remain  hateful  to  any  critic 
whose  tastes  are  effeminate  or  epicene.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  some  very  foolish 
things  were  written  about  Ward,  just  as  in- 
valids complained  of  mountains  that  they 
could  not  climb.  The  criticism  of  to-day  is 
often  fair  towards 
him,  and  I  think 
that  Sir  Charles 
Holmes,  in  his  esti- 
mate of  Ward's 
heroic  genius,  can- 
not well  be  bet- 
tered, inso  far 
as  the  oil-paintings 
in  Public  Galleries 
are  concerned. 
Sir  Charles  writes 
this  judgment  after 
reviewing  both 
Morland  and  Tho- 
mas Barker,  'Bark- 
er of  Bath,'  who, 
like  James  Ward, 
was  born  in  1769 
(The  National  Gal- 
lery, France  and  Eng- 
land, pp.  193-94): 
'James  Ward  was 
altogether  a  more 
notable  figure. 
After  winning   re- 


pute as  an  engraver,  he  painted  animals  in 
the  style  of  his  brother-in-law  Morland,  but 
developed  far  greater  anatomical  knowledge. 
His  masterpiece  in  this  vein  is  the  gigantic 
Landscape  with  Cattle,  at  Millbank,  too  big  and 
too  dark  for  convenient  exhibition,  but 
admirable  for  breadth,  force  of  handling  and 
rich  colour.  No  less  gigantic,  and  hardly 
less  deep  in  tone,  is  Gordale  Scar,  so  heroic  a  ren- 
dering of  a  great  chasm  in  the  limestone  that, 
had  the  painter  been  French,  it  would  have 
earned  him  a  place  with  Gericault  among  the 
famous  Romantics.  We  can  study  Ward's 
character  more  comfortably  in  our  Harleck 
Castle  (National  Gallery,  1 158),  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  at  Millbank,  and  in  the  Bulls  Fighting, 
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at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  exu- 
berant energy  of  the  man's  rippling  fluent 
brushwork,  by  the  unfailing  sense  of  structure 
with  which  he  models  the  flanks  of  a  moun- 
tain or  of  a  bull,  and  by  the  bigness  of  his 
conceptions.  Clearly  he  acquired  much  from 
Rubens, , though  he  uses  his  learning  in  his 
own  personal  and  rather  rustic  way;  but  one 
thing,  alas!  he  did  not  acquire — luminosity. 
His  perception  of  the  incidence,  the  move- 
ment, and  the  values  of  Light,  was  not  on  a 
par  with  his  other  faculties,  so  that  his  best 
paintings  are  apt  to  look  dark  or  unconvinc- 
ing to  our  modern  vision.  Also,  when  viewing 


A   COPPICE  WITH  WAYFARERS    HALTING    :    OIL    PAINTING    BY  JAMES   WARD,   R.A. 
SIGNED    BUT   NOT   DATED   :   FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH   LENT    BY  LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


the  mass  of  Ward's  production,  we  must 
admit  it  to  be  marred  too  frequently  by 
lapses  of  taste  or  judgment.  These  prevent 
him  from  taking  his  place  with  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  British  School — a  place  which 
he  may  often  appear  to  deserve.' 

This  criticism,  no  doubt  true  in  the  main, 
needs  some  detailing  examination.  There  are 
some  masterful  sporting  pictures,  and  parti- 
cularly the  one  of  Ralph  John  Lambton,  Esq. 
with  his  Horse,  Undertaker,  and  his  Hounds  *  In 
this  work  Ward  achieved  with  ease  a  clarity 
of  colour  which  has  remained  both  animated 
and  luminous  through  more  than  a  hundred 
years;  and  a  great  many  cattle  studies  by 
Ward,  painted  out  of  doors  with 
a  free  and  fat  brush,  are  handled 
as  luminously  as  a  first-rate  study 
from  the  nude  by  Etty.  One  has 
nodoubt  that  Ward  will  bevalued 
ever  more  and  more  in  his  best 
sketches  from  nature,  those  in 
black  and  white  being  often  as 
desirable  as  the  painted  studies. 
Many  in  monochrome  are  en- 
livened with  notes  written  in 
his  own  shorthand. 

Amongthesketches from  nature 
which  do  justice  to  Ward's  earlier 
handling  of  oils,  there  is  one  at 
Nottingham,  in  the  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery,  A  Coast  Scene — Storm, 
signed  in  monogram,  'J.  Ward, 
R.A.,'  and  dated  1809.  It  is  il- 
lustrated here,  and  is  two  years 
later  in  date  than  the  famed  Re- 
gent's Park,  with  the  proud  and 
fierce  white  shorthorn  bull,  ac- 
companied by  a  herd  of  ordinary 
milk  cows.  Nottingham  has  a  re- 
peat of  one  of  the  Wards  at  Mill- 
bank  which  Sir  Charles  Holmes 
has  valued  so  highly,  the  Land- 
scape with  Cattle,  but  it  is  much 
smaller  in  size,  being  43  inches 
high  by  63 J  inches.  Its  date  is 
1837,  about  fifteen  years  later 
than  the  vast  original,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion in  1 823,  the  catalogue  giving 

*See The  Connoisseur, January  1935,  p. 45. 
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its  dimensions  as  12 
feet  8  inches  by  18  feet. 
Ward  related  how  he 
came  to  paint  this  im- 
mense canvas,  with  its 
cattle,  and  its  sheep  and 
goats.  It  was  his  friend 
Benjamin  West  who 
had  asked  him  a  good 
many  times  to  paint  a 
picture  that  would  rival 
Paul  Potter's  Bull.  'I 
well  knowthispicture,' 
said  West;  'it  is  much 
overrated ;  the  com- 
position is  poor,  and 
the  figure  is  ill-drawn, 
the  horns  are  not  set 
upon  the  head ;  and  yet 
it  is  valued  at  ten  thou- 
sand guineas.  So  take 
up  the  subject,  for  I 
know  you  can  beat  Pot- 


SOOTHSAYEK    :  WINNER  OF    THE   ST.   I.F.fiEK     IN    KSI1    :  ORIGINAL  LITHOGRAPH    BY  JAMES  WARD, 
R.A.    1823  :  FROM  A  PROOF  IMPRESSION   RETOUCHED  BY  THE  ARTIST  :  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
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COAST  SCENE     STORM  :  OIL    PAINTING    ON    CANVAS    9| 
WARD,   K.A.  SIGNED  IN   MONOGRAM    AND    DATED    18U9 


ter  to  nothing.'  As  Potter  lived  only  a  brief 
time,  from  1625  to  1654,  West's  criticism  was 
ungenerous,  but  it  put  a  great  aim  into  Ward's 
ambition,  and  the  painting  was  completed 
abouttwoyears  after  West's  death.  The  superb 
Alderney  bull  and  cow  belonged  to  a  patron 
of  art,  John  Allnutt,  of 
Clapham.  After  its  ex- 
hibition in  London  the 
immense  painting  was 
sent  over  to  America 
and  shown  with  great 
success  in  New  York. 
On  its  return  to  Eng- 
land it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Ward's  son, 
George  Raphael  ( 1 798- 
1878),  who  sold  it  in 
1862  to  the  National 
Gallery  for  £1,500. 

One  of  Ward's  pat- 
rons was  Sir  J.  Fleming 
Leicester,  who  became 
Lord  de  Tabley,  of 
Tabley  Park,  near 
Knutsford,  Cheshire. 
For  this  patron,  in  1814, 
Ward  painted  a  mem- 
orable picture  of  the 
Lake  and  Water  Tower 


in  Tabley  Park,  withcattle 
in  the  foreground,  and  a 
small  yacht  near  thetower. 
I  have  chosen  it  for  illus- 
tration because  it  helps  us 
to  be  sympathetic  when 
we  see  the  variety  of  Ward 
inlandscapepainting,  and 
also  because  it  is  little 
known  to  students.  Now 
and  then  he  made  a  sort 
of  memory  exercise  in  the 
manner  of  Constable,  or 
perhaps  of  Old  Crome,  as 
in  A  Coppice  with  Wayfarers 
(p.  372).  But,  as  a  rule,  he 
conquered  what  he  select- 
ed and  took,  and  made  it 
entirely  his  own. 

Too  much,  I  think,  has 
been  said  in  print  about 
Ward's  early  indebtedness  to  Morland's  choice 
of  subjects,  much  more  than  to  Morland's 
methods.  He  never  had  the  least  intention  of 
being  a  second-hand  Morland,  for  he  knew 
that  followers  inevitably  remain  behind  their 
leaders;    besides,    he    was    a    much    better 


[NCHES   HIGH,    13]    WIDE,    BY    JAMES 
NOTTINGHAM   CASTLE    ART    MUSEUM 


LION     AND     TIGER     FIGHTING    :    AN     ORIGINAL     MEZZOTINT     BY     JAMES    WARD,     R.A.    FROM     A 
PROOF   IMPRESSION   IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  THIRD  STATE  :  MEASUREMENTS  17j  INCHES  BY  23| 
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draughtsman  than  Mor- 
land,  and  his  handling  of 
design  was  much  larger  in 
conception  and  finer  in 
synthetic  qualities.  Note 
the  patterning  and  the  life 
in  the  rapid  and  early 
Landscape  Study  (p.  376), 
where  a  sportsman  on  a 
grey  horse  is  attended  by 
greyhounds.  His  long  and 
thorough  study  of  mezzo- 
tint was  of  abiding  help  to 
him  when  he  attacked  the 
perilous  allurements  of  oil- 
pigments,  as  critics  will 
agree  if  they  contrast  the 
fertility  of  his  earlier  works 
in  oil  with  the  rich  and 
vital  diversity  of  appeal 
displayed  by  his  mezzo- 
tints, both  the  original 
and  the  interpretative. 

The  original  mezzotints  that  unite  his 
country  life  with  Morland's  are  very  good: 
Fern  Burners,  A  Poultry  Market,  and  A  Dairy 
Farm.  Then  there  is,  by  way  of  contrast,  his 
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tender  fondness  for  little  children,  shown  with 
as  much  allure  in  oil-paint  as  in  mezzotint. 
John  Hoppner  is  improved,  and  becomes  a 
worthier  man,  in  James  Ward's  endearing 

mezzotint  of  the 
four  Douglas  chil- 
dren, Juvenile  Retire- 
ment; and  in  three 
of  his  original  prints 
-Temptation  to  be 
Washed,  Clean  Face 
Rewarded,  and  The 
Rocking  Horse,  pub- 
lished in  1 799— 
Ward's  art  went 
hand  in  hand  with 
childhood. 

Hoppner  owed  a 
great  deal  to  James 
Ward's  interpreta- 
tions, and  was  there- 
fore indignant  when 
he  heard  that  his 
friend's  intention 
was  to  pass  from 
mezzotint  into  oil- 
painting.  Calling 
one  day  on  Mrs. 


THE  LAKE  AND  TOWER   IN  TABLEY   PARK.  NEAR    KMTSFORD,  CHESHIRE  :  PAINTED  BY   JAMES  WARD 
R.A.  IN   1814  :  CANVAS  36    •     52  INCHES  :    VERNON  U  (ELECTION  1847   :  MUNICIPAL  ART  GALLERY,  OLDHAM 
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Ward,  Hoppner  said :  'Ward  has  done  some- 
thing which  has  never  been  done  before,  and 
we  all  wish  him  to  engrave  after  our  works. 
He  will  command  everything,  and  make  a 
fortune,  and  what  more  can  he  wish  for?  While 
to  take  up  painting  at  his  time  of  life  is  folly; 
he  will  never  be  able  to  overtake  the  painters ; 
we  shall  therefore  lose  the  best  engraver, 
whom  we  want;  and  shall  encourage  a  bad 
painter,  whom  we  do  not  want.  So  I  shall 
vote  against  him  [at  the  Academy.]'  When 
Ward  heard  of  Hoppner's  criticism  he  said  to 
his  wife:  'I  engrave  no  more.'  And  to  this 
decision  he  remained  true,  refusing  commis- 
sions for  new  prints,  while  striving  in  vain  to 
sell  his  early  oils  at  a  profit. 

One  point  more.  Is  Ward  sufficiently  well 
known  as  a  pioneer  in  original  lithographs, 
both  in  monochrome  and  in  colours  ?  I  be- 
lieve not.   The  very  good  work  that  he  a- 


chieved  on  stone  is  illustrated  here  in  three 
examples,  but  although  his  lithographs  were 
portraits  of  famous  horses,  and  offered  in 
prints  at  a  reasonable  price,  eight  shillings 
each,  the  public  preferred  aquatints  coloured 
by  hand.  For  this  reason,  and  no  other,  only 
one  series  of  original  lithographs  was  pro- 
duced by  James  Ward. 

The  racehorses  chosen  for  his  drawings  on 
stone  include  Soothsayer,  the  St.  Leger  winner 
of  181 1,  and  three  colts  who  won  the  Derby: 
Sir  John  Shelley's  Phantom,  by  Walton,  in 
1 8 1 1 ;  J.  G.  Lambton's  Leopold,  in  1816;  and 
the  Duke  of  York's  Moses,  whose  victory  year 
was  1822.  The  Duke  of  Grafton's  Primrose, 
a  grey  brood  mare,  with  a  foal,  is  among  the 
best  of  Ward's  lithographs,  like  the  breezy 
portrait  of  Adonis,  a  white  stallion,  and  the 
favourite  charger  of  George  III.  This  litho- 
graph remains  the  best  portrait  of  Adonis. 
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NO.  II.  BRONZES,   JADES,   PORCELAIN   ENAMELS 

By  WILLIAM  KING 

bronzes  have  temporarily  deserted  their  latest 
homes  and  are  to  be  found  at  Burlington 
House,  where  they  help  to  form  a  series  start- 
ling in  its  effect. 

The  first  early  bronze  of  importance  to  ap- 
pear on  the  London  market  was  offered  only 
a  few  years  before  the  war,  when  it  was 
acquired  for  a  price  running  into  four  figures, 
by  the  late  W.  C.  Alexander.  Later  it  became 
one  of  the  principal  glories  of  the  Eumorfo- 
poulos  collection,  and  it  is  now  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum.  Mr.  Eumorfopou- 
los  himself  records  the  dismay  caused  by  the 
supposed  excessive  price  at  the  date  when  it 
first  appeared,  and  how  some  years  later  he 
cheerfully  bought  it  for  his  own  collection  at 
a  considerably  enhanced  figure. 

Ancient  bronzes  are  the  products  of  ex- 
cavation, having  been  buried  either  for  pur- 
poses of  safe  preservation  during  periods  of 
persecution  or  else  for  symbolic  ministration 
to  the  needs  of  the  deceased  in  the  life  after 
death.  It  is  this  burial  which  gives  them  the 
adventitious  beauty  of  patination.  According 


No.  I.— BRONZE  LEI  OK    WINK    VESSEL,    HEIGHT   M   CM.,    DATING 
FROM     SHANG-YIN     OK     EARLY    CHOU    DYNASTY    :     1766-722    B.C. 


IN  the  previous  article  some  account  was 
given  of  the  paintings  to  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
hibition, emphasis  being  laid  on  those  ex- 
amples that  were  formerly  part  of  the  Chin- 
ese Imperial  collections  in  the  Forbidden  City 
and  that,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Chin- 
ese Government,  are  now  shown  for  the  first 
time  outside  their  country  of  origin.  The  same 
principle  is  being  observed  in  the  present 
article,  all  the  objects  illustrated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  that  are  reproduced  in 
colours,  being  selected  from  among  the  treas- 
ures of  the  former  Imperial  House. 

Until  the  Eumorfopoulos  collection  began 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  public  less  than  twelve 
months  ago  in  the  British  and  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museums,  the  number  of  important 
early  Chinese  bronzes  that  could  be  seen  in 
London  by  the  man  in  the  street  was  dis- 
tressingly small,  and  even  now  there  is  no 
formidable  array  in  either  museum,  particu- 
larly since  all  the  finer  of  the  Eumorfopoulos 
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to  native  tradition,  the  art  of  casting  in 
bronze  goes  back  to  at  least  the  third  millen- 
nium B.C.,  but  no  specimens  known  to  us  are 
ascribed  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  Shang- 
Yin  dynasty,  which  extended  from  1766  to 
1 122  B.C.  The  bronzes  of  this  period  are  obvi- 
ously examples  of  a  full-grown  art.  A  magni- 
ficent object  is  the  vessel  of  the  type  known  as 
ho,  which  is  here  illustrated  in  colours.  This 
is  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Kaichiro  Nedzu 
of  Tokyo  and  is  one  of  a  set  of  three,  which 
were  excavated  only  recently.  Each  is  in- 
scribed with  a  Chinese  character,  denoting 
respectively  right,  left  and  middle  and  refer- 
ring to  the  position  of  the  vessel  in  the  series. 
The  present  example  stands  on  four  feet,  is 
made  in  one  piece  and  has  a  handle  in  the 
form  of  the  head  of  a  mythical  animal.  The 
ho  was  used  for  mixing,  and  apparently  also 
warming,  wine  and  water. 

Nos.  i  and  ii  illustrate  two  remarkably  fine 
vessels  of  the  type  known  as  lei,  which  are 
assigned  to  either  the  Shang-Yin  or  the  earlier 
part  of  the  ensuing  Chou  dynasty,  that  is,  to 
a  period  ranging  from  1766  to  722  b.c.  The 
function  of  the  lei  was  to  act  as  a  container 
from  which  wine  or  water  was  poured  into  a 
smaller  vessel.  Round  the  middle  of  that 
shown  in  No.  i  is  relief  ornament  of  four  rams' 
heads  alternating  with  four  birds;  the  cor- 
responding ornament  on  the  lei  of  No.  ii  con- 
sists of  three  rams'  heads.  The  object  illus- 
trated in  No.  iii  is  called  a  tsun;  this  name  is 
applied  to  sacrificial  wine-vessels  in  the  form 
of  animals.  The  animal  here  represented  is  a 
nameless  mythical  monster,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  heraldic  gryphon.  It  is  assigned  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  which 
extends  to  221  b.c.  In  No.  iv  we  see  a  hang- 
ing bell  of  the  type  known  as  po,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  same  period  as  the  vessel  last 
mentioned.  The  decoration  of  dragons  and 
snakes  on  the  handle  is  peculiarly  attractive. 
No.  vi  illustrates  a  jade  figure  of  a  fabulous 
animal,  which  is  at  least  as  early  as  the  period 
of  the  T'ang  dynasty  (a.d.  618-906).  On  the 
chest  of  the  figure  is  carved  a  laudatory  in- 
scription composed  by  the  emperor  Ch'ien 
Lung  (a.d.  1736-95).  The  animal  in  question 
is  known  as  a  pi  hsieh;  it  is  a  kind  of  unicorn, 
which  lives  in  the  desertand,havingthe power 
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to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong, 
gores  wicked  people  at  sight.  Another  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  creature  is  its  passion  for 
eating  fire,  which  has  been  known  to  con- 
sume it  only  too  literally. 

The  type  of  jade  carving  that  is  most  fa- 
miliar to  European  eyes  is  that  associated 
with  the  period  of  Ch'ien  Lung;  carvings  of 
this  kind  continued  to  be  made  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century  and  many  of  the  later 
specimens  are  fine  enough  examples  of  crafts- 
manship. The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
possesses  a  representative  collection  of  this 
class  of  work.  Jade  is  by  no  means  the  only 
material  favoured  by  the  Chinese  artist;  No. 
v  represents  a  piece  of  chalcedony  carved 
into  the  shape  of  the  fruit  known  as  a  'Buddha's 
hand'  citron.  This  stone  is  grey,  flecked  with 
dark  passages;  the  object  bears  the  mark  of 
the  Ch'ien  Lung  period  and  was  unquestion- 
ably made  at  that  time. 

Turning  next  to  the  consideration  of  the 
art  of  the  potter,  we  come  to  the  fine  figure  of 
a  horse  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  other 
colour  plate.  It  is  one  of  a  pair,  which  were 
recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum 
from  the  Eumorfopoulos  collection,  and  which 
are  usually  known  from  their  bellicose  atti- 
tude as  the  'Fighting  Horses.'  They  are  of  un- 
glazed  pottery  with  traces  of  blue,  red  and 
black  pigment.  Such  figures  of  horses,  to- 
gether with  figures  of  concubines  and  slaves, 
were  customarily  buried  at  this  period  for  the 


No.  VI.— JADE  FIGURE  OF  THE  PI  HSIEH  (A  FABULOUS  MONSTER) 
HEIGHT9-6CM..  FROM  PERIOD  OF  THE  T  ANG  DYNASTY,  A.D.  618-906) 


No.  V.— CHALCEDONY  CARVING    IN    FORM   OF    BUDDHIST    FINGER 
CITRON    :    HEIGHT    15-2   CM.,    FROM    THE    CH'IEN     LUNG    PERIOD 


No.  VII.  -JU  WARE   TSUN   OR  VASE   ORNAMENTED  WITH  HEADS 
OF  RAMS  IN   RELIEF  :  HEIGHT  15-6  CM.  :   PERIOD  SUNG  DYNASTY 
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No.  VIII.— A  PORCELAIN  VESSEL  IN  BRONZE  FORM  :  WITH  IVORY 
WHITE  GLAZE  :  HEIGHT  11   CM.   :  PERIOD  OF  THE  SUNG  DYNASTY 


symbolical  use  of  the  deceased  in  the  next 
world,  replacing  the  earlier  cruel  custom  of 
human  and  animal  sacrifice  at  the  tomb. 

In  many  ways  the  choicest  period  of  the 
potter's  art  in  China  was  that  of  the  Sung 
dynasty  (960-1279),  when  porcelains  with 
monochrome  glaze  were  especially  prized. 
The  ju  ware  or  pottery  produced  in  the  kilns 
of  Ju  Chou  in  Central  Honan  was  one  of  the 
most  highly  treasured  varieties;  it  ceased  to 
be  made  in  1 1 27,  and  we  are  informed  that  it 
was  already  very  difficult  to  obtain  examples 
as  long  ago  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 


MGAN^ 
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No.   IX.— A    PORCELAIN    HV   OR    JUG,    WITH    A    RUBY-RED    GLAZE 
HEIGHT  20  CM.    :    DATING    FROM    HSUAN  TE  PERIOD,  A.D.    1426-35 


It  is  therefore  scarcely  surprising  that  speci- 
mens to-day  should  be  few  and  far  between. 
One  is  illustrated  in  No.  vii,  a  vase  with  decor- 
ation of  three  rams'  heads  in  relief;  the  glaze 
is  a  delicate  greyish-blue  and  it  is  crackled. 
Another  Sung  factory  deservedly  famous  for 
its  porcelain  was  that  of  Ting  Chou  in  South- 
ern Chihli.  The  wares  of  this  factory  are  cov- 
ered with  a  beautiful  ivory-white  glaze,  like 
the  vessel  reproduced  in  No.  viii;  the  handles 
of  this  piece  are  in  the  form  of  stylised  dragons. 

The  ensuing  period  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
(1368- 1 643)  saw  the  development  of  painting 
in  overglaze  enamel  colours  and  in  under- 
glaze  blue  and  red.  Two  of  the  Ming  reigns 
were  especially  famed  for  their  porcelains, 
those  of  Hsiian  Te  ( 1 426-35)  and  Ch'eng  Hua 
(1465-87),  and  the  marks  of  both  reigns  are 
repeatedly  found  on  the  productions  of  later 
periods,  not  so  much  with  intent  to  deceive 
as  to  signify  that  the  object  so  marked  was  so 
beautiful  that  it  might  well  have  been  made 
in  one  or  other  of  the  classic  reigns.  One  of 
the  specialities  of  the  Hsiian  Te  period  was 
the  underglaze,  or  so-called  'sacrificial,'  red,  a 
fine  specimen  of  which  is  seen  in  the  jug  il- 
lustrated in  No.  ix.  Authentic  examples  of 
this  red  which  can  unquestionably  be  as- 
signed to  the  Hsiian  Te  period  are  rare;  this 
particular  piece  is  one  of  them,  and  it  is  fur- 
ther adorned  under  the  base  with  a  laudatory 
inscription  composed  by  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury emperor  Ch'ien  Lung. 

Even  more  unusual  in  Europe  are  un- 
questioned specimens  of  porcelain  attributed 
to  the  Ch'eng  Hua  period.  No.  x  shows  a 
marked  example  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  is  a  bowl, 
the  outside  of  which  is  painted  in  famille  verte 
enamels,  red,  green,  yellow  and  aubergine- 
purple,  with  a  design  of  ducks  among  water- 
lilies,  the  border  of  dragons  being  in  over- 
glaze  red.  Inside  the  rim  is  a  border  of 
Tibetan  characters  in  underglaze  blue. 

The  art  of  enamelling  on  copper  was  be- 
lieved by  the  Chinese  in  medieval  times  to 
have  been  introduced  to  them  by  the  Arabs. 
The  Arabs  may  well  have  acted  as  inter- 
mediaries, but  there  is  some  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  original  inspiration  came 
from   Byzantium,   the  splendours   of  whose 
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enamel-work  in  the  so-called  Dark  Ages  are 
familiar  to  all  students  of  early  Christian  art. 
It  so  happens  that  fa  Ian,  the  modern  Chinese 
name  for  enamels,  is  derived  by  an  eight- 
eenth century  scholar,  probably  with  perfect 
accuracy,  from  Fo  lin,  the  Chinese  phrase  for 
the  Byzantine  empire.  Fo  lin  is  presumed, 
also  probably  correctly,  to  be  a  translitera- 
tion of  the  Greek  toXiv,  a  contraction  of  zlc, 
ty)v  ttoXiv,  a  medieval  name  for  Constantin- 
ople, which  has  survived  in  the  present-day 
appellation  of  Istanbul.  Tradition  dates  the 
introduction  of  enamelling  into  China  as  far 
back  as  the  period  of  the  Yuan  dynasty 
(1280 -1367),  out  no  examples  of  earlier  date 
than  the  Ming  dynasty  are  known  and  the 
majority  of  specimens  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
Ch'ien  Lung  period.  In  No.  xi  we  see  one  of 
an  unusually  magnificent  pair  of  bowls  with 
the  mark  of  that  period,  decorated  in  brilliant 
cloisonne  enamels  on  a  ground  of  gold  with  a 
design  of  lotuses  that  recalls  the  decoration 
found  on  porcelain. 

There  is  another  type  of  Chinese  enamel, 
which  is  generally  known  as  'Canton  enamel' 
after  the  town  which  was  the  headquarters  of 
its  manufacture.  This  family  is  painted  in 
enamels  on  a  ground  which  is  usually  of  cop- 
per, and  the  inspiration  in  this  case  was  orig- 
inally European.  The  technique  is  the  same 
which  was  used  at  Limoges  in  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  and  later,  and  we  know  that  Lim- 
oges enamels  were  actually  taken  to  China 
to  be  copied  by  French  missionaries  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Cantonese  copyists 
were  exceptionally  adroit,  and  they  were  in- 
cidentally the  same  artists  who  were  respon- 
sible for  decorating  with  European  heraldry 
the  porcelain  services  that  are  comparatively 
widely  distributed  over  here  and  that  are 
commonly  known  in  France  as  iporcelaine  des 
hides"  and  in  this  country  as  'Chinese  Lowes- 
toft,' the  latter  an  anomalous  designation  de- 
riving from  the  fact  that  at  one  period  in  the 
Victorian  era  they  were  generally  considered 
to  have  been  actually  painted  at  the  Lowes- 
toft factory.  This  heresy  is  no  longer  accepted 
by  anyone  familiar  with  the  trend  of  modern 
scholarship,  but  it  is  still  cherished  up  to  a 
point  by  people  to  whom  family  tradition  is 
of  primary  importance. 


No.  X.— PORCELAIN  BOWL  DECORATED   WITH    MANDARIN   DUCKS 
AND  LOTUS  FLOWERS  :  DIAMETER   16-3  CM.  :  CH'ENG  HUA  PERIOD 

Besides  their  heraldic  subject-matter,  the 
Cantonese  decorators  were  fond  of  utilising 
European  engravings  for  adorning  the  porce- 
lain confided  to  their  care,  and  the  result 
would  frequently  have  surprised  the  original 
artists,  since,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
the  Chinese  copyists  found  it  often  difficult 
to  make  sense  of  the  details  incidental  to  a 
civilization  with  which  they  were  complete- 
ly unfamiliar.  In  the  present  exhibition 
there  is  an  unusually  fine  example  of  a  Can- 
ton enamel  vase  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
decorated  on  a  ground  of  gold;  the  back- 
ground is  yellow  and  the  designs  in  the 
panels  are  partly  European  and  partly  Chin- 
ese. In  the  lower  panel  are  two  hungry- 
looking  females  that  are  obviously  copied 
from  a  European  engraving  by  a  painter 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  precise  sentimental 
complications  implied  by  the  painter  of 
the  original  scene,  while  above  is  an  entirely 
indigenous  design  of  swallows  on  a  branch  of 
an  apricot  tree. 


No     XI  -ONE  OF  A   PAIR  OF  BOWLS  :  CLOISONNE   ENAMEL  UPON 
COLD  :  DIAMETER.  11-7  CM.  :  MARK  AND  PERIOD  OF  CH'IEN  LUNG 
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EARLY  BLACK  AND  WHITE  PAPERS 

By  E.  A.  ENTWISLE 


SOMETIMES  it  is  difficult  to  say  with 
any  certainty  whether  early-printed  pa- 
pers of  the  type  illustrated  were  origin- 
ally intended  for  use  as  wall-paper  or  as  lin- 
ing for  dower  chests,  cupboards,  and  similar 
pieces  of  furniture.  But  the  features  of  the 
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No.      I.— SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY      LINTNG-PAPER 
PORTRAITS     OF     CHARLES     II     AND     HIS     QUEEN 


paper  (No.  ii)  give  a  fairly  reliable  indication 
as  to  its  intended  function  as  a  wall-paper: 
the  design  is  obviously  incomplete  and  would 
not  'repeat'  if  only  sheets  from  the  one  plate 
were  used.  The  whole  design  must  have  been 
made  up  by  contributions  from  similar  sheets 
placed  in  juxtaposition.  As  the 
dimensions  of  the  design  are  15 
by  2 1 1  in.  long  (overall  measure- 
ments edge  of  paper  16^  in.  wide 
by  24  in.  long)  the  total  size  of 
the  design  would  be  considerable. 
An  exact  replica  of  this  paper 
has  been  in  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  for  some  time,  and 
has  long  been  considered  one  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of 
wall-paper  in  that  collection, 
chiefly  because  it  represents  an 
almost  isolated  instance  of  pic- 
torial wall-paper  production  at 
this  date  and  also  because  it  was 
printed  from  an  engraved  plate 
instead  of  from  the  usual  wood 
block.  The  discovery  of  a  second 
print   (the  one   illustrated)    was 
therefore  quite  a  surprise,  parti- 
cularly when  it  was  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition. 
Any  doubts  as  to  its  authenticity  have  been  dispelled  by 
the  declaration  of  a  well-known  independent  authority 
on  prints  who  attributes  this  specimen  to  the  early  eight- 
eenth century,  thus,  to  all  intents,  confirming  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  experts,  who 
had  classified  the  paper  as  late  seventeenth  century. 

The  name  'Diana  and  Actaeon'  would  appear  to  have 
been  coined,  very  appropriately,  by  the  Museum  au- 
thorities, on  account  of  the  episode  depicted  in  the  centre 
of  the  design.  The  artist  has  captured  the  very  moment 
of  Action's  metamorphosis  into  the  form  of  a  stag,  his 
punishment  for  having  spied  upon  the  virgin  goddess 
Diana  whilst  she  was  bathing,  and  the  magic  influence 
is  seen  issuing  from  her  to  the  an  tiered  head  of  that  cele- 
brated pupil  of  Chiron  the  Centaur,  who  is  about  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  astonished  dogs. 

Having  established  the  grounds  for  believing   this 
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paper  to  be  a  true  wall-paper,  it  is  still  pos- 
sible, and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  quite 
probable,  that  it  would  also  be  used  as  a 
lining-paper.  There  can  be  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  about  these  early  black  and  white  papers 
which,  as  we  can  readily  imagine,  would  ob- 
viously come  into  use  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  the  de- 
sign has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  box,  cup- 
board or  chest,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Re- 
storation paper  illustrated  (No.  i).  Here 
again,  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  de- 
sign had  been  seen.  The  second  print  was 
brought  to  light  adhering  to  the  lid  of  an  old 
Bible  box  which  an  over-zealous  enthusiast 
had  already  begun  to  convert  into  a  panel  for 
a  wireless  set.  Fortunately  the  existence  of  the 
paper  was  discovered  and  the  box  rescued 
before  the  paper  was  completely  destroyed. 

Although  this  paper  might  conceivably 
have  been  used  for  wall  decoration,  it  should 
properly  be  classed  as  a  typical  example  of 
the  box-lining  type  because  the  design,  gener- 
ally of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  wall- 
papers, is  complete  on  the  one  sheet.  The  por- 
traits are  intended  for  Charles  II  and  his 
Queen,  and  it  is  probable  that  papers  of  this 
description  were  fairly  numerous  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration.  A  block-printed  hanging 
of  a  similar  type  is  reproduced  in  A  History  of 
English  Wallpaper,  by  Sugden  and  Edmond- 
son;  this  is  described  as  'not  strictly  a  wall- 
paper, as  it  is  of  canvas,  but  .  .  .  typical  of  a 
class  of  "patriotic"  design  during  the  restora- 


No     II       I   M.'l  \    i'.l   V  K-AND-WHITE  WALL-PAPER  :  KNOWN  AS 
DIANA     l\/i    H  /   7i'V   :    PROBABLY  EARLY  XVIIITH  CENTURY 


tion  of  the  Monarchy.  Of  crude  design,  with 
the  outline  printed  in  black,  and  handpaint- 
ed  in  colours,  it  depicts  Charles  II  and  his 
Queen.  The  date  is  subsequent   to    1662.' 


No.   III. -BIBLE    BOX   ON   THE   LID   OF   WHICH   THE  SECTIONS  OF  LIXING-PAPER   ILLUSTRATED    (No.    I)   WERE   DISCOVERED 
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DRAWINGS  BY  ISRAEL   SILVESTRE 

l62I  —  169I 
By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


OF  the  interesting  succession  of  draughts- 
men-engravers who  bore  the  family 
name  Silvestre,  many  of  whom  in  turn 
became  drawing-masters  to  the  French  Royal 
Family,  Israel  is  certainly  the  most  worthy 
to  be  remembered.  From  an  account  pub- 
lished in  1869*  by  the  last  survivor  of  the 
family  E.  de  Silvestre,  these  were  Lorrainers 
of  Scottish  descent — originally  Sylvesters— 
who  had  been  established  in  the  Dukedom 


*  Israel  de  Silvestre  et  ses  Descendants,  par  E.  de  Silvestre.  2nd 
edition,  Paris  1869  (B.M.). 


No.  I.— FLORENCE    :   A  VIEW  OF  THE  UFFIZI  :  FROM  THE  WINDOW  OF  THE  SOUTH  GALLERY 
DETAILED     DRAWING     IN     BLACK    CHALK    AND    WATER   COLOUR   :    BY    ISRAEL    SILVESTRE 


since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Gilles,  born  at  Nancy  about  1590,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  practise  the  arts,  doubt- 
less inspired  by  the  example  of  Claude  Hen- 
riet,  court  painter  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
whose  daughter  Elizabeth  he  married.  The 
second  son  of  this  union  was  Israel,  born  in 
the  same  town  in  1621.  He  was  named  after 
his  uncle  Israel  Henriet  the  printseller  of  Paris 
and  licensed  publisher  of  the  engravings  of 
Jacques  Callot  and  Stefano  della  Bella,  a  bus- 
iness to  which  he  himself  succeeded  upon  his 
uncle's  death  in  1 66 1 .  Un- 
questionably it  was  upon 
the  works  of  these  celebra- 
ted masters  that  he  based 
his  own  methods. 

In  this  group,  with  the 
contemporary  Wenceslaus 
Hollar,  we  have  the  foun- 
dations of  the  picturesque 
views  and  the  topographi- 
cal schools  of  drawing 
which  were  to  develop  so 
extensivelyduring  the  next 
two  centuries.  To  some 
extent  the  practice  is  due 
to  the  encouragement  and 
patronage  of  Louis  XIV 
who  employed  many  ar- 
tists, and  amongst  them 
Israel  Silvestre,  to  make  for 
him  records  of  the  sites  of 
battles,  royal  palaces  and 
conquered  cities. 

Prints  from  the  thousand 
and  more  etched  plates  of 
Israel  Silvestre  are  ac- 
counted of  little  value.  Yet 
they  are  worth  collecting. 
Fashion  has  its  way  in 
these  matters.  Even  that 
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Nn.    II.— THE 
PENCIL    AND 


much  greater  master 
Callot  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived his  due,  though 
his  values  are  steadily 
rising.  But  Silvestre's 
drawings  are  some- 
thing of  a  rarity.  Of  the 
countless  number  he 
must  have  made  dur- 
ing hisjourneys  in  Italy 
and  France  few  have 
been  discovered.  The 
British  Museum  pos- 
sesses three  small  sheets 
of  views  in  ink  and 
water-colour,     drawn 

on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Another  drawing, 
that  of  the  church  of  the  Qiiattri  Coronati 
and  the  Lateran,  in  pencil  and  wash,  here 
illustrated  (No.  ii)  has  just  been  acquired. 

It  was  therefore  something  of  an  event  when 
a  series  of  thirty-five  original  drawings  by 
Israel  came  to  light  quite  recently  in  the  col- 
lection of  an  English  nobleman.  With  one 
exception  all  these  were  of  views  in  Italy. 
According  to  M.  Faucheux  (as  quoted  in  E. 
de  Silvestre's  book)  Israel's  visits  to  Italy 
coincide  with  the  dates  1640,  1643-44  and 
1653.  At  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  towards  1659 
he  settled  down  defin- 
itely in  Paris,  whither 
he  had  fled  when  his 
father  had  died  of  the 
plague  which  devast- 
ated Nancy  from  1 630 
till  1637.  With  him  he 
brought  his  accumu- 
lated stock  of  drawings 
and  etchings,  and  set 
up  in  business.  He  was 
well  received  by  the 
King,  made  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  and 
in  1 663,  appointed  Des- 
sinateur  et  Graveur  du  Roi. 
Ten  years  later  he  was 
made  drawing  master 
to  the  Dauphin  and  in 
1668  was  granted  a 
dwelling  in  the  Louvre, 
where  he  died  in  1691. 


APSE    OF    S.S.    QUATTRI    COKONATI    WITH    THE    LATERAN   SEEN    IN   THE  DISTANCE 
WASH    DRAWING    BY    ISRAEL    SILVESTRE,    ACQUIRED    BY    THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM 


His  portrait,  painted  by  Charles  Lebrun,  shows 
him  as  a  handsome  and  virile  personality. 

The  topographical  accuracy  of  Israel  Sil- 
vestre's drawings  makes  them  documents  of 
first-rate  importance.  If  the  drawing  (No.  i) 
of  the  View  in  Florence  from  the  South  Gallery  of 
the  Uffizi  is  compared  with  its  present-day  as- 
pect, it  will  be  seen  that  not  a  detail,  not  a 
stone  nor  window  is  missing.  The  arches  of 
the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  the  statues  in  the  dis- 
tance,   Bandinelli's    Hercules   and  Cacus,    the 
David  of  Michelangelo,  (a  copy  set  up  in  1910 
is  now   in  its  place),  Bartolommeo  Amman- 


No.  III.- VIEW  (II    THE  BENEDICTINE  NUNNERY  OF  VAL  DE  GRACE,  PARIS  :  DRAWING  IN  PEN  AND 
INK     AND     WATER    COLOUR,    BEING     A    STUDY     FOR     AN     ETCHING     :     BY     ISRAEL     SILVESTRE 
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No.  IV.— PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF    ROME  LOOKING   NORTH-WEST    FROM    THE  COLOSSEUM  :   A   TOPOGRAPHICAL    STUDY  EMBRACING  MORE 
I  HAN    ONE    VIEWPOINT,     INTENDED    AS   THE    BASIS   OF   AN    ETCHING   :    DRAWING   MADE    BY  ISRAEL    SILVESTRE     IN    PEN    AND  INK 


ati's  Fountain  of  Neptune,  and  finally  Giovanni 

di  Bologna's  equestrian  Cosimo  I;  all  may  be 

^y.geen  distinctly  intheir  places.  The  only  change 

irlV-^^r    ^at  we  can  see  *s  t^ie  Edition  of  the  modern 
3^  pO^"        lamp-posts.  In  this  same  collection  is  a  draw- 
\J&-      ing  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  taken  from  the  oppo- 
site window  in  the  same  gallery. 

Our  second  illustration  is  from  the  drawing 
newly  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  and 
referred  to  above.  It  shows 
the  apse  of  S.S.  Quattri 
Coronati  with  the  Lateran 
Palace  beyond  it  in  an  ef- 
fect of  broad  sunshine.  It 
is  inscribed  in  Israel's  own 
handwriting  thus, — ^Veue 
pres  de  S.  Jean  de  Lateran  a 
Rome" — and  measures  8£ 
inches  by  i8f . 

Of  particular  import- 
ance are  the  drawings  Nos. 
iv  and  v.  Like  some  others 
in  this  collection,  these  are 
large  panoramic  views  of 
Rome,  made  on  sheets  of 
paper  joined  together  and 
obviously  intended  as  the 
bases  of  engravings.  No. 
iv,  Rome,  looking  North-West 
from  the  Colosseum,  is  in  pen 


inches  by  42,  and  embraces  a  view  extending 
from  the  Arch  of  Titus,  seen  astride  the 
roadway  on  the  extreme  left,  to  the  ruins  of 
the  Thermae  of  Trajan  on  the  extreme  right. 
The  most  prominent  buildings  are,  L.  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome; 
close  behind  it  the  Campanile  of  S.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana  and  beyond  that  the  Cam- 
panile of  the  Capitol;  further  to  the  right  is 


and  ink,    measuring    10^ 


No.  V.— ROME  :    A  PANORAMA  OF  THE  VATICAN,   FROM  THE  DOME  OF  ST.  PETER'S  :  DRAWN  IN 
PENCIL    AND    WATER    COLOUR   ON   JOINED    SHEETS    OF    PAPER    :     13}    INCHES    BY   44*    :    BY 
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ON  THREE  SHEETS  OF  PAPER  JOINED  TOGETHER  :  SIZE  In;    IN.  HY  12     1HIS   EXTENDS   FROM 
THE  ARCH  OF  TITUS  ON  THE  EXTREME  LEFT  TO  THE  THERMAE  OF  TRAJAN  ON  THE   RIGHT 


the  Basilica  of  Constantine;  next, the  cupola 
of  S.  Maria  de  Loreto  and  the  Trajan  Col- 
umn; from  the  closely  wooded  trees  rises  the 
Torre  delle  Milizie;  to  the  right  again  the 
Quirinal  appears  on  its  hill,  and  yet  again  to 
the  right  the  Church  of  S.  Martino  di  Monti. 
It  is  evident  that  this  view  has  been  taken 
from  more  than  one  standpoint. 

No.  v,  an  even  more  important  drawing, 


in  water-colour  measuring 
13^  inches  by  44^,  gives  a 
panorama  of  The  Vatican 
City,  from  the  Dome  of  St. 
Peter's.  From  this  point  we 
look  down  on  the  Piazza, 
before  the  building  of 
Bernini's  famous  double 
colonnade  was  begun,  but 
showing  in  course  of  con- 
struction the  same  archi- 
tect's bell-tower  to  the 
right,  (one  of  the  two  pro- 
jected but  pulled  down 
soon  after  it  was  com- 
pleted owing  to  some  in- 
security in  the  founda- 
tions.*) To  the  left  of 
Michelangelo's  dome  may 
be  seen  the  Vatican  Palace 
with  the  long  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  then 
Bramante's  grand  Cortile  di  Belvidere,  with 
the  library  of  Sixtus  V  dividing  it  from  the 
Giardino  della  Pigna.  High  up  in  the  R. 
centre  appears  the  Cortile  di  S.  Damaso  with 
Bramante's  Loggia  decorated  by  Raphael. 
Unquestionably  we  have  here  a  document  of 

*    The  finished  tower  was   noted  by   Evelyn  the  diarist, 
Nov.  19,  1644,  as  '  of  admirable  art.' 


ISRAEL  SILVESTRE  :  TO    THE    CENTRE    MAY    BE    SEEN    THE   SISTINE    CHAPEL   :    LEFT  THE    CORTILE   DI    BELVIDERE,   THE    LIBRARY 
OF  SIXTUS  V   AND   THE  GIARDINO  DELLA   PIGNA       VBOVE  AND  BEYOND  THE  SISTINE  CHAPEL  APPEARS  THE  CORTILE  DI  S.  DAMASO 
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No.  VI.—  TIVOLI,  VILLA  D'ESTE  :  THE  ROMA  VECCHIA  OR  ROMA  TRIUMPHANS,  REPRESENTING  THE  CONTEMPORARY   IDEA   OF  ANCIENT 
ROME,  AS   SEEN    AND   DESCRIBED    BY   THE    DIARIST    JOHN  EVELYN    IN    1645    :    DRAWN    BY    ISRAEL    SILVESTRE    :    HI    INCHES    BY    27* 


quite  exceptional  archaeological  interest. 
The  curious  subject  of  No.  vi,  purporting 
to  represent  the  ancient  'Cittie  of  Rome  as  it 
was  in  its  Beauty,'  the  Roma  Triumphans,  re- 
stored according  to  contemporary  taste  or 
imagination,  was  noted  by  John  Evelyn  in  1 645 
(May  6th)  as  being  'at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
spacious  Walk  full  of  Fountaines  under  which 
is  historized  the  whole  Ovidian  Metamor- 
phosis in  rarely  sculptur'd  mezz 'relievo.''  Here 
are  the  'small  models  representing  that  Cittie, 


\lfc 
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No.  VII.— FLORENCE  :  THE  DUOMO  SEEN  FROM  THE  EAST  END  :  DRAWN  IN  BLACK  CHALK  AND  WASH 
BY    ISRAEL    SILVESTRE  :  THE    ETCHING    BY    SILVESTRE    APPEARS    IN    THE    REVERSE    DIRECTION 


with  its  Amphitheaters,  Naumachia,  Ther- 
mae, Temples,  Arches,  Aqueducts,  Streetes, 
and  other  Magnificences,  with  a  little  Streame 
running  thro'  it  for  the  Tyber,  gushing  out 
of  an  Urne  next  the  Statue  of  the  River.'  In 
the  centre  may  be  seen  one  of  the  vessels 
used,  perhaps  for  the  Naumachia,  but  appar- 
ently functioning  as  a  fountain,  and  the  she- 
wolf  of  the  Capitol,  backed  up  by  buildings 
of  an  extremely  baroque  order.  This  draw- 
ing is  executed  in    pen    and    water-colour. 

No.  vii  shows  the  im- 
posing mass  of  The 
Duomo,  Florence,  in  early 
morningsunshine,seen 
from  the  East  end,  per- 
haps its  best  view.  It 
is  in  black  chalk  and 
wash  and  measures  1 2^ 
by  18  inches.  Though 
correctly  drawn  here, 
it  is  shown  reversed  on 
the  etchings  from  Is- 
rael's owncopperplate, 
dated  1661.* 

For  permission  to  re- 
produce the  drawings 
I  am  indebted  to 
Messrs.  P.  &  D.  Col- 
naghi  &  Co.,  and  for 
valuable  topographi- 
cal information  to  Mr. 
James  Byam  Shaw. 

*  l.e  Blanc,  III,  p.  507  (159). 
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ENGLISH  EMBROIDERED  COSTUME 
ELIZABETH  AND  JAMES  I— PART  I 

By  J.  L.  NEVINSON 

THE  extreme  rarity  of  authentic  cos- 
tumes of  Tudor  days  has  recently  caused 
attention  to  focus  on  the  smaller  pieces 
which  have  been  preserved,  not  so  much  as 
costume,  but  for  their  value  as  needlework. 
For  embroidery,  unlike  woven  fabrics,  does 
not  readily  lend  itself  to  be  cut  up  and  made 
into  something  else;  so  that  the  pin  cushion 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  which 
was  recently  found  to  be  a  coif,  complete  even 
to  its  gilt  lace  fringe,  is  an  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

The  task  of  relating  such  embroideries  to 
inventories,  monuments  and  more  especially 


No.  1.     MARGAR]   1    LATON,  WIFE  OF  FRANCIS  LATON  OF  RAWDON 
REl'KODU  ED  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  HON.  ESMOND  HARMSWORTH 


No   II       EMBROIDERED  TUNK   WORN  BY  MARGARET  LATON  IN  HER 
I'll   I  Ik  I  ■  .  EARLY  XVII  CENTURY:  THE  HON.  ESMOND  H  \RMSWORTH 


to  pictures  has  proved  a  hard  one.  Portraits 
of  men  and  women  wearing  shirts,  tunics,  or 
head-dresses,  in  any  way  resembling  those 
that  survive,  are  remarkably  rare.  The  causes 
of  this  may  well  be  that  the  sitters  usually 
wore  their  best,  most  fashionable  and  most 
expensive  clothes.  Embroidery,  being  worked 
on  linen,  in  the  home  and  with  designs  taken 
from  samplers  or  pattern-books  was  cheaper 
than  silks  or  velvets,  and  seems  to  have  been 
used  mainly  for  indoor,  undress  and  mas- 
querade wear.  At  all  events,  though  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  we  see  from  her  portraits,  de- 
lighted in  dresses  embroidered  with  fanciful 
or  allegoric  patterns,  no  doubt  specially  made 
for  her  as  New  Year's  gifts,  others  wore 
clothes  embroidered  with  the  well-known 
scrolling  tendril  patterns  only  for  the  court 
masque,  as  witness  Captain  Thomas  Lee  in 
1 594*  and  the  so-called  Arabella  Stuart  with  a 
stag  (Hampton  Court,  No.  55) .  That  embroid- 
ery was  worn*  for  undress  is  proved  by  the 

*    Walpole  Society,  Vol.  Ill,  Plate  35. 
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No.  III.— WOMAN'S  EMBROIDERED  TUNIC  WITH  'WINGS'  :  EARLY  XVII  CENTURY  :  BELFAST  MUSEUM 
THE  WINGS  AT  THE  SHOULDER  ARE  A   FEATURE  COMMON    TO    BOTH    MALE    AND   FEMALE    DRESS 


two  notable  costume  pictures  Frances  How- 
ard, Countess  of  Essex  at  her  toilet  (Welbeck, 
No.  187)  and  Elizabeth  Vernon,  Countess  of 
Southampton,  combing  her  hair  (Boughton 
House,  No.  55). 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  costumes: 
women's  tunics  or  bodices  (inventories  most- 
ly refer  to  these  as  waistcoats,  but  the  term  is 
a  little  misleading  to-day)  of  white  linen, 
either  embroidered  in 
coloured  silk  and  met- 
al thread  or  in  black 
silk,  are  commonly 
found  ;  there  are  three, 
and  several  fragments, 
at  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum,  one, cer- 
tainly English  (for  the 
type  is  unknown  in 
Continental  painting) , 
at  Rosenborg  Slot,  Co- 
penhagen, others  in  Sir 
William  Bunnell's  Col- 
lection and  elsewhere. 
That  belonging  to  the 
Hon.  Esmond  Harms- 
worth  (No.ii)  is  of  pe- 
culiar interest,  because 


by  Margaret  Laton, 
when  she  sat  for  her 
portrait  which  is  now 
in  the  same  collection 
(No.  i).  The  tunic  is  of 
loose  jacket  form,  with 
long  sleeves  and  turn- 
back cuffs  edged  with 
bobbin  lace.  The  por- 
trait shows  that  it  was 
worn  under  an  open- 
fronted  sleeveless  robe, 
and  to  judge  from  the 
falling  ruff  and  the 
horizontal  waistband 
of  the  apron,  which 
completely  hides  the 
skirts  of  the  tunic, 
should  date  from  soon 
after  1610. 

Certain  distinctive 
features  are  found  in 
the  whole  group ;  the  fullness  of  the  skirts  is  ob- 
tained by  inverted  V-shaped  gores,  whichin  the 
earlier  examples  are  often  outlined  in  gilt 
braid;  the  long  tight  sleeves  turn  back  at 
the  wrist  showing  off  lace  cuffs,  and  there  is 
a  small  pointed  piece,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  later,  at  the  back  of  the  neck  to  do  the 
same  by  the  collar  or  the  ruff.  Lastly,  the 
'wings,'  so  common  in  both  male  and  female 


No.    IV.— EMBROIDERED   TUNIC    :    PERIOD  CHARLES  I    :   PERMISSION  OF  LT.-COL.  TROYTE-BULLOCK 


.        .  .  1  .1  No.    IV. — EMBROIDERED     1UN1C    :    fHKIUU  UI.IKLr.3  l    :    rnRiuiMiun   vji-    i-i.-wi..    i  .xw  i  i  ii-Uvi.^v.i. 

It  IS   Clearly  that    WOrn  THIS   EXAMPLE    HAS    SILVER    THREAD    AND    SEQUIN    WORK,    NARROW    BACK  AND  FULL  SLEEVES 
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dress,  are  clearly  shown  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
tunic  at  Belfast  Museum  (No.  iii).  One  of  the 
two  latest  of  the  group  (No.  iv),  the  silver 
thread  and  sequin  embroidery  of  which  is  in 
magnificent  condition,  has  the  characteris- 
tic narrow  back  and  full  sleeves  of  the  Van- 
dyke period,  and  must  date  from  after  1630. 
To  the  plain  cuffs  would  have  been  attached 
lace  ruffles  falling  down  over  the  fore-arm. 

In  connexion  with  these  bodices  must  be 
considered  certain  pointed  oval  pieces  of 
brightly-coloured  embroidery  (Nos.  v  and 
va)  which  are  usually  found  in  pairs.  The 
length  of  each  is  about  14  in.,  and  all  have 
irregular  untrimmed  margins  of  plain  linen. 
Men's  doublets  of  the  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury are  not  infrequently  found  with  the  front 
seam  of  the  sleeve  slit  from  shoulder  to  wrist; 
this  fashion  it  is  assumed  would  allow  a  tight- 


No.  V.— EMBROIDERED   PANEL   FOR   A   SLEEV)      ON]     "1     \    PAIR] 
FROM    THE    COLLECTION    OP    SIR    Ull.MWI    BAKER    WILBRAHAM 


ly  cut  sleeve  to  fit  easily  and  also  show  a  white 
linen  or  silk  shirt;  however  in  a  doublet  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Stockholm,  and  in  an- 
other belonging  to  Mrs.  Walpole,*  these  slits 
are  found  filled  up  with  satin  of  contrast- 
ing colour.  Consequently  in  the  undated  por- 
trait (No.  vi)  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  lady 
is  not  wearing  a  completely  embroidered  bod- 
ice, most  of  which  would  be  hidden  by  her 
sleeved  velvet  robe,  but  a  plain  one  with 
panels  of  this  type  pinned  or  tacked  to  the 
front  of  the  sleeves.  To  support  this  theory 
one  must  note  that  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
piece  (No.  va)  shows  signs  of  wear  at  the  posi- 
tion of  the  elbow  and  has  also  a  false  centre 
seam  to  suggest  that  of  the  robe-sleeve.  A 
portrait  of  Sir  William  Russell  of  Thorn- 
haugh  (Woburn,  No.  54)  dated   1588  may 

*  Exhibition  of  English  Needlework  Past  and  Present,  1 934,  No.  408. 
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No.   Va.— EMBROIDERED  PANEL  FOR  A  SLEEVE  (ONE  OF  A  PAIR) 
AN    EXAMPLE    IN    MOYSE'S    HALL    MUSEUM,  BURY    ST.   EDMUNDS 


show  that  these  panels,  for  which  a  name  has 
yet  to  be  found,  were  also  worn  by  men. 

The  shirts  of  the  period  raise  a  number  of 
difficult  problems.  All  are  of  more  or  less 
similar  cut,  whether  plain,  with  perhaps  a 
little  white  geometrical  embroidery  about  the 
neck,  or  richly  trimmed  with  lace  and  decor- 
ated with  fine  embroidery  in  red  silk  (No. 
vii) .  The  shirts  are  long  and  extra  fullness  is  ob- 
tained by  pointed  gores  at  the  sides ;  the  sleeves 
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No.  VL— PORTRAIT  OF  AN   UNKNOWN   LADY  AND  CHILD,    1610-20 
REPRODUCED    BY    PERMISSION    OF    CAPTAIN    OSBERT    SITWELL 
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0<O^     No.      VII.— EMBROIDERED     LINEN     SHIRT 
.^.ASSOCIATED     WITH     DOROTHY,      FOUND- 
V>         RESS    OF    WADHAM     COLLEGE,    OXFORD 


are  full  length  cut  square 
though  sometimes  gathered 
in  to  a  wristband,  and  with 
gussets  under  the  arm.  The 
neck  opening  is  round  with  a 
short  slit  in  front  to  the  chest; 
the  seams  are  nearly  always 
in  open-work,  and  where  but- 
tons are  found  they  consist  of 
short  pieces  of  wood  such  as 
might  be  part  of  a  match, 
either  covered  with  linen  or 
worked  over.  Yet  except  from 
size,  a  dangerous  criterion, 
one  cannot    distinguish  be- 


tween men's  shirts  and  women's  shirts,  nor  can  one  differen- 
tiate the  four  equally  common  terms  'smock,'  'shift,'  'shirt,' 
and  'rail.'  For  instance,  the  last,  usually  found  in  the  form 
'night-rail,'  may  be  either  the  recent  innovation  the  night- 
shirt or  night-dress  actually  worn  in  bed,  (in  the  Middle  Ages 
those  who  could  afford  bed-clothes  slept  naked  and  the  poor 
slept  in  their  clothes  in  cold  weather)  or  merely  the  undress  shirt 
worn  indoors,  or  by  the  sick  or  aged,  as  were  the  Elizabethan 
'night-gown'  or  the  'night-cap,'  which  were  no  more  worn  in  bed 
than  the  dressing-gown  and  smoking  cap  of  our  grandfathers. 

Nor  can  any  dating  of  the  English  shirts  be  safely  attempted, 
though  clearly  none  is  as  early  as  the  shirts  with  frill  collars 
in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  at  Upsala,  Sweden  (1567),  nor 
as  late  as  the  ribbon-trimmed  shirt  worn  by  Charles  I  on  the 
scaffold,  and  now  at  Windsor  Castle  (1649).*  The  splendid  shirt 
(No.  viii)  with  its  deep  collar  and  insertions  of  the  bobbin  lace 
which  is  often  loosely  called  Italian — the  collar  should  fall  as 
No.  vii — cannot  be  far  removed  from  the  dateable  portrait  of 
Sir  John  Eliot  (painted  when  he  was  in  prison  in  the  Tower 
in  1632),  of  which  the  nineteenth-century  engraving  (No.  x) 
is  much  clearer  than  the  original  at  Port  Eliot,  "j"  Yet  in  a  late 
sixteenth-century  miniature  I  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, a  young  man  is  shown  against  a  background  of  the 
flames  of  love,  or,  it  may  be,  of  martyrdom,  wearing  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  shirt  a  generation  before  Sir  John  Eliot. 

While  in  rare  cases  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  shirt  was 
embroidered  (No.  ix),  often  it  was  possible  to  economize,  as 
has  been  shown  above  to  have  happened  in  the  matter  of  bodice 


*   Symonds  and  Preece,  Needlework  through  the  Ages. 
•j-   Oxford  Historical  Portraits,  II,  p.  72. 


%  Murray  Beq.  P.5. — 1917. 


No     VIII.— LINEN   SHIRT   WITH    DEEP    FALLING   COLLAR    AND    INSERTIONS    OF    BOBBIN 
LACE  :  EARLY  XVII  CENTURY  :   IN  THE    SIR   PHILIP    BAKER   WILBRAHAM    COLLECTION 
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sleeves;  it  has  been  doubted  whether  a  small 
fragment  uniform  with  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
piece  (No.  va)  was  part  of  a  false  shirt  front, 
but  the  series  of  black-work  panels  (No.  xi) 
can  hardly  be  otherwise  explained  than  as 
two  sleeves,  admittedly  rather  narrow,  a 
sort  of  yoke  piece  to  slip  over  the  head  and 
be  tucked  into  or  pinned  to  the  bodice,  and 
two  small  rosettes  perhaps  for  the  corners  of 
a  square  neck  opening.  The  very  import- 
ant dated  portrait  (No.  xii)  at  Penshurst 
shows  that  a  large  piece  of  embroidery  clearly 
not  a  shirt  (since  it  has  no  front  opening)  was 
worn,  and  the  set  no  doubt  resembles  in  cut 
the  'partlett  and  a  peire  of  sleeves  of  Sypers 
wrought  with  silver  and  black  silke'  and  pre- 
sented by  Lady  Cobham  as  a  New  Year's 
Gift  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1561.*  It  ha.,  thus 
proved  possible  to  identify  the  'partlett'  which 
as  the  Oxford  Dictionary  rightly  states  was 
'worn  about  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
chest  .  .  .  a  kind  of  habit  shirt,' but  another 
accessory,  the  'foreparte'  or  placard,  probably 
the  detachable  stomacher  which  went  out 
of  fashion  in  late  Elizabethan  times,  must  re- 
main uncertain.  It  may  or  may  not  be  repre- 
sented by  the  small  crescent-shaped  piece  of 
embroidery  in  Mr.  Frank  Ward's  Collection, 
but  the  other  so-called   Elizabethan  stom- 

*  Nichols:  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I,  p.  112. 


No.    IX.— LINEN    'HALF-SHIRT'    (BACK     VIEW)     DECORATED    WITH     ALL-OVER     PATTERN     OF 
BLACK-WORK    EMBROIDERY    :    FROM    THE     SIR     PHILIP    BAKER     WILBRAHAM    COLLECTION 


No.  X.— SIR    I<>H\    l.I.lol    WHEN  A   PRfSONER  IN  THE  TOWER  OF 
LONDON   :   PAINTED   IN    1632  :  FROM  AN  ENGRAVING  BY  F.  HOLL 

achers  usually  prove  to  be  of  the  ordinary 
late  seventeenth-  or  eighteenth-century  type. 
Such  detachable  sleeves  as  I  have  noted  (e.g. 
in  Miss  Slee's  or  the  Filmer 
Collection)  are  of  nogreat 
interest  from  the  costume 
point  ofview,  and  of  all  the 
veils  and  scarves  none  sur- 
vives except  the  military 
scarvesoftheThirty  Years' 
War  epoch  and  the  long 
narrow  strips  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum 
(T-.  53-1926,  531-1897) 
which  may  equally  well  be 
hangingsoreven  tablerun- 
ners.  Embroidered  sword- 
belts  are  not  uncommon, 
but  an  actual  pair  of  em- 
broidered canions  such  as 
those  worn  by  Sir  Jerome 
Bowes  in  1583  f  has  yet 

t     Burlington       Magazine,      Vol. 
XXXII,  p.   105. 
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No.      XI.— SET     OF      EMBROIDERED     'BLACK-WORK'     PANELS,    PROBABLY  A  PARTLET  WITH  TWO 
SLEEVES  AND  TWO  ROSETTES    :    FROM  THE  SIR  PHILIP  BAKER  WILBRAHAM  COLLECTION  :  Cf.No.XII 


to  be  found,  nor  has  an  embroidered  kirtle  or 
petticoat  survived  intact  that  could  be  com- 
pared with  that  worn  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  well-known  Hardwick  Hall  portrait, 
of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  costume  gal- 
lery of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Something  perhaps  should  be  said  of  the 
colours  of  Elizabethan  embroideries  for  cos- 
tume. In  the  first  group,  bright  colours  are 
the  most  common,  while  monochrome  pieces 
(usually  green  or  red)  are  comparatively 
rare.  In  a  polychrome  piece  one  may  expect 
to  find  royal  blue,  pale  blue,  grass  green,  pale 
green,  cream,  bright  yellow,  pink,  and  car- 
mine or  crimson.  Rarer  colours  are  purple, 
dark  green,  olive,  yellow-brown,  sepia,  sal- 
mon-pink, pale  vermilion  (flame  colour)  and 
shades  of  reddish  mauve;  minor  shades  are 
sometimes  produced  by  wrapping  two  strands 
of  silk,  e.g.  red  and  white  to  produce  pink. 
These  colours  are  of  course  those  of  silk  alone, 
for  wool  is  not  used  in  the  embroideries  under 
consideration. 

The  second  group  is  that  of  'black  work,' 
often  heightened  with  silver-gilt  and  silver 
thread.  The  dye  for  the  black  silk  was  nor- 
mally mordanted  with  iron,  and  this,  after 
three  centuries,  makes  the  silk  go  to  powder 
at  the  touch.  As,  therefore,  black-work  em- 
broidery is  far  more  perishable,  the  number 
of  surviving  pieces  leads  one  to  be  confident 
of  its  great  popularity.  Professor  A.  J.  B. 
Wace  *  has  effectively  disposed  of  the  theory 


that  black-work  was 
introduced  by  Cather- 
ine of  Aragon — it  was 
known  before  her  time 
and  theinventory  ofher 
goods  shows  that  black 
was  not  her  favourite 
colour — or,  alterna- 
tively, thatitcamefrom 
Spain  and  was  the  same 
as  Spanish  work.  The 
latter,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  lists  of  Queen 
Elizabeth'sNew  Year's 
gifts,  was  not  necessar- 
ily black,  and  may  fair- 
ly be  supposed  to  be  a 
technique  that  is  yet  unidentified.  Further  re- 
search will  probably  establish  that  there  was  a 
'black  and  white'  vogue  late  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  and  another,  almost  an  anticipa- 
tion of  Puritan  modes,  from  about  1630  on- 
wards. To  substantiate  the  exact  duration  of 
these  vogues  would  certainly  be  of  great  ser- 
vice for  the  dating  of  costume  and  embroidery. 


Walpole  Society,  XXI,  p.  56. 


No.    XII.— THE   WIFE    AND    DAUGHTER    OF    SIR    PHILIP    SIDNEY 
DATED  1589  :  BY    PERMISSION  OF  LORD  DE  L'ISLE  AND  DUDLEY 
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PHILADELPHIA     SILVERSMITHS 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


IN  a  recent  article,*  it  was  suggested  that 
certain  features  found  with  early  Ameri- 
can silver  might  presuppose  that  some  of 
the  Colonial  silversmiths  learned  their  trade 
in  English  provincial  shops,  before  migrating 
to  America.  This  influence,  derived  from  Eng- 
lish designs,  is  more  definite  with  the  silver 
work  of  some  sections  of  the  United  States 
than  with  others.  With  that  of  Philadelphia 
it  is  particularly  noticeable,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  were  of  Eng- 
lish Quaker  stock;  and  the  names  which  have 
been  compiled  and  authenticated  in  recent 

*  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  XCVI,  p.  198. 


No.    I.-    PORRINGER     :     MY     [OHANNIS    NYS    OF     PHILADELPHIA, 
WITH   HANDLE  OF  TYPICAL   GEOMETRK     PATTERN    :   CIRCA  1725 


years  show  that  the  silversmiths  working  in 
Philadelphia  were  mostly  of  English  descent. 

Relatively  few  examples  have  survived  that 
can  be  ascribed  definitely  to  earlier  than  the 
first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nor  has  it 
been  possible,  so  far,  to  record  any  men  as 
having  been  working  in  Philadelphia  before 
that  time.  That  so  few  silversmiths  established 
themselves  there  before  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  probably  accounted 
for  firstly,  by  the  fact  that  the  Colony  of 
Pennsylvania  was  not  founded  until  1681, 
and  secondly,  because  the  prominent  fam- 
ilies either  brought  their  plate  with  them 
or  imported  it  from  England. 

None  the  less  these  families  unquestionably 
patronized  the  local  silversmiths.  Of  this  there 
is  evidence  in  the  cash  book  of  William  Penn 
himself,  where  payments  are  entered  as  hav- 
ing been  made,  during  1700  and  1701,  to 
'Johan  Nys  Goldsmith,'  and  Cesar  Ghiselin 
also  described  as  '  ye  Goldsmith' ;  another 
entry  of  1 701  referring  to  a  payment  to  Fran- 
cis Richardson  'for  a  paire  of  shoe  buckles.' 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  dates  of  these  entries, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  these  three  men  were 
working  in  Philadelphia  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Cesar  Ghiselin,  who,  up  to  the  present, 
holds  place  as  the  earliest  known  silversmith 
in  Philadelphia,  settled  there  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  William  Penn.  He  was  one  of  the 
many  Huguenots  who  fled  to  England  and 
later  migrated  to  America.  While  Ghiselin 
landed  in  England,  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia 
a  few  years  after  Penn  founded  the  Colony 
would  suggest  that  his  stay  in  England  was, 
at  the  most,  short;  but,  though  his  name  is 
not  among  those  entered  either  in  the  Lon- 
don or  provincial  records,  the  style  of  the  few 
existing  pieces  known  to  have  been  made  by 
him  might  allow  us  to  suppose  that  he  worked 
at  his  craft,  for  a  time,  in  England. 

Johannis,  or  Johan  Nys,  or  John  de  Nise,  as 
he  is  variously  referred  to,  is  generally  thought 
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No.  II.— CIRCULAR  ALMS-DISH  :  SHALLOW  WELL  AND  WIDE  RIM  : 
BY    JOHANNIS    NYS    :    MARKED    IN    IN    HEART-SHAPED    SHIELD 


to  have  been  of  Huguenot  parents  who,  after 
going  to  Holland,  went  to  New  York.  But, 
to  quote  from  a  note  published  in  1933,* 
'whether  or  not  he  was  the  Johannis  Nys 
baptized  in  1670  and  married  in  1693  in  the 
Dutch  Church  in  New  York  is  still  a  moot 
question.  .  .  .  In  17 10,  he  signed  himself 
Johannis  Nys  to  a  city  (Philadelphia)  petition 
along  with  his  fellow  craftsmen,  Cesar  Ghise- 
lin  and  Francis  Richardson,  as  well  as  his 
landlord  who,  in  his  will  of  1715,  speaks  of 
ix^A^  property  in  the  tenure  of  "Johan  Nys,  Silver- 
smith."' In  early  records  the  name  of  this 
silversmith  appears  as  Neuss,  Nice,  Nyssen 
and  in  other  forms,  Neuss  being  found  in 
lists  that  havebeen  compiled  in  recent  years. 
That  Nys  worked  for  some  time  in  New 
York  before  going  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
established  himself  probably  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  is  apparent  in  his  work,  three 
examples  of  which  are  shown  among  the  ac- 
companying illustrations  (Nos.  i,  ii  and  hi). 
This  influence  is  especially  noticeable  with 
his  tankards,  which  follow  the  style  of  those 
fashionable  in  New  York.  No.  iii,  which  is  in 
the  collection  of  Mrs.  Maurice  Brix,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  for,  though  made  in  Phila- 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University,  Sep- 
tember 1933. 
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delphia  for  James  Logan,  secretary  to  Wil- 
liam Penn,  it  retains  various  features  that  are 
typical  of  tankards  made  by  Peter  van  Dyck 
(1684- 1 750),  Jacobus  van  der  Spiegel  (1668- 
1 708)  and  other  early  New  York  silversmiths. 
These  features  are  the  horizontal  twist  thumb- 
piece,  the  fiat  cover  with  the  convex  member 
and  wavy  front  to  the  edge  and  the  narrow 
band  of  foliation  around  the  base. 

Philadelphia  tankards  of  this  type,  how- 
ever, are  restricted  to  those  few  made  by 
Nys,  for  such  tankards  as  were  made  for  the 
Quakers  are  invariably  of  the  simplest  lines. 
And  while  the  latter  closely  resemble  those 
of  New  England  with  the  moulded  domical 
cover,  the  ornamental  finial  popular  in  New 
England  is  rarely  if  ever  found  with  Phila- 
delphia tankards.  No.  ix  illustrates  the  transi- 
tion from  the  cylindrical  tapering  form  to  the 
bulbous  type  (No.  viii).  The  former  which 
was  made  by  Philip  Syng,  Jr.  (1703-89) 
retains  the  tapering  cylindrical  body,  but  the 
base  is  rounded  in  a  manner  similar  to  some 


No.  III.— TANKARD  MADE  BY  JOHANNIS  NYS  FOR  JAMES  LOGAN, 
SECRETARY   TO   WM.   PENN    :   CIPHER  OE  LOGAN  AND  HIS  WIFE 
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of  the  English  tankards  of  the  late  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  centuries. 

Although  the  Philadelphia  silversmiths, 
and  those  of  other  parts  of  the  Colonies, 
rarely  applied  elaborate  ornamentation,  ex- 
amples exist  which  reveal  that  English  de- 
corative forms  were  occasionally  repeated,  as 
with  the  salver  (No.  iv)  and  the  kettle  and 
stand  (No.  vi).  Both  of  these  are  the  work  of 


No.   IV.— SALVER  WITH  APPLIED   ROCOCO   BORD1  R       Willi   MARK 
IK      OF      JOSEPH      RICHARDSON      <  >!■       PHILADELPHIA,       1711-84 


Joseph  Richardson  (171 1-84),  one  of  the 
family  of  silversmiths  referred  to  in  a  previous 
article,*  and  both  are  obviously  inspired  by 
English  models  of  the  rococo  period.  With 
the  salver,  this  influence  is  evident  in  the 
scrolls  and  shells  applied  to  the  shaped  edge. 
The  kettle  and  stand  is  a  particularly  inter- 
esting and  rare  example  of  Colonial  silver, 
not  only  for  the  fact  that  very  few  kettles  and 
stands  are  known,  but  equally  for  the  un- 
usually elaborate  ornamentation. 

Except  that  this  Philadelphia  example  is 
fitted  with  a  spout  instead  of  a  tap,  it  re- 
sembles to  no  small  extent  a  kettle  and  stand, 
bearing  the  London  hall-marks  of  1758-9, 
illustrated  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Jackson,  f 
It  has  a  similar  pyriform  outline  with  the 

*  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  XCVI,  p.  202. 

|  Illustrated  History  of  English  Plate,   191 1,  Fig.   1324. 


No.  V.— TEA-POT  BY   JOSEPH  AND   NATHANIEL   RICHARDSON   EN- 
GRAVED   ARMS  OF    POWEL   IMPALING    WILLING    :   CIRCA    1785-91 


smaller  part  below,  and,  while  the  orna- 
mentation differs  in  detail,  there  is  a  marked 
resemblance  in  the  general  treatment.  Ob- 
viously this  style  of  decoration  is  entirely  at 
variance  with  that  simplicity  which  is  char- 
acteristic   of  Colonial   silver,    and   for   that 


No.  VI.— KETTLE  AND  STAND  :  EMBOSSED  ROCOCO  SCROLLS  AND 
FLOWERS    :    ARMS    OF    PLUMSTEAD    :    BY    JOSEPH    RICHARDSON 
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No.     VII.— PLAIN      HOWL      ON      MOULDED      FOOT      WITH     CAST     RECURVING     SCROLL     HANDLE     :     PROBABLY      A      BAPTISMAL      BOWL 
MARKED      WITH     THE      INITIALS     IE     TWICE,     AND     THE     NAME     EWING     IN    SCRIPT,     IN     A     SEPARATE     PUNCH,     AS    ILLUSTRATED 


reason  this  Philadelphia  kettle  is  especially 
noteworthy.  The  body  is  embossed  with  flow- 
ers and  rococo  scrolls  enclosing  a  cartouche 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Plumstead,  and 
the  spout,  which  has  a  somewhat  rudely 
formed  bird  head,  takes  the  duck  neck  shape 
more  generally  found  with  the  plain  tea-pots. 


No.    VIII.— TANKARD    OF   OGEE    FORM   WITH   MOULDED   DOMICAL 
COVER    AND    LOOP    THUMB-PIECE    :    BY    PETER    DAVID,     1707-55 


The  plain  bow-shaped  handle  is  connected  to 
the  hinges  by  scrolls,  the  lid  being  chased  and 
surmounted  by  a  pineapple  finial.  There  is  a 
like  similarity  between  the  tripod  stand  and 
that  of  the  English  kettle  mentioned,  the 
deep  fringe  being  embossed  with  shell  work 
with  the  background  cut  away,  while  the 
scroll  supports  and  shell-shaped  terminals 
are  almost  identical.  An  unusual  feature  with 
this  Philadelphia  kettle  and  stand  is  the  use 
of  chased  ornamentation  on  the  lamp. 

Inspiration  derived  from  the  English  de- 
signs remains  with  Philadelphia  silver  work 
until  the  decline  of  the  craft  there,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century;  a  decline 
which  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes. 
Firstly,  the  several  disastrous  epidemics  of 
yellow  fever  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  when  a  number  of  silver- 
smiths died,  and  others  left  the  city;  and 
secondly,  the  loss  by  Philadelphia  of  much 
of  its  importance  after  it  ceased  to  be  the 
Capital,  with  the  establishment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  fact  that  Philadelphia  was  the  seat  of 
government  and  consequently  the  centre  of 
social  activities  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Republic  doubtless  accounts  for  the  many 
tea-pots  and  other  articles,  including  com- 
plete services,  associated  with  afternoon  tea, 
that  were  made  by  the  local  silversmiths. 
One  type  of  tea-pot,  an  example  of  which  is 
illustrated  (No.  v)  was  particularly  popular 
in  Philadelphia,  and  a  number  of  these,  bear- 
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ing  the  marks  of  different  makers,  have  sur- 
vived. The  shape  (for  some  unknown  reason 
sometimes  referred  to  as  'Lowestoft')  was 
presumably  copied  from  the  small  cylindrical 
porcelain  tea-pots  which  were  brought  to 
Philadelphia  from  China.  The  style  seems  to 
have  been  largely  restricted  to  Philadelphia. 
Tea-pots  of  this  type  vary  little  in  form,  the 
body  being  cylindrical  with  vertical  sides  and 
tapering  tubular  spout;  the  lid  is  detached, 
though  with  the  one  shown  it  is  attached  to 
the  socket  of  the  handle  by  a  light  chain  fas- 
tened to  the  finial,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
other  than  a  small  beaded  band  around  the 
top  and  base,  these  tea-pots  are  quite  plain. 
There  is,  however,  one  exception,  a  tea-  and 
coffee-service  made  by  John  Letelier,  which 
was  loaned  by  the  owner,  Miss  Mary  Mills, 
to  an  exhibition  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
in  1 92 1.  This  service  comprises  a  coffee-pot, 
tea-pot,  sugar-bowl  with  cover,  cream-jug 
and  slop-basin.  The  tea-pot  is  cylindrical  in 
form,  but,  in  addition  to  the  beaded  bands,  a 
pierced  gallery,  or  cresting,  not  unsuggestive 
of  certain  Gothic  forms,  is  applied  around  the 
opening  in  which  the  lid  fits,  and  a  similarly 
pierced  band  replaces  the  usual  moulded 
foot.  Another  variation  is  the  use  of  a  domical 
instead  of  a  flat  lid.  The  coffee-pot  and  sugar- 
bowl  take  the  inverted  pyriform  outline,  and 
the  pierced  gallery  and  foot  are  applied  to 
these  as  well  astothecream-jugandslop-basin. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  tea-services  follow 
the  various  forms  made  of  sheet  silver  that 


No.     IX.     TRANSITIONAL    TANKARD    WITH    CYLINDRICAL    BODY 
AND    MOULDED  DOMICAL  COVER    :    BY    PHILIP  SYNG,  JR.,   1703-89 


were  fashionable  in  England  during  the  late 
Georgian  period. 

For  photographs  of  the  examples  illus- 
trated, I  am  indebted  to  the  following:  The 
Mabel  Brady  Garvan  Collection,  Gallery  of 
Fine  Arts,  Yale  University  (Nos.  i,  iv,  v,  vi, 
viii,  ix) ;  Robert  Ensko  (No.  ii) ;  The  Gallery 
of  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University  (No.  iii) ; 
Arthur  Sussel  (No.  vii) ;  The  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  Philadelphia  (No.  x). 
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No.    X. -TEA-SERVICE    :    OVAL,    WITH    FLUTED    SIDES    AND    BRIGHT-CUT     ENGRAVED     BANDS    :     BY    HARVEY    LEWIS    :   CIRCA    1811-25 
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SOME     ENGLISH     FIREBACKS 

By  R.  GOODWIN-SMITH 


FOR  the  student  who  specializes,  there  is 
often  a  bountiful  reward.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  case  with  the  English  fireback. 
Perhaps  the  naive  country  firebacks  of  an 
early  period  are  the  most  interesting.  The 
Suffolk  Coast,  as  would  be  natural,  some- 
times favoured  a  ship  as  fireback  decoration, 
and  sometimes,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
the  facsimile  of  a  gravestone,  with  none  too 
flattering  portrayals  of  the  deceased.  One  of 
the  latter,  at  Crowhurst,  to  the  memory  of 
Mistress    Anne    Forster,    is    inscribed:    her 

LIETH  ANE  FORST-R  DAUGHTER  AND  HEYR  TO 
THOMAS  GAYNSFORD  ESQUIER  DECEASED  XVIII 
OF  JANVARI  I  59 1   LEAVING  BEHIND  HER  II  SONS 

and  v  daughters.  Among  other  ornamental 
forms,  found  on  the  East  Coast,  are :  a  human 
hand,  coins,  a  duck's  webbed  foot,  .  .  .  and 
in  Sussex  firebacks,  a  knife  and  fork,  a  pen, 
and  a  human  foot. 

Earliest  firebacks  are  of  every  odd  and  ir- 
regular shape.  Many  were  made  in  the  iron- 


No.  I.— PART  OF  A  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY   FIREBACK  CAST  WITH 
HERALDIC  DEVICES   :    IN'    THE    VICTORIA   AND   ALBERT   MUSEUM 


No.  II.— FIREBACK  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  II— DATED  1687  :  THE 
ORIGINAL    MARGIN    HAS    BEEN    REPLACED     BY     A    LATER     ONE 


works  of  the  Sussex  Weald,  but  specimens 
have  been  found  that  were  cast  in  Suffolk,  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Ireland.  More  interesting  still,  there  are 
definite  county  family-likenesses,  often  due 
to  the  geographical  position  of  the  county 
with  regard  to  the  Continent.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  an  East  Coast  partiality  for 
ships  and  gravestones.  One  can  also  trace,  in 
ironwork  as  well  as  in  furniture  of  East  Ang- 
lia,  an  easily  recognized  Continental  in- 
fluence. That  of  Holland  is  distinctly  evident 
in  ironwork  of  the  Eastern  counties,  indicat- 
ing that  Sussex  iron-masters  were  not  the 
only  ones  to  borrow  Dutch  moulds — as  two 
old  firebacks  testify,  one  showing  the  half- 
defaced  old  Arms  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam, 
another  bearing  a  Dutch  name. 

In  Kent,  mythical  creatures  and  historic 
scenes  were  popular  fireback  subjects;  and 
the  man  of  the  South  Coast  had  a  special 
weakness  for  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  or 
Adam  and  Eve,  at  the  back  of  the  flames 
which  danced  on  his  hearth.  There  were 
plenty  of  biblical  and  armorial  subjects.  For 
instance,  part  of  a  Sussex  fifteenth-century 
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No.  III.     FIREBACK  DEPICTING  WILLIAM  OJ    0RANG1     VND  MARY 
STUART  :AD1  SIGN  SHOWING  PRONl  iUN( UT<  H   l\i  I  i  i  \,  i  s 


fireback  (No.  i)  bears  a  lion  passant  (placed 
vertically),  two  roses  and  two  apes.  One 
dated  1540,  found  in  Suffolk,  had  a  dentil- 
moulding  at  the  head,  with  a  grape  and  vine 
decoration  which  closely  reflects  the  spirit  of 
much  oak  carving  of  its  period. 

One  can  sometimes  assign  a  fairly  near 
date  to  the  casting  of  a  fireback,  but  not  to 
the  design,  since,  in  the  country,  many  pat- 
terns were  favourites  for  generations.  The  fire- 
back indicates  something  of  the  mood  and  the 
history  of  its  century,  yet  not  quite  so  unmis- 
takably as  furniture.  Early  Tudor  firebacks 
have  a  massive  and  almost  barbaric  crudity 
well  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  their  time; 
while  Elizabethan  specimens  often  echo  that 
age  of  cheerful  pomp  and  extravagance ;  not 
always,  however,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  fireback,  dated  1584,  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum.  With  the  reigns  of 
theTudors,  and  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance, 


mansions  were  rising  worthy  of  a  prosperous 
England.  Hardwick  and  Knole,  with  their 
spacious  gardens,  replaced  the  gaunt  old  feu- 
dal castles,  and  while  the  chimney  was  elim- 
inating the  smoke  from  the  great  halls,  the 
humble  'fyre-plate'  became  perceptibly  bet- 
ter executed,  and  oftenmoreelaobrate,  express- 
ing the  period's  exuberance  of  half-under- 
stood classic  ideas  and  debased  classic  orders. 
Firebacks  of  the  early  seventeenth  century 
are  usually  stepped  and  shaped  at  the  head; 
even  as  early  as  Elizabeth  the  square  shape 
had  sometimes  given  place  to  the  half-round. 
And  shortly  after  the  early  Stuart  period  the 
fireback  head  developed  many  intricate 
shapes,  with  a  more  noticeable  Dutch  in- 
fluence, since  the  Sussex  iron-masters  were 
borrowing  more  and  more  moulds  from  Hol- 
land. With  the  Commonwealth  came  a  brief 
age  of  restraint  between  two  ages  of  extrava- 
gance and  profusion.   The  austerity  of  the 


No.    IV.     ANOTHER    DESIGN    OF   THE    SAME    REIGN— DATED    1696 
THE  STYLE  OF  THE  WATCHMAN  AND  DOG  IS  TYPICALLY  DUTCH 
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No.  V.— AN  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH -CENTURY  EXAMPLE,  DATED  1724, 
WITH   VASE  OF  FLOWERS,  ETC.  :    RETAINING  DUTCH   INFLUENCE 


Cromwellians,  is  reflected  in  some  of  their 
firebacks,  no  less  than  in  their  furniture 
which  expresses  a  plain,  joyless  utility.  In 
1 65 1,  Dutch  and  Continental  influence  was 
very  marked;  Imports  had  attained  such  a 
degree  that  the  Navigation  Act  was  passed, 
levelled  against  'the  Dutch  carrying  trade.' 
This  led  to  the  first  Dutch  War,  1652-1654. 
When  England  wearied  of  the  Puritans 
and  brought  back  Charles  II,  the  foreign 
craftsmen  shunned  by  Cromwell  were  again 
welcomed.  Firebacks  show  the  influence  of 
these  craftsmen,  together  with  the  gaiety  and 
luxury  of  the  day.  Examples  ornamented 
with  the  famous  oak  at  Boscobel  appeared 
behind  the  flames,  and  with  some  there  are 
traces  of  the  Flemish  scroll  then  appearing  on 
furniture.  Firebacks,  especially  in  the  South 
Counties,  were  becoming  more  topical,  and 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies frequently  commemorated  a  Royal 
birth  or  marriage,  or  peace  after  the  conclu- 


sion of  some  minor  war  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  long  exile  of  Charles  II  in  the  Nether- 
lands explains,  to  a  large  extent,  the  pre- 
valence of  Flemish  feeling  in  firebacks  of  the 
late  seventeenth  century.  They  were  per- 
ceptibly lighter  and  thinner  than  their  mas- 
sive forebears,  and  their  ornament  more 
graceful  and  intricate,  edged  with  flowing 
leaves  and  festoons  of  fruit.  'Plate'  still  seems 
to  have  been  the  common  term  for  them.  'I 
payed  Edward  Cripps  for  an  iron  plate  for 
my  parlour  grate  with,  Mr  Mitchelbourne's 
arms  upon  it,  10s.,'  writes  the  Reverend  Giles 
Moore,  a  seventeenth-century  rector,  in  his 
account  book.  The  fireback  was  so  durable 
that  those  made  generations  earlier  would 
still  be  in  use,  especially  in  poor  farm-houses. 
Indeed,  many  such  'plates'  seem  still  to  be 
enjoying  a  varied  and  interesting  life,  for 
when  Charles  II  plunged  England  into  the 
next  Dutch  War,  and  we  won  a  naval  victory 
off  Southwold  Bay  in  1665,  it  was  com- 
memorated by  a  fireback,  an  illustration  of 
which  was  sent  to  me  by  an  American  gentle- 
man residing  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Dutch  ornament,  despite  the  wars,  per- 
sisted. English  smiths  would  not  abandon  a 
handsome  decoration  just  because  a  Dutch- 
man had  thought  of  it,  and  after  the  reign  of 
the  unpopular  James  II,  whose  arms  appear 
on  the  fireback  (No.  ii),  Dutch  influence  rose 
to  its  zenith  when  English  nobles  offered  the 
crown  to  William  and  Mary.  Depicting  these 
monarchs,  is  a  'topical'  fireback  (No.  iii), 
while  another  (No.  iv),  showing  Master  and 
Watchdog,  is  a  slightly  later  example. 

One  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  dated 
1724,  shown  here  (No.  v),  has  a  centre  vase 
with  flowers  and  ears  of  corn,  bordered  by  a 
bead-moulding,  and  twining  foliage,  and  here 
the  Dutch  influence  is  still  plainly  apparent. 

The  Fireback  was  now  being  used  as  the 
backplate  of  the  dog  or  hob  grate,  and  be- 
coming a  mere  part  of  the  firebasket.  At  last 
the  era  of  the  Georgian  grate  is  on  us,  and  the 
fireback  whose  record  has  been  so  varied  and 
distinguished,  loses  its  identity  as  a  separate 
but  most  intriguing  piece  of  history. 

The  Author  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
kind  assistance  of  Messrs.  Bratt  Colbran  for 
the  loan  of  firebacks  from  their  collection. 
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XVIIITH-CENTURY 
FRENCH  PAINTING 
AND   SCULPTURE 

THE  loan  exhibition  of 
eighteenth-century  French 
painting  and  sculpture  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  (last- 
ing until  January  5th)  represents 
a  period  possibly  more  familiar 
than  any  other  in  the  domain  of 
art,  and  gives  it  new  importance 
through  the  rigorously  high  stan- 
dard maintained  throughout.  A 


IERKA   1.  OH' A    BACCHANTE    BY  CLAUDE 
MICHEL,     CALLED     CLODION,      1738-1814 


\     MARBL1      VASE     WITH    SACRIFICIAL    SCENE 
WORK  OE  CLAUDE  MICHEL  (CLODION)  1738   181  I 


great,  rectilinear  gallery  has  been 
divided  into  three  intimate  rooms,  the 
centre,  an  oval  gallery  of  fine  propor- 
tions, forming  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful backgrounds  for  a  special  exhibition 
ever  offered  in  New  York.  Sculpture, 
which  generally  appears  in  a  subor- 
dinate role  when  the  two  arts  are 
combined,  is  shown  here  on  an  equal 
footing  with  painting,  emphasized  by 
its  slight  superiority  of  number,  in  sixty 
examples  as  against  fifty-eight.  The 
majority  of  both  come  from  distin- 
guished private  collections  in  America 
and  in  France,  with  a  small  proportion 
from  museums  and  a  very  slight  minor- 
ity from  the  Metropolitan's  own  rich 
collection.  The  Louvre,  the  Musee 
de  Cognacq-Jay,  the  Palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  also  the  collections  of  Baron 
Henri  and   Baron  Maurice  de  Roth- 


schild, Mine  Jacques  Balsan, 
D.  David-Weill,  Count  Allard 
du  Chollet  and  Henri  fitienne 
Destrem  are  represented  in  ex- 
amples of  such  eminent  value 
that  one  cannot  but  think  of  the 
hazards  of  transportation  which 
the  owners  have  generously  risked 
in  order  to  make  a  public  exhi- 
bition of  this  character.  An  omis- 
sion in  the  cause  of  prudence  has 
been  made  in  the  case  of  La  Tour, 
because  of  the  greater  dangers  to 
which  worksin  pastel  areexposed. 
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TERRA    COTTA    STATUETTE  OF  A    GIRL 
CARRYING  CHILD,   BY  CLAUDE    MICHEL 
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PA  IK    OF    IVORY    PUZZLE    BALLS    PRESENTED    TO    ROBERT    AND 
GEORGE     I.I  I      SCHUYLER     IN     1S48    BY    A    CHINESE    DIPLOMAT 


The  Louvre  has  sent  six  paintings,  including  the 
Jupiter  and  Antiope  of  Watteau,  the  well-beloved  Grace 
before  Meat  of  Chardin,  and  the  popular  Young 
Woman  with  a  Muff by  Boucher  from  the  Salle  La  Caz. 
It  has  also  contributed  the  joyous  Bathers  of  Fragon- 
ard,  which  is  as  modern  as  a  Renoir.  The  portrait  of 
Mme  Henriette  Playing  the  Violoncello  by  Nattier  comes 
from  Versailles,  and  there  is  a  youthful  Marie  Antoin- 
ette as  Dauphine  by  Drouais  belonging  to  Count  du 
Chollet.  Under  the  guise  of  portraiture,  the  romantic, 
classic  and  realistic  tendencies  in  French  art  pursue 
their  separate  ends  while  offering  a  remarkable  retro- 
spect of  the  men  and  women  of  a  brilliant  epoch.  Be- 
tween the  formality  of  Largilliere's  Portrait  of  the  Comte 
de  Puyseguer,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Marjorie  Post  Hutton, 
and  the  even  more  disciplined  formality  of  David  in 
the  Berwind  collection's  Mme  de  Richemont  and  her 
Daughter,  there  runs  the  full  stream  of  the  portrait 
painter's  art,  absorbing  such  opposites  as  Perroneau 
and  Greuze,  Chardin  and  Drouais.  Lancret's  famous 
Mile  Camargo  Dancing,  which  once  belonged  to  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  has  been  contributed  by  Andrew 
W.  Mellon,  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Schuette  sends  two 
panels  by  Van  Loo,  said  to  portray  his  own  children, 
in  The  Magic  Lantern  and  The  Soap  Bubbles.  These  come 
from  the  collection  of  the  former  German  Emperor. 


Boucher  is  represented  in  the  spirited  Diana's  Return 
from  the  Hunt  from  the  Musee  Cognacq-Jay,  and  one  of 
his  tenderest  pastorals,  Les  Deux  Confidantes,  belonging 
to  Mrs.  William  R.  Timken. 

The  sculptures  begin  with  Coysevox,  who  died  in 
1720,  and,  after  reaching  a  climax  in  eleven  superb 
works  by  Houdon,  conclude  with  a  delightful  group 
by  the  later  men,  Martin  Claude  Monot,  Simon  Louis 
Boizot,  Joseph  Charles  Marin,  and  Joseph  Chinard. 
The  two  figures  of  Fame  and  Mercury  with  Pegasus 
belonging  to  Dr.  Preston  Pope  Satterwhite  are  small 
versions  of  the  monumental  figures  executed  by 
Coysevox  for  the  Chateau  de  Marly.  There  is  a  por- 
trait by  the  same  artist  showing  Louis  XV  at  the  age 
of  six,  which  comes  from  the  collection  of  Baron  Maur- 
ice de  Rothschild.  This  monarch  was  portrayed  in  his 
prime  by  Lemoyne  in  the  year  1757,  for  Mme  de 
Pompadour,  in  a  portrait  which  now  belongs  to  the 
extensive  collection  of  George  Blumenthal.  Two  later 
examples  from  the  same  source  are  shown  here  in  the 
group  by  Clodion.  Of  these  the  marble  sacrificial  vase 
is  an  early  work  done  in  Rome  in  1 766.  A  terra-cotta 
model  of  this  and  its  pendant  are  in  the  Louvre.  The 
figure  of  a  bacchante  holding  a  thyrsus  wreathed  with 
ivy  and  vine  leaves,  in  terra  cotta,  is  dated  1798  and 
was  possibly  one  of  a  series  of  the  Seasons,  according  to 
Mmt  Rubenstein-Bloch  in  her  catalogue  of  the 
Blumenthal  collection.  She  calls  attention  to  the 
similarity  of  the  playing  children  on  the  pedestal  to 
the  frieze  of  the  Cour  de  l'Hotel  de  Chambrun.  The 
third  of  our  group,  a  girl  carrying  a  child,  is  one  of  a 
pair  belonging  to  Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Straus,  coming 
originally  from  the  collection  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Montesquieu-Fezensac. 

With  Bouchardon,  Pajou,  Pigalle,  Falconet,  the 
cult  of  beauty  was  expressed  with  that  melting,  tender 
loveliness  which  Watteau  and  Fragonard  infused  into 
their  painting.  Turning  from  them  to  Houdon,  we 
find  imagination  yield  to  observation,  but  of  so  pene- 
trating a  kind  that  it  is  quite  as  free  in  its  use  of  the 
factual.  His  life-size  bronze  bust  of  Mme  de  Thelusson 
belonging  to  Mme  Balsan  is  a  work  of  exceptional 
dignity,  and  the  terra  cotta  of  the  young  naval  officer 
of  the  Morgan  collection  is  a  masterpiece  of  differen- 
tiation between  the  suave  mask  and  the  slightly  melan- 
cholic temperament.  There  is  a  broadly  modelled 
study  for  the  Voltaire,  from  the  Straus  collection, 
which  vibrates  with  life,  and  the  spirited  Alexander 
Brougniart  lent  by  Joseph  E.  Widener.  Three  large 
figure-subjects  include  the  Vestal  made  for  the  stair- 
case of  the  hotel  of  the  Due  d'Aumont  and  now  in 
the  Morgan  collection. 

In  short,  this  Exhibition  provides  a  very  striking 
panorama  of  French  painting  and  sculpture  in  a 
century  when  their  influence  on  the  world's  taste 
was  predominant. 
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HEIRLOOMS    OF   THE   SCHUYLER  FAMILY 

RELICS  of  the  Schuyler  family  which  have  come 
.into  the  possession  of  C.  W.  Lyon  include  a  pair  of 
Chinese  carved  ivory  'puzzle  balls'  of  unusual  associa- 
tion-value, since  they  were  presented  by  a  Chinese 
diplomat  to  Robert  and  George  L.  Schuyler  in  the 
year  1848.  Of  remarkably  fine  workmanship,  and  ex- 
ceptional in  having  their  chains  complete,  the  balls 
have  survived,  with  the  original  letter,  both  in  Chinese 
and  in  an  English  translation  by  a  Chinese  secretary, 
as  testimony  of  a  friendly  exchange  of  gifts  growing 
out  of  the  Caleb  Gushing  Mission  of  the  year  1844. 
The  Schuylers  received  the  balls,  a  carving  in  bam- 
boo, and  a  Japanese  lacquered  box,  from  a  Chinese 
official,  Puan  Sze-ching.  This  official  was  one  of  the 
three  assistants  to  Ki-yang,  who  conducted  negotia- 
tions with  the  American  envoy  when  diplomatic  re- 
lations were  established  between  the  two  countries. 
The  story  of  the  Cushing  mission,  beset  with  difficult- 
ies but  rewarded  with  success,  may  be  read  at  length 
in  the  Fuess  biography  of  Cushing.  The  connection 
between  it,  the  Schuylers,  and  Puan  Sze-ching,  is  ex- 
plained in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  letter:  'On  the 
arrival  in  China  of  His  Excellency  C.  Cushing  ...  I 
was  appointed  one  of  the  deputed  officers  of  His  Ex- 
cellency Kee  Ying  .  .  .  where  for  the  first  time  I  met 
J.  R.  Peters,  Jr.,  Esq.,  who 
after  my  return  from  Macao 
to  Canton  presented  me  a 
model  of  a  steam  engine 
which  he  informed  me  was 
presented  in  your  name.' 
A  lengthy  expression  of  ad- 
miration follows,  and  the 
mention  of  the  three  gifts 
which  he  is  sending  in  the 
care  of  Mr.  Peters.  The 
Fuess  biography  mentions 
Mr.  Peters  as  a  resident  of 
New  York  and  one  of  three 
young  men  accompanying 
Cushing  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, in  order,  as  Daniel 
Webster  said,  to  lend  'gran- 
deur of  effect'  to  what  was 
otherwise  a  modest  entour- 
age. The  presence  of  scale 
models  in  the  equipment 
which  Cushing  took  to  the 
Orient  may  be  traced 
through  Tyler  Dennett's 
Americans  in  Eastern  Asia  (p. 
137),  where  is  mentioned 
a  list  of  articles  to  be  taken, 
not  as  official  gifts,  sugges- 


tive of 'tribute,'  an  impression  which  they  wished  to 
avoid,  but  in  order  to  impress  the  Chinese  with  the 
advantages  of  Occidental  progress.  A  list  still  exists  in 
the  archives  of  the  State  Department,  countersigned 
by  President  Tyler,  specifying  among  other  things  a 
model  of  a  steam  warship,  a  steam  excavator,  a  loco- 
motive, steam  engine,  and  plan  of  a  railroad. 

The  re-appearance  of  the  ivory  balls  recalls  an  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  a  member  of  the  long  distinguished 
Schuyler  family  which  has  escaped  the  ordinary  bio- 
graphies. George  Lee  Schuyler  is  remembered  to-day 
chiefly  as  one  of  the  owners  of  the  yacht  America, 
which  won  the  international  championship  in  1850, 
and  whose  cup  was  deposited  with  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  as  a  perpetual  challenge  trophy.  His  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  the  Kamschatka  will  be 
recalled  only  in  limited  circles,  while  this  incident  of 
a  personal  connection  with  the  Gushing  mission  has 
remained  solely  a  matter  of  family  record. 


THE  GREAT  HOGARTH  OF 
THE  MORGAN  COLLECTION 

THE  loan  exhibition  devoted  to  'Hogarth  and  his 
Tradition'  recently  held  by  M.  Knoedler  &   Co. 
included   that   remarkable   canvas,    The   Lady's  Last 
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Stake,  of  the  Morgan  collection, 
which  is  here  reproduced.  Paint- 
ed in  1 759  for  Lord  Charlemont, 
it  is  one  of  two  versions :  the  later 
variant  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon  and  was 
exhibited  with  the  Conversation 
Pieces  brought  together  by  Sir 
Philip  Sas^oon  in  London,  in 
March  1930.  The  Morgan  pic- 
ture remained  in  the  family  of 
Lord  Charlemont  until  May  2nd, 
1874,  when  it  was  sold  at  Chris- 
tie's with  the  Calais  Gate,  or  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England,  from  the 
same  source,  now  in  the  Nation- 
al Gallery.  The  Lady's  Last  Stake 
was  acquired  by  L.  Huth,  and 
it  appeared  publicly  twice  be- 
fore leaving  his  possession  for  that 
of  the  elder  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
When  it  was  sent  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900  it  belonged 
to  Mr.  Morgan,  and  it  has  not 
been  shown  since.  The  familiar- 
ity of  the  subject  arises  from  the 
engravings,  of  which  the  earliest 
was  made  by  Thomas  Cheesman 

in  1825.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Hogarth  himself 
attempted  to  make  a  plate,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
result.  The  correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont 
refers  to  this  in  a  letter  of  June  29th,  1 781,  to  Edmund 
Malone:  'Hogarth  had  it  (the  painting)  for  a  year, 
with  an  intention  to  engrave  it,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  almost  to  finish  the  plate,  which,  as  he  told  me 
himself,  he  broke  into  pieces  on  finding  that,  after 
many  trials,  he  could  not  bring  the  woman's  head  to 
answer  his  idea,  or  to  resemble  the  picture.' 

An  engraving  by  G.  H.  Adlard  was  included  as  the 
frontispiece  of  the  second  volume  of  Hayward's  edition 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Autobiography  because  she  claimed  to 
have  been  the  model.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Fellowes 
in  18 1 5  she  told  of  going  to  Hogarth's  house  at  Leices- 
ter Fields  and  of  his  asking  her  to  pose  for  him  for  this 
picture.  Some  time  later  she  told  a  writer  in  the 
Gentleman 's  Magazine  a  different  story  about  having 
been  at  the  house  of  an  uncle  when  Hogarth  drew  her 
head  as  a  study  for  this  picture.  The  conflicting  stories 
have  tended  to  discredit  both,  although  it  is  still 
possible  that  the  discrepancies  could  be  reconciled 
with  the  aid  of  further  evidence. 

The  subject  of  the  picture  ^vas  the  painter's  choice, 
and  there  is  an  account  of  the  painting  of  it  in  the 
artist's  own  words :  'When  I  was  making  arrangements 
to  confine  myself  entirely  to  my  graver,  an  amiable 
nobleman  (Lord  Charlemont)  requested  that  before  I 
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bade  final  adieu  to  the  pencil,  I 
would  paint  him  one  picture. 
The  story  I  pitched  upon  was  a 
young  and  virtuous  lady  who, 
playing  at  cards  with  an  officer, 
loses  her  money,  watch  and  jew- 
els ;  the  moment  when  he  offers 
them  back  in  return  for  her 
h©nour,  and  she  is  wavering  at 
his  suit,  was  my  point  of  time.' 
The  painter  was  deeply  touched 
with  Lord  Charlemont's  appre- 
ciation of  the  picture  as  expressed 
in  a  letter,  sending  him  £100  in 
payment,  in  which  he  says:  '  I 
am  really  much  ashamed  to  offer 
such  a  trifle  in  recompense  for 
the  pains  you  have  taken,  and 
the  pleasure  your  picture  has  af- 
forded me.  I  beg  youwould  think 
that  I  by  no  means  attempt  to 
pay  you  according  to  your  merit, 
but  according  to  my  abilities; 
were  I  to  pay  your  deserts  I  fear 
I  should  leave  myself  poor  in- 
deed.' (Ireland's Hogarth  Illustra- 
ted,  1812  ed.) 

A  masterpiece  of  Hogarthian 
morals,  it  is  also  a  vindication  of  the  story-telling  picture, 
which  later  fell  into  such  ill-repute.  Its  purely  pictorial 
qualities  are  dominant,  and  lead  the  eye  back  again  and 
again  to  admire  them.  As  one  studies  particularly  the 
placing  of  the  seated  figure  against  the  triangular 
spaceof  thecornerof  a  room  it  seems  quite  understand- 
able that,  having  achieved  his  effect  once,  Hogarth 
was  not  able  to  duplicate  his  success  with  the  burin. 


SIDNEY   WAUGH'S   DESIGNS 
FOR     STEUBEN    GLASS 


A, 


RECENT  addition  to  the  collection  of  modern 
.glass  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  consists  of 
three  engraved  pieces  from  the  Steuben  Glass  Works 
after  designs  by  Sidney  B.  Waugh,  the  ^pdiac  Bowl,  the 
Agnus  Dei  Vase  and  the  Gazelle  Bowl.  All  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  designer  has  worked  in  the  field  of 
monumental  animal  sculpture,  and  in  turning  to  the 
more  decorative  use  of  animal  design  retains  the  force 
of  his  larger  works.  As  the  intaglio  cutting  is  trans- 
formed by  the  clarity  of  the  medium  to  an  effect  of 
relief,  the  sculptural  quality  of  the  design  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  The  Taurus,  Aries  and  Leo  of  the 
Zodiacal  circle  are  splendid  creatures,  whose  forward 
leap  seems  to  set  the  wheel  of  the  stars  turning.  Their 
severe  simplicity  and  dignity  of  treatment  is  repeated 
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in  the  single  figure  of  the  winged  Paschal  Lamb  of  the 
vase  illustrated.  These  are  the  first  American  pieces 
of  contemporary  origin  to  enter  a  collection  at  the 
Museum  consisting  of  glass  produced  within  the  past 
thirty-five  years.  Chronologically  it  begins  with  the 
French  innovators,  Decorchement,  Lalique,  Marinot, 
Dammouse  and  Navarre;  the  work  of  Hald,  Gate 
and  Lindstrand  of  Sweden  was  added  later,  and  more 
recently  the  products  of  certain  Austrian  and  Italian 
factories  from  regions  where  a  tradition  of  glass- 
making  goes  back  to  earlier  times. 

Mr.  Waugh  has  recently  completed  a  pediment 
group  for  the  new  Post  Office  Department  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  colossal  seated  figure  for  the 
National  Archives  Building.  He  was  trained  under 
Bourdelle  and  Henri  Bouchard,  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  Sculpture  in  1929,  has  worked  for  the 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  and  executed  public, 
and  private  works  in  France,  Sweden  and  Italy. 


AN   EARLY   PISSARRO 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  important  landscape 
by  Pissarro  has  ever  been  exhibited  here  than 
UErmitage  de  Pontoise,  dated  1867,  which  was  shown  at 
the  gallery  of  fitienne  Bignou  in  the  opening  exhibi- 
tion of  the  season  in  November.  It  remained  on  view 


only  a  brief  time,  as  it  was  requested  for  a  private  col- 
lection in  England,  to  which  it  has  now  been  sent.  As 
the  painting  had  not  been  exhibited  in  England  before 
leaving  Europe  for  the  New  York  showing,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  its  new  owner  will  contribute  it  to  some 
forthcoming  exhibition  in  justice  to  a  painter  who 
has  been  to  some  extent  eclipsed  by  other  members  of 
the  Impressionist  group.  The  readiness  with  which  he 
accepted  their  ideas  caused  him  to  relinquish  certain 
individual  characteristics  which  are  distinctly  missed 
in  the  later  productions.  At  heart  he  was  more  inter- 
ested in  fundamental,  structural  relations  than  in  the 
atmospheric  kaleidoscope.  His  own  native  power  and 
vigour  came  into  expression  in  the  canvases  of  the 
'6o's  and  early  '70's.  As  a  pupil  of  Corot  and  a  guide 
to  Cezanne,  he  is  an  important  link  in  the  French 
tradition.  From  the  many-sided  Corot  he  has  gained 
most  from  the  architectural  subjects  of  which  there 
were  recurring  examples  all  through  Corot's  career. 
There  are  other  Pissarros  of  this  period  which  have 
a  similar  quality,  and  of  these  a  group  painted  at 
Pontoise  isolate  themselves  from  the  rest  as  summing 
up  the  painter's  credo.  Among  these  is  a  Village  of 
Pontoise  brought  to  this  country  a  number  of  years  ago 
by  the  former  Fearon  Galleries,  and  a  Jardin  a  Pontoise, 
dated  1873,  which  came  up  for  auction  at  the  George 
Petit  Galleries  in  June  1903.  Most  closely  related  to  it, 
and  of  similar  power,  is  another  view  bearing  the  same 
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title  as  the  picture  under  discussion  now  belonging  to 
Mme  Jacques  Balsan,  and  formerly  in  the  collection 
of  Lord  Ivor  Spencer  Churchill. 

Pissarro  was  at  the  Hermitage  of  Pontoise  in  1867. 
He  was  living  at  Louveciennes  when  the  war  of  1870 
broke  out,  and  in  his  hurried  departure  from  his  home 
several  hundred  canvases  were  left  behind  and  lost. 
This  explains  the  scarcity  of  existing  works  of  a  period 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  fertile  one.  After  the  war 
was  concluded  he  returned  to  Pontoise,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  he  added  to  the  Pontoise  series,  and  also 
served  as  mentor  to  Cezanne  who  was  then  at  Auvers. 


AS    MONET   SAW   HYDE    PARK 

THE  majority  of  Monet's  English  subjects  are  of 
Waterloo  Bridge  or  the  Thames  River,  and  as  his 
English  sojourn  was  not  long,  the  number  of  paintings 
of  this  period — 1870  and  after — is  not  great.  He  paint- 
ed the  bridge  and  the  river  with  that  same  faithful, 
ever  new  enthusiasm  which  enabled  him  to  produce 
the  Water  Lilies,  and  the  Rouen  Cathedral  series,  solving 
for  himself  the  problem  of  form  in  every  aspect  under 
atmospheric  variations.  One  of  his  English  subjects 
which  does  not  fall  into  these  better-known  groups, 
and  is  thereby  all  the  more  personal  in  its  appeal,  is  a 
small  canvas  showing  a  view  of  Hyde  Park  in  the  early 
evening  light,  which  was  included  in  the  Monet 
exhibition  at  Durand-Ruel's.  It  was  painted  in  the 
year  of  his  arrival,  1870.  The  manner  of  it  is  singularly 
unpretentious,  and  it  is  something  of  a  mystery  how 
its  subdued  tonality  acquires  so  much  distinction. 
Monet  was  to  discover  Turner  in  England,  but  that 
was  later;  there  is  no  touch  of  Turner  here.  But  he 


was  digesting  another  new  influence  which  he  had  just 
felt,  that  of  the  Japanese  prints  which  he  had  seen  in 
Holland  just  before  going  to  England.  It  gave  him  a 
new  concept  of  handling  spatial  relations,  introducing 
harmony,  and  eliminating  the  casual.  That  this  little 
picture  maintains  so  close  a  connexion  between  its 
scattered  impressions  of  a  London  scene  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  this  contact  with  the  Oriental. 


A  RAPHAEL  FOR  DETROIT 

THE  new  Raphael  acquired  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Valen- 
tiner  for  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  comes  from 
an  unnamed  royal  collection  in  Europe.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Titian  Portrait  of  Donna  Cecilia 
Mocenigo,  sold  by  the  same  galleries  which  brought  the 
Raphael  to  this  country,  that  of  E.  &  A.  Silberman, 
also  came  from  a  royal  house  of  Central  Europe.  Both 
are  acquisitions  which  distinctly  enrich  American  col- 
lections. The  Titian  went  to  a  private  owner  in  New 
York,  and  while  it  is  unrecorded  in  the  older  authori- 
ties, is  known  to  Suida  and  Gliick.  The  Raphael  is  a 
superb  work,  and  has  the  advantage  of  exceptional 
subject  matter.  An  unusually  broad  panel  for  its  shal- 
low depth,  it  shows  the  portrait  of  a  patrician  against 
a  long  frieze  with  a  mythological  motif  which  is  said 
to  include  a  portrait  of  the  artist.  The  prayerful  attitude 
indicates  that  it  may  have  been  the  lower  part  of  an 
altar  painting.  Dr.  Valentiner  suggests  tentatively 
that  Raphael's  patron,  Taddeo  Taddei,  is  intended, 
and  that  it  may  originally  have  been  part  of  the 
Madonna  in  Green  painted  for  that  patron  in  1506,  and 
now  in  Vienna.  The  Detroit  panel  is  signed  Raphael 
vrbinas  pinxit  a.d.  mdvi.  There  is  a  possibility,  how- 
ever, from  the  state  of 
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VIEW    IN    HYDE    PARK,    PAINTED    BY    CLAUDE    MONET    IN    1870    ON    HIS    FIRST    VISIT    TO    ENGLAND 


the  inscription  that  the 
year  may  be  1507,  in- 
stead of  1506.  Whoever 
the  subject  may  be  the 
painting  seems  to  us  to 
have  a  special  value  for 
students  of  Raphael's 
portraiture,  as  a  pre- 
decessor of  the  famous 
sediarii  of  the  Mass  of 
Bolsena  in  the  Vatican. 
In  that  kneeling  group 
of  splendidly  dressed 
courtiers  who  look  with 
rapt  attention  upon  the 
miracle  performed  be- 
fore Pope  Julius  II, 
there  are  profiles  strik- 
ingly reminiscent  of  the 
Detroit  picture. 
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POTTERY  FIGURE  OF  A  HORSE  :  LENGTH  64  CM.  :  TANG 
DYNASTY  (A.D.  618-906)  :  EUMORFOPOL'LOS  COLLECTION 
LENT  BY  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION    OF    CHINESE    ART    AT    BURLINGTON     HOUSE 


FROM     GALLERY    AND     MART 

By    H.    GRANVILLE    FELL 


GIFTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUMS 

THE  past  year  has  brought  many  valuable  ac- 
quisitions to  our  National  Museums.  To  the 
Indian  Collections  the  late  Lord  Ampthill,  a 
former  Governor  of  Madras  and  acting  Viceroy  in 
1904,  bequeathed  several  bronzes  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Some  of  these  have  been  on  loan  for  a  time 
but  have  now  become  part  of  our  permanent  heritage. 
Five  are  of  exceptional  quality.  The  largest  and  most 
impressive  in  every  way  is  a  bronze  figure  of  Siva 
JVataraja,  dancing  within  his  wheel  of  fire.  Though 
there  is  a  superb  example  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  this  one  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  be  the 
finest  known.  Measuring  as  it  does  no  less  than  33^ 
inches  high,  it  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the 
craftsman  who  made  it.  The  four-armed  divinity  is 
seen  as  the  Cosmic  Dancer  encircled  by  the  flaming 
nimbus  of  the  manifested  universe.  His  upper  hands 
wield  the  symbols  of  Creation  (the  sacred  Drum)  and 
of  Destruction  (Fire),  whilst  his  lower  hands  offer  Pro- 
tection and  Assurance.  The  supporting  foot,  planted  on 
the  ground,  indicates  'an  abode  to  the  tired  soul,'  and 
beneath  it  he  crushes  the  evil  dwarf  Apasmara  Purusha; 
the  lifted  foot  signifies  'eternal  bliss  to  the  believer.' 
Siva's  consort,  Parvati,  manifested  as  Gauri,  is  repre- 
sented in  another  fine  bronze.  The  goddess  stands 
upon  a  lotus  in  the  characteristic  undulating  {trub- 
hange)  posture.  Her  right  hand  is  placed  to  receive 
the  daily  offering  of  a  newly  plucked  flower.  A  third 
figure  is  the  child  saint,  Sambhandha.  These  three 
bronzes  were  excavated  in  the  proximity  of  a  temple 
in  the  Tinnevelly  district  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
and  probably  date  from  the  early  eleventh  century. 


EARLY    CHINESE    PAINTINGS    AT    SPINK'S 

STIMULATED  by  the  display  of  wonders  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  Chinese  Art,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  established  collectors  will  have  their 
appetites  for  acquisition  newly  whetted  and  that  many 
new  ones  will  be  created.  And  never  was  such  an  op- 
portunity. London  has  become  the  central  market  of 
the  world  for  Chinese  works  of  art.  brought  hither  by 
discriminating  merchant-scholars  whose  knowledge- 
able envoys  have  ransacked  the  Far  East  (as  well  as 
other  sources)  for  the  choicest  specimens  that  can  be 
procured,  regardless  of  cost  and  often  of  personal  risk. 
The   house   of  Spink  is  worthily    representative    of 


these  and  with  characteristic  enterprise  has  arranged 
an  exhibition  of  early  Chinese  paintings  in  a  shrine- 
like setting  which  shows  them  to  great  advantage.  In 
this  atmosphere  of  remoteness  and  peace  we  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  reveries  of  the  poet-painters  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  written  so  expressively  in  the  medium 
of  ink  and  marvel  at  the  adroit  inflexions  of  the  brush 
which  causes  them  to  spring  so  vividly  to  life.  Some 
forty  examples  are  here  to  be  enjoyed.  In  a  small  al- 
bum painting  on  silk  (of  the  oblate  spherical  form)  the 
French  eighteenth-century  pastoral  has  been  antici- 
pated exquisitely.  This  is  an  idyll  of  the  late  Sung 
Dynasty,  painted  before  a.d.  1279.  A  shepherd,  seated 
under  a  weeping  willow  tree  beside  a  stream,  hope- 
fully dips  his  angle,  a  sheep  raises  his  head  to  chew  the 
cud  whilst  a  ewe  licks  her  feeding  lamb.  The  reader 
may  compare  this  description  with  one  of  Boucher's 
chinoiseries,  illustrated  on  p.  59  of  this  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur.  In  another  album  picture  of  similar 
shape,  Yen  Su  (Sung  Dynasty  a.d.  960-1279)  depicts 
a  wanderer  with  his  staff  ascending  a  mountain  in 
Autumn.  This  artist  held  high  position  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Rites.  Austere,  simple  and  beauti- 
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ful  is  the  Wintry  Landscape  with  Woodcutter  of  the  same 
period,  which  we  illustrate.  Monkeys  and  Peach,  a  hang- 
ing picture  (Sung  Dynasty)  has  its  counterpart  in  a 
painting  at  Burlington  House,  illustrated  in  The  Con- 
noisseur last  month.  One  of  the  larger  examples  shows 
the  Gathering  of  the  Wild  Geese,  with  Hibiscus  Flowers, 
by  Ts'ui  Po  who  lived  about  a.d.  1040- 1070.  It  bears 
the  seal  of  the  Hsuian  Lieu  Hall.  A  nearly  square 
hanging  picture  of  the  late  Sung  Dynasty  represents 
the  Plwnix  on  a  Peach  Tree,  exquisitely  drawn,  the  col- 
our scheme  a  little  fuller  than  usual.  A  portrait  of 
the  T'ang  Premier,  Tung  Ching  (Sung  Dynasty)  is  in- 
scribed with  an  elaborate  eulogy  on  his  virtues  by 
Chen  Ta  Chang.  The  extremely  rare  sleeve  scroll,  one 
of  those  carried  by  Court  ladies  as  a  subject  for  dis- 
cussion at  tea  parties  (as  an  alternative  to  scandal)  is 
a  work  of  great  beauty.  In  the  section  unrolled  may  be 
seen  buffalo  carts  descending  rocky  ground  and,  at  an 
interval,  a  flock  of  goats  browsing  among  young  bam- 
boo shoots.  Coming  to  later  times  we  note  an  interest- 
ing painting,  executed  under  Jesuit  missionary  influ- 
ence, of  St.  John  the  Divine  receiving  the  book  of  the 
Revelation  from  the  Angel;  this  of  the  reign  of  Ch'ien 
Lung.  Besides  paintings,  Messrs.  Spink's  exhibition 
comprises  many  other  fine  things  attractively  dis- 
played. The  last-named  Emperor's  saddle,  made  ex- 
pressly for  and  probably  used  by  him,  is  unique  in 
Europe.  It  is  of  carved  red  lacquer  with  green  inlays. 
The  Shang-Yin  and  Chou  bronzes  are  worthy  to  com- 
panion those  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  we  must 


WINTRY  LANDSCAPE  WITH  A  WOODCUTTER  :    ALBUM  PAINTING 
IX  CHINESE    INK  :    SUNG  DYNASTY   :    AT  SPINK  AND    SONS  LTD. 


draw  attention  to  a  pair  of  magnificent  dark-blue 
enamelled  copper  vases  with  covers,  made  in  imita- 
tion of  pottery.  One  more  object  which  demands  men- 
tion is  a  green  and  yellow  enamelled  flower  vase  of 
T'ang  pottery,  modelled  as  rising  from  the  back  of  a 
bird  reposing  amid  a  conventionalized  lotus  flower. 
This  exhibition  does  great  credit  to  its  organizers. 


A    CATALOGUE    OF    SPORTING    ITEMS 

AVERY  interesting  catalogue  has  reached  us  from 
the  house  of  J.  Kyrle  Fletcher  Ltd.,  31  Conduit 
St.,  W.  This  describes  in  detail  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  items,  dealing  mainly  with  old  books  on  Sports 
and  Pastimes,  many  possessing  those  fine  aquatint 
colour  plates  now  so  eagerly  sought.  One  of  the  most 
covetable  is  an  atlas  folio  album,  undated,  but  in  a 
binding  of  about  1835,  containing  forty-two  colour 
plates  by  Henry  Aiken  and  others.  Several  of  these  are 
sets,  some  like  the  Symptoms  series  which  was  never 
completed,  now  exceedingly  rare.  Included  in  this  re- 
markable album  is  the  complete  set  of  forty-two 
coloured  plates  by  Henry  Aiken,  Illustrations  of  Popular 
Songs.  Another  important  item  is  a  collection  of  ten  of 
the  fourteen  engravings  of  famous  race-horses  which 
were  successful  between  1750  and  1790,  by  George  T. 
Stubbs,  after  portraits  by  his  father  George  Stubbs. 
The  remaining  sections  comprise  books  on  Angling, 
Shooting,  Big  Game  Hunting,  Boxing,  Fox-hunting, 
Travel,  Golf,  Mountaineering  and  other  sports.  A 
few  oil  paintings  of  sporting  subjects  are  offered  by- 
such  admired  masters  as  Ben  Marshall,  Philip  Rein- 
agle  and  Francis  Sartorius. 


CHINESE  ART  IN  MOUNT  STREET 

YET  another  assemblage  of  rare  Chinese  works  of 
art  has  become  the  focus  of  interest  at  the  galleries 
of  John  Sparks  at  128,  Mount  Street,  W.,  a  house 
much  frequented  by  connoisseurs  of  the  arts  of  the 
Far  East.  Here,  in  conjunction  with  the  equally 
well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  C.  T.  Loo  of  Paris,  is  ar- 
ranged an  extensive  and  varied  collection  of  fine  pro- 
ducts in  bronze,  pottery  and  porcelain,  many  of  which 
vie  in  importance  with  those  now  at  Burlington  House. 
Coming  possibly  rather  within  the  category  of  archae- 
ology than  of  fine  art,  but  nevertheless  of  great  interest, 
are  some  fragments  of  carved  bone,  dating  from  ap- 
proximately 1500  B.C.  One  of  these  has  a  stylized 
design  on  one  face  and  an  inscription  inlaid  in  tur- 
quoise on  the  other.  Of  the  several  fine  Chou 
bronzes,  one,  of  about  1000  B.C.,  is  a  large  quadrangu- 
lar hu,  with  eight  upright  serrated  ribs  running  down 
its  entire  length.  It  is  decorated  with  t'ao  tieh  masks 
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and  dragons  on  a  cloud  and  thunder  pattern  back- 
ground. There  are  fifty-six  bronzes  of  the  early 
periods  and  of  such  varying  types  as  mirrors,  vases, 
cups,  incense-burners,  ritual  weapons  and  figures, 
some  remarkable  T'ang  pottery,  including  animals 
and  figures  excavated  from  a  tomb  in  Honan.  Of 
these,  we  reproduce  the  figure  of  a  Bactrian  camel, 
with  pack  saddle,  in  green  and  brownish  yellow 
glazes.  An  altogether  exceptional  piece  of  this  period 
is  a  spirited  model  of  a  mounted  archer  carved  in 
stone  and  having  remains  of  black  and  red  pigments. 


ELEGANCE    IN    ENGLISH    FURNITURE 

A  RAMBLE  through  the  vast  galleries  in  New 
Oxford  Street  in  which  Messrs.  M.  Harris  &  Sons 
store  and  display  the  bulk  of  their  possessions  is  a 
revelation  of  what  has  been  achieved  by  the  incom- 
parable English  cabinet  makers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Here  is  a  museum  of  fine  furniture,  the  spoils 
of  many  an  ancient  country  seat,  and  as  often  as  not 
relics  of  proud  and  noble  families.  Some  are  of  earlier 
date,  as,  for  example,  an  entire  room  with  its  oak 
panelling  and  richly  carved  cornices  and  door  frames 
complete  with  furniture  and  fittings  en  suite  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Another  room  is  filled  with  rare 
specimens  of  the  period  of  Queen  Anne,  including  a 
pair  of  exceptionally  fine  vermilion  lacquered  cabin- 
ets, with  bold  cresting  on  gilt  gesso  stands,  chairs  and 
mirrors.  We  illustrate  a  chair  from  a  set  of  eight,  with 
three  window  seats  and  a  pair  of  side  tables  with  or- 
molu mounts,  purchased  recently  from  Culham  House 
near  Abingdon,  Berks.  These  are  of  very  rare  type,  in 


the  style  associated  with  Sheraton,  the  chair  backs 
carved  as  flower  vases,  veneered  and  inlaid  with  col- 
oured woods  and  with  engraved  surface  details.  Their 
elegance  of  design  may  be  seen  in  our  reproduction. 


EARLY    LANDSCAPES    AT   AGNEW'S 

AN  interesting  opportunity  was  lately  given  at 
JL\.  Agnew's  to  study  the  evolution  and  progress  of 
landscape  painting  during  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  in  Western  Europe.  To  note  the  links 
between  the  continental  schools  and  our  own,  through 
van  Goyen,  the  Ruisdaels,  Canaletto,  Guardi  and 
others  to  Richard  Wilson  and  Gainsborough  was  an 
enjoyable  and  instructive  experience.  The  canvases 
shown  were  not  only  excellently  chosen  but  without 
exception  in  remarkably  fine  condition,  and  all  de- 
served attention.  How  much  the  English  landscapists 
learnt  from  the  Dutch  in  the  matter  of  sky-painting  is 
immediately  evident.  One  need  only  look  at  the  su- 
perbly modelled  clouds  in  J.  C.  Rietschoof's  (a  some- 
what rare  painter)  River  Scene  with  Shipping,  in  which  a 
heavily  charged  cumulus  sails  magnificently  over  a 
reefed  sloop  of  war.  This  picture  is  well  matched  by 
H.  J.  Dubbel's  attractive  Shipping  at  Sea.  The  main 
features  in  Landscape  in  Holland,   by  Jan  van  Goyen, 
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dated  1646,  are  a  towered  church  by  a  wooden  bridge 
spanning  a  canal  and  a  distant  township,  surely  recog- 
nizable. A  most  interesting  example  by  Saloman  van 
Ruisdael  is  a  Forest  Landscape,  with  an  Inn,  at  which  red- 
coated  horsemen  have  encountered  some  town  travel- 
lers in  wagons  halting  for  refreshment.  In  the  shaded 
foreground  are  cattle  standing  knee  deep  in  a  pond. 
Jan  Siebericht's  The  Watering  Place,  shows  him  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  modern  school  of  cool  air  and 
fresh  green  foliage.  In  comparing  Saloman  van  Ruis- 
dael's  Ferry  with  Gainsborough's  delightful  Drinking 
Place  (from  the  Samuel  Rogers  and  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts  collections)  we  may  note  how  much  the  Eng- 
lishman owes  to  his  forerunner  in  composition,  style 
and  sentiment,  the  palm  in  sentiment  being  with  the 
Englishman.  Of  two  large  Canalettos  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  matching  in  size,  our 
preference  is  for  the  impeccably  drawn — though  at- 
mosphere gives  way  to  precision — Grand  Canal,  Venice, 
every  stone  of  which  must  have  been  familiar  to  him. 
The  other  is  one  of  his  many  paintings  of  The  Feast  of 
the  Bucentaur,  Venice.  One  of  P.  J.  de  Loutherbourg's 
landscapes,  surely  one  of  his  finest,  Derwentwater, 
dated  1800,  with  its  splendid  rendering  of  mists  and 
mountains,  fully  justifies  Turner's  avowed  admiration. 
Bellotto's  vividly  lighted  Venice  vies  with  an  exquisitely 
crisp  little  Guardi  The  Ruined  Tower  and  contrasts  with 
his  own  more  sombre  vision  of  Verona.  With  the  best  of 


all  these,  a  glowing  Richard  Wilson,  Llyn  Peris  and 
DolBadarn  Castle  more  than  holds  its  own,  by  reason 
of  its  breadth,  its  noble  design  and  its  melting  at- 
mosphere, a  truly  fine  example  by  this  artist. 

A  few  figure  subjects  supplement  and  enrich  this 
distinguished  gathering.  The  Rape  of  Europa,  by  G.  B. 
Tiepolo,  painted  with  extraordinary  verve  and  bril- 
liancy is  a  variant  of  Veronese's  well-known  picture. 
This  version  was  executed  to  the  order  of  Francesco 
Algarotti  the  author,  and  friend  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  A  work  that  cinema  producers  might  do  well 
to  study  is  G.  P.  Pannini's  Lottery  in  the  Piazza  del 
Montecitoris,  Rome.  Its  bustling  crowds  are  so  skilfully 
grouped  and  so  suggestive  of  excitement  that  the  hub- 
bub becomes  almost  audible.  A  notable  canvas  of  con- 
siderable dimensions  The  Return  from  Egypt,  painted  by 
Van  Dyck  in  about  his  twentieth  year,  is  an  adaptation, 
and  in  many  ways  a  refinement,  of  a  composition  by 
Rubens.  Its  maturityandfreedomof  handling  is  already 
astonishing.  As  a  diversion,  the  portrait  by  George 
Stubbsof  the  Earl  of  Portland's  racehorse  Pumpkin  with 
a  red-coated  groom  is  shown ;  a  type  of  picture  essen- 
tially English.  Pumpkin  was  a  chestnut  with  a  white 
blaze  who  won  sixteen  out  of  his  twenty-four  races.  His 
winnings  included  9,150  guineas,  9  hogsheads  of  claret 
and  the  Newmarket  October  Cup.  French  painting  in 
this  Exhibition  is  worthily  represented  in  fine  works 
by  J.  F.   de   Troy,  J.    B.    Huet    and   M.   Duplessis. 
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THE   ARTIST   AND   HIS   PUBLIC 

By  Eric  Newton 
(London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin.  7s.  6d.  net) 

CONCERNING   BEAUTY 

By  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

(Princeton  University  Press.   $3.00) 

HERE  we  have  two  volumes  dealing  more  or 
less  with  the  same  theme,  yet  poles  apart  in 
method  and  approach.  Mr.  Eric  Newton 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  the  artist  and  crafts- 
man; Mr.  Mather  from  the  more  detached  angle  of 
the  cultured  observer. 

Mr.  Newton  writes  of  art  and  artists  with  a  plea- 
sant ease,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  lapses 
into  levity.  His  attitude  is  that  of  the  practical  worker, 
who  knows  that  one  does  not  love  nor  study  a  thing 
the  less  because  one  may  occasionally  grin  at  it.  His 
critical  analysis  is  often  very  shrewd,  and  it  has,  more- 
over, the  advantage  of  being  admittedly  a  personal 
statement,  'written  to  please  myself.'  Though  there 
may  be  occasions  when  one  does  not  see  eye-to-eye 
with  Mr.  Newton,  one  reads  ahead  in  the  sheer  de- 
light of  discovering  his  viewpoint.  There  are,  perhaps, 
not  many  books  on  art,  written  by  artists,  of  which  as 
much  can  be  said.  As  a  fresh  and  individual  pro- 
nouncement, which  often  attains  to  the  best  sort  of 
common  sense,  and  is  thoroughly  readable  into  the 
bargain,  The  Artist  and  his  Public 
can  be  commended. 

In  Concerning  Beauty,  Mr.  Frank 
Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  essays  to  plumb 
profounder  depths.  He  does  not  stop 
at  estimating  and  analysing  a  work 
of  art  at  every  stage  from  its  con- 
ception by  the  artist  to  its  appre- 
ciation by  the  critical  observer;  the 
actual  nature  of  the  artist  and  the 
observer  is  subjected  to  lengthy  in- 
vestigation. Mr.  Mather  permits 
himself  a  latitude  of  expression 
which  is  more  refreshing  than  the 
cringing  demeanour  adopted  by 
some  authors.  To  describe  an  art 
lover  (as  distinct  from  a  creative  or 
a  critical  worker)  as  'a  naive  person 
without  intellectual  curiosity  as  to 
his  own  aesthetic  processes,'  is  not 
to  advance  a  definition  acceptable 
bv  most  members  of  that  consider- 
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able  body,  but  it  does  snow  a  quite        tratioxs  from  the 


commendable  absence  of  desire  to  an  indiscriminate 
genuflection  in  the  temple  of  Rimmon.  Yet  when 
Mr.  Mather  declares  that  'sheer  poverty  has  limited' 
him  to  collecting  'older  art,'  in  place  of  that  of  to-day, 
it  is  surely  time  to  call  a  halt.  Whatever  limitations 
may  have  been  imposed  by  existing  conditions  on 
collectors  in  the  United  States,  it  is  possible  to  form 
a  collection  of  contemporary  art  in  London  at  no 
extreme  outlay.  This,  however,  is  a  minor  point  in 
a  book  teeming  with  suggestive  and  well  considered 
material,  much  of  which  deserves  careful  attention. 
There  are  several  illustrations. — C.R.G. 


THE    COUNTRYMAN'S    ENGLAND 

By  Dorothy  Hartley 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

UNLIKE  some  contemporary  writers  on  country 
matters,  Miss  Dorothy  Hartley  has  a  lifelong 
knowledge  of  her  subject.  She  has  lived  in  Yorkshire, 
Oxfordshire,  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Midlands,  the 
Home  Counties  and  North  Wales;  and  this  close  as- 
sociation combined  with  her  genuine  love  of  the  coun- 
try has  enabled  her  to  see  much  that  would  escape  the 
casual  commentator.  Only  someone  who  has  gone 
'into  the  country,  not  through  it,'  could  tell  us  of  the 
making  of  haggis,  brose,  cheese  and  Melton  Mowbray 
pies,  and  explain  them  clearly  by  pen  and  ink  sketches. 
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Miss  Hartley  writes,  too,  of  the  training  of  sheep-dogs, 
the  art  of  the  hedger,  the  work  that  goes  on  unsus- 
pected in  the  beechwoods,  the  'sniggling'  of  eels  and 
other  aspects  of  the  countryman's  England,  which  to 
many  are  unfamiliar.  Interspersed  with  these  accounts 
of  little-known  crafts  are  delightful  legends,  such  as 
that  of  the  'colyers'  or  charcoal  burners'  ghosts.  But 
The  Countryman 's  England  is  more  than  a  discussion 
of  English  folklore  and  crafts;  it  is  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  country  itself;  from  the  mountains,  farmlands, 
downs  and  woods,  to  the  fens  and  sea  coast.  And  the 
survey  is  made  all  the  more  real  by  many  beautiful 
photographs.  As  Mr.  A.  G.  Street  aptly  expresses  it 
in  his  Foreword,  'Miss  Hartley  does  not  stress  the 
economic  value  of  the  countryside  to  the  nation  .  .  . 
she  writes  of  its  real  value,  of  its  stability,  its  peace  and 
its  continuity.'  It  is  refreshing  to  find  these  in  this 
age  of  noise  and  commercialism. — B.I.W. 


GREEK   SALAD 

An  Autobiography  of  Greek  Travel 

By  Kenneth  Matthews 
(London:   Peter  Davies.  8s.  6d.  net.) 

MR.  MATTHEWS  is  the  last  of  a  fairly  long  line. 
Even  as  late  as  1806,  according  to  Chateau- 
briand, Englishmen  were  to  be  found  on  the  roads  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and,  at  a  Greek  house  called  the 
Auberge  anglais  at  Mistra,  one  ate  roast  beef  and  drank 
port.  And,  even  at  that  date  one  said  what  one  thought. 
There  is  still  the  glorious  landscape,  prodigal  of  moun- 
tain and  coastline,  and  a  good  travelling  season;  but, 
where  a  century  ago  the  traveller's  way  to  the  rare 
towns  lay  through  solitary  wastes  that  inspired  merely 
curiosity  or  resentful  surprise  punctuated  by  anger  at 
Turkish  insolence  and  destructiveness,  his  progress 
now,  under  a  libertarian  regime,  begets  sentiments 
that  are  far  more  mixed.  To  have  noted  all  the  epi- 
thets Mr.  Matthews  registers — with  an  accuracy  that, 
one  gets  to  feel,  gives  them  in  most  cases  their  deserts — 
against  the  people  and  things  he  came  across,  would 
have  made  an  interesting  catalogue.  The  net  effect 
produced  is  doubtless  the  measure  of  a  sorely  tried 
nation's  slide  back  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Shacks,  tin  cans,  waste  paper,  orange  peel  in  the 
Parthenon,  miserable  Athenians  going  about  orange 
eating  and  spitting,  the  eternal  dust,  affluvia,  .  .  .  etc. 
In  Chapter  II  the  author,  as  a  Hellenist,  bravely  de- 
cided that  it  is  mere  sentimentalism  to  be  disappointed 
in  Greece,  to  expect  to  find  a  period  of  history  in  sus- 
pended animation ;  yet  this  philosophy  had  some  rude 
shocks.  In  masterly  fashion  the  book  hits  off  the  de- 
ficiencies of  a  slipshod,  superficial  organization;  and 
there  is  also  a  description  of  a  school  (Part  III) 
which  has  to  be  read  to  be  believed. — 0. 


GABRIELLE    CAPET 

Par  le  Comte  Arnauld  Doria 

(Paris:  Les  Beaux- Arts) 

THOUGH  Comte  Arnauld  Doria  may  be  justi- 
fied in  describing  Gabrielle  Capet  as  une  artiste 
oubliee,  this  excellently  documented  volume  should  do 
much  towards  rectifying  the  situation.  Though  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  the  elements  of  greatness  in  the 
work  of  this  woman  portrait  painter,  it  is  certainly  of 
sufficient  interest  and  merit  to  warrant  a  scholarly 
analysis  of  the  ascertainable  facts.  This  Comte 
Arnauld  Doria  has  performed  in  exemplary  fashion. 

Marie-Gabrielle  Capet,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Capet  and  Marie  Blanc,  his  wife,  was  born  at  Lyon, 
parish  of  Ainay,  September  6th,  1 761 .  Despite  the 
high  associations  connected  with  their  name,  the 
parents  were  of  very  modest  means  and  station.  There 
is  no  precise  information  as  to  how  Gabrielle  com- 
menced her  art  studies;  but  she  was  at  Paris  in  1781, 
where  she  was  a  pupil  under  Mme.  Labille-Guiard, 
the  well-known  portrait  painter  and  rival  of  Mme. 
Vigee-Lebrun.  In  the  same  year,  Gabrielle  is  found 
exhibiting  for  the  first  time — at  the  Exposition  de  la 
Jeunesse,  in  the  Place  Dauphine;  while  in  1791  she 
made  her  initial  appearance  at  the  Salon.  The 
association  with  Labille-Guiard,  which  was  destined 
to  exercise  a  lifelong  influence  on  Gabrielle,  brought 
the  latter  into  contact  with  distinguished  circles.  Con- 
formably with  the  intellectual  liberalism  which  had 
gained  a  wide  hold,  the  younger  woman  followed  her 
mistress  in  adopting  the  'new  ideas,'  doubtless,  like 
many  of  her  kind,  without  any  clear  perception  of  the 
revolutionary  excesses  to  which  they  were  the  prelude. 
The  time  was  at  hand  when  'Capet'  would  be  any- 
thing but  a  passport  to  favour,  or  even  to  personal 
safety.  Nevertheless,  at  the  very  height  of  the  troubles, 
we  find  Gabrielle  making  a  sympathetic  representa- 
tion of  the  Dauphin  in  the  garden  of  the  Temple. 

After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  Labille-Guiard  ob- 
tained apartments  in  the  Louvre,  where  Capet  lived 
with  her  for  fifteen  years;  and  when  the  painter  Andre 
Vincent,  regularizing  a  long  liaison,  married  Labille- 
Guiard,  Gabrielle  became  virtually  the  pair's  adopted 
daughter.  From  being  a  pupil,  Gabrielle  could  now 
point  to  a  number  of  successes  on  her  own  account, 
and  though  she  more  or  less  renounced  her  career 
before  her  death,  she  did  so  in  the  consciousness  of 
personal  achievement.  On  August  3rd,  18 16,  Vincent 
died  in  her  arms,  and  on  the  following  November 
1st  she  herself  passed  away. 

Among  the  excellencies  of  this  volume  is  a  valuable 
catalogue  of  the  works  of  Gabrielle  Capet  in  pastel,  oil, 
and  miniature,  while  the  illustrations  give  a  clear  idea  of 
the  merit  and  limitations  of  an  artist  whose  achieve- 
ment renders  her  worthy  of  remembrance. — C.R.G. 
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CHINESE    CALLIGRAPHY 

By  Lucy  Driscoll  and  Kenji  Toda 

(University  of  Chicago  Press  and  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  gs.  net.) 

'"pHE  premature  and  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Berthold 
-L  Laufer  in  September  of  last  year  has  robbed  the 
world  of  sinology  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  this 
book  of  the  preface  that  he  had  promised  to  write  for 
it.  Such  a  preface  might  have  rendered  this  volume  a 
little  more  easy  of  comprehension  to  the  average 
Western  reader,  who  is  only  vaguely  conscious  that 
beauty  of  handwriting,  which  over  here  is  regarded  as 
comparatively  unimportant,  is  in  Chinese  opinion 
considered  as  one  of  the  chief  of  the  fine  arts.  'This 
essay,'  the  authors  say,  'was  first  written  many  years 
ago  as  a  chapter  for  a  book  on  Brush  and  Ink,  a  Study  in 
Chinese  Painting,  and  attempted  an  analysis,  based  en- 
tirely on  Chinese  sources,  of  brush  expression  in  the 
abstract  art  of  calligraphy,  in  preparation  for  under- 
standing its  role  in  the  representational  art  of  paint- 
ing.' It  ranges  over  sixty-odd  pages,  and  is  illustrated 
by  seventeen  reproductions  of  ink  rubbings  from  the 
Laufer  collection.  It  is  obviously  the  product  of  a 
great  deal  of  reading,  but  that  does  not  make  it  any 
easier  for  the  enquiring  Westerner  to  digest.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences:  'In  such  cases  the  character  furn- 
ished only  the  emotional  starting-point  for  a  new  ad- 
venture in  movement  that  prescribed  its  own  develop- 
ment. Although  satisfying  as  a  dynamic  symbol,  it  is 
often  almost  illegible  as  a  character  '  are  obviously  de- 
scribing something  which  is  so  alien  to  Western  ideas 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  readers  will  succeed 
in  finishing  the  book,  and  still  more  doubtful  if  they 
will  do  so  with  either  pleasure  or  profit. — W.K. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ART  IN  SCHOOLS 

By  Evelyn  Gibbs,  A.R.E.,  A.R.C.A. 
(London:  Williams  &  Norgate  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

THE  outcome  of  the  practical  experience  of  an  en- 
thusiastic teacher  who  is  herself  an  accomplished 
artist,  based  upon  her  observation  of  the  work  done  by 
the  senior  girls  in  two  small  elementary  schools.  No 
claim  is  made  that  the  pictures  reproduced  are  in  any 
way  out  of  the  ordinary  or  by  children  peculiarly 
gifted.  Yet,  like  the  work  of  most  young  and  untrained 
pupils,  they  are  convincing  by  reason  of  their  sheer 
spontaneity.  It  is  this  merit  that  the  author  seeks  to  re- 
tain. The  idea  is  that  'every  normal  child  has  some 
artistic  ability  which  can  be  developed'  and  the 
method  of  developing  it  lies  in  the  direction  of  en- 
couraging the  child  to  see  and  to  select  and  to  enjoy 
the  doing  by  directly  stimulating  the  inventive  faculty 
and  urging  him  to  self-expression.  Miss  Gibbs  believes 


the  old  method  of  academic  teaching  to  be  stifling  to 
the  creative  impulse  and  that  'the  chief  error  was  the 
assumption  that  it  was  necessary  to  teach  the  child  to 
"draw."  '  Some  of  us  still  believe  that  this  is  the  only 
way — certainly  the  only  way  to  ultimate  success — and 
that  by  eliminating  all  difficulties,  we  only  get  a  horde 
of  unwanted  daubers.  To  the  real  artist,  knowledge  of 
drawing  increases  the  power  of  expression  and  helps 
rather  than  hinders  it.  When  it  comes  to  lettering,  the 
author  rightly  proceeds  on  purely  academic  lines,  so 
why  not  with  figure  drawing?  Lettering  is  not  subject 
to  fanciful  experiments,  and  the  examples  she  quotes 
for  study  and  reference  could  not  be  bettered.  The 
practical  chapters  in  this  book  are  very  useful  and  the 
technical  details  easy  to  follow.  These  include  Ap- 
plique work,  Pattern-making,  Lino-cutting,  Lino- 
printing  on  Paper  and  Fabrics  and  Materials. — H.G.F. 


BLAKE,    GENERAL-AT-SEA 

By  C.  D.  Curtis,  F.R.H.S. 

Foreword  by  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Earl  Jellicoe, 
G.C.B.,  O.M.,  G.C.V.O.,  LL.D. 

(Taunton:  Barnicott  &  Pearce,  the  Wessex  Press) 

ROBERT  BLAKE,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
.  lish  admirals,  except  Nelson,  hardly  came  into 
public  view  until  he  was  fifty.  The  record  of  the  re- 
maining eight  years  of  his  life,  which  includes  all  his 
naval  career,  makes  so  important  an  item  in  English 
history,  that  his  earlier  biographers  have  given  it  in 
full  detail.  Mr.  Curtis  does  not  fall  behind  in  this 
respect.  Indeed  in  one  important  particular,  he  has 
been  able  to  correct  the  generally  accepted  account 
of  Blake's  crowning  achievement — the  successful  attack 
on  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe.  For  he  shows  that  Blake, 
in  his  triumphant  exit  from  the  port,  was  helped  by 
no  fortuitous  change  of  wind,  but  that  by  sheer  sea- 
manship he  worked  his  fleet  out  in  the  teeth  of  the 
breeze  that  had  brought  it  in.  Yet  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  fresh  light  that  Mr. 
Curtis  has  been  able  to  throw  on  Blake's  early  life  and 
career.  There  are  still  gaps  left  in  the  documented 
narrative,  the  most  important  being  the  interval  be- 
tween Blake's  departure  from  Oxford  in  1625,  and 
his  election  as  M.P.  for  his  native  town  of  Bridgwater 
in  1639.  The  writer,  however,  is  able  to  bring  forward 
strong  evidence  to  confirm  the  identification  of  Blake 
with  the  Robert  Blake  who  in  1629  joined  the  'Com- 
pany of  the  Freemen  of  the  Borough  of  Dorchester' 
and  traded  extensively  with  Holland;  he  also  quotes 
a  Dutch  statement,  which  goes  to  show  that  for  several 
years  Blake  was  living  at  Schiedam.  Such  experiences 
might  well  account  for  the  knowledge  of  maritime 
matters  which  Blake  was  to  display  in  his  future 
capacity  of  General-at-Sea.   It  was,  however,  as  a 
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soldier  that  he  first  joined  the  Parliamentary  forces. 
Presently,  made  a  Colonel  and  put  in  charge  of  a 
detached  fort  at  Bristol,  Blake  held  out  until  after  the 
garrison  in  the  city  surrendered;  at  Lyme  Regis  and 
Taunton,  where  he  was  in  chief  command,  he  main- 
tained the  places  heroically  and  successfully  against 
great  odds  and,  after  their  relief,  ended  the  war  in 
the  West  by  capturing  Dunster.  His  success  caused  him 
to  be  promoted  to  the  high  rank  of  General-at-Sea;  he 
was  sent  to  hunt  down  Prince  Rupert's  predatory 
fleet,  overawe  the  foreign  powers  which  aided  it,  and 
capture  the  island  strongholds  which  still  held  out  for 
the  Crown,  a  complicated  task  performed  with  dogged 
pertinacity.  Mr.  Curtis  gives  a  long,  interesting  and 
thoroughly  documented  narrative  of  all  this  portion 
of  Blake's  career,  and  with  similar  painstaking  and 
exhaustive  research  deals  with  the  admiral's  triumphs 
during  the  wars  with  Holland  and  Spain  that  followed. 
His  book  well  deserves  the  high  commendation  paid 
to  it  by  Admiral  Lord  Jellicoe  in  his  interesting  Fore- 
word. More  than  any  other  biography  of  Blake  it  does 
justice  to  the  admiral's  seamanship  and  technical  skill, 
as  well  as  to  the  tenacious  courage  which  enabled  him 
to  win  success  in  circumstances  that  would  have  made 
a  more  timid  man  despair. — C.R.G. 


ARTS   OF   WEST   AFRICA 

Edited  by  Michael  E.  Sadler 

(International   Institute   of  African   Languages   and 
Cultures:  Oxford  University  Press.  5s.) 

THIS  useful  book  is  the  first  in  English  to  deal  at  all 
adequately  with  its  subject.  West  African  sculp- 
ture, from  its  fine  qualities  of  volume  and  design,  has 
for  some  time  been  the  focus  of  enthusiastic  study  on 
the  Continent,  where  it  has  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  contemporary  art,  and  particularly  the  Fauvist 
school  of  painters.  But  in  this  country  a  basic  work 
was  needed  to  crystallize  information  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  African  artists ;  it  is  found  in  this  collection 
of  essays  by  leading  authorities.  Sir  William  Rothen- 
stein  contributes  the  introduction;  Sir  Michael  Sadler 
writes  on  the  significance  and  vitality  of  African  art; 
Mr.  G.  A.  Stevens  on  its  educational  significance;  Mr. 
Gabriel  Pippet  on  teaching  wood-carving  at  Achi- 
mota;  while  Mr.  Richard  Carline  selects  and  com- 
ments upon  the  32  photographic  plates  which  would 
alone  make  the  book  of  value  to  students.  While  de- 
monstrating the  indisputable  excellence  of  classic 
African  art,  the  authors  deal  also  with  the  question  of 
its  continuance.  Essentially  of  religious  inspiration,  as 
Sir  William  Rothenstein  points  out,  conversion  and 
increasing  contact  with  a  different  civilization  are  de- 
stroying the  ancient  aesthetic  values.  The  Institute  of 
African  Languages  and  Cultures  is  making  a  great 


effort  for  preservation,  without,  however,  encouraging 
mere  pastiche,  and  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Pippet  give 
interesting  accounts  of  the  treatment  of  a  complicated 
dilemma — the  survival  of  an  aesthetic  expression  whose 
psychological  origins  have  been  removed.  The  rest  of 
the  book,  although  more  stress  might  have  been  laid 
on  the  remarkable  formal  triumphs  of  Beninese  sculp- 
ture, is  an  excellent  guide  to  a  section  of  art  which 
equals,  in  its  confrontation  of  the  problem  of  expres- 
sion, the  achievement  of  other  cultures. — -CM. 


THE   HEART   OF    ENGLAND 

By  Ivor  Brown 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

THIS  is  not  another  pilgrimage  through  England's 
historic  churches  and  villages  nor  a  tour  of  her 
industrial  towns,  but  a  clear  survey  of  contemporary 
England  as  a  whole.  The  author  finds  The  Heart  of 
England  in  her  ports,  seaside  and  market  towns,  mills, 
'Coketowns'  and  suburbs.  His  exact  and  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  English  suburb  is  an  achievement  in 
itself,  but  no  more  so  than  his  portrayal  of  the  average 
English  inn.  For  he  finds  the  pulse  of  England  as  surely 
in  her  outlying  country  districts  and  on  her  downs 
and  moors  as  in  her  industrial  towns.  The  photo- 
graphs, of  which  there  are  over  130,  are  selected  with 
the  same  impartiality;  peaceful  country  landscapes 
being  as  fairly  represented  as  the  crowded  sands  of 
Southend.  It  is  a  well-planned  and  searching  analysis, 
the  typical  village  parson,  policeman,  and  school- 
master, the  sheep-farmer,  factory  worker  and  new 
landowner  are  all  faithfully  depicted.  The  people  of 
England  are  shown  at  work,  but  more  particularly  at 
play;  the  'dogs,'  'hiking,'  motoring,  grouse-shooting, 
cricket  are  only  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Ivor  Brown 
touches  upon  in  his  pithy  and  accurate  picture  of  'life 
as  it  is  lived  in  England  to-day.'  All  his  comments  are 
worth  reading,  for  in  addition  to  a  keen  perception 
and  well-stored  mind  he  has  a  grand  sense  of  humour. 
Not  only  this,  but  his  judgments  are  remarkably  un- 
biased. He  realizes  the  disadvantages  of  modern  Eng- 
land— the  evils  of  'mean  ribbon  development  .  .  . 
perky  villadom  .  .  .  mushroom  suburbs';  yet  he  can 
see  what  the  motor  bicycle  means  to  the  city  worker, 
what  the  cinema  means  to  the  weary  housewife,  and 
these  together  with  other  factors  make  him  convinced 
that  a  great  many  English  people  are  leading  a  fuller 
life  than  they  would  have  done  thirty  years  ago.  Many 
critics  of  modern  England  ignore  this  view.  They  are  so 
apt  to  lament  the  decay  of  the  picturesque  and  histor- 
ic England  of  the  'good  old  days,'  without  remember- 
ing the  advantages  that  the  changes  have  brought. 
Yet  these  advantages  have  reduced  England's  death 
rate  by  nearly  half  in  the  last  forty  years. — B.I.W. 
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BERTRAM     NICHOLLS     (1883-         )    :  PRESI- 
DENT   OF    THE    ROYAL    SOCIETY     OF 
BRITISH   ARTISTS    (1931-         ) 
By  Frank  Rutter 

(The  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists'  Art  Club  Pub- 
lications No.  2.  London.  Issued  to  members.  7s.6d.net.) 

MR.  BERTRAM  NICHOLLS'  romantic  land- 
scape possesses  a  peculiar  interest  for  collectors 
of  retrospective  art,  as  it  is  a  conscious  and  unashamed 
development  of  influences  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  Reynolds,  Richard  Wilson,  Cotman,  and, 
in  water  colour,  Cozens  and  Stubbs.  As  Mr.  Rutter 
points  out  in  this  able  and  well-illustrated  monograph, 
where  other  painters  have  fallen  easily  to  the  taste  of 
the  moment,  Mr.  Nicholls  has  had  courage  to  explore 
the  English  tradition,  and,  thence  drawing  strength,  to 
produce  a  series  of  works  which  are  strongly  individual. 
Born  at  Didsbury,  near  Manchester,  in  1883,  Ber- 
tram Nicholls  had  some  of  his  artistic  training  at  the 
Slade  School.  But  London,  as  he  was  to  find,  was 
permeated  with  distracting  influences.  When,  at  a 
later  date,  he  spent  eighteen  months  in  Chelsea,  he 
discovered  that  'the  perpetual  chatter  about  such 
ideas  as  were  in  the  air  made  progress  on  the  lines  I 
desired  hopeless.'  Eventually,  having  married  in  Sus- 
sex, he  settled  at  Steyning,  and  it  is  from  this  period 
(191 2)  that  Nicholls'  more  familiar  history  com- 
mences. During  the  War,  his  talent  found  an  outlet  in 
the  R.F.C.,  in  making  panoramic  views  from  kite  bal- 
loons. In  1919,  he  started  re-exhibiting,  and  in  1921 
Drying  the  Sails  was  a  Chantrey  purchase.— C.R.G. 


SUMMER  EVENING  IN   THE    HEBRIDES  :    A   WOOD-ENGRAVING    BY 
BY  THE  KEDFERN  GALLERY  :  FROM  FIXE  PRISTS  OF  THE   YEAR, 


FINE    PRINTS    OF   THE   YEAR,   1935 

An  Annual  Review  of  Contemporary  Etching, 

Engraving  and  Lithography 

Edited  by  Malcolm  C.  Salaman,  Hon.  R.E. 

American  Section  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Morrow 

(London:    Halton    &    Company    Ltd.    New    York: 

Minton,  Balch  &  Company,    lit  X  9  in.  25s.) 

NOT  many  years  ago  the  demand  for  etchings  by 
a  small  group  of  practitioners  so  well-known  to 
fame  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  particularize  them 
by  name,  raised  the  prices  of  their  works  to  figures 
that  were  almost  fantastical,  and  this  almost  imme- 
diately after  publication.  Then  ensued  a  flutter  in  the 
studios:  hopeful  young  etchers  were  grounding  and 
biting  copper  in  all  directions,  and  as  ever  in  such 
cases,  fickle  fashion  turned  and  mass  production 
brought  about  the  inevitable  slump.  But  it  threw  up 
a  certain  number  of  makers  of  prints  of  undoubted 
capacity  and  a  few  of  exceptional  ability.  Though  the 
higher  values  have  dropped,  good  prices  are  still  ob- 
tainable for  works  by  those  of  proven  merit,  genuine 
collectors  being  more  concerned  with  the  absolute 
qualities  of  their  possessions  than  with  their  specula- 
tive possibilities. 

From  the  large  number  of  European  prints  made 
available   during   the   past   year,    Mr.    Malcolm    C. 
Salaman  has  selected  for  illustration  some  sixty,  the 
bulk  of  them  being  etchings  and  drypoints,  with  a  few 
aquatints,  line-engravings,  mezzotints  and  lithographs 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  he  has  reverted  to  wood- 
cuts, the  latter  having  disappeared  from  this  invalu- 
able  annual   since  its 
first  issue  in  1923.  The 
American  selection,  less 
numerous,  but  not  less 
representative,    has 
been    undertaken    by 
Dr.  B.  F.  Morrow.  Both 
writers  have  contribu- 
ted  informative    and 
pertinent  essays.    Our 
congratulations  to  Mr. 
Malcolm  Salaman,who 
reached  the   eightieth 
year  of  a  valuable  and 
devotedlifeon  Septem- 
ber 6th  of  last  year.  An 
endearing   portrait   of 
the  veteran  connoisseur 
smoking   his  favourite 
Dunhill    pipe,   admir- 
ably engraved  by  Mr. 
William     Washington, 
A.R.E.,  appears  as  one 

DOUGLAS    PERCY    BLISS   PUBLISHED  r     .  ,^^ 

1935  :  HALTON  &  COMPANY  LIMITED  OI    the   plates. 
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IN    THE    AUCTION    ROOMS 


PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

IT  is  some  years  since  the  offerings  in  the  art  mar- 
kets equalled  the  importance  of  those  which  have 
already  passed  through  the  auction  rooms  during 
the  present  season.  Of  the  several  dispersals  that  took 
place  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  December,  two  are 
especially  noteworthy,  namely  the  drawings  and 
paintings  belonging  to  M.  Adrien  Fauchier-Magnan, 
and  the  collection  of  Rembrandt  etchings,  pictures 
and  drawings  formed  by  the  late  Ernest  C.  Innes. 

The  ninety-nine  items  comprising  the  Magnan 
catalogue  were  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  December  4th, 
and  realized  a  total  of  £30,175.  Among  the  drawings, 
the  highest  prices  were  paid  for  those  by  Antoine 
Watteau,  a  sheet  of  studies  by  him,  of  two  busts  of 
a  woman,  and  a  man  playing  the  flute  bringing 
£1,400;  Un  Carrne,  £1,300;  A  Faun,  three-quarter 
length  of  a  nude  figure,  study  for  a  figure  in  one  of  the 
Allegories  of  the  Seasons  [Autumn)  painted  by  Watteau 
for  the  dining-room  of  M.  Crozat,  £1,300;  Femme 
Accroupie,  £820;  Three  Studies  of  Soldiers,  £700;  a  sheet 
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of  studies  of  male  hands,  £620.  Bidding  for  those  by 
other  artists  was  equally  spirited  as  the  following  fig- 
ures indicate:  Warwick  Castle,  by  Canaletto,  £220: 
and  by  the  same  artist  another  view  of  Warwick  Castle, 
£210;  and  Old  Walton  Bridge,  £185.  Of  the  ten  by 
Fragonard,  Le  Taureau  brought  £1,100;  Le  Songe  du 
Mendiant,  £540;  La  Sultane,  £780;  Ma  Chemise  Brulee, 
£440  ;  Park  Scene  in  Italy,  £260.  Other  drawings  of  note 
were:  A  Portico  in  Venice,  by  Guardi,  £275;  and  by  the 
same  artist  A  Street  in  Venice,  £230;  An  Interior  by 
Andre  Portail,£2  7o ;  Portrait  of  Queen  Hortense,  by  Pierre 
Prud'hon,  £270;  and  by  Tiepolo,  Apollo  as  the  Protector 
of  the  Arts,  £420;  Alexander  and  Bucephalus,  £340. 

The  audience,  which  was  an  unusually  large  one, 
included  a  number  of  French  buyers  as  well  as  many 
from  other  parts  of  the  Continent;  and  the  French 
buyers  competed  keenly  for  some  of  the  paintings. 
The  two  highest  individual  prices  were  paid  for  La 
Blanchisseuse  avec  son  Enfant,  by  Hubert  Robert,  which 
brought  £2,500;  and  La  Peche  Chinoise,  by  Boucher, 
£2,400.  Other  outstanding  prices  were:  An  Island 
Scene  Near  Venice,  by  Guardi,  £1,450;  and  by  the  same 
artist,  An  Archway,  with  figures  in  eighteenth-century 
dress,  £1,150;  Le  Drapeau  Rose,  £450;  The  Bridge  over 
the  Brenta  at  Dolo,  £450;  and  La  Grande  Galerie  du 
Louvre,  by  Hubert  Robert,  £800;  and  by  the  same  ar- 
tist, Interior  of  the  Orangerie  at  Versailles,  £  1 , 1 50 ;  Two  Stud- 
ies of  a  Moorish  Boy,  by  P.  P.  Rubens,  £310;  and  The 
Apotheosis  of  the  poet,  Geresio  Soderini,  by  Tiepolo,  £920. 

Christie's  octagonal  room  was  filled  to  capacity 
on  December  13th,  when  the  Innes  pictures,  drawings 
and  Rembrandt  etchings  were  offered,  the  total  a- 
mounting  to  £21,121.  Of  the  etchings  the  principal 
item  was  the  portrait  of  Jan  Six,  for  which  there  was  an 
opening  bid  of  2, 500  guineas,  the  hammer  falling  at  the 
next  bid  of  2,600  guineas,  at  which  figure  it  went  to 
Colnaghi.  Other  prices  realized  for  the  Rembrandt 
etchings  were:  The  Three  Trees,  only  state,  £567;  The 
Omval,  second  state,  £84;  Ephraim  Bonus,  Jewish 
Physician,  second  state,  £173  5s.;  The  Hundred  Guilder 
Print,  second  state,  £194  5s.;  Faust  in  his  Study,  first 
state,  £162  15s. ;  Christ  Crucified  Between  the  Two  Thieves, 
fourth  state,  £483;  Christ  Between  His  Parents  Returning 
from  the  Temple,  only  state,  £141  15s.;  The  Presenta- 
tion in  The  Temple,  only  state,  £441. 

Among  the  drawings,  Launceston,  by  Turner,  realized 
£462;  A  Distant  View  of  Windsor  Castle,  by  Constable, 
£110  2s.  6d. ;  A  Messenger  Appealing  to  Achilles  to  Return 
to  Battle,  by  Rembrandt,  £63  2s. ;  A  Punch  and  Judy 
Show,  by  Rowlandson,  £26  5s. ;  and  of  the  ten  by 
Gainsborough,  A  Cottage  Among  Trees  brought  £94 
1  os.;  Crossing  the  Ford,  £115   10s. ;  A   Woodland  Road. 
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£147;  Figures  and  Cattle  on  a  Road,  £46  4s.;  A  Woody 
Landscape,  £44  2s. ;  A  Hilly  Landscape,  £1 15  10s. 

There  were  seventy-six  pictures:  A  Landscape  with 
Hagar  and  the  Angel,  by  Claude  le  Lorrain,  bringing 
£221  1  os. ;  The  Rainbow,  by  Constable,  £367  10s.; 
Portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Abney,  by  Devis, 
£661  1  os. ;  Portrait  of  Richard  Ottley,  by  Gainsborough, 
£1,890;  and  by  the  same  artist,  The  Watering  Place, 
£273;  A  Hilly  Landscape,  £220  10s. ;  Road  Through  a 
Wood,  £189;  An  Autumnal  Landscape,  £194  5s.;  and 
Portrait  of  Lady  Mulgrave,  on  panel,  6  in.  by  4A  in., 
£173  5s.  The  Ferry  Boat,  by  Van  Goyen,  brought 
£236  5s. ;  Portrait  of  a  Alan,  said  to  be  Dr.  Heinsius, 
the  famous  philologist  (1 620-1 681),  by  Nicolaus  Maes, 
£882 ;  Heads  of  Jews  and  Roman  Soldiers,  by  Hans 
Memlinc,  £441  ;  A  Hurdy  Curdy  Player  at  a  Cottage,  by 
Van  Ostade,  £483;  Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady,  by  Rem- 
brandt, £1,312  1  os. ;  and  also  by  Rembrandt,  Portrait 
of  a  Young  Lady,  £199  10s. ;  Portrait  of  the  Father  of  the 
Artist,  £409  1  os.  The  Ferry-Boat,  by  Van  Ruisdael, 
£1,365;  Peasants  Playing  a  Game,  by  Jan  Steen,  £357; 
The  Tric-Trac Players,  byTeniers,  £357;  The  Letter  by 
Terburg,  £199  10s. 


FURNITURE,  PORCELAINS,  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  outstanding  events  in  this  section,  during 
December,  were  a  sale  held  by  Sotheby's  on  the 
6th  and  that  of  the  furniture,  ivories  and  other  objects 
from  the  Innes  collection,  at  Christie's  on  the  i  2th. 

One  of  the  lots  at  Sotheby's  was  a  stained-glass 
church  window  oi  nine  lights,  25  ft.  high  by  6  ft.  9  in. 
wide.  This  window  had  attracted  considerable  notice 
but  when  offered  failed  to  reach  the  reserve. 

Among  the  furniture  at  this  sale,  a  George  I  walnut 
bureau,  with  a  fall  front  enclosing  drawers  and 
pigeon  holes  and  four  drawers  below,  the  upper  one 
being  fitted  with  compartments  and  an  easel  mirror 
brought  £250;  a  set  of  seven  Hepplewhite  mahogany 
chairs,  with  shield-shaped  backs,  £210;  a  Chippendale 
mahogany  break-front  bookcase,  £260;  a  Sheraton 
harlequin  table  in  harewood,  £105;  a  George  I  walnut 
tall-case  clock,  by  John  Fl/icott,  London,  £190;  a 
Louis  XV  kingwood  marquetry  commode,  signed 
P.  Roussel,  £230. 

On  December  12th,  Christie's  disposed  of  tin-  Innes 
furniture  and  art  objects,  the  catalogue  including  a 
violin  by  Antonio  Stradivari,  dated  1  729,  which  brought 
£1 ,365,  and  one  by  Joseph  Guarnerius  del  Jesu,  £325  1  os. 

Other  prices  realized  at  this  sale  were:  a  Gubbio 
plate,  decorated  in  blue,  red  and  yellow  heightened 
with  lustre,  the  back  decorated  with  small  scrolls  and 
the  date  1527  in  ruby  lustre,  io|  in.  diam.,  probably 
by  Maestro  Giorgio  Andreoli,  1527,  £54  12s.;  a  Medici 
porcelain  dish,  1 1  in.  diam.,  1 6th  century,  bearing  the 


Cathedral  of  Florence  mark  in  blue,  £120  15s.;  an 
Italian  green  jasper  cup,  necked  with  red,  the  bowl 
formed  as  a  shell,  mounted  with  moulded  gold  bands 
above,  5 \  in.  high,  16th  century,  £105;  an  ivory 
plaque  carved  in  high  relief  with  a  three-quarter 
length  figure  of  the  Virgin  robed  and  hooded,  sup- 
porting the  Infant  Saviour  in  her  left  arm,  the  back- 
ground inscribed  M-P  and  SV,  6|-  in.  high  and  4^  in. 
wide,  Byzantine,  1  ith-i2th  century,  £399;  a  set  of  six 
Charles  II  walnut  chairs,  £299  5s.;  a  William  and 
Mary  oak  arm-chair,  £6g  6s. ;  a  pair  of  William  and 
Mary  walnut  chairs,  £78  15s.;  six  Chippendale 
mahogany  chairs,  on  square  legs,  £210;  an  Elizabe- 
than oak  draw-leaf  table,  on  baluster  legs  carved  with 
strapwork,  £525;  an  Elizabethan  oak  buffet,  with  a 
cupboard  in  the  centre,  4  ft.  9  in.  wide,  £304  10s.; 
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a  Charles  I  oak  credence  table,  3  ft.  3  in.  wide  £54  1 2s ; 
a  Charles  II  oak  court  cupboard,  with  two  small  cup- 
boards in  the  frieze,  two  cupboards  in  the  centre  and 
one  below,  £73  10s. ;  a  Queen  Anne  oak  settle,  the  seat 
forming  a  chest  £54  12s.;  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
tripod  firescreen,  with  a  banner  of  needlework,  £57 
15s.;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  cabinet,  with  fall-down 
front  forming  a  secretaire,  £136  10s. ;  an  Adam  mahog- 
any winged  bookcase,  £399;  a  Chippendale  mahog- 
any bureau  bookcase,  with  a  sloping  centre  enclosing  a 
secretaire,  and  four  drawers  below,£262  10s. 


SILVER 

OFFERINGS  in  this  market  have  been  numerous 
and  of  high  quality;  nor  has  there  been  any 
lessening  of  the  demand,  which  is,  in  fact,  becoming 
keener.  The  competition  for  the  rarer  pieces  has  been 
especially  marked,  and  there  have  been  many  lots 
disposed  of  during  the  past  month,  which  come  under 
this  category,  as  for  example:  a  monteith  bowl,  10  in. 
diameter,  rn.rn.  G  G,  1688  (28  oz.  10  dwt.),  which 
brought  280s.  an  oz. ;  a  gold  cup  and  cover,  7  in.  high, 
c.  1650,  £2,300;  a  tazza-shaped  cup,  5^  in.  high,  1552, 
£1,020;  a  silver-gilt  beaker-shaped  cup  and  cover, 
10 \  in.  high,  1582,  £1,020;  a  tankard,  7  in.  high, 
1574,  £720;  in  addition  to  others  from  the  Innes 
collection,  sold  at  Christie's.  And,  at  Sotheby's  there 
have  also  been  several  outstanding  examples  such  as 
the  silver-gilt  punch  bowl,  of  William,  fifth  Earl  of 
Coventry,  15  in.  diam.,  1722,  which  realized  £1,250; 
and  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  vases,  15J  in.  high,  1675,  £850. 

One  dispersal  at  Sotheby's  on  November  21st  in- 
cluded a  small  collection  of  Irish  silver  belonging  to 
Sir  Nevile  Wilkinson,  K.C.V.O.  Twelve  of  the  items 
were  early  eighteenth-century  two-handled  cups,  of 
which  one  engraved  with  a  racehorse  and  jockey  by 
Garden  Terry,  Cork,  c.  1740  (19  oz.  14  dwt.),  brought 
41s.;  a  pair  by  John  Wilme,  Dublin,  c.  1735  (25  oz.  14 
dwt.),  27s. ;  one  by  John  Moore,  Dublin,  c.  1730  (40  oz. 
5  dwt.),  27s. ;' one  by  John  Harding,  Cork,  c.  1730 
(13  oz.),  25s.;  one  by  Thomas  Williamson,  Dublin,  c. 
1725  (12  oz.),  32s.;  a  pair  by  Robert  Calderwood,  Dublin, 
c.  1730  (280Z.  iodwt.),37s. ;andoneby  Matthew  Walker 
Dublin,  1 724  (33  oz.  1 1  dwt.),  35s.  Other  prices  in  the 
collection  were  a  cream  jug  with  plain  helmet-shaped 
body  possibly  by  Robert  Calderwood,  Dublin,  c.  1730 
(5  oz.  13  dwt.),  92s.  ;  a  mug,  Dublin,  1685  (6  oz.),  42s. ; 
a  strawberry  dish  by  Edward  Workman,  Dublin,  17 14 
( 1  o  oz.  7  dwt.) ,  82s. ;  another  by  Joseph  Walker,  Dublin, 
1723  (12  oz.  15  dwt.),  92s. 

At  the  same  sale  a  fox  head  drinking  cup  by  Hester 
Bateman,  1781  (6  oz.  3  dwt.),  fetched  190s.;  a  set  of 
three  butter  dishes  formed  as  escallop  shells,  by  Paul 
de  Lamerie,  1724  (17  oz.  13  dwt.),  78s.;  a  butter  dish, 


1726  (5  oz.  14  dwt.),  46s.  ;  a  small  beaker  engraved 
with  strapwork,  1659  (3  oz.  6  dwt.),  110s.;  a  two- 
handled  cup,  plain  circular  bowl,  by  Benjamin  Pyne, 
1689  (12  oz.),  86s.;  a  seal-top  spoon  m.m.  either  a 
double-headed  arrow,  or  probably  T  L  in  monogram, 
1542,  all  at,  £80;  a  lion  sejant  spoon,  the  figure  parcel- 
gilt,  by  Nicholas  Bartelmew,  1548,  £110;  a  porringer 
m.m.  I  C,  with  a  mullet  below,  1686  (11  oz.),   125s. 

At  Christie's  on  November  27th,  when  the  monteith 
bowl  and  the  gold  cup  and  cover,  mentioned  above 
were  sold,  a  plain  octagonal  pear-shaped  caster,  by 
John  Chartier,  171 7  (7  oz.  15  dwt.),  fetched  60s.;  a  pair 
of  silver-gilt  candelabra,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1736 
(169  oz.  2  dwt.),  14s.;  a  tazza,  \\\  in.  diam.,  by 
Benjamin  Pyne,  1697  (37  oz.  1  7  dwt.),  88s. ;  a  plain  two- 
handled  porringer,  1657  (6  oz.  5  dwt.),  105s.;  a 
circular  strainer  with  pierced  flat  handle,  by  Thomas 
Allen,  1 7 18  (1  oz.  15  dwt.),  110s.;  a  plain  cylindrical 
argyle,  by  Andrew  Fogelberg,  1778  (12  oz.),  38s.;  a  wax- 
jack,  1777  (5  oz.  15  dwt.),  40s. ;  a  plain  pear-shaped 
caster,  1738  (9  oz.),  33s.;  a  pair  of  sauce-boats, 
decorated  with  applied  vertical  straps,  by  George 
Wickes,  1 73 1  (35  oz.),  64s. ;  a  circular  strainer  with  flat 
triangular  pierced  handles  (2  oz.  10  dwt.),  78s.;  a 
plain  brandy  saucepan,  1726  (5  oz.),  41s.;  a  plain 
pear-shaped  muffineer,  by  William  Darker,  1723 
(3  oz.),  60s.;  and  the  following  six  lots  by  Anthony 
JVelme:  four  plain  square  waiters,  1 723  (38  oz.  8  dwt.), 
82s.;  four  circular  trencher  salt-cellars,  1723  (17  oz. 
10  dwt.),  125s.;  a  sexfoil  salver,  17  in.  wide,  1723, 
Britannia  Standard  (95  oz.),  70s.;  a  pair  of  sexfoil  sal- 
vers, similar,  Britannia  Standard,  1723  (48  oz.  13  dwt.), 
86s. ;  a  pair  of  plain  octagonal  pear-shaped  casters, 

1722,  the  covers  bear  the  m.m.  T  H  (28  oz.  8  dwt.), 
72s.;  a  similar  caster,  1722,  the  cover  bears  the  m.m. 
T  H  (6  oz.  18  dwt.),  82s.  Eight  rat-tailed  dessert 
spoons  by  Samuel  Hitchcock,   17 12,  and  eleven  ditto, 

1723,  etc.  (20  oz.  15  dwt.),  150s. ;  a  pair  of  column 
candlesticks  on  octagonal  bases,  1701,  m.m.  A  S 
(18  oz.  15  dwt.),  44s.;  a  silver-gilt  tumbler  cup,  1674 
(8oz.),  74s. ;  a  two-handled  porringer  and  cover,  1663, 
m.m.  W M  (27  oz.  10  dwt.),  60s. 

During  the  following  week  Sotheby's  disposed  of 
126  lots  of  silver,  belonging  to  the  ninth  Earl  of 
Coventry  and  sold  by  order  of  his  Trustees,  together 
with  several  lots  from  other  sources,  the  sale  totalling 
£9,420  1  os.  There  were  97  lots  from  the  Earl  of 
Coventry  among  which  were  the  silver-gilt  punch- 
bowl of  William,  fifth  Earl  of  Coventry,  and  the  pair 
of  silver-gilt  vases  previously  referred  to.  Other 
prices  at  the  same  sale  were  a  pair  of  oval  tub-shaped 
butter  dishes  and  covers,  1793  (26  oz.),  32s.;  a  butter 
dish,  formed  as  a  bucket,  by  Wakelin  &  Garrard,  1 794 
(9  oz.),  40s.;  another,  similar,  by  Wakelin  &  Taylor, 
1787  (7  oz.  8  dwt.)  48s.;  a  table  bell  with  steeple- 
shaped  handle,  by  John  White,  1740  (6  oz.  13  dwt.), 
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125s.;  a  triangular  salver, 
by  Edward  Wakelin,  1751, 
7  in.  wide  (7  oz.  12  dwt.), 
44s. ;  a  pair  of  service  trays 
oblong  with  thumb-piece 
handles,  by  Edward  Wakelin, 

lysstoozO.S"-;8  shav_ 

ing  set,  comprising  a  hot- 
water  jug,  a  basin  and  a 
soap-box,  by  Edward  Wake- 
lin, 1 75 1  (78  oz.  15  dwt.), 
45s. ;  a  set  of  four  candle- 
sticks, with  vase-shaped 
baluster  columns,  by  Ed- 
mund Proctor,  1705  (77  oz. 
16  dwt.),  72s. ;  a  set  of  four 
candlesticks,  by  Anthony 
Nelme,  17 14  (54  oz.  14 
dwt.) ,  44s. ;  a  pair  of  taper 
sticks,  with  vase-shaped 
columns  of  baluster  form, 
by  Matthew  Cooper,  1  7 1  1 
(6  oz.  4  dwt.),  1 70s. ;  a  set 
of  four  round  entree  dish- 
es and  covers,  by  Thomas 
Heming,    1780    and    1781 

(151  oz.),  14s.  gd.;  a  set  of  four  entree  dishes,  by 
Parker  &  Wakelin,  1769  (93  oz.  10  dwt.),  18s. ;  a  pair 
of  small  soup  tureens  and  covers  of  oval  shape,  by 
Edward  Wakelin,  1752  (135  oz.),  22s.  6d. ;  a  plate  rack, 
with  eight  partitions  on  an  underframe  with  four  cab- 
riole legs  and  paw  feet,  similar  to  those  found  on  furni- 
ture of  the  period,  by  David  Willaume,  1734  (130  oz. 

14  dwt.),  27s. ;  an  oval  cake  basket,  by  Anne  Tanqueray, 
1732  (71  oz.),38s.  ;set  of  four  strawberry  dishes,  1717 — 
one  unmarked  (59  oz.  1 1  dwt.),  96s;  a  pair  of  two-han- 
dled cups  and  covers  witli  bell-shaped  bowls  by  An- 
thony Nelme,  1 7 1 4,  11  in.  high  (118  oz.  10  dwt.),  155s. 

Of  the  nineteen  lots  from  other  sources,  sold  on  the 
same  afternoon,  a  plain  tankard  with  slightly  tapering 
body  m.m.  R  F,  1660  (27  oz.  8  dwt.),  brought  210s.; 
a  small  plain  tankard  of  similar  form,  m.m.  R  S  be- 
tween mullets,  1664  (16  oz.  7  dwt.),  200s.;  a  tankard 
engraved  with  Chinese  figures,  birds  and  plants, 
m.m.  E  G  between  mullets,  1683  (37  oz.  3  dwt.),  170s.  ; 
another  small  tankard,  by  R.   Timbrell,   1690  (18  oz. 

15  dwt.),  62s.;  a  Newcastle  plain  tankard  by  Richard 
Hobbs,  1706  (24  oz.),  100s. ;  a  small  plain  tankard, 
m.m.  S  //,  in  monogram  probably  Samuel  Hood,  1693 
(13  oz.  8  dwt.),  125s.;  a  plain  tankard  the  thumb- 
piece  in  the  form  of  a  cherub's  head  with  two  twisted 
scroll  terminals,  m.m.  R  C,  in  a  double  circle,  1683 
(27  oz.  16  dwt.),  115s.  And  three  dish-rings:  one  by 
John  Lloyd,  Dublin,  1771  (13  oz.  5  dwt.),  230s.; 
another  by  William  Hughes,  Dublin,  1774  (12  oz. 
3    dwt.),    145s.;    and    another    possibly    by    Richard 
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Tudor,  Dublin,  c.  1770  (10  oz.  10  dwt.),  145s. 

In  addition  to  the  items  from  the  Innes  silver  al- 
ready noted,  there  were  numerous  other  noteworthy 
lots  from  this  and  other  sources,  sold  at  Christie's  on 
December  1  ith.  Among  the  Innes  silver,  a  plain  pear- 
shaped  cream-ewer,  by  Richard  Beale,  1731  (2  oz. 
18  dwt.),  brought  170s.;  a  pair  of  octagonal  trencher 
salt-cellars,  by  Edward  Wood,  1727  (4  oz.  13  dwt.), 
120s.;  a  plain  hot-water  jug  with  cover,  by  Simon 
Pantin,  1714  (33  oz.  10  dwt.),  175s.;  a  small  pear- 
shaped  hot-water  jug  with  cover,  by  Benjamin  Pyne, 
1706  (12  oz.  15  dwt.),  330s;  a  tigerware  jug,  with 
silver-gilt  mounts,  10 J  in.  high,  1577,  £215  all  at;  a 
jug  of  Flemish  stoneware,  silver  neckband  and  cover, 
8|  in.  high,  by  Nicholas  Sutton,  1565,  £205  all  at. 

The  competition  for  the  finer  pieces  was  consistent 
throughout  the  sale,  a  plain  cylindrical  dredger,  by 
Thomas  Rush,  1733  (2  oz.  10  dwt.)  bringing  160s. ;  a 
plain  octagonal  pear-shaped  caster,  by  Edward  Barnet, 
1 716  (5  oz.  5  dwt.),  82s.;  a  plain  cylindrical  dredger, 
by  Charles  Chesterman,  1752  (1  oz.  17  dwt.),  125s.;  a 
pair  of  candlesticks,  by  Matthew  Cooper,  1707  (27  oz. 
7  dwt.),  60s.;  a  two-handled  cup,  chased  with  oval 
panels  with  matted  centres,  by  Joshua  Geldart,  York, 
1653  (4  oz.  5  dwt.),  290s. ;  a  plain  bullet-shaped  tea- 
pot, with  straight  faceted  spout,  engraved  round  the 
shoulder  by  Thomas  Partis,  Newcastle,  1731  (13  oz.), 
85s. ;  a  plain  pear-shaped  ewer,  by  John  White,  1 725 
(38  oz.  3  dwt.),  125s.;  a  plain  pear-shaped  cream- 
pitcher,   1739   (2  oz.  9  dwt.),   115s.;  a  two-handled 
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circular  sweetmeat-dish,  5!  in.  diam.,  1635,  m.m.  C  B 
in  monogram  (2  oz.  10  dwt.),  250s.;  a  spoon,  with 
diamond  top,  late  15th  century,  £56  all  at;  a  master 
spoon,  1534,  m.m.  a  basket,  £92  all  at;  a  lion  sejant 
spoon,  1595,  m.m.  crescent  enclosing  W,  £56  all  at;  a 
spoon  surmounted  by  the  gilt  figure  of  a  Buddha, 
c.  1630,  £40  all  at;  an  oval  sweetmeat-basket, 
Michael  McDermott,  Cork,  c.  1760  (7  oz.),  48s.;  a  plain 
bullet-shaped  tea-pot,  by  Richard  Beale,  1724  (9  oz. 
10  dwt.),  300s. ;  a  two-handled  porringer,  1680,  m.m. 
S  R  cinquefoil  and  pellets  below  (8  oz.  15  dwt.),  1 15s. ;  a 
tankard  and  cover  chased  in  the  Chinese  taste,  1682, 
m.m.  A  D  (34  oz.  5  dwt.)  175s. 


ARMOUR 

A  SALE  of  armour  and  weapons  consisting  of 
about  200  lots  was  held  at  Sotheby's  on  Nov- 
ember 27th.  Of  this  amount  a  complete  set  of  'Maxi- 
milian' armour,  German,  c.  1530,  accounted  for 
£1,850,  other  prices  being:  a  horse  chanfron,  fluted  in 
the  'Maximilian'  manner,  German,  c.  1530,  £480;  an 
executioner's  sword  bearing  a  cutler's  mark,  inscribed 
and  dated  1694,  together  with  a  leather  scabbard  con- 
taining a  knife  and  bodkin,  German,  1 7th  century, 
£220;  a  horse  bit  of  chiselled  iron,  the  surface 
tinned,  16th  century,  £31;  a  pair  of  rowel  spurs  of 
chiselled  steel,  1 7th  century,  £52 ;  a  single  spur,  17th 
century,  £50;  a  rapier  with  gilded  hilt,  Spanish, 
17th  century,  £45;  a  wheel-lock  gun,  inscribed  Felix 
Meier  in  Wienn,  17th  century,  £65;  a  dagger  for  the 
left  hand,  French,  late  16th  century,  £70;  a  rapier, 
Toledo  blade  of  diamond  section,  Italian,  late  16th 
century,  £110;  an  Etruscan  bronze  horse  muzzle, 
engraved  with  entwined  serpents  and  scrolls,  £85. 


NEW   YORK 

THAT  activity  which  has  been  so  welcome  in  the 
London  market  recently,  has  been  noticeable  also 
in  New  York.  Further,  there  has  been  a  general 
quickening  of  interest  there.  Perhaps  the  revival  of 
interest  is  not  so  marked  in  some  branches  of  antiques 
as  in  others,  but  there  is  every  evidence  that  where 
desirable  examples  are  offered,  collectors  and  pro- 
fessional buyers,  alike,  are  eager  to  procure  them. 

Several  important  collections  have  been  dispersed 
at  the  American  Art  Association  Anderson  Galleries, 
including  eighty-three  lots  from  the  Ira  Haupt  col- 
lection which  realized  a  total  of  $90,755.  Of  the  in- 
dividual lots,  an  Ispahan  carpet,  late  16th  century, 
brought  $6,000;  a  Brussels  Gothic  tapestry  after 
Maitre  Philippe,  c.  1510,  height  8  ft.  9  in.,  width  7  ft. 
10  in.,    $13,000;   a  Fulham  tapestry,   after  Antoine 


Watteau,  height  8  ft.  11  in.,  length  9  ft.  2  in.,  $6,100: 
a  Louis  XVI  Gobelins  tapestry  picture,  La  Petite 
Fermiere,  after  Francois  Boucher,  $2,000;  a  pair  of 
Louis  XIV  needlepoint  cushions,  late  1 7th  century, 
$1,000;  a  silver  tea  and  coffee  service  1816,  $750: 
an  engraved  tea-tray,  Sheffield,  181 7,  $625;  a  pair 
of  wine  coolers  by  Wakelin  and  Garrard,  1800,  $550: 
a  set  of  four  candlesticks  by  George  Wickes,  1 746, 
$880;  a  silver-gilt  figure  of  a  goat,  Augsburg,  17th 
century,  S725. 

The  furniture  included  a  pair  of  Charles  II  carved 
walnut  arm-chairs  which  fetched  $740;  a  Charles  II 
carved  walnut  stool  covered  in  Mortlake  tapestry, 
$500;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  dressing  table,  $725;  a 
pair  of  Louis  XIV  walnut  arm-chairs  covered  in 
Flemish  tapestry,  $800;  a  set  of  six  Louis  XIII  walnut 
chairs,  also  in  Flemish  tapestry,  $1,350;  a  pair  of 
William  and  Mary  carved  walnut  tall-back  chairs 
after  a  design  by  Daniel  Marot,  $3,600;  a  Louis  XVI 
marqueterie  commode  by  Martin  Ohneberg  (M.E. 
1773),  $1,400;  a  Jacobean  carved  oak  buffet,  $2,100: 
two  Queen  Anne  walnut  seats  in  original  needlepoint, 
$10,400;  a  Louis  XVI  beechwood  bergere  and  a 
fauteuil,  in  Aubusson  tapestry,  $950. 

Several  catalogues  of  paintings  have  been  dispersed 
at  the  same  galleries;  one  comprising  the  collection  oi 
the  late  William  H.  Sage,  and  another  that  of  James 
G.  Shepherd.  At  the  Sage  sale,  Nocturne:  The  Solent, 
by  Whistler,  realized  $12,000;  portrait  of  Philip 
Dupont,  by  Gainsborough,  $6,000;  Piazza  San  Marco, 
Venice,  by  Guardi,  $1,200;  La  Porte  de  Barbizon,  by 
Millet,  $1,900;  Sunset  on  the  River,  near  Bleneau,  by 
Harpignies,  $1,900;  Mantes:  Evening,  by  Daubigny, 
$1,400;  Coup  de  Vent  dans  un  Paturage,  by  Corot, 
$2,000;  Cascades,  by  Gustave  Courbet,  $1,200;  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Jopp,  of  Aberdeen,  by  Hoppner,  $4,600 : 
and  by  the  same  artist,  a  portrait  of  Keith  Jopp,  oj 
Aberdeen,  $3,800;  and  a  portrait  oi  Mrs.  Gibson,  as  a 
Wood  Nymph,  $4,000;  Mother  and  Child,  by  George  de 
Forest  Brush,  $1,800. 

Paintings  from  the  Shepherd  Collection  included 
Corot's  Un  Pecheur  a  la  Ligne:  Souvenir  du  Pont  de  Mantes, 
which  brought  $7,900  and  his  Environs  de  Chdtillon- 
sur-Seine  (Cote-d'Or),  $4,100.  Other  noteworthy  items 
in  the  sale  were :  U  Enfant  Couchee,  by  Matthys  Maris, 
$7,600;  The  Nymphs,  by  R.  A.  Blakelock,  $3,600: 
Gray  Day,  by  J.  Francis  Murphy,  $1,700,  and  Summer 
Landscape,  by  the  same  artist,  $1,700;  The  Cathedral,  by 
Childe  Hassam,  $  1 ,600 ;  Under  the  Willows,  by  John 
Singer  Sargent,  $1,400;  Autumn  Idyll,  by  A.  P.  Ryder, 
$1,100;  River  Scene,  by  Daubigny,  $1,450;  La  Toilette 
de  Venus,  by  Fantin-Latour,  $2,300;  Le  Chine,  by 
Jules  Dupre,  $1,500;  The  Woodchopper,  by  Millet, 
$2,500;  View  of  a  Dutch  Town,  by  Jakob  Maris, 
$2,100;  La  Loire  a  Nantes,  by  Daubigny,  $4,400;  and 
and  The  Labourers,  by  Josef  Israels,  $1,500. 
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A  T  the  Hour  of  going  to  Press  with  this  Issue,  we, 
/  %  in  common  with  His  Late  Majesty's  loyal 
Subjects  in  every  Quarter  of  the  Globe,  have 
learned  with  heartfelt  Sorrow  of  the  Death  of  our  beloved 
Sovereign,  KING  GEORGE  V.  A  wise,  noble  and 
magnanimous  Ruler,  none  ever  touched  the  Hearts  of 
his  People  to  so  sincere  an  Affection,  nor  won  more 
Tributes  of  well-deserved  Praise.  Though  no  Monarch 
has  been  more  severely  tested,  he  emerged  triumphantly 
from  every  Ordeal  that  his  high  Calling  had  imposed 
upon  him,  unswerving  in  Duty,  tireless  in  Sacrifice  to 
the  public  Good.  The  Memory  of  GEORGE  V  as  a 
great  and  good  King  is  imperishable. 

To  his  Successor,  our  new  King,  EDWARD  VIII, 
to  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Mary,  and  to  all 
Members  of  the  Royal  Family,  with  those  who  watched 
and  mourned,  a  world-wide  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
welded  in  one  indissoluble  and  mighty  Empire  by  the 
Ties  of  Loyalty  and  Love,  tender  their  respectful  and 
warm-hearted  Sympathy  in  their  common  Bereavement. 
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CHINESE    SCULPTURE 

EXAMPLES    AT   BURLINGTON    HOUSE 

By  BASIL  GRAY 
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"NTIL  part  of  the  Eumorfopoulos  col- 
lection was  put  on  view  in  the  Central 
Court  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mus- 
eum last  winter,  few  people  in  this  country 
can  have  had  much  idea  of  Chinese  sculp- 
ture. The  subject  is  new  to  us,  and  it  is  there- 
fore fortunate  that  there  is  now  to  be  seen 
at  Burlington  House  a  really  representative 
series  of  sculptures.  That  this  is  so  is 
not  due  to  the  Chinese  Government 
which,  in  this  field  alone,  has  con- 
tributed practically  nothing   to   the 
Exhibition.  Apart  from  the  Eumor- 
fopoulos collection,  the  most  impor- 
tant contributions  have  come  from 
the  museums  and  private  collections 
of  America.  This  reflects  the  lack  of 
interest  in  sculpture  in  China,  where 
it  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  ma- 
jor art.  Consequently  the  pieces  that 
have  left  the  sites  for  which  they  were 
made  have  nearly  all  left  the  country. 
In  China  figure  sculpture  was  not 
only  in  origin  an  exotic  growth,  but 
remained  apart  from  the  main  stream 
of  Chinese  art.   Buddhism   brought 
with  it  from  India  the  cult  statue, 
and,  though  Chinese  influence  modi- 
fied greatly  both  doctrine  and  art, 
figure  sculpture  was  too  far  removed 
from  Chinese  ideals  for  it  to  become 
an  expression  of  Chinese  civilization. 
Plastic  values,  the  use  of  weight  and 
volume,  were  too  alien  from  the  in- 
tellectual approach  of  the   Chinese 
artist.  Buddhist  sculpture  consequent- 
ly remained  in  the  hands  of  artisans 
whose  only  purpose  was  devotional. 
It  is  for  this  reason  hard  for  us  to 
assess  the  true  merit  of  such  statues 
as  the  huge  sixth-century  Buddha  in 
the   Octagon — though  viewed  from 


the  staircase  it  still  conveys  a  sense  of  awe 
and  majesty;  or  the  smiling  figure  of  Maitreya 
from  Yiin-kang  at  the  end  of  the  first  vista  in 
Room  II.  Only  a  Buddhist  can  appreciate 
these  cult  statues  to  the  full. 

In  the  sixth  century,  and  still  more  in  the 
succeeding  T'ang  age,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
naturalism  in  the  treatment  of  drapery  and 
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No.   I.— WRESTLERS    IN    BRONZE   :   FROM    THE  CHOU   DYNASTY  (1122-249  B.C.) 
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No.  II.— TIGER  IN  BRONZE  ;  L.  168  CM.      FROM  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE 
LENT  TO  THE    INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  CHINESE  ART  BY 


in  the  arrangement  of  the  figure  beneath  it, 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  small  figure  in  Gallery 
II  (No.  v).  It  comes  from  one  of  the  greatest 
early  Buddhist  centres  in  China,  the  rock- 
caves  of  Lung-men  in  Honan,  where,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighth,  innumerable  figures  were 
carved  out  of  the  limestone  rock.  It  was  of 
course  never  meant  to  be  seen  in  isolation. 
The  votive  stele  dated  a.d.  536  (No.  iv), 
though  damaged,  makes  a  less  misleading  im- 
pression, for  it  was  complete  in  itself.  The 
figures  of  the  Buddha,  Sakyamuni,  and  of  An- 
anda  and  Kashyapa  with  other  Bodhisattvas 
and  Guardians  grouped  round  them,  are 
clearly  hieratically  related.  We  are  familiar 
in  Romanesque  sculpture  with  a  similar  de- 
vice and  purpose.  But  a  third  example  of  al- 
most the  same  year,  the  little  gilt  bronze  fig- 
ure of  Kuanyin  (Avalokitesvara)  in  the  Eu- 
morfopoulos  collection,  here  reproduced  (col- 
our plate)  in  the  same  size  as  the  original, 
shows  clearly  the  Chinese  disregard  for  med- 
ium. There  is  no  attempt  to  exploit  the  qual- 
ity or  strength  of  the  bronze.  It  might  al- 
most equally  have  been  carved  from  stone. 
There  is,  however,  a  sharpness  of  drapery  and 
richness  in  the  surface  of  these  little  figures 


WARRING  STATES  (481-221  B.C.) 
A.  HELLSTROM,  ESQ.,  SWEDEN 


(cf.  those  in  thefirst 
case  of  Gallery  III) 
which  gives  them  a 
quality  of  their  own. 
The  marble  torso  of 
the  Buddha  from  the 
same  collection  (No. 
vi)  is  of  a  much  rarer 
type,  for  it  is  a  free- 
standing statue,  the 
back  of  which  is  as  im- 
portant and  finished  as 
the  front.  At  the  same 
time,  the  clinging  dra- 
peries revealing  the 
form  of  the  body  be- 
neath are  further  re- 
moved from  the  Chi- 
nese tradition  and  be- 
long rather  to  that  of 
India,  particularly  as 
expressed  in  the  con- 
temporary Gupta 
period.  It  is  only  the  quality  of  the  material 
that  carries  the  mind  back  to  Hellenic  Art. 
All  these  sculptures  are  of  the  Six  Dynasties 
period — between  Han  and  T'ang.  A  new 
wave  of  Indian  influence  came  in  the  seventh 
century  and  even  nearer  to  Indian  proto- 
types is  the  much  talked  of  headless  statue 
lent  by  Mrs.  John  Rockefeller,  Junior,  which 
has  a  sensuous  charm  wholly  foreign  to  the 
Chinese  ideal.  A  work  more  typical  of  the 
T'ang  age  in  its  objectivity  and  realism  is  the 
glazed  pottery  figure  of  a  Lohan  (colour- 
plate)  lent  by  the  Pennsylvania  University 
Museum,  which  houses  the  richest  collection 
of  Chinese  sculpture.  This  masterpiece  of 
modelling  and  of  the  potter's  art  once  formed 
part  of  a  set  of  sixteen  figures  of  Lohan  in  a 
cave  shrine  in  the  province  of  Chihli.  Half  of 
this  set  is  now  known  to  survive,  scattered 
over  the  world — one  of  them  is  well  known 
to  visitors  to  the  British  Museum.  All  these 
Buddhist  sculptures,  however  much  we  may 
be  charmed  by  their  graceful  lines,  or  may  ad- 
mire the  skill  with  which  they  were  executed, 
remain  much  below  the  highest  rank,  be- 
cause they  are  never  truly  plastic,  and  so  never 
achieve  the  strength  or  impressiveness  of 
great  sculpture.  They  are  never  memorable. 
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No.  III.— SIDE   OF   A  STONE    SARCOPHAGI'S,  DECORATED    WITH    SCENES    ILLUSTRATING   STORIES    OF    FILIAL    PIETY    ■    EARLY    SIXTH 
CENTURY    A.D.    :    LENT    TO    THE    CHINESE    EXHIBITION    BY  THE    WILLIAM    ROCKHILL    NELSON    GALLERY    OF    ART,    KANSAS    CITY 


Some  of  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  T'ang  and 
later  periods  was  exe- 
cuted in  softer  mater- 
ials, wood  or  'dry'  lac- 
quer. These  materials 
are  better  suited  to 
convey  the  gracious 
emotional  effect  that 
the  Buddhist  sculp- 
tors aimed  at.  There 
is  great  charm  in  such 
wooden  sculptures  of 
the  Sung  period  as  that 
seated  figure  from  the 
Eumorfopoulos  col- 
lection (Cat.  No.  1 299) 
or  the  standing  figure 
belonging  to  Mr.  Os- 
car Raphael  (Cat.  No. 
860).  Such  sculpture 
was  given  an  even 
more  benign  appear- 
ance by  the  use  of  ges- 
so and  paint.  In  this 
direction  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  any 
further.  But  the  rar- 
est and  most  elusive 
pleasure  is  found  in 
the  'dry'  lacquer  of  a 
Seated  Bodhisattva  in 
Gallery  III  (No.  vii). 
Here  for  once  the  me- 
dium seems  thorough- 
ly mastered  and  the 


No    (V    -VOTIVE   STELE  CARVED  IN    HIGH  RELIEF  FROM    LIMESTONE       H     126   CM 
LENT  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  CHINESE  ART.  BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  BY  BARON  V(  >N  DER 


DAI  ED  A.D.    520 
HEYDT,  BERLIN 
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resulting  exquisite  frailty  can  be  compared 
with  the  grace  of  Donatello  at  his  best. 

But  such  work  as  this  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
much  interest  to  those  seeking  to  estimate  the 
contribution  of  Chinese  art  to  the  world  or 
to  sculptors  anxious  to  study  another  tradi- 
tion. That  the  Chinese  have  not  always  ig- 
nored plastic  qualities  must  be  obvious  to 
anyone  who  studies  the  early  bronzes  or  the 
finest  Sung  ceramics.  It  is  rather  in  these 
that  sculptors  will  be  interested.  We  are  not, 
however,  here  concerned  with  either  of  these 
categories  in  general.   Some  few  pieces  of 


No.  V.— SEATED  BODHISATTVA,  IN  STONE  :  H.  40  CM.  :  SIXTH  CENTURY  A.D.  : 
FROM  THE  SECOND   CAVE    OF  LUNG-MEN  :  LENT    BY    M.    CALMANN,    OF    PARIS 


bronze  may,  however,  properly  be  con- 
sidered sculpture.  Among  the  early  bronzes 
are  some  fine  animals — more  or  less  conven- 
tionalized— such  as  the  famous  Dragon  from 
the  Stocklet  collection  (Cat.  No.  489).  This  is 
a  work  of  the  period  of  the  Warring  States 
(481-221  B.C.).  To  the  same  date  is  attri- 
buted a  more  naturalistically  treated  Tiger 
(No.  ii),  which  has  been  lent  from  Sweden. 
A  much  rarer  bronze  sculpture,  attributed 
to  an  even  earlier  period,  is  the  group  of  two 
Wrestlers  lent  by  Captain  E.  G.  Spencer 
Churchill  (No.  i).  This  representation  of 
human  figures  is  indeed  unique  in 
the  Chou  period  except  for  two  wine 
vessels,  also  shown  in  Gallery  I,  on 
which  monsters  are  shown  embrac- 
ing or  devouring  men.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  these  are  closely  similar 
in  physical  type,  especially  in  hair 
and  eyes.  The  Wrestlers  are  certainly 
a  masterly  piece  of  work,  the  tense 
muscles  of  the  slightly  bent  thighs 
being  admirably  rendered,  and  the 
whole  having  great  plastic  quality. 
It  is  from  this  that  we  may  divine 
what  Chinese  sculpture  would  have 
been  like  if  the  Chinese  had  not  de- 
liberately abandoned  the  medium  as 
a  means  of  artistic  expression. 

In  other  materials  too  there  are 
a  few  pieces  to  indicate  what  Chin- 
ese sculpture  might  have  achieved 
had  it  developed  as  a  plastic  tradi- 
tion. Most  prominent  among  these 
are  the  large  stone  monsters  placed 
near  the  entrance  to  tombs  from  the 
Han  period  onwards  to  frighten  away 
evil  spirits  from  the  abode  of  the  dead. 
An  example  is  shown  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion, a  winged  Chimera  (Cat.  No. 
2361),  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous energy  of  these  sculptures,  a 
more  monumental  embodiment  of 
the  force  to  be  seen  in  the  early  bronze 
vessels.  Later  still  something  of  the 
same  tensity  appears  in  the  Buddhist 
figures  of  the  Guardian  Kings  of  the 
Four  Quarters,  or  Lokapalas,  demon- 
iac figures  informed  with  concentrat- 
ed fury.  Two  famous  painted  wooden 
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No.    VI.     MARBLE  TORSO    OF    BUDDHA    :    PERIOD  OF  THE  SIX 
DYNASTIES  :  LENT  BY  THE  VICTORIA    AND   ALBHRI    MUSI  I   M 


figures  of  this  sort  from  Tun-huang  have  been 
lent  from  the  Musee  Guimet  (Room  III),  but 
the  finest  example  is  the  cast  iron  head  and 
shoulders  from  the  collection  of  Baron  von 
der  Heydt  (Cat.  No.  2394). 

A  similar  energy  and  plastic  feeling,  though 
restricted  by  the  medium,  is  displayed  in  the 
stone  reliefs  of  the  Han  period  and  Six  Dynas- 
ties. These  reliefs  are  closely  connected  with 
painting  and  almost  certainly  preserve  the  de- 
signs of  lost  wall  paintings.  They  are  always 
executed  either  in  low  relief  or  engraved  in 


outline  or  by  cutting  away  the  ground  leaving 
the  figures  in  relief.  In  the  earlier  examples 
the  scenes  are  usually  represented  in  strips  one 
above  the  other;  later  the  whole  ground  is  cov- 
ered. There  is  only  one  example  for  the  Han 
period  at  the  Exhibition,  the  slab,  dated  a.d. 
1 14,  lent  by  Baron  von  der  Heydt  (Cat.  475)- 


No.  VII. -SEATED  FIGURE  OF  LOHAN  IN  DRY  LACQUER  :  SUNG 
DYNASTY  :  LENT  BY  MRS.  J.  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR.,  NEW  YORK 
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A  PAINTING  BY  JOHN  SELL  COTMAN 

By  H.  ISHERWOOD  KAY 


ERROR,  once  propagated,  is  difficult  to 
eradicate,  and  so  it  has  proved  in  the 
case  of  a  delightful  picture  by  Cotman, 
into  which  various  owners  in  the  past  have 
mistakenly  read  Norfolk  associations.  Owned 
by  Mr.  Russell  Colman,  through  whose  cour- 
tesy we  are  here  enabled  to  reproduce  it,  the 
picture  is  all  that  enthusiastic  Norwich  critics 
have  said  of  it,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  never 
again,  except  as  an  honoured  guest,  leave 
Norfolk;  but  its  subject  interest  belongs  else- 
where. Whether  Cotman  could  ever  have 
drawn  the  more  ancient  building  which  pre- 
ceded Lord  Walsingham's  mansion  in  Nor- 
folk we  need  not  inquire,  since  the  Tudor 
structure  so  charmingly  depicted  by  him  still 


No.  I.— VIEW  OF  MERTON  HALL  OR  MORETON  OLD  HALL,    CHESHIRE 
(25  x  30   IN.)   BY  JOHN  SELL  COTMAN  :  REPRODUCED    BY   PERMISSION 


exists,  a  magnificent  survival,  near  Mow 
Cop,  a  few  miles  south  of  Congleton  in  Ches- 
hire, where  it  may  be  seen  by  all  who  pass  by. 
Cotman's  title  for  it  was  'Merton  (or  Old 
Merton)  Hall,  Cheshire,'  and  it  has  been 
variously  known  as  Merton,  Mereton  or 
Moreton  Old  Hall,  the  last  being  the  accept- 
ed modern  usage.  Mr.  W.  F.  Dickes,  in  his 
Norwich  School  of  Painting  (p.  304),  warns  us 
that  the  Cotman  of  Mereton  Hall,  Cheshire, 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Cotman  of 
Merton  Hall,  Norfolk,  which  was  lent  by 
Thomas  Woolner  to  the  Grosvenor  Exhibi- 
tion in  1888.  In  fact,  however,  these  titles  re- 
fer to  one  and  the  same  picture.  Cotman 
never  exhibited  anything  under  the  title  of 

Merton  Hall,  Norfolk, 
but  as  a  young  man 
he  was  definitely  com- 
missioned to  execute 
drawings  of  Moreton 
Hall,  Cheshire,  for  Brit- 
ton's  Architectural  An- 
tiquities of  Britain,  two 
views  of  the  house  en- 
graved after  his  de- 
signs appearing  in  that 
publication,  one  dated 
1808,  one  1809. 

Mr.  Dickes  (p.  304) 
says  that  Cotman's  first 
exhibition  of  oils  was 
in  1 810  at  the  British 
Institution.  This  is  in- 
correct. In  1808,  when 
he  made  his  astonish- 
ing and  surely  unpar- 
alleled bid  for  favour 
and  for  local  suprem- 
acy by  showing  at  the 
Norwich  Society,  in  a 
mixed  annual  exhibi- 
tion, no  less  than  sixty- 


:  OIL-PAINTING  ON  CANVAS 
OF    MR.    RUSSELL    COLMAN 
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eight  works,  something  approaching  a  quar- 
ter of  these  were,  as  the  catalogue  expressly 
states,  executed  in  oils.  The  audacity  of  the 
man  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  as 
recently  as  the  middle  of  October  1806,  by 
his  own  admission,  he  had  not  yet  finished 
what  he  called  his  first  picture,  and  had 
'much  to  learn  in  this  great  field  of  study  to 
become  tolerably  good.'  No.  220  in  the  cata- 
logue was  'Merton  Hall,  Cheshire.'  The  med- 
ium was  not  stated,  but  everything  points  to 
its  having  been  the  oil  painting  here  repro- 
duced. Unquestionably,  Mr.  Colman's  pic- 
ture was  exhibited  by  Cotman  two  years 
later,  at  the  British  Institution  in  1810  (No. 
306)  when  it  was  described  as  'Old  Merton 
Hall,  Cheshire'  and  the  size  was  given  in  the 
catalogue  as  35  X  40  in.  outside  the  frame, 
(the  canvas  measures  25  X  30).  In  Cotman's 
1834  sale  (lot  116),  as  'Merton  Hall,  Chester' 
it  was  bought  by  Norgate  for  33s.    In   1863 


it  was  bought  in  at  Murrell's  rooms  in  Nor- 
wich, and  in  1877,  March  26th  (lot  127)  at 
Christie's  was  sold  by  Norgate  as  'Merton 
Hall,'  and  bought  by  Cox,  a  well-known 
dealer,  for  £32  1  is.  Cox  showed  it  at  Suffolk 
Street  in  1878  (No.  185)  as  'Merton  Hall, 
Norwich,'  bought  it  in  at  Foster's  on  May 
1  st,  1879  (lot  229)  and  in  1880,  Reeve  noted, 
was  asking  £400  for  the  picture  in  Norwich. 
No  buyer  was  forthcoming,  but  Cox  finally 
sold  the  picture  out  of  an  exhibition  he  held  at 
Conduit  Street  in  1882  to  Thomas  Woolner, 
R.A.,  the  sculptor,  who  lent  it  to  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery  in  1887-8  (No.  78)  as  'Merton 
Hall,  Norfolk.'  About  191 2  the  picture  was 
disposed  of  by  Miss  Woolner  to  Mr.  Pater- 
son  of  Bond  Street,  who  included  it  in  his 
Cotman-Bonington  exhibition  in  191 3  (No. 
24)  as  'Merton  Hall,  Cheshire.'  Bought  then 
by  the  late  Mr.  W.  A.  Coats  of  Paisley  it  was 
again  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Paterson  at  the  dis- 
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No.  II.— THE  PENCIL  STUDY  BY  COTMAN  FOR  I  HI    PAINTING  Ol    MORETON  OLD  HAI.L.  CHESHIRE    :    BY  COURTESY  OF  MR.  C.  E.  RUSSELL 
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No.  III.— PENCIL  DRAWING  BY  COTMAN  OF  KITCHEN  GABLE  AND  GREAT  HALL  DOORWAY 
OF    MORETON     OLD    HALL,    CHESHIRE    :    BY    COURTESY    OF    MESSRS.    PARSONS    &    SONS 


persal  of  the  Coats  Collection  at  the  Suffolk 
Street  Galleries  in  1927,  when  it  passed 
through  Mr.  P.  M.  Turner  to  the  celebrated 
Colman  Collection  at  Crown  Point. 

For  this  laboriously  reconstructed  history 
to  be  wholly  convincing  two  points  require 
elucidation.  One  is  the  reference  to  the  pic- 
ture in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  notice  of  Cox's 
exhibition  of  1882,  which  reads:  'No.  32  .  .  . 
an  old  timbered  house,  rather  hot .  .  .  groups 
of  figures  in  what  Cotman  conceived  to  be 
the  costume  of  the  time  the  hall  was  built' ; 
an  observation  more  or  less  supported  by 


Cosmo  Monkhouse,  who,  in 
the  Academy,  remarks  of  the 
same  exhibit:  'Not  less  noble 
and  simple  in  colour  and  de- 
sign is  the  view  of  Merton 
Hall,  near  Norwich  (No.  32), 
with  its  excellent  groups  of 
figures,  slight  in  execution 
but  solid  in  effect.'  The  other 
puzzle  is  the  unexpected  men- 
tion in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
descriptive  catalogue  of  1 887-8 
of  sheep  in  the  picture,  the 
full  entry,  which  otherwise 
compares  well  with  our  pic- 
ture, being:  'It  is  formed  of 
red  brick  and  half  timbered 
with  dark  roofs  and  high 
quaint  chimnies,  in  front  a 
farmer  and  his  man  seem  to 
be  discussing  with  a  butcher 
the  price  of  sheep  seen  near 
the  house  and  further  off.' 
Apparently  then,  there  were 
sheep,  of  Cotman's  or  an- 
other's fabrication,  in  the  pic- 
ture in  1888,  and  perhaps 
figures  in  costume  as  well — 
though  the  phrase,  'in  what 
Cotman  conceived  to  be  the 
costume  of  the  time,'  may  of 
course  be  variously  interpre- 
ted. There  is  now  no  sign  of  the 
one  or  the  other.  But  know- 
ing to  what  extent  certain, 
now  better  esteemed,  Cot- 
man oils  have  been  overpain- 
ted  to  facilitate  sale  in  the 
past,  afterwards  to  be  restored,  not  always 
without  peril,  by  such  knowledgeable  and 
practical  owners  as  Thomas  Woolner  hap- 
pened to  be,  I,  for  one,  find  these  perplexities 
not  irreconcilable  with  the  fact  that  the  Wool- 
ner and  the  Crown  Point  pictures  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  Grosvenor  Gallery  catalogue 
says  nothing  about  figures  in  costume.  Then 
had  a  change  occurred  already,  since  1882? 
The  likelihood  of  there  being  figures  in  cos- 
tume in  any  but  a  very  late  Cotman  is,  I 
would  add,  remote. 

To  turn  to  the  drawings,  which  are  in- 
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structive  in  several  ways.  Britton  engraved 
only  two  drawings  of  Moreton  Hall,  but 
Cotman  executed  three,  each  of  a  different 
aspect.  In  an  auspicious  hour,  and  from  good- 
ness knows  where,  all  three  turned  up  at 
Christie's  on  January  22nd,  1926  (87)  in  one 
batch  as  'Tudor  Houses.'  They  are  in  pencil, 
the  oblongs  each  11  X  15!  in.,  the  upright 
14!  X  1 1  in.  Unrecognized  as  to  subject  they 
passed  to  Messrs.  Parsons,  by  whose  kindness 
I  am  enabled  to  publish  the  pencil  study  for 
the  picture  (No.  ii),  the  South  Side  of  Moreton 
Hall  (No.  iv),  engraved  in  1808,  and  the  Kit- 
chen Gable  and  Great  Hall  Doorway  (No. 
hi),  engraved  in  1809.  For  permission  to  re- 
produce the  study  for  the  oil  painting  (No.  i) 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Russell. 

Selection,  simplification  and  broad  em- 
phasis are  fundamental  principles  in  Cot- 
man's  design  and  they  are  visible  at  every 
turn  in  his  translation  of  Mr.  Russell's  pencil 


■,;y 


drawing  into  oils.  With  the  reproductions 
before  us  there  is  no  need  for  detailed  com- 
parison, but  we  may  note  one  radical  adjust- 
ment which  gives  a  particular  insight  into 
Cotman's  practice.  By  compressing  certain 
features  he  has  completely  altered  the  charac- 
ter of  his  subject,  giving  an  impression  of 
height  rather  than  length.  What  does  not 
transpire  in  the  illustrations  is  that  the  re- 
verse had  already  happened  at  an  earlier  stage, 
probably  in  elaborating  sketches  done  on  the 
spot  into  material  for  the  engraver.  Britton 
stresses  the  accuracy  of  Cotman's  delineation, 
justly,  from  his  antiquarian  point  of  view. 
But  compared  with  Moreton  Hall  itself,  Brit- 
ton's  engravings  produce  such  a  different 
impression  of  architectural  arrangement,  of 
width  rather  than  height,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  they  deal  with  the  same  original.  Yet 
they  do,  and  they  are  a  useful  index  to  the 
licence  Cotman  allowed  himself. 


No. 


IV.— PENCIL   DRAWING    BY    J.    S.   COTMAN    OF   THE    SOUTH    SIDE  OF  MORETON  OLD  HALL  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  MESSRS.   PARSONS 
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By  EDWARD   WENHAM 


No.  I.— GOLD  SNUFF-BOX  ENGRAVED  AND  ENAMELLED  :  MARK 
ER    IN    SCRIPT    AND     THE    LONDON     HALL-MARKS    OF    1766-7 


SNUFF-TAKING  is  perhaps  no  longer 
fashionable,  but  it  is  none  the  less  more 
widely  popular  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Nor  have  all  the  small  boxes  which  were  once 
an  essential  part  of  a  gallant's  social  equip- 
ment entirely  disappeared  from  use ;  for  many 
from  which  a  pinch  of  snuff  was  formerly 
offered,  serve  equally  well  to-day  when  observ- 
ing the  modern  custom  of  offering  a  cigarette. 
As  Mr.  George  Evans  remarks,*  'whether 

*  An  Old  Snuff  House,  by  George  Evans:  privately  published. 


snuff-taking  was  a  nice  habit  or  not  greatly 
depended  on  the  taker.  .  .  .  Snuff,  however, 
was  without  doubt  surrounded  with  a  great 
amount  of  elegance.'  Mr.  Evans  also  notes 
that  'up  to  1830  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  cigars 
was  comparatively  insignificant  to  that  of 
snuff'  which  still  predominated  until  1845. 

Speaking  of  snuff-boxes,  he  refers  to  'boxes 
of  special  papier  mache  composed  of  potato 
skins'  being  popular,  as  they  were  supposed 
to  keep  the  snuff  at  a  better  temperature. 
'They  were,'  he  says,  'frequently  ornamented 
with  a  crest,  monogram  or  some  neat  design 
in  gold  on  the  lid.  .  .  .  According  to  entries 
found  in  the  [Fribourg  &  Treyer]  books, 
snuff-boxes  described  as  "vegetable  boxes" 
had  at  one  time  a  great  sale.  These  were 
probably  also  composed  of  papier  mache 
made  of  some  vegetable  matter.' 

Snuffing,  or  sneeshing,  as  the  Scots  term  it, 
was  first  noticed  among  the  native  people  of 
the  Americas  by  Ramon  Pane,  when  he  ac- 
companied Columbus  on  his  second  journey 
to  the  New  World  in  1494-96;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  practised  in  France  soon  after 
tobacco  was  introduced  into  Europe,  in  about 
1558.  The  suggestion  is  that,  at  this  time, 
there  was  a  fairly  widespread  affection  of  the 
nasal  channels,  and  tobacco,  which  was  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  have  prophylactic  pro- 
perties, was  prescribed  in  powdered  form  by 


No.  II,  COLD    SNUFF-BOX  ENGRAVED  AND  ENAMELLED  WITH 
MOTIFS    IN    A    BLUE  SIMILAR  TO  THAT  OF  NO.  I   :  CIRCA    1760 


No    III  —AN  EXAMPLE  WITH  ENAMELLED  WORK  APPLIED  ALL 
OVER  THE  SURFACES  OF  A  SHALLOW  GOLD  BOX  :  LONDON  1813  4 
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the  physicians  for  sniffing  up  the  nostrils.  This  apparently 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  few  popular  medical  prescriptions 
on  record,  for  after  the  sufferers  had  recovered  from  the 
nasal  irritation,  they  not  only  continued  the  'medicine,' 
but  enthusiastically  converted  others  to  its  use. 

Since  it  first  became  generally  popular,  there  has  always 
been  a  certain  elegance  associated  with  the  taking  of  snuff. 
This  is  present  even  with  the  small  tobacco  rasps  or  rapes, 
on  which  tightly  rolled  tobacco  leaves,  known  as  a  'carotte' 
were  powdered.  Rather  sim- 
ilar to  a  modern  nutmeg- 
grater,  the  rasps  which  were 
intended  for  carrying  in  the 
pocket,  were  mounted  on 
carved  ivory,  or  wood,  or 
wood  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  or  some  other  orna- 
mental backing.  At  the  same 
time,  the  large  rasps,  often 
1 8  inches  long,  remained  in 
use  in  such  places  as  public 
houses  where  a  large  quan- 
tity of  snuff  would  be  needed 
daily;  and  Fribourg&  Treyer 
still  have  one  of  the  original 
long  rasps  in  their  collection. 

That  elegance  which  is 
observable  with  the  pocket 
rasps,  developed  to  a  remark- 
able degree  with  the  small 
boxes  that  began  to  appear 
during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  at 
which  time  snuff  could  be 
purchased  in  powdered  form. 
From  the  view-point  of  artis- 
tic magnificence,  the  French 
snuff-boxes  are  unsurpassed, 
though  there  are  English  ex- 
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-SMALLSHELL-SHAPED  BOX  :  ENGRAVED 
MASK,    SHELLS    AND     FOLIATION    :    1704 


No.  V.     A  DOUBLE  SNUFF-BOX 
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No.I\       SNUFJ    Bl  \X  FITTED  WITH  READING  GLASS  HINGED  TO 
FOLD  INTO  A  RECESS  :   BY  WILLIAM   KINGDON,  LONDON,  1789 


amples  indicating  that  some  of  the 
English  goldsmiths  at  least  emu- 
lated their  French  contemporaries. 
This  present  article  will  deal  with 
the  English  snuff-boxes  which,  in 
the  main,  are  examples  of  the  gold- 
smith's art  rather  than  that  of  the 
jeweller,  the  miniaturist,  or  the  en- 
ameller;  though  boxes,  bearing 
English  hall-marks  decorated  with 
enamelled  work  and  miniatures  do 
occur,  they  are  relatively  rare.  Two 
examples  with  enamelled  decora- 
tion are  shown  among  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  (Nos.  i  and 
ii) .  Both  are  of  gold  and  oval  in 
form.  The  sides  of  No.  i  are  en- 
graved and  divided  into  panels  by 
wavy  lines  in  a  dark  blue  enamel, 
and  the  panels  decorated  with  bou- 
quets of  flowers,  rather  like  carna- 
tions, also  in  blue  enamel.  On  both 
the  cover  and  the  bottom,  there  is 
a  narrow  circle  formed  by  a  Greek 
fret  meander  within  a  wavy  circle 
enclosing  a  bouquet  of  flowers  and 
flanked  by  floral  springs,  all  in  the  blue  en- 
amel. This  box  bears  the  maker's  mark  E  R 
and  the  London  hall-marks  for  1766-7. 

Decorated  with  floral  motifs  in  a  similar 
blue  enamel,  the  other  box  (No.  ii)  differs 
somewhat  in  the  general  design.  The  panels 
on  both  the  sides  and  the  cover  are  oval,  that 
on  the  cover  being  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
irregular  shapes,  each  enclosing  a  floral  sprig 
in  blue  enamel.  While  this  box  bears  no  marks 
by  which  the  date  and  origin  may  be  deter- 
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N'fi     \'II.       Kl  l    I    \XG1    I    \K     GOLD    SNUFI     BOX     I'll  i  >K  \  I  I    l>      Ml 
OVER    WITH  A    PATTERN   RESEMBLING  WICKER-WORK    :    1799 


mined,  in  view  of  its  similarity  to  No.  i,  it  is 
possible  to  assume  that  it  dates  from  about 
the  same  time  and  equally  possible  that  it  was 
the  work  of  an  English  goldsmith.  In  some  in- 
stances, English  snuff-boxes  are  entirely  en- 
amelled, an  example  of  this  being  shown  in 
No.  iii.  This  box  is  oblong  in  form  and  quite 
shallow.  The  lid  and  sides  are  decorated  with 
various  flowers  and  foliage  in  different  col- 
oured enamels,  and  the  treatment  of  the  blos- 
soms would  suggest  an  Oriental  influence, 
though  the  metal,  which  is  gold,  bears  the 
London  date  letter  for  1813-4. 

During  the  time  snuff-taking  was  in  vogue, 
a  snuff-box  was  a  fashionable  present;  and 
this  probably  explains  the  many  and  varied 
designs  produced  by  the  goldsmiths  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
With  some  of  them,  too,  there  is  evidence  of 
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no  small  ingenuity,  as  for  example,  No.  iv, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  reading  glass.  The 
lid  is  hinged  to  open  at  the  end  of  the  oval, 
the  glass  being  fastened  in  a  slot  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  by  a  pin  to  allow  it  to  swing 
out  from  the  recess  in  which  it  can  be  con- 
cealed. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  glass  is  fit- 
ted into  a  shield-shaped  frame  in  order  that, 
when  replaced  in  the  recess,  the  two  long 
sides  of  the  shield  complete  the  oval  outline  of 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  lid  is  inscribed 
Samuel  Nicholas,  Leominster,  1789,  the  box 
bearing  the  London  hall-marks  of  that  year. 
Another  ingenious  box  (No.  v)  is  actually 
two  boxes  in  one,  for  it  has  a  lid  at  both  the 
top  and  the  bottom.  There  is  a  partition  fitted 
inside  on  the  level  of  the  moulded  band,  thus, 
with  the  two  lids,  forming  two  containers. 


No.  VIII.— RECTANGULAR  BOX  OF  THE  TYPE  WITH  A  BOLDLY 
EMBOSSED    PLAQUE    AND    FRAME  APPLIED  TO  THE  LID  :   1828 


No.  IX.— SHAPED  BOX  :  LID  EMBOSSED  FIGURES  AND  SCROLLS, 
THE    SIDES    DECORATED   WITH   SCROLLS  AND  DIAPER   :    1837 


Whether  the  original  owner  personally  in- 
dulged in  two  kinds  of  snuff,  or  whether  (like 
some  of  the  cigars  of  the  present  day)  one  was 
intended  for  himself  and  his  intimate  friends, 
and  the  other  for  casual  acquaintances,  must 
be  left  to  surmise.  This  box  bears  the  mark  of 
Bartholomew  Stokes,  Dublin,  circa  1 746,  and 
the  arms  of  Traill  engraved  on  one  lid. 

From  the  fact  that  many  of  the  snuff-boxes 
were  presented  to  ladies,  it  is  clear  that  en- 
joyment of  a  pinch  was  favoured  by  them  as 
much  as  by  the  men.  And  in  this  regard  Mr. 
Evans  may  be  again  quoted,  for  he  says, 
'ladies  of  high  degree  were  often  snuff  takers 
.  .  .';  and  the  list  of  customers  which  he  gives 
from  Fribourg  &  Treyer's  ledger  of  the  sec- 
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ond  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  includes  some  forty 
'ladies  of  high  degree.' 

It  is  noticeable  that  Eng- 
lish silver  snuff-boxes  of  the 
first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  simpler  in  form 
and  generally  less  ornate, 
an  example  of  that  period 
being  illustrated  (No.  vi). 
The  outline  is  that  of  an  es- 
callop shell,  such  decora- 
tion as  is  applied  being  re- 
stricted to  engraved  rococo 
i  motifs  on  a  part  of  the  lid. 
The  later  boxes,  however, 
became  larger  and  the  sur- 
faces were  more  profusely 


No.    X.— A  TORTOISESHELL   BOX   WITH   SILVER 
PORTRAIT   OF   JAMES    I    :    BY    JOHN    OBRISSET 


century  snuff-boxes  of  sil- 
ver or  gold,  collectors  have 
devoted  no  little  attention 
to  those  of  horn.  One  of  the 
most  representative  collec- 
tions of  the  horn  boxes  was 
assembled  by  the  late  Mr. 
Philip  A.  S.  Phillips  and 
among  these  were  many  ex- 
amples of  the  work  of  John 
Obrisset  who,  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  produced  a 
large  number  of  horn  boxes. 
Obrisset's  work  is  distin- 
guished by  the  remarkably 
fine  portraits  or  other  sub- 
jects in  relief  with  which  he 


No.  XI.— REi  rANGULAR  SNUFF-BOX,  OF  LARGER  TYPE  :  LID  DECORATED 

WITH  EMBOSSED  PLAOIT    \\  I  I  MIX   \IK\MI        l.-i    DAVID  HENNELL,  1812-3] 
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No      Ml       SCOTTISH     U'l     (.LASS    SNUFF- 
MILL  WITH  HINGED  SILVER  LID  :  C.  1790 


ornamented,  as  is  apparent 
from  those  of  the  Late  Geor- 
gian and  Victorian  periods  il- 
lustrated with  this  article.  One 
of  the  more  restrained  styles  of 
that  time  is  the  gold  box  (No. 
vii)  which  is  embossed  to  sim- 
ulate wicker-work.  Others  dat- 
ing from  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  often 
elaborately  engraved  on  the 
sides,  while  panels  with  em- 
bossed figures,  scrolls  and 
other  motifs  are  applied  to  the 
lids  (Nos.  viii,  ix,  xi). 
In  addition  to  the  eighteenth- 


No.   XIII      HORX  BOX  WITH  THE  ARMS 
OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  :  BY  OBRISSET 


decorated  the  lids  (No.  xiii). 

Obrisset's  skill  is  evident  also 
in  the  cast,  or  die-struck  por- 
trait busts  in  silver  with  which 
the  lids  of  some  of  his  horn 
boxes  are  decorated  ;  the  ex- 
ample illustrated  (No.  x)  be- 
ing mounted  with  a  die-struck 
silver  portrait  of  James  I. 

For  the  photographs  of  and 
permission  to  reproduce  the 
several  examples  illustrated,  I 
am  indebted  to:  Messrs.  Black 
&  Davidson  ;  Crichton  Bro- 
thers; How  of  Edinburgh;  S.J. 
Phillips;  and  Sotheby  and  Co. 
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By  C.  E.  C.  TATTERSALL 


THE  study  of  Chinese  carpets  has  not 
received  a  fraction  of  the  attention  that 
has  been  paid  to  those  from  the  Nearer 
East,  and  much  less  is  known  about  them. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek;  for, 
unlike  the  carpets  of  Turkey  and  Persia  which 
reached  Europe  at  least  as  early  as  the  fif- 
teenth century,  those  of  China  were  hardly 
known  of  in  the  West  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth.  Even  then  they  brought  with 
them  but  little  internal  evidence  as  to  their 
history  or  provenance;  and,  though  records 
that  might  elucidate  their  secrets  may  be  in 
China,  they  are  not  as  easily  accessible  to  a 
Western  student  as  they  might  be. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  there  is, 
among  the  other  Chinese  works  of  art  at 
Burlington  House,  a  small  collection  of  car- 
pets, perhaps  a  few  notes  on  the  subject  will 
not  be  unwelcome;  while  the  exhibits  on  their 
part  will  serve  as  additional  illustrations  to 
this  text.  As  it  is  intended  rather  to  set  down 


well  ascertained  facts  than  to  discuss  specu- 
lative theories,  it  is  unnecessary — indeed  im- 
possible— to  say  much  on  the  historical  side. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  art  of  knotting  was  not  indigen- 
ous, but  reached  China  from  the  West.  It  is 
known  that  this,  the  most  picturesque  craft 
of  the  great  carpet-making  region  stretching 
from  Turkey  to  Persia,  spread  to  three  points 
of  the  compass,  so  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  it 
also  went  eastwards  and  reached  China  as 
well.  The  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  technical  methods  adopted  in  Chi- 
nese carpets  differ  only  in  small  ways  from 
those  of  the  Nearer  East.  The  fact,  too,  that 
Persian  influence,  diminishing  as  we  go  far- 
ther east,  is  apparent  in  the  design  of  Chinese 
rugs,  has  some  bearing  on  the  point.  As  to 
the  date  at  which  the  art  was  first  freely 
practised  in  China,  nothing  really  is  known. 
The  significance  of  the  old  fragments  found 
in  the  deserts  of  Turkestan,  has  not  yet  been 


No.  I.— ARCADED  CARPET,  KNOTTED  IN  WOOLLEN  PILE  :  CHINESE  TURKESTAN  :  PROBABLY    XVII-CENTURY  :  COLOUR  SCHEME,  COPPER 
KEDS,  ORANGE  AND  CREAM,  WITH  SOME  INDIGO  :  THREE  MORE  PANELS  ARE  TO  THE  RIGHT  :  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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SEATED  FIGURE  OF  A  LOHAN  :  HEIGHT  3  FT.  5  IN.  :  POTTERY,  WITH  COLOURED 
GLAZES  :  T'ANG  DYNASTY  618-906  Vl>.  :  LENT  BY  THF.  UNIVERSITY 
OF     PENNSYLVANIA     MUSEUM      l<>      Mil.     EXHIBITION     AT     BURLINGTON     HOUSE 
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No.  II.     CARPE1  FROM  CHINESE  TURKESTAN  :  KNOTTED  IN  WOO] 
LEN  PILE  :  COPPER  REDS,  BUFF  AND  BLUE  .  V.   VND   V.  Ml     El 


determined ;  and,  apart  from  these,  it  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  no  extant  Chinese  carpet 
can  be  confidently  ascribed  to  an  earlier  cen- 
tury than  the  seventeenth.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
until  the  eighteenth  century  that  a  fairly 
plausible  scheme  of  chronology  can  be  sug- 
gested. At  present  the  most  interesting  date 
to  us  is  that  of  their  first  regular  importation 
into  Europe,  and  this  began  to  take  place 
barely  fifty  years  ago. 

The  technique  of  Chinese  carpets  offers 
little  that  is  unfamiliar.  They  are  generally 


knotted  in  woollen  pile  on  a  cotton  warp,  the 
particular  knot  used  being  the  'Ghiordes'; 
but  sometimes  silk  is  substituted  for  the  wool. 
The  pile  is  usually  rather  long,  and  the  tex- 
ture, as  measured  by  knots  to  the  inch,  is 
mostly  coarse,  though  the  many-stranded 
yarns  employed  often  give  a  surface  as  smooth 
and  even  as  that  of  the  finest  Persian  rugs. 
The  appearance  of  fine  knotting  thus  given 
is  enhanced  by  a  curious  technical  device 
that  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Chinese. 


No.  HI.— ANOTHER  CARPET  KNOTTED  IN   WOOLLEN  PILE  :  WITH 
FIVE-BLOSSOM'  PATTERN  AND  WAVE  ORNAMENT  :  XVII  CENTURY 
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This  consists  in  clipping  the  contours  of  the 
forms  so  as  to  remove  the  stepped  or  'textile' 
outline  which  naturally  results  when  some- 
what coarse  knotting  is  employed.  Chinese 
rugs  are  strong  and  durable,  and  are  almost 
invariably  well  and  accurately  woven.  Good 
materials  are  used,  but  the  wool  has  rarely 
that  superlative  quality  which  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  finest  Persian  or  Turkish  examples. 
Chinese  rugs,  from  whatever  part  of  the 
vast  Empire  they  come,  can  usually  be  re- 
cognised as  such  at  a  glance,  even  by  those 


No    I\       I   VRP1   C,  KNOTTED  IN  WOOLLEN   I'lLi:,  WITH  SHADES  OF  BLUE  ON  TONED  WHITE 
CHINESE    :   Ii«>n\BI.\     EIGHTEENTH     CENTURY    :   THE    VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT   MUSEUM 


who  are  not  specialists  in  the  observation  and 
analysis  of  pattern.  Even  when  pigtails,  dra- 
gons and  pagodas  are  not  introduced  in  a 
Chinese  work  of  art,  the  characteristic  ren- 
dering of  the  detail  is  mostly  unmistakable ; 
though  in  the  case  of  some  rugs  from  eastern 
Turkestan  it  is  not  very  strongly  marked. 
The  general  colouring  of  Chinese  carpets  can 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  most  others. 
The  tints,  which  no  doubt  were  originally 
bright  and  positive,  have  usually  become 
toned  down  by  age  and  faded  until  the  effect 
is  delicate  and  harmonious 
rather  than  rich  and  strong. 
Yellow  often  predominates 
to  an  unusual  extent,  while 
black  and  brown  are  used 
most  sparingly.  The  practice 
of  outlining  the  larger  masses 
by  narrow  lines  of  knots  is 
very  rarely  followed. 

When  the  subject  of  the 
general  composition  and  de- 
tail of  the  designs  is  consid- 
ered more  closely,  it  is  con- 
venient to  divide  carpets  into 
two  main  groups — those  wo- 
ven in  Chinese  Turkestan  and 
those  of  China  proper.  The 
former,  which  are  described 
in  the  trade  as  Samarkand, 
Yarkand,  or  Kashgar,  though 
Khotan  is  a  more  correct  de- 
signation— have  as  a  rule 
a  somewhat  rich  colour- 
scheme.  In  the  older  carpets 
copper  reds  and  yellows  are 
mingled  withsmaller  quanti- 
ties of  white  and  blue;  while 
in  the  later  ones,  light  greens, 
purples  and  reds  are  added 
with  a  less  pleasing  effect. 
Their  designs  contain  some, 
but  little  purely  Chinese  sym- 
bolism, and  constantly  bor- 
row devices  from  the  more 
western  carpets.  An  example 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  ar- 
caded  rugs  (No.  i)  which 
closely  resemble  the  arcaded 
rugs  of  Anatolia,  but  prob- 
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No.  V.     CARPET,  KNOTTED  IN  WOOLLEN  PIL1    WITH  'D I    FO 

AND  PHOENIX  :  BLUE  ON  VEL1  OW  :  BEN  Akl  >(  >E  1  AND  BENARDOUT 

ably  have  no  connexion  with  them.  They  seem 
rather  to  have  been  designed  to  decorate  the 
outside,  or  even  the  inside,  of  the  large  circu- 
lar tents  which  are  so  much  used  by  the  no- 
mads of  Turkestan.  Two  good  examples,  wo- 
ven in  silk,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Chinese 
Exhibition  (Nos.  2638,  2813,  lent  anonymously). 
A  favourite  plan  in  the  larger  carpets  is  to 
have,  in  the  field,  three  or  more  medallions 
which  in  shape  may  be  said  to  lie  between  a 
circle  and  a  square  (No.  ii).  They  often  intro- 
duce vases  with  conventional  plant-forms  re- 
sembling a  pomegranate.  Frets  and  wave-or- 
nament form  the  basis  of  the  borders.  In  other 
carpets  the  field  is  evenly  covered  with  adiaper 
of  stiff  floral  sprigs,  each  with  five  blossoms 
on  an  angular  stem  (No.  iii).  The  same  pat- 
tern is  often  found  woven  in  silk  pile,  in 
which  case  the  colouring  is  mostly  in  blue 


and  toned  white  (Ch.  Ex.,  No.  2547,  V.  and 
A.  Museum).  There  is  some  evidence  that 
goes  to  show  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  these 
silk  carpets  with  a  Khotan  pattern  are  actu- 
ally woven  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin. 
A  simpler  diaper  pattern  sometimes  consti- 
tutes the  field-design  of  other  rugs ;  it  takes 
various  forms  and  resembles  the  patterns  in 
the  spandrels  of  the  arcaded  rug  in  No.  i. 
This  geometrical  diaper  may  be  relieved  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  roundels  formed 
by  involved  frets. 

In  China  proper,  besides  the  delicate  col- 
our-scheme of  yellows,  pale  reds,  ivory  and 
blue,  it  is  very  usual  to  find  one  restricted 
almost  entirely  to  blue  and  white.  The  ob- 
vious parallel  here  to  the  colouring  of  Chi- 
nese porcelain  will  be  at  once  noticed.  The 
designs  of  these  more  eastern  rugs  are  less 


No.     VI.— CARPET,    KNOTTED  IN  WOOLLEN   PILE  WITH  MEDALLION 
AND  NUMEROUS  SYMBOLS  :   BLUE  ON  IVORY  :    J.  M.  PONTKEMOLI 
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remarkable  for  any  general  scheme  of  com- 
position than  for  the  wealth  of  varied  detail 
they  include.  Floral  forms  are  of  course 
plentiful;  but  they  are  mingled  with  many 
other  devices,  such  as  dragons,  lions,  phoe- 
nixes, frets,  waves,  clouds,  as  well  as  the  in- 
numerable symbolic  forms  that  are  so  well 
known  in  every  branch  of  Chinese  art.  A 
field  with  a  purely  floral  pattern — of  chrys- 


No.  VII.     CHAIR-SEAT   AND    HA<  K  IN   KNOTTED  PILE  :      CHINESE 
PROBABLY  Will    CENTURY   :  VICTORIA   AND  ALBERT     MUSEUM 


anthemums — and  faintly  marked  central 
medallion,  is  illustrated  in  No.  iv;  and  others 
of  the  kind  may  be  seen  at  the  Exhibition 
(2313,  University  Museum,  Pennsylvania,  2728, 
Bluett  &  Sons).  A  somewhat  similar  carpet, 
with  a  lion,  or  'Dog  of  Fo,'  and  phoenix,  in 
a  circular  medallion  is  shown  in  No.  v  (Ch. 
Ex.  1818,  Benardout  and  Benardout).  In  No.  vi, 
we  have  a  better  defined  central  medallion, 
in  a  field  covered  with  scattered  symbols 
and  devices,  no  two  of  which  are  alike 
(J.  M.  Pontremoli.  Cf.  Ch.  Ex.,  1770,  Bluett  & 
Sons;  2320,  Madame  Wannieck;  2514,  Lieut. - 
Col.  Churton).  Often  instead  of  a  single  me- 
dallion there  are  five,  disposed  like  the  spots 
on  dice.  An  interesting  specimen  at  the  Chi- 
nese Exhibition  (1809,  F.  Gutmann)  has  a 
dragon  in  each  on  a  red  ground  (see  also, 
Ch.  Ex.,  1828,  Anglo-Persian  Carpet  Co.;  1701, 
Liberty  &  Co.;  1670,  the  Hon.  Lady  Ward,  the 
last  having  a  combination  of  brown  and 
white  colourings  seldom  seen). 

The  Chinese  are  fond  of  using  carpet- 
knotting  for  other  purposes  than  rugs  for  the 
floor.  A  typical  chair-seat  and  back  is  shown 
in  No.  vii.  More  peculiar  are  the  carpets 
which  are  made  so  that  the  pattern  joins  up 
when  wrapped  round  a  pillar  of  a  hall  or 
temple  (No.  viii).  A  favourite  design  for  these 
is  a  coiling  dragon.  Two  sets  of  such  pillar- 
carpets  can  be  seen  at  the  Exhibition  12359, 
and  2295,  Saxton  Noble,  described  in  the  cata- 
logue as  a  carpet  in  four  parts).  The  last 
illustration  (No.  ix)  shows  a  temple-hanging 
with  a  row  of  figures — which  are  not  un- 
commonly met  with  in  Chinese  carpets — ■ 
representing  the  Ta'oist  divinity,  Shou  Lao, 
and  the  'Eight  Immortals,'  and  dated  1832. 

The  principal  types  of  Chinese  carpets 
have  now  been  described  and  it  will  be  found 
that  they  include  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  actual  specimens  that  will  be  met  with. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  connoisseur  is  in- 
trigued by  the  appearance  of  a  rug  with  a 
design  of  a  kind  previously  unknown  to  him, 
and  such  an  occurrence  is  always  interesting. 
Assuming  the  truth  of  this,  it  seems  advisable 
to  say  something  about  a  few  carpets  at  the 
Exhibition  which  have  not  been  referred  to 
above.  First  of  all  comes  the  large  carpet, 
measuring  about  24  by  18  feet,  lent  by  the 
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Textile  Museum  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Ch. 
Ex.  No.  477).  It  has  a  pat- 
tern ofconventional  floral 
scrollsinprismaticcolours 
on  a  yellow  ground,  and 
is  borderless.  Some  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  this  is  Chinese  at 
all,  and  without  doubt  it 
owes  much  to  some  out- 
side influence.  Ithaseven 
beensuggested  thatit  may 
be  western.  On  the  whole, 
considering  the  colour, 
technique  and  absence  of 
border,  the  verdict  must 
at  present  be  given  in  fav- 
our of  a  Chinese  origin. 
The  suggested  date  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  how- 
ever, can  scarcely  be  sup- 
ported. A  charming  little 
carpet,  or  rather  panel 
(Ch.  Ex.  1555,  Dr.  F. 
Sarre)  shows  a  bird  among 
waterplants.  Though  pic- 
torial subjects  in  carpets 
are  rarely  satisfactory,  an 
exception  must  be  made 
in  favour  of  this.  A  third 
has  a  pattern  of  dragons 
and  clouds,  quite  unusu- 
ally displayed  on  a  brown 
ground  (Ch.  Ex.  1825, 
Spink  and  Sons,  Ltd.). 
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No.  i. -ITALIAN,  SPANISH  &  FRENCH 

By  CHARLES  RICHARD  CAMMELL 


THE  Renaissance,  in  giving  a  new  birth 
to  the  classic  arts  and  letters,  gave  also 
a  new  life  to  Europe.  The  refinements 
known  to  the  ancients  were  once  more  en- 
joyed, and  to  every  habit  of  living  a  subtler 
mode  was  applied.  War  became  transformed, 
and  the  duello  passed  from  the  shock  of  arm- 
oured cavaliers  to  the  exchange  of  dextrous 
swordpasses.  In  measure  as  the  use  of  defen- 


No.    I.— AGRIPPA     INSTRUCTING     HIS    PUPILS    MATHEMATICALLY 
OF    HIS    TREATISE,    1553    :     DESNA     A 1  IKI  lil'TED     BY    TASSO    TO 


sive  armour  declined,  the  art  and  science  (for 
it  is  both)  of  fencing  developed.  Fencing,  in- 
deed, commenced  when  the  sword  was  first 
used  as  a  weapon  of  defence  as  well  as  of 
offence,  when  the  swordsman  began  to  parry 
as  well  as  to  cut  and  thrust. 

Italy,  the  motherland  of  the  Renaissance, 
was  the  native  home  of  swordcraft.  The  i6mo 
volume  of  Antonio  Manciolino  (Venice,  1531) 
is  probably  the  earliest  Italian 
manual  of  fencing  extant.  Its 
few  woodcuts  are  of  little  value. 
The  4-to  of  a  rival  Bolognese 
'  Maestro  Generale  de  l'arte  de 
Parmi,'  Achille  Marozzo  (Mu- 
tinae,  1536)  constitutes  the  first 
of  the  four  great  'Arts  of  Fence' 
produced  in  sixteenth-century 
Italy.  Captain  Hutton  repro- 
duced a  number  of  its  fine  wood- 
cuts in  his  valuable  book  on  'Old 
Sword  Play,'  1891.  Marozzo's 
work  held  supremacy  until  the 
appearance  of  a  still  more  im- 
portant book.  This  was  the  Trat- 
tato  di  Scientia  d'Arme,  con  un  Dia- 
logo  di  Filosofia  di  Camillo  Agrippa 
Milanese  (Rome,  1553,  4.10).  A- 
grippa  was  a  famous  master  of 
arms  and  engineer.  He  it  was  who 
set  up  the  Needle  in  the  Piazza 
S.  Pietro.  The  portraits  of  Agrip- 
pa are  from  different  plates  in 
the  two  copies  of  his  Editio  Princeps 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  Archibald 
H.  Corbie,  former  British  Sabre 
champion,  whose  collection  of 
sword-books  is  probably  without 
rival,  and  to  whose  courtesy  I  am 
indebted  for  the  illustrations  to 
this  article.  The  plates  which 
adorn  Agrippa's  treatise  are  su- 
perb. In  the  frontispiece  the  mas- 
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ter  is  seen  seated  among  his  pupils  whom  he 
instructs  mathematically  in  the  arts  which  he 
professes.  The  designs  for  this  plate  and  for 
another,  showing  Agrippa  among  a  group  of 
admirers,  have  been  attributed  to  Michel- 
angelo, with  whom,  and  with  Sangallo, 
Agrippa  was  acquainted.  The  evidence  on 
which  the  attribution  rests  consists  of  a  note 
in  the  hand  of  Torquato  Tasso,  who  was,  like 
Milton,  a  dextrous  fencer,  written  upon  the 
frontispiece  of  a  copy  at  one  time,  according 
to  Brunet,  in  the  possession  of  Jos.  Molini. 
This  note,  which  runs  thus:  'le  figure  intagli- 
ate  da  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,'  may  con- 
stitute, however,  an  attribution  of  all  the 
plates  to  the  great  artist,  and,  indeed  the  de- 
sign of  the  nude  figures,  which  demonstrate 
with  masterly  detail  the  muscular  action  of 
each  elaborate  movement  in  Agrippa's  sci- 
ence of  swordcraft,  is  not  unworthy  of  Michel- 
angelo. Gelli,  in  his  Bibliografia,  states  that 
Bosio  attributed  these  designs  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  that  certain  professors  of  the  Uffizi 
(Florence)  judged  them  to  be  by  Stradano; 
but  the  designs  have  a  Michelangelesque 
flavour  recalling  the  Cartoon  of  Pisa,  and 
favourable  to  Tasso's  assumption.  The  en- 
gravings themselves  are  in  the  style  of  Marc- 


antonio  Raimondi's  school  (see  Nos.  i  and 
ii) .  The  4to  of  Giacomo  di  Grassi  of  Modena 
(Venice,  1570,  4to)  is  the  third  of  the  famous 
four.  This  master's  portrait,  with  the  weap- 
ons in  the  use  of  which  he  instructed  his 
pupils,  is  shown  in  No.  iii.  The  fourth  of  the 
great  cinquecento  books  of  arms  is  Lo  Schermo 
d'Angelo  Viggiani  (Venice,  1575,  4 to)  with 
fine  copper-plates.  The  author's  name  is 
written  Vizani,  in  imitation  of  the  soft  Vene- 
tian pronunciation,  in  the  2nd  edition  (Bol- 
ogna, 1588,  4to)  which  has  the  same  plates. 
It  was  in  the  early  seventeenth  century 
that  appeared  the  most  complete  work  ever 
published  on  the  arts  of  rapier  and  dagger, 
and  of  rapier  and  cloak  play.  The  folio  print- 
ed in  Copenhagen,  1606,  and  containing  190 
admirable  copperplates  engraved  by  Hal- 
beeck  (No.  v)  was  the  work  of  Salvator  Fabris, 
to  whose  memory  a  monument  was  erected 
in  Padua.  In  the  same  year  was  published 
Nicoletto  Giganti's  treatise  (Venice,  oblong 
4to),  with  copperplates,  of  which  work  there 
is,  too,  a  rare  Paduan  edition,  1628.  Giganti 
first  applied  the  'lunge'  to  most  modes  of 
attack,  a  movement  further  developed  by  his 
contemporary  Ridolfo  Capo  Ferro,  whose 
book  (Sienna,  16 10,  oblong  4to)  is  of  great 


No.  II. -RAPIER  AND  DAGGER    PLAY  FROM  THE  TREATISE  OF  CAMILLO  AGRIPPA  (ROME,  1553)  :  MICHELANGELESQUE  DESIGN 
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importance.  It  contains  portraits  of  Capo 
Ferro  and  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  43  beauti- 
ful copper  engravings  by  Rafael  Schiami- 
rossi  (No.  vi).  Francesco  Alfieri's  four  books 
(1638-53,  oblong  410),  Alessandro  Senese's 
folio  (Bologna,  1660),  and  La  Scherma  Illus- 
trata  of  Giuseppe  Morsicato  Pallavicini  (Pal- 
ermo, 1 670,  folio) ,  have  all  fine  copperplates. 
Marcelli's  book,  dedicated  to  Queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden  (Rome,  1686)  has  an  interest- 
ing frontispiece  containing  portraits  of  seven 
members  of  the  Marcelli  family,  1500  to 
1686,  all  fencing  masters.  Bondi  di  Mazo's 
important  work,  La  Spada  Maestra,  was  pub- 
lished in  Venice  in  1696. 

The  chief  rival  of  the  early  Italian  schools 
offence  was  the  Spanish  school,  whose  sys- 
tem, fantastic  and  flamboyant  as  the  verses 
of  Gongora,  was  held  in  varying  esteem. 
The  long  sword  of  the  Spaniard  was  called 


No.    IV.— PLATE    SHOWING    MATHEMATICAL    SCIENCE    OF    SPANISH 
SCHOOL    :    FROM    D.    FRANCISCO   ANTONIO    DE    ETTENHARD,     1675 


No.    III.      PoklkAIl    [ACOMO    HI    GRASSI,  SHOWING    WEAPONS 

THE    USE    OF    WHHH     HE    TAUGHT    HIS    PUPILS  :  VENICE,    1575 


a  rapier  (in  French,  rapine),  in  distinction  to 
the  Frenchman's  espee.  The  first  important 
Spanish  treatise,  that  of  Jeronimo  de  Car- 
ranza,  was  published  at  Lisbon,  1582  (4to). 
D.  Luys  Pacheco  de  Narvaez  was  author  of 
more  than  one  treatise,  of  which  the  chief, 
containing  some  curious  woodcuts,  was  first 
published  in  Madrid  1600  (4to).  The  book 
by  Luis  Dias  de  Viedma  (Barcelona,  1639, 
4to)  has  the  same  type  of  illustration;  that 
of  D.  Miguel  Perez  de  Mendoza  y  Quixada 
(Madrid,  1675,  4to)  contains  a  beautiful  fold- 
ing copperplate.  Other  important  works  are 
those  by  D.  Francisco  Antonio  de  Ettenhard 
(Madrid,  1675,  4to)  with  plates  illustrative 
of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  Spanish 
school  (No.  iv.) ;  the  Portuguese,  Thomas  Luis, 
'Reydearmas'  (Lisbon,  1685,  i2mo) ; D.Fran- 
cisco Lorenz  de  Rada  (Madrid,  1705,  2  vols, 
folio);  and  D.  Juan  Nicolas  Perinat  (Cadiz, 
1 758,  oblong  4to)  with  fine  plates  demonstrat- 
ing the  art  of  the  small  sword  which  had  long 
ere  this  deposed  the  rapier. 

In  France  the  earliest  masters  offence  were 
Italians,  and  Italian  methods  predominated 
throughout  the  sixteenth  century.  The  oldest 
French  treatise  is  La  noble  science  des  joueurs 
d,  espee,  printed  perhaps  in  Paris,  1533,  cer- 
tainly in  Antwerp,    1538,  of  which  there  is 
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No.    V.— ENGRAVING  BY  I.  HALBEECK,  SHOWING  RAPIER  AND  DAGGER    PLAY,  FROM  THE  FOLIO    OF   SALVATOR    FABRIS,   1606 


a  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  The  book  of 
Henry  de  Sainct  Didier,  Gentilhomme  Pro- 
vencal (Paris,  1573,  4to)  is  the  earliest 
French  work  of  importance  on  TEspee  seule, 
mere  de  toutes  armes.'  Each  copy  is  signed  by 
the  author.  The  rarest  extant  book  of  fence 
is  UEspee  de  Combat,  par  Francois  Dancie 
(Tulle,  1623,  8vo),  of  which  Mr.  Corbie 
possesses  the  unique  copy.  In  the  'Avant- 
propos'  the  author  upholds  the  honour  of  his 
profession:  'Apres  le  culte  qui  est  deu  a  la 
Divinite,  j'ay  tousjours  estime  que  la  chose 
du  monde  la  plus  necessaire  est  la  conserva- 
tion de  la  vie  .  .  .  .  Je  dis  que  la  Tire  des  Armes 
est  pareillement  la  chose  du  monde  des  plus 
necessaire'  (No.  vii). 

To  1628  belongs  the  most  magnificent  book 


on  fencing  ever  published,  the  Academie  de 
VEspee  of  Girard  Thibaust  (Leyden),  an  im- 
mense folio  with  sumptuous  plates,  well  known 
to  book  collectors.  Thibaust  died  before  his 
work  appeared,  by  which  time  his  system  of 
fence  was  already  obsolete.  A  volume  only 
less  rare  than  Dancie's  is  Le  Maitre  d'arme 
liberal  of  Charles  Besnard  (Rennes,  1653,  small 
4.10) .  Only  two  copies  are  known  to  me :  those 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  and  in 
Mr.  Corbie's  collection.  One  of  the  copper- 
plates shows  a  duel  with  pistols,  a  mode  of 
combat  which  the  author  censures  severely. 
A  beautiful  volume  is  Le  Maistre  a" Armes  par 
le  Sieur  de  Liancour  (Paris,  1686,  oblong 
410).  The  illustrations  on  copper  have  ro- 
mantic landscape  backgrounds  (see  No.  viii). 


No.   VI.-COPPER   ENGRAVING   BY   RAFAEL  SCHIAMIROSSI,   ILLUSTRATING    '  1HE   LUNGE,"    FROM  RIDOLFO  CAPO  FERRO,  1610 
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VExercise  des  Armes,  by  J.  B. 
Le  Perche  du  Coudray  (Paris, 
oblong  4to,  no  date)  was  at- 
tributed by  Egerton  Castle 
to  about  1635,  but  the  cos- 
tume is  of  the  end  of  the 
century.  Moreover,  the  pre- 
sumed author,  a  famous  'mai- 
tre  d'armes'  of  the  'rue  de  la 
Harpe,'  Paris,  was  sent  to  the 
Bastille  in  1702,  being  then  35 
years  of  age,  for  uttering  'in- 
solent words  against  the  person 
of  the  King.'  Girard's  Traite  des 
Armes  (Paris,  1736)  is  another 
finely  illustrated  oblong  410, 
and  there  is  a  curious  work, 
without  plates,  entitled  UEs- 
crime  pratique,  by  Daniel  O' Sul- 
livan, 'maitre  d'armes  des  Aca- 
demies du  Roi'  (Paris,  1765, 
8vo).  L 'Art  des  Armes,  by  Guil- 
laume  Danet  (Paris,  1 766, 8vo) 
has  some  excellent  folding 
plates.  Of  books  on  the  laws  of  the  duel,  as 
distinct  from  the  art  of  fence,  this  article  does 
not  treat;  nor  of  poetical  and  satirical  pieces 
on  fencing,  of  which  there  are  a  few.  Poetry, 
indeed,  is  notably  associated  with  sword  play : 
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sonnets  and  stanzas  in  praise  of 
fencing  are  a  feature  of  many 
famous  treatises,  as  though 
emphasizing  some  subtle  affin- 
ity between  two  arts  where- 
in harmony  combined  with 
strength  is  the  common  source 
of  excellence. 

The  important  Bibliogra- 
phies are:  La  Bibliographie  de 
VEscrime  Ancienne  et  Moderne, 
par  Vigeant,  Maitre  d' Armes  a 
Paris  (Paris,  1882) ;  the  Biblio- 
graphy prefixed  to  Schools  and 
Masters  of  Fence,  by  Egerton 
Castle  (London,  1885),  aug- 
mented in  the  later  edition 
(London,  1893);  Bibliografia 
Generate  delta  Scherma,  by  Cav. 
JacopoGelli*  (Florence,  1890) ; 
A  Complete  Bibliography  of  Fenc- 
ing and  Duelling,  by  Capt.  Carl 
A.  Thimm  (London  and  New 
York,  1896);  and  the  Biblio- 
grafia e  Historia  de  la  Esgrima  Espanola,  of  D. 
Enrique  de  Leguina  (Madrid,  1904). 

A  second  article  will  be  published  in  April. 


TITLE-PAGE  OF  MR.  CORBLE'S 
COPY    OF    FR.   DANCIE,    1623 


*  Gelli  also  compiled,  with  Baron  G. 
del  Duello  (Milan,  1903). 


E.  Levi,  a  Bibliografia 
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IN     THE     CHINESE     TASTE 

By   R.    W.    SYMONDS 


THREE  distinct  phases  of  English  furni- 
ture were  affected  by  Chinese  design. 
The  first  in  the  period  of  Charles  II  to 
George  I;  the  second  from  1745  to  1760; 
the  third  in  the  Regency  period  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  In  none  of  these  three 
periods  did  Chinese  design  affect  to  any  de- 
gree the  traditional  form  of  English  furniture. 
The  English  cabinet-  and  chair- 
maker  did  not  copy  the  design  of 
Chinese  furniture,  but  only  bor- 
rowed the  ornamental  motifs  of 
the  Chinese  style  for  the  purpose 
of  decoration.  To  the  English  or- 
namentalist,  Chinese  ornament 
was  an  immediate  and  simple  way 
of  giving  an  original  and  exotic 
effect  to  English  furniture.* 

Of  these  three  periods  during 
which  English  furniture  was  deco- 
rated with  Chinese  ornament,  the 
first  was  that  of  the  japanner, 
when  all  kinds  of  furniture  were 
treated  with  lacquer,  and  deco- 
rated with  Chinese  designs,  in 
imitation  of  the  Oriental  variety. 
In  the  second  period  the  Chinese 
influence  was,  if  anything,  more 
definite,  as  it  took  the  form  of 
carved  and  fret-work  ornament, 
which,  when  elaborate,  had  the 
effect  of  imbuing  the  design  of  the 
furniture  with  a  strong  Chinese 
character,  and  which,  more  often 
than  not,  destroyed  the  simplicity 
of  the  English  traditional  form.  In 
the  Regency  style,  Chinese  design 
was  only  occasionally  employed, 
as  at  this  period  Egyptian  orna- 

*  This  is  borne  out  by  Chippendale  when 
he  writes  in  the  Director  that  "as  it  [Chinese 
manner]  admits  of  the  greatest  variety,  I 
think  it  the  most  useful  of  any  other.' 


mental  motifs  were  by  far  the  more  popular. 

The  first  phase  of  Chinese  influence  was 
due  to  the  high  level  of  development  reached, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  by  the  East  India 
Company.  England  was  flooded  with  every 
variety  of  imported  goods  from  the  East  Ind- 
ies and  Japan  as  well  as  from  China  itself. 

'As  ill  Weeds  grow  apace,  so   these  Manufactured 


No.   I. -AN'    ENGLISH    JAPANNED   CABIN'ET   DECORATED    IN  THE  CHINESE   MANNER 
MOUNT]  1)  ON  A  CARVED  AM  >  SILVERED  WOOD  STAND    :    PERIOD  OF   CHAR1  II! 
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No.  II.— A  CABINET  MOUNTED  ON  A  BASE  WITH  DRAWERS  :  VEN- 
EERED WITH  FINELY  FIGURED  WALNUT:    TIME  OF  WILLIAM  III. 


Goods  from  India  met  with  such  a  kind  reception, 
that  from  the  greatest  Gallants  to  the  meanest 
Cook-maids,  nothing  was  thought  so  fit,  to  adorn 
their  Persons,  as  the  Fabricks  of  India ;  nor  for  the 
ornament  of  Chambers  like  India-Skreens,  Cabinets, 
Beds  and  Hangings;  nor  for  Closets,  like  China  and 
Lacquered  Ware;  .   .   .'  f 

The  introduction  into  seventeenth-cen- 
tury English  domestic  life  of  Oriental  pro- 
ducts resulted  in  numerous  English  crafts 
being  influenced  in  design  by  the  Chinese 
style.  Ornament  in  the  form  of  Chinese 
figures  and  landscapes  was  introduced  into 
the  craft  of  the  silver-smith.  Pottery  and 
delftware  vases  were  not  only  ornamented 
with  designs  copied  from  the  Chinese,  but 
the  vases  themselves  followed  the  Chinese 

f  A  I  DISCOURSE  I  OF  /  Trade,  Coyn,  and  Paper  Credits:  / 
AND  OF  I  WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  j  Gain,  and  Retain 
Riches.  I     1697. 


forms.  Furniture  was  treated  with  pseudo 
lacquer;  an  attempt  was  made  to  imitate  the 
genuine  Oriental  variety. 

When  Chinese  lacquer,  applied  to  cab- 
inets and  screens,  was  imported  into  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  its  possi- 
bilities as  a  medium  for  decorating  all  types 
of  furniture  were  at  once  realized.  The  Eng- 
lish imitation  quickly  became  the  rage,  in 
fact  it  brought  into  existence  a  new  craft — ■ 
japanning.  Cabinet-  and  chair-makers  em- 
ployed japanners  to  decorate  furniture  of  all 
types  (cabinets,  'scrutores,'  chests  of  drawers, 
all  kinds  of  tables,  clock-cases,  chairs  and 
couches)  with  japan  lac  in  numerous  colours 
and  of  various  treatments — black,  white, 
scarlet,  blue,  green,  tortoiseshell,  and  'hol- 
low  burnt.'   The   rich   decorative   effect   of 


No.    III.— A  SMALL   MAHOGANY   CHINA   CABINET  WITH   PAGODA- 
SHAPED    TOP    AND    FRET   BORDERS   ON   A  STAND  :  CIRCA   175a 
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japan  lac  furniture  was  undoubtedly  the 
chief  cause  of  its  extreme  popularity  from 
the  time  of  Charles  II  to  George  I.  The 
design  of  lacquer  furniture  was  the  same  as 
that  of  contemporary  walnut  furniture.  The 
one  exception  was  the  lacquer  cabinet  with 
folding  doors  enclosing  an  interior  fitted  with 
small  drawers,  the  design  of  which  was  a- 
dapted  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  cabinets. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  cabinets  when  used 
in  the  East  stood  on  the  floor,  but  the  im- 
ported examples  and  the  English  copies  were 
invariably  mounted  on  stands. 

To  the  purist,  English  lacquer 
furniture  does  not  possess  unity  of 
style  as  regards  ornament.  A  lac- 
quer cabinet,  Chinese  in  form  and 
decorated  with  Chinese  figures 
and  landscapes,  is  not  in  harmony 
of  style  with  a  stand  of  a  baroque 
European  design  of  amorini  and 
caryatides  amid  acanthus  foliage 
(No.  i).  A  grandfather  clock  with 
hood  designed  with  a  classic  arch, 
supported  on  Doric  columns,  and 
with  the  case  decorated  with 
mouldings  of  a  classic  section,  is 
not — if  unity  of  design  be  desired 
—a  good  foundation  for  a  riot  of 
Chinese  mandarins,  dragons,  cas- 
cades, umbrellas,  and  pagodas. 

Walnut  furniture  was  very  little 
affected  by  Chinese  design.  The 
tops  of  some  chests  of  drawers  and 
dressing-tables  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  and  George  I  did 
not  overhang  but  were  flush  with 
the  front  and  sides.  The  edges  of 
the  flush  top  were  moulded  usual- 
ly with  a  quarter-round  or  ovolo 
section.  These  features  of  design 
were  Oriental  in  character,  being 
similar  to  those  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  boxes.  Cabinets  ven- 
eered with  walnut,  with  pierced 
and  open  worked  hinges,  and 
lock  plates  similar  to  those  seen 
on  Chinese  lacquer  examples 
were  also  much  in  favour  (No.  ii) . 

The  second  phase  of  Chinese 
influence  was  of  an  entirely  dif- 


ferent character  from  the  first.  In  the  latter  it 
was  the  copying  of  a  Chinese  method  of  deco- 
ration. This  method,  i.e.  japanning,  was  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  every  variety  of  fur- 
niture, no  thought  being  given  to  amend  the 
design  of  the  furniture  to  accord  better  with 
the  Chinese  style.  In  the  second  phase,  the 
Chinese  influence  was  a  part  of  a  style  of  de- 
sign that  came  into  vogue  about  1 740.  The 
initial  feature  of  this  new  style  was  the  em- 
ployment of  French  design  and  rocaille  orna- 
ment. Furniture  was  especially  affected  by 


V       IV.     A    MAHOGANY    CHINA    CABINET    OX    SIX    LEGS    DECORATED    WITH    OPEN- 
WORK   FRETS   ANT)    PAGODA    MOULDING    IX    THE    CHINESE    MANNER   -.CIRCA    1760 
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this  new  fashion,  chairs  now  being  designed 
with  slender  cabriole  legs  terminating  in 
French  scroll  toes.  The  upholstered  backs  of 
chairs  and  couches  were  contained  in  a  frame- 
work of  rococo  carving  in  the  French  manner. 
Legs  of  tables  terminated  in  scroll  feet,  and  the 
card-table  and  commode  chest  of  drawers  (a 
piece  of  furniture  adapted  from  the  French 
contemporary  example)  were  made  in  the 
fashionable  French  serpentine  shape. 

The  French  style  had  been  in  vogue  less 
than  a  decade  when  a  cult  for  the  Gothic 
and  Chinese  set  in.  In  this  period,  therefore, 
there  was  a  combination  of  three  entirely 
different  types  of  ornament,  the  French,  the 
Gothic,  and  the  Chinese.  Designers  indulged 
in  a  medley  of  Gothic  piers  upholding  pagoda 
roofs,  intermingled  with  Chinese  fret  and 
French  rocaille.  When  the  Chinese  taste  was 
at  its  height  (1750-60)  its  influence  was 
widespread.!  Gardens  were  ornamented  with 
so-called  Chinese  temples,  bridges  and  tri- 
umphal arches.  Entire  rooms  were  fitted  up 
in  the  Chinese  taste.  The  walls  were  hung  with 


No.  V.— A  MAHOGANY  CHINA  CABINET    WITH    OPEN    FRET-WORK    IN  THE   CHINESE   MAN- 
NER :   CIRCA    1760:    THIS    PIECE     RESEMBLES    ONE    OF    INCE    AND    MAYHEW'S    DESIGNS 


No.  VI.— MAHOGANY  CHAIR  WITH  CHINESE 
TRELLIS    DECORATING    BACK  AND   ARMS 


hand-painted  papers  export- 
ed from  China  with  designs 
of  flowering  trees,  birds  and 
vases.  In  such  rooms,  the  cor- 
nices, chimney-pieces,  door 
surrounds  and  furniture 
were  decorated  with  Chinese 
motifs.    Leading   cabinet- 

j  'According  to  the  present  prevailing 
whim  every  thing  is  Chinese,  or  in  the 
Chinese  taste;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
more  modestly  expressed,  partly  after 
the  Chinese  manner.  Chairs,  tables, 
chimney-pieces,  frames  for  looking- 
glasses,  and  even  our  most  vulgar 
utensils  are  all  reduced  to  this  new- 
fangled standard;  and  without  doors 
so  universally  has  it  spread,  that  every 
gate  to  a  cow-yard  is  in  T's  and  Z's, 
and  every  hovel  for  the  cows  has  bells 
hanging  at  the  corners. 

The  good  people  in  the  city  are,  I 
perceive,  struck  with  this  novelty;  and 
though  some  of  them  still  retain  the 
last  fashion,  the  Gothic,  yet  others 
have  begun  to  ornament  the  doors 
and  windows  of  their  shops  with  the 
more  modern  improvements.'  The 
World,  March  22d,  1753. 
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No.  VII.— LOOKING  GLASS  WITH  GILT    FRAME   HAVING 
CHINESE   MOTIFS   MINGLED   WITH    FRENCH    RO  AIM. I 


makers,  such  as  Chippendale,  Ince  and 
Mayhew,  Vile  and  Cobb,  endowed 
their  furniture  with  a  Chinese  character 
in  order  to  pander  to  the  fashionable 
taste  of  the  time.  Judging  from  the 
published  works  of  the  two  first  named 
firms,  the  furniture  they  designed  in 
the  Chinese  taste  was  often  over  ela- 
borated and  exaggerated.  The  num- 
erous Chinese  designs  shown  in  the  first 
editionofChippendale'sZ)?/w/or(i754) 
have  the  ornament  in  many  cases  of 
such  ginger-bread  character  that  wood 
was  not  a  suitable  material  for  its  trans- 
lation. This  fortunately  led  to  the  modi- 


fication of  many  of  Chippendale's  original 
creations.  By  1 760  this  French-Gothic-Chinese 
style  was  on  the  wane,  and  was  soon  to  give 
place  to  the  classic  revival,  a  style — closely 
associated  with  the  name  of  Robert  Adam — 
which  flourished  in  England  until  the  end  of 
the  century.  In  the  furniture  of  the  classic 
revival  the  Chinese  influence  still  persisted. 
Such  furniture  was  sometimes  executed  in 
inlaid  satinwood  (No.  ix)  and  sometimes  in 
lacquer,  which  at  this  period  enjoyed  a  brief 
return  to  fashion  and  favour. 

From  a  chance  remark  in  a  letter  of  Horace 
Walpole,  addressed  to  Richard  Bentley,  it 
appears  that  a  cabinet-maker  named  William 
Hallet  was  one,  if  not  the  most  important,  of 
the  devotees  of  this  mid-eighteenth-century 
Chinese  style.  Walpole  in  describing  Lari- 
mers, a  house  he  had  visited,  writes  that  it 

'has  undergone  a  Batty  Langley  discipline:  half  the 
ornaments  are  of  his  bastard  Gothic,  and  half  of 
Hallet's  mongrel  Chinese.  I  want  to  write  over  the 
doors  of  most  modern  edifices,  "Repaired  and 
beautified;  Langley  and  Hallet, churchwardens."  '* 

*  Very  little  is  known  to-day  about  William  Hallet,  except 
that  he  was  'an  eminent  cabinet-maker'  and  his  workshop, 


No.  VIII—  CHIMNEY    PIECE  LOOKING  GLASS  DECORATED  WITH    \   CHINESE 
TRELLIS   BRIDGE   AND    PAGODA   AND  FRENCH   KOCAILLI     MOITFS   :   C.    1755 
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In  the  copying  of  Chinese  design  the  Eng- 
lish designer  took  considerable  licence  with 
the  original.  This  applies  both  to  the  design 
ol  lacquer  decoration,  as  well  as  to  motifs  re- 
like  Chippendale's,  was  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  It  appears 
also  that  Hallet  obtained  much  renown  in  his  time,  by 
buying  from  the  Duke  of  Chandos  his  estate  of  Canons,  near 
Edgeware.  Hallet  built  himself  a  house  on  the  centre  vaults 
of  the  original  mansion  which  had  been  dismantled,  and 
used  large  quantities  of  the  building  material  which  other 
purchasers  refused  or  neglected  to  take  away.  He  left  the 
house  and  estate  to  his  grandson,  who  was  a  minor,  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1782. 


No     IX      A    sUIXWOOD   DRESSING   TABLE   WITH    INLAID    PANELS   OF 
FIGURES,   MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS   AND   OTHER   CHINESE    FEATURES. 


produced  in  carving  and  fret-work.  That  this 
was  realized  at  the  time  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  The  World  written  in  1753. 

'.  .  .  on  a  moderate  computation  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand of  all  the  stiles,  gates,  rails,  pales,  chairs,  tem- 
ples, chimney-pieces,  &c.  &c.  &c.  which  are  called 
Chinese,  has  the  least  resemblance  to  any  thing 
that  China  ever  saw;  nor  would  an  English  church 
be  a  less  uncommon  sight  to  a  travelling  mandarin 
than  an  English  pagoda.  I  think  it  necessary  to  say 
thus  much,  in  order  to  quiet  the  scruples  of  con- 
scientious persons,  who  will  doubtless 
be  more  at  ease  when  they  consider 
that  our  Chinese  ornaments  are  not 
only  of  our  own  manufacture,  like 
our  French  silks  and  our  French  wines, 
but,  what  has  seldom  been  attributed 
to  the  English,  of  our  own  invention.' 
That  the  unprincipled  methods 
employed  by  the  fashionable  cabi- 
net-makers in  the  designing  of  fur- 
niture in  the  Chinese  manner  did 
not  have  a  more  detrimental  effect 
on  English  furniture  design  than  it 
did,  is  due  to  the  English  tradition. 
The  craftsman  inherited  a  sense  of 
construction  and  the  right  use  of 
material.  This  intuitive  knowledge 
caused  him  to  employ  Chinese  orna- 
ment correctly  and  to  reject  it  when 
it  violated  the  tenets  of  his  craft. 
Those  pieces  decorated  with  a  fret 
or  mouldings  of  a  Chinese  charac- 
ter, which  did  not  impair  the  form 
or  proportion  of  the  structure  (Nos. 
iv  and  v),  belong  to  the  type  of 
English  furniture  that  Chinese  de- 
sign has  endowed  with  a  pleasant 
and  decorative  character.  In  con- 
trast with  this  type,  the  elaborate 
Director  example,  surmounted  by  a 
pagoda  roof  with  dragons,  shrines 
and  mandarin  figures,  appears  vul- 
gar and  pretentious. 

For  the  loan  of  the  photographs 
I  am  indebted  to  the  following 
owners  :  The  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (i),  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lang- 
don-Down  (2), Geoffrey  Blackwell 
Esq.,  O.B.E.  (5),  Captain  Denzil 
Cope  (6),  Messrs.  M.  Harris  &  Sons 
c£Nf7S7F6       (3j4,7,8),Messrs.J.M.  Botibol(9). 
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THE    CONNOISSEUR    IN    AMERICA 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


THE    FRICK    COLLECTION    OPENS 


Ni 


"OW  that  the  public  is  being  admitted  to  the 
Frick  collection,  which  threw  open  its  doors 
on  December  16th,  it  becomes  apparent  why 
so  long  a  period  was  needed  to  make  the  alterations. 
Not  that  these  are  readily  observable,  indeed  the 
work  has  been  all  the  more  arduous  owing  to  the 
original  effect  of  the  mansion  being  so  faithfully  pre- 
served. In  the  past  four  years,  since  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Frick,  this  work  has  been  going  forward  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  which  at  present 
consists  of  Childs  Frick,  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  George 
F.  Baker,  Jr.,  Helen  C.  Frick,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  Horace  Havemeyer,  Junius  S.  Morgan  and 
Maitland  F.  Griggs.  As  an  Organizing  Director,  the 
Trustees  have  had  the  assistance  of  Frederick  Mortimer 
Clapp,  who  was  formerly  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Fine  Arts  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
necessary  roping  off  of  passageways  in  a  house  con- 
taining so  many  objets  d'art  (the  Renaissance  bronzes, 
Chinese  porcelains  and  French  eighteenth-century 
sculpture  are  of  the  highest  importance)  has  been 
done  as  inconspicuously  as  possible,  and,  of  the  seven 
major  rooms  and  galleries,  it  is  the  library  with  the 
original  impression  of  which  it  interferes  least.  This  is 
gratifying  to  students  of  the  English  school,  for  some 
of  the  finest  paintings,  landscapes  as  well  as  portraits, 
by  British  masters  are  to  be  found  here.  Above  the 
fireplace  hangs  Hogarth's  portrait  of  Miss  Mary 
Edwards,  with  Turner's  Mortlake  Terrace  adjoining  it ; 
here  also  are  Lawrence's  Lady  Peel  and  a  magnificent 
Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the  Bishop's  Garden,  by  Con- 
stable. The  dining-room  contains  some  full-length 
English  portraits  of  great  distinction,  among  which  is 
The  Hon.  Frances  Duncombe,  by  Gainsborough.  The 
living-room  contains  two  great  Holbeins;  the  one  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  dated  1527,  which  once  belonged 
to  Henry  VIII,  is  probably  the  First  portrait  painted 
by  the  artist  after  his  arrival  in  England.  It  is  the  first 
of  the  Holbein  portraits  of  More,  just  as  El  Greco's 
St.  Hieronymus  as  Cardinal,  which  hangs  in  the  same 
room,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  that  subject.  It  is  the 
only  one  which  is  signed,  and  came  from  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Valladolid.  Facing  the  latter  is  Giovanni 
Bellini's  St.  Francis  in  Ecstasy,  which  to  many  is  the 
greatest  painting  in  the  entire  collection.  It  is  in  an 
enviable  state  of  preservation,  entirely  untouched,  and 
keeping  fully  its  refulgent,  golden  light.  It  was  painted 
for  Giovanni  Michiel  of  Venice,  was  in  the  house  of 


Taddeo  Contarini  in  1525  according  to  the  'Anonimo 
Morelliano,'  was  in  the  Corner  Palace  in  1828,  and 
came  to  England  in  1845  to  form  a  part  of  the  well- 
known  collection  of  Sir  John  Murray. 

The  Fragonard  room  contains  the  mural  panels, 
The  Romance  of  Love  and  Youth,  which  he  painted  for 
Louveciennes.  It  has  always  been  stated  that  these 
were  for  some  reason  refused  by  Mme  du  Barry  and 
were  never  placed  there.  Further  light  on  this  subject 
has  been  discovered  by  Mr.   Clapp,  in  the  form  of 


'V    \ 


I  III    ADORAT10S  OF  THE  MAGI  BY  BARTOLOMMEO  VIVARINI 
THE  MOST  RECENT  ACQUISITION  FOR  THE  FRICK  COLLEC  HON 
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some  unpublished  memoirs  of  the  period  which  tell  of 
their  having  been  seen  on  the  walls  at  Louveciennes. 
They  were  very  soon  removed,  the  inference  being 
that  as  the  architecture  of  the  building  was  of  the  new 
Neo-Classic  style,  these  joyous  panels,  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Rococo,  were  out  of  place.  Some  coldly 
classic  subjects  replaced  them,  and  the  lovely  decora- 
tions were  returned  to  Fragonard,  who  took  them 
with  him  when  he  fled  to  Grasse.  They  remained 
there  in  the  family  of  a  friend  until  comparatively 
recent  years,  when  they  came  into  the  market  and 
were  purchased  by  the  elder  J.  P.  Morgan,  from  whose 
collection  Mr.  Frick  acquired  them. 

The  'Enamel  Room,'  so-named  from  its  large  col- 
lection of  early  and  late  examples  of  Limoges,  has  also 
a  small  group  of  paintings,  chiefly  primitives,  added 
by  the  Trustees  since  Mr.  Frick's  death.  Here  is  a  very 
recent  acquisition,  the  little  Epiphany  by  Bartolommeo 
Vivarini,  of  jewel-like  colour  and  almost  miniature 
refinement,  which  was  purchased  from  the  Morgan 
collection  through  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.  last  spring. 
No  announcement  of  the  sale  was  made  at  the  time 
and  the  presence  of  this  admirable  work  here  was 
not  disclosed  until  the  opening.  The  long  West  Gal- 
lery, of  which  the  large  proportions  make  it  the  most 
museum-like,  contains  the  famous  Rembrandt  Self- 
Portrait  from  the  Ilchester  collection,  two  Van  Dycks 
of  the  Genoese  period  as  well  as  his  Family  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  and  an  early  and  important  Greco  in  his 


MAN  IN  A  RED  CA  /'  BY  TITIAN  :  NOW  IN  THE  FRICK  COLLECTION 


LADY  MEN  DIP  BY  GAINSBOROUGH  :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
Mil     EARL  OF  NORMANTON   (THE   HOWARD    YOUNG  GALLER  IES) 


full-length  portrait  of  Vincentio  Anastagi,  who  de- 
fended Malta  against  the  Turks.  There  are  many 
paintings  with  long  histories  here,  but  none  are  more 
brilliant  in  this  respect,  or  more  enthralling  in  colour 
and  subject,  than  the  two  great  panels  by  Veronese 
from  a  series  which  once  belonged  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  II  and  were  doubtless  painted  to  his  order. 
Others  of  the  group  are  known,  and  include  the  Mars 
and  Venus  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Venus  and 
Adonis  from  Bridgewater  House,  and  the  Mercury  and 
Herse  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  They 
were  painted  soon  after  1576,  when  Rudolph  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  Emperor,  and  take  the  form  of 
allegorical  adulation.  Of  the  Frick  panels,  the  one 
formerly  called  Virtue  and  Vice  has  been  re-named 
The  Choice  of  Hercules,  which,  while  in  accord  with  the 
former  title,  identifies  it  more  precisely  in  relation  to  a 
popular  subject  for  painters  of  the  period.  A  young 
man  in  contemporary  costume  flies  from  the  arms  of 
Vice  to  the  protection  of  Virtue.  The  youth  has  been 
said  to  be  a  portrayal  of  the  artist  himself,  but  a  more 
plausible  suggestion  comes  from  a  French  book  of 
1742,  the  Recueil  d'Estampes  d'apres  les  plus  Beaux 
Tableaux,  etc.  The  picture  is  shown  in  an  engraving  in 
reverse,  with  a  caption  suggesting  that  the  patron  for 
whom  it  was  painted  is  intended,  although  its  original 
connexion  with  Rudolph  is  not  mentioned  and,  at 
that  time,  was  probably  forgotten.  Further  study  of 
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the  portraits  of  the  Emperor  may  establish  this  fact. 

The  second  panel  has  long  been  called  Wisdom  and 
Strength,  but  as  the  figure  personifying  strength  seems 
to  represent  Hercules,  from  the  lion's  skin  which  he 
wears,  it  would  seem  quite  as  possible  to  name  it  an 
Athena  and  Hercules.  Athena  was  called  the  protectress 
of  the  hero  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad  (Book  viii,  line  638) 
and  she  appears  on  Greek  vases  with  him,  as  well  as 
with  the  'resting  Hercules'  at  Thermopylae  and  near 
Himera.  If  this  interpretation  is  correct  it  would  ex- 
plain the  strangely  relaxed  and  passive  attitude  of  the 
figure  representing  'Strength,'  which  stands  leaning 
heavily  against  a  support,  with  drooping  head.  The 
series  to  which  these  two  belong  was  seized  for 
Christina  of  Sweden,  taken  by  her  to  Rome  after  her 
abdication,  and  bequeathed  to  an  Italian  prelate. 
After  passing  through  several  hands  they  came  to 
France  and  were  for  four  generations  in  the  collection 
of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans.  In  the  entire  nineteenth 
century  they  were  in  the  Hope  collection  in  England. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  find  throughout  the 
collection  that  certain  attributions  have  been  changed 
in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  modern  con- 
noisseurship.  Too  often  have  museum  labels  lagged 
behind  in  this  respect.  The  beautifully  painted  Old 
Woman  with  a  Bible,  which  left  the  ownership  of  Jules 
Porges  and  entered  the  Frick  collection  as  a  Rem- 
brandt, has  become  simply  a  work  of  his  circle.  Its 
poignant  simplicity  and  un-Rembrandtesque  deli- 
cacy are  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  do  not 
demand  a  great  name  in  order  to  inspire  their  ad- 
miration. The  name  of  Van  der  Pluym  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Bredius  for  this  painting,  but  there 
is  ground  for  further  delay  in  making  a  precise  attri- 
bution in  that  it  is  superior  to  the  known  work  of  this 
master.  The  Portrait  of  a  l'outh,  which  was  once  thought 
to  be  Francesco  de'  Medici  by  Pontormo,  was  attri- 
buted to  Salviati  by  Arthur  McComb  in  his  book  on 
Pontormo  (1928),  but  its  strongly  linear  quality,  and 
the  flatness  of  painting,  seem  to  justify  the  arbiters  of 
the  collection  in  calling  it  simply  'School  of  Bronzino' 
for  the  present.  The  former  De  Hoogh,  Devant  la 
Chemine'e,  a  charming  work,  has  become  '  School  of  De 
Hoogh,'  and  the  former  Lancret  screen,  a  seven- 
panelled  decoration  with  lively  pictorial  incident,  is 
now  'School  of  Lancret.'  A  painting  which  will 
doubtless  engage  the  enthusiastic  study  of  scholars, 
until  the  identity  of  the  artist  is  conclusively  proved, 
is  the  handsome  portrait  of  Ambrogio  Spinola  wear- 
ing the  collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
This  honour,  which  was  granted  by  the  Spanish  king 
in  1605  as  a  reward  for  the  excellent  service  rendered 
him  by  the  Genoese  nobleman,  helps  to  date  the  pic- 
ture. It  was  once  thought  to  be  a  certain  Rubens,  but 
it  is  now  necessary  to  place  it  simply  within  his  sphere 
of  influence.  Although  the  Titian,  Man  with  a  Red  Cap, 


was  considered  to  be  by  this  master  when  it  left  the 
Arthur  M.  Grenfell  collection  in  19 14,  it  has  in  the 
interim  been  claimed  for  Giorgione.  The  earlier  attri- 
bution has  again  been  accepted,  and  it  would  seem  to 
belong  to  the  early,  and  Giorgionesque,  period  of 
Titian.  It  hangs  near  Titian's  great  portrait  of  the 
rascally  genius,  Pietro  Aretino,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  pictures  in  the  collection.  Further  de- 
scription of  the  contents  of  the  Frick  mansion  is  im- 
possible here,  but  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  they  include  one  of  the  finest  Vermeers,  the 
Mistress  and  Maidservant,  as  well  as  two  other  un- 
questioned works  by  this  master. 


GAINSBOROUGH'S    'LADY  MENDIP' 

GAINSBOROUGH'S  portrait  of  the  elderly  Lady 
Mendip  from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
manton  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  Howard 
Young  Galleries.  This  extraordinary  work  was  painted 
about    1780,  eight  years  before  the  painter's  death. 


V*' 


MADOSSA   AND  l.XFA.XT  JESUS  :  PIER  FRANCESCO  FIORENTINO 
EXHIBITION    OF    OLD    MASTERS    (THE    JOHN    LEVY    GALLERIES) 
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A    BRONZE    SACRIFICIAL    VESSEL    IN     THE     SHAPE     OF     AN     OX 
FROM  THE    EASTERN     CHOU     DYNASTY,    255-249   B.C.    (TON-YING) 


It  happened  that  both  he  and  his  sitter  were  practi- 
cally of  the  same  age,  he  being  two  years  younger.  It 
may  be  for  this  reason  that  he  has  given  so  unusually 
sympathetic  a  portrayal,  not  in  terms  of  flattery,  but 
of  just  appreciation.  Not  in  the  somewhat  tight 
treatment  of  the  early  Ipswich  portraits,  or  in  the 
grand  manner  in  which  he  painted  the  fashionable 
world  of  Bath  and  London  in  his  early  maturity 
could  such  a  sitter  have  been  so  livingly  presented. 
Immediacy  of  impression  is  transferred  to  canvas, 
and  the  subject  lives  for  us  to-day,  rather  than  within 
the  past.  It  is  seldom  that  such  broad  painting 
achieves  such  delicacy,  such  precision  of  effect,  or 
that  such  thinly  painted  flesh  tones,  which  are  lightly 
glazed  over  a  greenish  ground,  result  in  so  full  a 
modelling.  The  gray  hair  and  light  gray  veil  of 
gossamer  fineness,  the  black  pearls  on  the  black  velvet 
neckband,  the  white  frills,  and  a  black,  lace-bordered 
mantle  of  satin  are  within  a  colour  scheme  of  austere 
limitations  and  rich  potentialities. 

Anne  Stanley,  daughter  of  Hans  Stanley  of  Paul- 
tons,  Hampshire,  born  in  1725,  married  in  1765 
Welbore  Ellis,  a  member  of  Parliament  who  was 
prominent  as  an  opponent  of  Pitt.  They  had  no 
children.  He  was  created  Baron  Mendip  in  1794. 
Lady  Mendip's  nephew,  Charles  Agar,  was  the  first 
Earl  of  Normanton.  Armstrong  mentions  the  present 
portrait  and  also  a  three-quarter  length  of  Lord 
Mendip.  The  portrait  of  Lady  Mendip  is  recorded  in 
the  Century  of  Loan  Exhibitions  as  having  been  shown  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1882.  This  remarkable  work  of 
Gainsborough's  late  maturity  is  illustrated  on  p.  98. 


PIER  FRANCESCO  FIORENTINO'S 
MADONNA  PAINTED  POS- 
SIBLY    FOR     THE      MEDICI 

THE  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Pier  Francesco  Fioren- 
tino  (1444- 1 497),  which  is  here  reproduced  was 
included  in  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  old  masters 
at  the  John  Levy  Galleries  in  December,  and  comes 
originally  from  the  collection  of  an  Italian  nobleman. 
It  is  a  heretofore  unrecorded  work  in  the  oeuvre  of  this 
prolific  master  and  rises  considerably  above  the  usual 
level  of  his  performance.  The  panel  is  still  in  a  frame 
of  the  period,  perhaps  the  original  one.  Because  of  the 
predominance  of  the  Gozzollesque  touch  in  the  putti 
with  festoons,  and  the  linear  purity  of  Neri  di  Bicci's 
influence  as  seen  in  the  type  of  the  Virgin,  the  paint- 
ing can  be  assigned  to  the  period  about  1474  when 
Fiorentino  is  known  to  have  painted  the  altar-piece  at 
Empoli.  A  detail  of  costume  suggests  a  connexion 
with  the  Medici.  In  the  band  around  the  top  of  the 
Virgin's  tunic  is  the  family  device  with  the  six  balls 
of  their  arms,  which  leads  Professor  Adolfo  Venturi, 
who  has  identified  the  panel,  to  suggest  that  it  may 
have  been  painted  for  a  bride  from  this  house.  The 
device  shows  the  ring  with  the  triangular  diamond, 
as  it  appears  in  the  diamante  used  by  the  Medici  from 
the  time  of  Cosimo  Pater  Patriae.  Within  are  the  six 
balls,  the  number  restored  in  the  time  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  They  were  originally  six,  were  increased 
to  eight,  changed  to  seven  by  the  great  Cosimo,  and 
in  the  time  of  Piero  one  was  inscribed  with  the  lily  of 
France,  a  right  conferred  by  Louis  XL  Professor 
Venturi  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  painting 
combines  the  three  influences  to  be  found  in  this 
eclectic  painter.  Besides  the  two  already  mentioned 
it  shows  the  manner  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Christ  Child  with  hand  raised  in  blessing. 


AN     ARCHAIC     CHINESE 
BRONZE  OF  UNUSUAL  FORM 

A  GROUP  of  archaic  bronzes  in  the  recent  Chi- 
nese exhibition  at  Ton-Ying's  included  a  rare 
sacrificial  vessel  in  the  form  of  an  ox.  It  is  of  the 
Eastern  Chou  Dynasty,  from  a  region  which  repre- 
sents the  last  stronghold  of  an  indigenous  civilization 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars,  who  set  up  the 
extensive  Ch'in  empire  in  the  third  century  B.C.  An 
inscription  on  the  under  side  of  the  cover,  which 
opens  from  the  back  of  the  animal,  consists  of  two 
characters  of  ideographic  origin  which,  although  not 
exactly  translatable,  suggest  the  signs  for  'Man'  and 
'Mountain.'  The  patina  is  of  a  rich  and  evenly  distri- 
buted malachite  green.  The  highly  formal  treatment 
of  the  head  and  horns,   the  semi-circle  joining  the 
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latter,  and  the  lines  coming  down  from  above  the 
eyes  indicate  a  conscious  handling  of  design  in  terms 
of  accent.  The  vessel  is  rare  for  its  period,  although 
there  are  still  earlier  examples  from  the  Shang  epoch, 
and  these,  too,  are  necessarily  rare.  Later  one  finds 
the  vessel  in  animal  form  for  the  sacrificial  ceremony, 
but  it  is  naturally  more  sophisticated  in  design  and  is 
sometimes  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  There  is  a 
suggestion  of  the  Scythian  animal  figures,  although  it 
surpasses  them  in  its  assured  handling  and  the  crisp- 
ness  of  design  which  their  often  debased  forms  lack. 
It  has  also  something  of  the  monumentality  of  the 
animal  sculptures  in  stone  of  the  primitive  periods, 
while  adding  that  stylization  of  detail  which  early 
entered  into  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze. 


UNFAMILIAR   RENOIRS 

THE  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Renoir  at  the 
galleries  of  Etienne  Bignou,  a  short  time  ago,  dis- 
closed unfamiliar  aspects  of  the  painter  as  well  as 
superlatively  fine  examples  of  the  well-known  classifi- 
cations. An  unusual  still-life  of  his  later  years  showing 
a  group  of  faience  seemed  a  personal  reminiscence  of 
his  early  employment  as  a  decorator  of  china.  There 
was  a  portrait  of  Mme  Tilla  Durieux  of  Holland, 
painted  in  June,  19 14,  which  proved  that  when  an 
estimate  of  a  personality  was  asked  of  him  he  was  not 
led  aside  by  the  generalizations  of  the  figure  painter. 
The  great  canvas  of  the  exhibition  was  a  nude, 
Baigneuse  Assise,  painted  in  1903  and  consequently 
close  to,  if  not  of,  the  'late'  period,  but  so  completely 
the  expression  of  Renoir's  aspirations  that  it  has  a 
timeless  relation  to  his  development.  This  is  the  sum- 
mit toward  which  he  ever  strove,  as  a  painter  of  form, 
of  flesh,  of  textures,  of  beauty.  This  work  has  been 
often  exhibited  and  reproduced,  having  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Renoir  exhibition  of  1933  at  the  Oran- 
gerie,  and  comes  originally  from  a  private  collector 
in  Paris  who  secured  it  directly  from  the  artist  in  1914. 
A  handsome  flower  subject,  Roses  et  Glaieuls,  thrusts 
its  spatial  relations  forward  from  a  flat,  light  back- 
ground. It  bears  a  dedicatory  inscription,  au  docteur 
Laity,  souvenir  d'amitie.  The  most  engaging  of  all  was  .1 
life-size  portrait  of  the  two  little  sisters  in  the  Cahen 
d'Anvers  family  of  Paris.  While  a  very  distinguished 
critic  complains  of  the  lack  of  harmony  in  the  way 
the  creamy  white  dresses  with  their  rose  and  blue 
sashes  are  set  within  an  interior  with  a  deep  red 
carpet  and  draperies,  it  will  please  many  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  tender  foreground 
colouring  completely  dominates  the  somewhat  stri- 
dent background.  This  picture  has  been  seen  in  sev- 
eral important  exhibitions  recently  and  was  appro- 
priately chosen   for  the  exhibition,  Le  decor  de  la  vie 


sous  la  Illme  Republique  de  1870  a  igoo  at  the  Pavil- 
ion de  Marsan,  1933. 


A    WEISWEILER    CABINET 

'""I""*  HE  exhibition  of  French  furniture  and  other 
JL  decorative  arts  of  the  Louis  XVI  period  at  the 
galleries  of  Symons,  Inc.,  throughout  February,  con~ 
tains  an  important  work  of  this  epoch  in  the  shape  of 
ormolu  and  mosaic  cabinet  and  secretaire  by  Weis- 
weiler.  This  is  truly  a.  fin  de  siecle  piece,  since  it  stands 
at  the  culmination  of  both  a  cultural  period  and  a 
century.  Adam  Weisweiler  was  of  German  origin. 
He  became  a  master  cabinet-maker  in  1778,  and  is 
famous  for  the  perfection  of  his  intricately  designed 
and  superbly  executed  pieces,  especially  those  of 
small  size.  The  present  piece  bears  his  signature. 


ROSE    ET    BLEUE    BY   RENOIR,    DATED    1881     :    SHOWN    AT    THE 
RENOIR     EXHIBITION     IN     THE     fiTIENNE     BIGNOU    GALLERIES 
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By    H.    GRANVILLE    FELL 


A  CAMILLE  PISSARRO  EXHIBITION 

IN  1872  Camille  Pissarro  painted  his  little  daughter 
Jeanne,  seated  in  the  sunshine  in  his  walled  garden 
at  Pontoise,  bending  over  her  hands  filled  with 
flowers.  This  little  picture,  of  much  charm  and  not  a 
little  pathos,  shown  at  Wildenstein's  gallery  in  Carlos 
Place,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  qualities,  wins  our  sym- 
pathy as  a  symbol  of  the  artist's  repatriation  after  the 
war  of  1870.  As  our  American  correspondent  reminded 
us  in  our  last  issue,  it  was  at  Pontoise  that  Cezanne 
so  often  painted  in  company  with  Pissarro,  and  here 
they  discussed  their  views  upon  the  art  of  landscape. 
The  mutual  interaction  of  their  ideas  is  well  seen  in 
the  Cezannish  Pontoise:  Cote  du  Jalet,  dated  1875,  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  contemplate  without  recalling 
Cezanne's  La  Maison  da  Pendu  of  1873.  How  interesting 
it  is  to  turn  to  the  breezy  Havre,  grey  and  impression- 
istic, imbued  with  restlessness  of  scudding  clouds  and 
impending  rain,  painted  in  1903,  the  last  year  of  Pis- 
sarro's  life.  A  number  of  earlier  studies,  large  in  man- 


VUE   DE    PONTOISE  :  COTE   DU   JALET  :   PAINTED  BY  CAMILLE    PISSARRO   IN  1875   :  ON  VIEW 
AT    THE     EXHIBITION     OF      PICTURES     BY    PISSARRO    AT    THE    WILDENSTEIN     GALLERIES 


ner,  show  the  influence  of  Millet.  Of  these  may  be 
indicated  a  red  chalk  study  of  a  peasant  woman  wield- 
ing a  hayfork;  La  Ronde,  figures  of  women  in  a  country 
dance,  and  a  drawing  in  pastel  and  gouache  of  a 
peasant  woman  breaking  twigs  for  a  field  fire,  whilst 
another,  of  a  woman  at  a  wash-tub,  is  reminiscent  of 
Degas.  Two  charcoal  drawings,  earlier  still  in  date, 
recall  Hervier — the  Eglise  de  Berilles  and  the  Court  Yard 
of  a  Farm  (i860),  whilst  the  plump  bourgeoise  of  1875, 
seated  upon  the  wooden  horse  of  a  roundabout,  might 
almost  be  mistaken  for  a  Steinlen  of  the  'nineties.  In 
another  room  Messrs.  Wildenstein  have  arranged  an 
exhibition  of  lively  impressions  of  Paris  and  Antwerp, 
mainly  dock  scenes,  with  some  figure  compositions, 
by  Bernard  Lamotte,  a  young  modernist,  new  to  this 
country.  These  works  are  mostly  in  gouache,  rein- 
forced with  pen  and  ink  accents  arbitrarily  placed, 
a  method  which   is  very  difficult   of  control. 


NEW  NATIONAL  ACQUISITIONS 


/~pHE  already  extensive  col- 
-*-  lections  of  English  furniture 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum have  been  further  enriched 
by  a  recent  bequest  from  the 
late  Mr.  G.  B.  O.  Clarke  of  Wis- 
ton  Park,  Sussex.  Four  magni- 
ficent Chippendale  'ribband- 
back'  chairs  and  a  settee  to 
match,  carved  elaborately  with 
rococo  scroll  work  and  other  or- 
nament, with  cabriole  legs,  and 
their  original  upholstered  seats 
worked  with  floral  designs  in 
polychrome  silks,  make  up  the 
most  important  gift  of  furniture 
in  the  English  rococo  style  that 
the  Museum  has  received.  The 
design  of  these  chairs,  one  of 
which  we  illustrate,  was  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  a  source 
of  much  pride  to  Chippendale. 
Another  important  acquisi- 
tion is  an  Indian  carpet  with 
an  English  coat-of-arms  woven 
into  the  design,  made  probably 
either  at  Lahore  or  at  Agra  in 
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INDIAN  CARPET  OF  THE  XVII  CENTURY  SHOW  1N(,    Mil     URMS  OF  THE  FREMLIN    FAMILY   :   WORK 
OF   PERSIAN    CRAFTSMEN     :    RECENTLY    PRESENTED    TO    THE    VICTORIA     WD     \IKI  Kl     Ml  SI  I   M 


Art-Collections  Fund  and 
Mr.  Frank  Fremlin,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  the 
original  owner. 

Two  double  capitals  of 
carved  limestone,  of  the 
late  twelfth  century,  re- 
presenting the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  and  L-ons  amid 
Scrolled  Foliage,  believed  to 
have  come  from  a  cloister 
near  Albi,  are  important 
additions  to  the  scanty 
representation  of  French 
Romanesque  sculpture  in 
the  V.  &  A.  Museum. 


CHINESE  ART 
AT   BLUETT'S 

PRECIOUSjadesofthe 
Ch'ien  Lung  period, 
with  several  earlier  pieces 
form  the  main,  but  by  no 
means  the  only,  attrac- 
tion of  a  recently  acquired 


the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  was  execu- 
ted to  the  order  of  William  Fremlin,  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who  became  President  of  the  Council  at 
Surat  in  1637.  Such  carpets  are  of  great  interest  and 
rarity,  and  though  others  of  the  kind  have  been  re- 
corded, the  only  one  now  known  is  that  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Girdlers'  Company,  given  by  its  Master, 
Robert  Bell  (a  one-time  Director  of  the  East  India 
Company)  about  1634.  The  Fremlin  carpet,  though 
unquestionably  of  Indian  provenance,  is  designed  in 
the  Persian  style  and  almost  certainly  knotted  by  im- 
ported Persian  craftsmen.  On  a  crimson  field  is  a  floral 
pattern  with  wild  beasts  devouring  other  animals,  and 
at  regular  intervals  occur  the  arms  of  the  Fremlin 
family.  In  the  border,  on  a  deep  blue  ground,  the 
arms  are  even  more  conspicuously  displayed.  The 
charges  are  a  chevron  and  three  plumed  helmets,  the 
crest  being  a  wreathed  elephant.  The  elephant  is 
familiar  to  us  to-day  as  the  badge  of  Fremlin's  brew- 
ery. Of  large  size,  measuring  no  less  than  nineteen  feet 
in  length,  and  of  magnificent  colouring,  this  carpet  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  very  finest  specimens  of 
Oriental  carpet-knotting  in  the  Museum.  Some  fifty 
years  ago,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  carpet  merchants  in  London,  whence  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Paris  collector  and  was 
purchased  for  the  Nation  with  the  aid  of  the  National 
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BOWL  AND  COVER  OF  WHITE  JADE  CARVED  WITH  ANIMALS  OF 
THE  70DIAC,  'DOUBLE  JOY'  ETC.  :  DIAM.  8  IN.  :  BLUETT  &  SONS 


collection  of  Chinese  objects  of  art  assembled  by 
Messrs.  Bluett  and  Sons  at  48  Davies  Street,  W.  1. 
Among  the  many  desirable  things  to  be  seen  at  this 
exhibition,  which  opens  on  January  28th,  are  several 
pieces  looted  during  the  T'ai-ping  rebellion. 

A  white  translucent  jade  bowl  with  cover  and 
handles  carved  as  drooping  buds  has  its  body  covered 
with  carved  inscriptions,  believed  to  be  by  the  poet- 
emperor  Ch'ien  Lung.  The  piece  chosen  for  illustration 
is  a  circular  bowl  and  cover  of  white  jade,  standing 
on  four  feet.  Loose  rings  are  suspended  from  handles 
carved  as  bats,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  bowl  are  four 
panels  carved  with  representations  of  the  animals  of 
the  Zodiac.  On  the  cover  are  the  'double-joy'  (wed- 
ding) symbols  in  the  four  compartments,  also  with 
loose  ring  handles  suspended  from  bats,  attached  to  a 
central  flower.  Its  diameter  is  eight  inches.  Another 
fine  specimen  is  a  vase  and  cover  with  ring  handles 
suspended  from  elephants'  heads  of  mutton-fat  jade 
standing  twelve  and  a  half  inches  in  height.  In  trans- 
lucent green  jade  is  a  beautiful  flower  bowl  with  eight 
of  these  suspended  rings,  measuring  ten  inches  across. 
An  altar  set  comprising  an  incense  burner,  flower  vase 
and  box  for  incense,  in  a  case,  complete  with  its 
elaborately  carved  wood  stand  is  a  group  of  rare  per- 
fection. On  the  cover  of  one  of  these  pieces,  a  striking 
example  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  carver,  is  a  dragon 
grasping  a  brilliantly  coloured  emerald  pearl,  repre- 
sented in  the  jade  itself  with  consummate  art.  Yet 
another  unusually  fine  object  is  a  wine-pot  of  jade, 
suspended  from  ormolu  handles  inlaid  with  cloissonne 
enamel.  Besides  these  and  many  others,  are  porcelains, 
celadon  vessels,  pottery  figures  and  important  Shang- 
Yin  bronzes  of  c.  1 700-1 100  B.C. 

This  exhibition  will  provide  further  stimulus  to 
the  extraordinary  public  interest  aroused  by  the 
great  display  of  Chinese  Art  at  Burlington  House. 


PRINTS   OF   THE   COACHING   DAYS 

A  PHASE  of  pictorial  art,  peculiarly  English,  is 
seasonably  represented  in  the  Winter  Exhibition  of 
Old  Coaching  and  Racing  Prints  at  Mr.  Frank  T.  Sabin's 
Gallery,  New  Bond  Street.  To  many,  these  prints  of 
the  days  when  the  Mail  Coach  was  the  fastest  means 
of  locomotion  known  to  man,  possess  an  extraordinary 
attraction.  The  great  majority  of  them  were  aqua- 
tints in  colour,  executed  by  a  group  of  specialists  who 
professed  a  devotion  to  the  horse  and  his  appurten- 
ances that  was  almost  fanatical.  Mr.  Sabin's  impres- 
sions are  nearly  all  of  the  finest  mintage.  Appropri- 
ately, we  may  begin  with  the  rare  print,  believed  to 
be  unique  as  regards  subject  in  the  whole  range  of 
Coaching  Prints,  entitled  Stage  Coach  Passengers  at 
Breakfast,  engraved  in  aquatint  by  James  Pollard  from 
his  own  design  and  published  by  R.  Pollard  in  March 
1 8 1 9.  Robert  Havell  engraved,  after  this  same  James 
Pollard,  the  much  sought  aquatint  bearing  the  news 
of  Peace,  after  Waterloo,  in  which  the  Hitchin  and 
Hertford  Stage  Coach  is  seen  at  full  speed,  with  two 
banners  flying,  on  one  of  which  is  inscribed  'Peace.' 
This  plate  was  used  again  after  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  in  1 83 1,  the  word  being  altered  to  'Victory.' 
By  the  same  artist  and  interpreter  also  is  the  rare 
aquatint  Four  in  Hand,  published  181 7,  showing  a  j 
smart  private  drag  approaching  the  entrance  to  a 
park,  in  which  is  seen  a  mansion  on  the  crest  of  a  hill. 
Other  celebrated  coaches  similarly  immortalized  are 
The  Blenheim,  leaving  the  Star  Hotel,  Oxford,  by  F.  J. 
Havell  after  G.  Havell,  dedicated  to  the  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Original  Benevolent  Whip  Club,  The 
Red  Rover  Southampton  Coach,  by  Charles  Hunt  (1837), 
the  famous  Quicksilver,  one  of  the  fastest  coaches  in 
England,  which  accomplished  the  journey  of  166 
miles  between  London  and  Exeter  in  twenty  hours, 
and  there  is  also  the  Gloucester  and  London  Royal  Mail, 
passing  through  a  toll-gate,  whilst  the  guard  throws 
out  the  mail-bags  to  the  keeper.  Race  horses  of  re- 
nown are  depicted  also.  Bay  Malton,  in  some  of  his 
famous  victories,  over  Gimcrack  at  Newmarket  in  1765 
and  over  King  Herod,  Turf  and  Askam,  in  a  sweepstake 
over  the  Beacon  Course  at  Newmarket  in  1 767.  A  rare 
prize  is  the  complete  folio  of  ten  plates  by  Thomas 
Sutherland  after  J.  Herring,  published  in  1825,  Por- 
traits of  the  Winning  Horses  of  the  Great  St.  Leger.  Some 
original  water-colours  by  C.  B.  Newhouse  and  Thomas 
Rowlandson  bring  the  total  exhibits  to  seventy-five. 


A  PAINTING  BY  JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEY 

AT  the  Leger  Gallery,  13  Old  Bond  Street,  may 
xJLbe  seen  a  striking  and  somewhat  unusual  work  by 
John  Singleton  Copley.  This  work,  Samuel  and  the  High 
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Priest  Eli,  serves  to  remind  us  once  again  of  the  con- 
summate craftsmanship  of  the  Anglo-American  paint- 
er when  at  his  best,  and  will  appeal  to  all  who  can  en- 
joy dexterity  of  brushwork,  cleanliness  of  colour  and 
sound  draughtsmanship.  Copley's  rich  and  buttery 
impasto  has  never  been  seen  to  greater  advantage,  the 
painting  of  the  old  man's  head,  except  for  certain 
mechanical  touches  in  the  beard,  being  particularly 
clean  and  crisp.  Even  more  remarkable  as  an  object 
lesson  in  paint  is  the  old  man's  right  hand:  the  juicy, 
transparent  shadow  colour  seen  against  the  light  is  a 
most  successful  achievement  of  an  extremely  difficult 
problem,  usually  rendered  by  modern  artists  as  a  clay- 
coloured  smudge.  The  inspiration  and  composition  of 
the  subject  are  clearly  derived  from  similar  subjects  of 
the  Rembrandt-Bol  school,  and  the  entirely  fresh  con- 
dition of  the  picture  makes  it  an  unusually  interesting 
object  of  study.  It  has  probably  been  rolled  up  and 
hidden  from  sight  for  many  years,  since  it  is  described 
in  Bryan's  Dictionary  as  having  been  'destroyed  by  fire 
at  Mr.  Graves's  in  Pall  Mall,  in  1867.'  A 
mezzotint  of  the  picture,  by  James  Dan- 
iell,  entitled  Samuel  declareth  to  Eli  the 
Judgements  of  God  upon  his  House,  was  pub- 
lished on  January  1st,  1805.  The  child 
Samuel  is  said,  on  some  authority,  to 
have  been  painted  from  Copley's  son. 


AN  AMERICAN  AT  KNOEDLER'S 

FROM  January  29th  till  February 
22nd  a  number  of  paintings  of  In- 
teriors, with  a  few  Flower  Pieces,  by  Mrs. 
Edith  Blight  Thompson,  will  be  on  view 
at  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler's  galleries,  15 
Old  Bond  Street.  Mrs.  Thompson  is  an 
American  artist,  who,  except  for  two 
years'  work  in  the  Art  Students'  League 
in  NewYork,  under  Professors  Dumond 
and  Luis  Mora,  is  otherwise  self-taught. 
She  comes  from  a  family  distinguished 
in  art,  one  member  of  which,  her  great- 
uncle  Horatio  Greenough,  was  a  sculptor 
of  eminence  in  America.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son began  painting  assiduously  in  1914, 
and  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Howard  Cush- 
ing,  the  well-known  art  critic,  sent  a 
small  Interior  to  the  New  York  Academy 
where  it  was  accepted  and  hung.  Since 
then  she  has  devoted  herself  entirely  to 
her  work,  and  to  exhibiting  it  regularly. 

IT  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  record 
in  the  pages  of  The  Connoisseur  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Redmayne  Gregory, 


head  of  the  firm  of  Gregory  and  Co.,  of  27  Bruton 
Street,  W.,  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  members 
of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association.  Mr.  Greg- 
ory, who  was  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  passed  away  peace- 
fully in  his  home  at  Montague  Square,  W.,  on  Decem- 
ber 1 8th,  and  we  received  the  news  after  our  January 
issue  had  gone  to  press.  His  personality,  his  charm  of 
manner  and  his  flair  for  the  fine  things  of  the  past  at- 
tracted a  large  clientele  who  trusted  his  judgment 
implicitly.  It  was  his  wide  knowledge  allied  to  in- 
tegrity which  made  him  so  reliable  a  guide  and  this 
knowledge  he  readily  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  who 
cared  to  consult  him.  The  firm  of  Gregory  was  found- 
ed in  1823,  and  for  many  years  carried  on  business  in 
Regent  Street,  until  a  move  was  made  to  Old  Caven- 
dish Street  in  1899.  Expansion  of  business  compelled 
a  further  removal  to  27  Bruton  Street,  W.,  some  years 
ago,  and  here  may  be  seen  galleries  filled  with  speci- 
mens of  antique  furniture,  tapestries,  embroideries, 
carpets  and  rugs  as  well  as  complete  panelled  rooms. 


Ill    \NT>    1111    <  HI1-I)  SAMUEL  :   PAINTED  BY  JOHN  SINGLETOX  COPLEY  :  78    X    60 
INCHES  :  THE  CHILD  WAS  PAINTED  FROM   COPLEY'S  SON   :  THE  LEGER  GALLERY 
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THE    ART    OF    THE    BOOK   AND    ITS 
ILLUSTRATION 

By  Jan  Poortenaar 

(G.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.  Ltd.  21s.  net.) 

ONE  of  the  most  notable  features  in  the  world 
of  book-collecting  during  the  past  thirty  or 
forty  years,  has  been  the  interest  shown  in  the 
productions  of  the  modern  private  presses.  The  move- 
ment began  in  1891  with  the  Kelmscott  Press,  founded 
by  William  Morris,  whose  widespread  influence  in 
the  matter  of  fine  printing,  whatever  views  may  be 
held  on  technical  grounds,  cannot  be  denied.  This 
has  been  followed  by  the  activities  of  the  Vale,  Essex 
House,  Doves,  Ashendene,  Golden  Cockerel  and 
Gregynog  Presses,  to  name  only  some  of  the  more 
important  in  this  country.  Moreover,  though  not  in 
the  category  of  a  'private'  press,  the  publications  of 
the  so-called  Nonesuch  Press  have  catered  for  the 
demand  for  well-designed  and  artistic  books.  Indeed 
few  modern  libraries  are  without  a  selection  from  one 
or  other  of  the  above-named  major,  not  to  mention 
countless  minor,  presses. 

The  handsome  volume  compiled  by  Mr.  Jan 
Poortenaar  is  intended  for  collectors  of  these  finely 
printed  books.  As  the  contents  reveal,  the  author  has 
endeavoured  within  less  than  200  pages  to  treat  not 
only  of  printing  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day,  but  also  of  technical  aspects  of  modern  type 
and  mechanical  type-setting,  'Lay-out  and  Book- 
arrangement,'  paper,  press-work,  and  proof-reading, 
not  to  mention  the  principles  and  processes  of  block- 
making  for  illustrations.  This  wide  field  necessitates 
very  cursory  treatment,  as  may  be  seen,  for  instance, 
in  the  chapter  on  'Printing  in  England,  historical  and 
contemporary' — a  period  of  more  than  350  years — 
which  is  covered  in  less  than  eleven  pages.  Even  more 
scrappy  is  the  chapter  on  'Bookplates,  Bookbindings, 
and  Libraries' — an  odd  conjunction.  There  is,  by- 
the-way,  an  error  in  the  statement  that  the  British 
Museum  contains  the  famous  Huth  Library — in 
fact  it  was  bequeathed  in  only  a  small,  though  very 
choice,  selection.  But  though  doubtless  some  may 
think  Mr.  Jan  Poortenaar  has  attempted  too  much, 
the  book  may  be  recommended  nevertheless  to  col- 
lectors of  modern  press  books,  and  to  those  who 
desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  broad 
lines,  but  hardly  to  connoisseurs. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  numerous  repro- 
ductions which  are  a  feature  of  the  book.  They  con- 
sist mainly  of  admirable  facsimiles  of  international 
types,  ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as  examples  of 


modern  book-illustration.  In  both  cases  the  plates  of 
modern  work  are  actually  printed  by  well-known 
present-day  Continental,  British  and  American 
firms.  Despite  the  ingenuous  warning  on  p.  131  that 
the  'present  book  is  not  a  specimen  of  a  well-arranged 
book,'  but  admittedly  'a  conglomeration  of  very 
heterogeneous  elements,  just  what  a  book  should  not 
be,'  it  must  be  added  that  the  arrangement  certainly 
is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  irritating  not  to  be  able  to  turn 
readily  from  the  text  to  the  required  'illustration'  or 
'plate,'  or  vice  versa,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  plates  in  the  Appendix  are  un- 
numbered.— J.E.H. 


DOMESTIC    SILVER    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN 
AND    IRELAND 

By  Edward  Wenham 

(Oxford  University  Press:  10s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  book,  of  which  a  second  edition  has  just  been 
published,  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  antique  silver,  be  it  the 
amateur  or  the  specialist.  It  should  appeal  mostly, 
however,  to  those  who  have  but  small  previous  know- 
ledge of  this  most  fascinating  subject,  which  provides 
endless  scope  for  further  study.  Not  only  does  the 
author  trace  the  use  of  silver  back  to  Roman  times, 
but  he  reveals  how  little  form  and  line  have  altered 
fundamentally  throughout  the  ages.  For  example,  the 
Scottish  quaich,  which  we  regard  as  a  vessel  peculiar 
to  Scotland,  and  the  so-called  English  'Bleeding  Bowl' 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  closely  resemble  the  shal- 
low dishes  with  one  flat  handle,  used  by  the  Romans. 
To  the  student  of  antique  silver  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  his  knowledge  should  be  confined  to  a  full  com- 
prehension of  style  and  period,  of  line  and  decoration; 
and  the  author  has  not  overlooked  this  point.  His 
chapters  on  the  law  and  practice  of  hall-marking  are 
of  interest  and  value  to  all  serious  collectors.  Further- 
more, an  illuminating  chapter  concerning  certain 
fraudulent  practices  among  silver  dealers  is  sufficient 
to  warn  the  amateur  against  some  of  the  traps  which 
will  inevitably  be  set  for  him.  A  resume  of  recent  auc- 
tion prices  provides  a  guide  to  values,  and  must  prove 
of  great  assistance  to  those  who  choose  to  enlarge 
their  collections  by  buying  in  the  sale  room.  Skil- 
fully chosen  illustrations,  representative  of  every  phase 
in  the  art  of  the  silversmith,  are  an  added  interest, 
especially  as  few  of  us  have  opportunity  closely  to  study 
such  rare  examples  of  silversmiths'  work  as  mazers, 
standing  salts,   and  early  drinking  cups. — G.E.P.H. 
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LES    PRIMITIFS    ITALIENS    DU    XIe  AU 

XIIP  SIECLE 

Par  Paolo  d'Ancona 

Professeur  a  VUniversite  Royale  de  Milan 
(Paris  :    Les  Editions  d'Art  et  d'Histoire.  150  frs.) 

PROFESSOR  D'ANCONA'S  authority  is  such  that 
this  book  cannot  fail  to  attract  serious  attention. 
It  is,  moreover,  handsomely  printed,  with  illustrations 
of  a  size,  choice  and  range  adequate  to  the  importance 
of  the  text.  Since  the  beginning  of  last  century  his- 
torians have  recognized  the  work  of  the  '  Primitifs  '  as 
'the  foundation  of  the  great  edifice  of  Italian  art,'  but 
it  has  been  left  to  critics  of  the  present  time  to  assess 
fully  the  origins  and  significance  of  the  '  maitres  grecs,' 
as  they  were  called  by  Vasari,  who  perceived  much  more 
clearly  than  succeeding  writers  the  Byzantine  inspira- 
tion of  Italian  art  to  as  late,  at  least,  as  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Professor  d'Ancona  traces 
the  spiritual  motive  of  Byzantine  art  to  the  mystical 
conception  of  the  Metaphysic  of  Light,  as  developed 
by  Philo  and  Plotinus,  a  significant  theory  when 
brought  into  line  with  the  undoubted  Neo-Platonic 
origin  of  the  Metaphysic  of  Love,  which  developed  in 
Provence  and  dominated  the  poetic  philosophy  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  reappearing  in  England  centuries 


'LE    BA1SER   DE    JUDAS'    BY    CIMABUE    :    FROM    LES    PRIMITIFS 
1TALIE.XS   DU  XIc   AU  Xllh-   SIECLE   :    PROF.    PAOLO    D'ANCONA 


later  in  the  poetry  and  art  of  D.  G.  Rossetti.  The 
Byzantine  artists  deliberately  sought  Light,  and  pro- 
duced the  most  magical  effects  of  luminosity  by  their 
consummate  skill  in  the  use  of  colour,  metal,  mosaic 
and  enamel,  thereby  symbolizing  the  Light  Divine, 
of  which  the  light  of  the  sun  is,  in  Philo's  words,  'but  a 
pale  image.'  Of  the  art  thus  inspired,  the  Professor 
traces,  in  a  manner  exhaustive  and  penetrating,  the 
influence  upon  the  medieval  Italian  masters,  de- 
veloping the  personality  of  each,  from  the  earliest  to 
Cimabue  and  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  closing  with  the 
coming  of  Giotto,  in  whom,  as  in  Dante,  may  be  felt, 
through  the  jewelled  mantle  of  medieval  mysticism,  the 
first  heart-beats  of  that  Divine  Humanism  (the  herald 
and  essence  of  the  Renaissance),  which  comprised  a 
still  subtler  mystic  conception,  the  Pantheistic  idea  of 
the  Oneness  of  all  creation  with  the  Creator. — C.R.C. 


MODERN   ART 

By  Thomas  Craven 

(London:  Williams  &  Norgate,  Ltd.   15s.  net) 

THIS  book  would  seem  good  enough  if  it  need  not 
be  read.  On  its  jacket  are  displayed  the  names 
of  nearly  fifty  artists,  mostly  the  great  names  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  while  inside  there  is  good  type  and  also 
interesting,  though  poorly  reproduced,  illustrations. 
Were  it  possible  to  stop  here,  an  impression  that  this 
was  a  book  worth  reading  might  be  retained,  but  to  do 
more  must  plunge  the  reader  into  the  cheap  crude 
atmosphere  of  the  sensational.' Juicy,'  'animal  health,' 
'male  vigour'  and  'salt  yankee  speech'  are  words  used 
by  American  reviewers  to  characterize  this  book,  but 
what  appears  praise  to  them  is,  to  many  of  us  in 
England,  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Craven's  descriptions  of  sexual  adventures, 
moderate  and  immoderate,  perverse  and  normal,  may 
have  their  'juicy  vigour,"  but  are  surely  out  of  place  in 
the  serious  consideration  of  such  artists  as  Renoir,  Van 
Gogh,  Ganguin,  Matisse,  Picasso  and  Brancusi.  Renoir 
meets  with  Mr.  Craven's  approval,  since  the  type  he 
paints  springs  from  'women  whom  all  men  love  to  em- 
brace and  enjoy,'  but  Brancusi  reminds  him  of  one  of 
his  aunts,  now  in  heaven,  poor  soul !  She  belonged  to 
that  unfavoured  class  of  women  locally  referred  to  as 
old  maids,  but  the  term,  I  fear,  technically  speaking, 
was  inaccurate,  and  he  concedes  that  'it  would  not  be 
just  to  say  of  Picasso  that  his  career  has  been  wholly 
worthless.'  There  are  nearly  four  hundred  pages  and 
in  them  we  find  nothing  which  would  persuade  the 
average  reader  that  Mr.  Craven  brings  to  his  apprecia- 
tion of  art  the  sense  of  that  gratuitous  quality  whose 
lesser  or  greater  presence  makes  a  work  of  art  good  or 
bad — that  instinct  which  alone  might  qualify  him  to 
put  so  many  artists  in  their  place. — H.S.E. 
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ENGLISH   VILLAGES   AND   HAMLETS 
By  Humphrey  Pakington 

With  Drawings  by  Sidney  R.  Jones  and  Photographs 
by  Will  F.  Taylor  and  others 

(London:  B.  T.   Batsford  Ltd.   7s.   6d.   net) 

IF  we  should  declare  the  pictures  to  be  the  main 
attraction  in  this  delightful  book,  Mr.  Pakington, 
we  feel  sure,  will  forgive  us,  since  they  have  been  the 
inspiration  of  his  charming  exposition.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  villages  are  pictured  in  his  pages,  all  of 
which  he  has  visited,  and  since  this  number  is  hardly 
one-fifth  of  those  he  has  seen  and  from  which  he  has 
made  his  selection,  we  feel  he  is  a  qualified  guide  and 
commentator.  At  the  outset  he  tells  us  that  there  are 
thirteen  thousand  villages  in  England  besides  an  un- 
counted number  of  hamlets.  Long  may  they  flourish ! 
To  read  the  author's  descriptions  side  by  side  with 
the  photographs  is  like  taking  a  car  journey  in  one's 
own  armchair,  or  better  still,  like  a  bird's-eye  view 
from  a  magic  carpet  accompanied  by  a  friendly 
Djinn.  Could  there  be  a  pleasanter  entertainment  for 
the  winter  evenings,  when  outdoors  the  'blood  is 
nipped  and  ways  be  foul',  and  meanwhile  to  determine 
what  dream-spot  in  our  beloved  isle  yet  unknown  to 
us  we  shall  visit  when  Spring  returns  ? 

The  endearing  quality  of  the  English  village  with 
its  soothing  and  caressing  calm  is  well  brought  out  in 
examples  of  well-nigh  perfect  photography  and  makes 
us  feel  that  the  publication  of  such  books  as  Mr. 
Pakington's  does  more  to  foster  and  encourage  love 
of  one's  native  land  than  all  the  official  propaganda 
and  travel  publicity  put  together.  His  pleasant  way  of 
writing  is  in  the  intimate  vein  to  which  he  might  treat 
us  in  friendly  and  informing  chat  at  the  close  of  a 
day's  wandering  outside  a  country  inn.  One  may  be 
glad  that  he  has  not  given  away  the  secret  of  our  own 
favourite  village,  nor  re-capitulated  those  that  have 
already  received  so  much  renown  for  their  beauty. 
Neither  Amberley,  nor  Bury,  nor  Bignor,  most  painted 
and  most  celebrated  of  all  Sussex  villages,  appears  in 
this  list.  And  let  us  thank  heaven  that  there  are 
thousands  more  to  visit — so  perhaps  the  author,  en- 
couraged by  Messrs.  Batsford  and  an  eager  public, 
will  give  us  a  further  selection. 

One  has  to  be  a  foreigner  to  experience  the  full 
English  flavour  and  real  oddity  of  our  village  names, 
which  we  take  for  granted.  Can  any  country  match 
for  quaintness  such  names  as  Elms,  Mells  and  Vobster, 
Broughton  Poggs,  Fingringhoe,  Queen  Camel,  Bump- 
stead,  Goosey  and  Stogumber,  or  for  sheer  beauty, 
Havering-atte-Bower?  Mr.  Pakington,  we  gather,  is  a 
little  disappointed  with  the  villages  of  Nottingham- 
shire, upon  a  close-up  inspection,  but  he  gives  us  a 
matchless  photograph  of  Cotgrave  in  that  county, 
with  its  pin-point  spire  seen  beyond  a  harvest  field  of 


piled  sheaves,  which  is  as  like  a  fine  water-colour  by 
Peter  de  Wint  as  can  be  possibly  imagined.  May  we  re- 
mind him  that  Peter  de  Wint  loved  this  district  and 
recorded  its  beauty  in  memorable  masterpieces  ? — P.F. 


THE  NEW  ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE 
BAUHAUS 

By  Walter  Gropius.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
P.  Morton  Shand  with  an  Introduction  by  Frank  Pick 

(London :  Faber  and  Faber.  6s.  net) 

MODERN  architecture  had  a  set-back  when  it  be- 
came fashionable,  resulting  in  'formalistic  imita- 
tion and  snobbery,'  which  lost  sight  of  the  truths  on 
which  the  Renaissance  is  based.  This  book  by  Dr. 
Gropius,  a  pioneer  of  modern  architecture,  shows  how 
the  creative  artist  has  been  led  back  from  the  unreali- 
ties of  'art  for  art's  sake'  to  the  realities  of  the  work-a- 
day  world,  to  the  advantage  of  artist  and  work-a-day 
world.  Mr.  Pick  in  his  introduction  would  have  it  that 
'this  generation  is  becoming  conscious  of  art  not  as 
something  apart  and  curious,  but  as  something  vital 
and  essential  to  the  fullest  life,  as  something  which  will 
restore  grace  and  order  to  society.'  The  book  shows 
what  the  new  structural  technique  and  the  new  mate- 
rials already  have  done;  how  standards  of  excellence 
are  being  established.  In  an  age  of  mass-production 
and  standardization  it  is  important  that  standards 
should  be  good.  Given  good  standard  units  as  a  basis, 
the  past  has  proved  that  standardization  in  building 
is  the  greatest  safeguard  against  eccentricity — H.H. 


THE   HAYNES   GRANGE   ROOM:   VICTORIA 

AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM  DEPARTMENT 

OF   WOODWORK 

By  Clifford  Smith,  F.S.A. 

(London:  Printed  under  the  Authority  of  the  Board 
of  Education.     2s.  net.     By  post  2s.  3d.) 

THE  pinewood  room  of  noble  proportions,  but 
of  somewhat  sepulchral  aspect,  from  Haynes 
Grange,  Bedford,  was  for  many  years  a  complete 
puzzle  to  architects  and  connoisseurs  alike.  Believed 
by  Professor  A.  E.  Richardson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  to  have 
been  originally  designed  for  Houghton  House,  a  few 
miles  distant,  it  was  presumably  removed  to  the 
farm  house  of  Haynes  Grange  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
mantling of  Houghton  in  1794.  After  certain  vicissi- 
tudes it  became  the  property  of  Sir  Edmund  Davis, 
from  whom  it  was  acquired  in  1920  for  the  sum  of 
£4,000  and  re-erected  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Its  history  and  description  have  been  written 
by  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Wood- 
work in  this  interesting  monograph  accompanied  by 
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THE    GIANT'S    CAUSEWAY    :    VIEW    OF    THE    FAMOUS    COLUMNAR 
THE    ANTRIM   COAST,  FROM    THE   SPIRIT   OF    IRELAND    BY    LYNN 


a  number  of  photographs  and  measured  drawings 
which  help  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  The  outstanding 
fact  about  this  room  is  that,  through  the  researches  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Harding,  A.R.I.B.A.,  it  has  been  revealed 
that  the  design  has  been  taken  direct  from  the 
interior  of  the  Pantheon,  Rome,  and  that  the  case 
for  its  attribution  to  no  less  a  hand  than  that  of  Inigo 
Jones  himself,  is  almost  conclusive,  though  the  Jaco- 
bean strapwork  on  the  frieze,  on  the  soffit  of  the 
cornice  and  on  the  underside  of  the  corona,  may  be 
the  work  of  a  local  craftsman.  An  article  describing 
this  room,  by  Mr.  Fred  Roe,  R.I.,  was  published 
in  The  Connoisseur  for  August  1929. — G.F. 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    IRELAND 
By  Lynn  Doyle 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

THE  light  that  shines  from  Ireland  through 
the  medium  of  books  is  so  often  coloured  by  the 
particular  hue  of  the  spectacles  worn  by  their  authors, 
that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  volume,  like  Mr.  Doyle's, 
written  evidently  by  an  unprejudiced  observer. 
'This  unending  political  struggle  in  Ireland,'  he 
writes,  'is  a  danger  to  the  Irish  people.  Patriotism 
becomes  the  first  refuge  of  a  good  many  scoundrels 
in  both  North  and  South':  a  Johnsonian  utterance. 
There  is  shrewd  character  study  in  this  book,  as 
where  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Scottish  strains  in  Ire- 
land are  contrasted.  '  The  Celts,'  observes  Mr. 
Doyle,  '  are  idealists  and  artists.  Among  them  it  is 
a  natural  thing  that  a  man  should  be  a  poet  or  a 
musician,  not  more  surprising  than  that  he  should 
be  a  surgeon  or  a  carpenter.  .  .  .  The  latent  aesthetic 


BASALTIC    PILE    ON 
DOYLE  (BATSFORD) 


talent  of  the  Anglo-Scot  in  Ulster 
is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Celt,' 
yet  by  him  'an  interest  in  the  Arts 
is  regarded  as  something  outside 
the  ordinary  course  of  life,  an  ec- 
centricity, a  vagary.'  But  in  public 
life  there    is  compensation  :    'The 
idealist  compares  his  national  hero 
with  his  ideal,  not  with  life  ;  and 
punishes  him  for  falling  short  of  it. 
The  Northerner  is  content  with  an 
idol  made  of  human  clay':  the  work 
of  the  leader  who  has  served  well 
'stands  to  the  credit  of  his  account 
for  life. '  When  he  turns  to  literature, 
however,  Mr.  Doyle  is  under  the 
tyranny  of  mode.    The  character 
of  Swift  is  vigorously  drawn,  but 
the  criticism  of  Thomas  Moore  is 
feebly  fashionable.  The  eulogy  of 
Mr.  Yeats  would  have  lost  nothing 
by  a  just  appraisal  of  the  poet  of  whom  Shelley  sung: 
'From  her  wilds  Ierne  sent 
The  sweetest  singer  of  her  saddest  wrong, 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music  from  his  tongue.' 
Mr.  Doyle  is  at  his  best  in  his  descriptions  of  country 
and  country  folk.   The  photographs   and   the  draw- 
ings  by  Brian  Cook,  which  illustrate  this  book,   are 
various  and  charming. — C.R.C. 


ST.    PAUL'S    CATHEDRAL 

By  Stephen  A.  Warner,  M.A. 

(London:  Gerald  Duckworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.  3s.  6d.  net) 

NOT  content  with  tracing  the  history  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  from  its  foundation  by  Ethelbert, 
King  of  Kent,  in  603,  up  to  the  Jubilee  service  of  the 
present  year,  Mr.  Warner  attempts  a  brief  outline  of 
England's  history  over  that  extensive  period;  his  ex- 
cuse being  that  St.  Paul's  is  the  '  Parish  Church  of  the 
British  Empire.'  This  may  be  so,  but  the  result  of  try- 
ing to  compress  so  much  information,  in  narrative 
form,  into  a  small  book  of  154  pages,  is  not  very  sat- 
isfying. To  anyone  unconversant  with  the  ups  and  downs 
of  church  history  to  the  year  of  the  Great  Fire  in  1666, 
the  first  88  pages  of  Mr.  Warner's  book  seemlittlemore 
than  a  list  of  the  Deans  of  St.  Paul's,  and  so  brief  are 
the  accounts  of  each,  that  no  one  is  really  remember- 
able.  The  account  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  work  and 
that  of  his  different  craftsmen  is  interesting,  and  one 
wishes  that  the  author  had  started  his  book  with  the 
building  of  the  existing  St.  Paul's  and  gone  into  great- 
er detail;  or  better  still  divided  it  into  two  parts,  each 
the  size  of  the  present  text;  thus  satisfying  both  the 
antiquarian  and  'the  common  man.' — B.I.W. 
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CHINESE   ART 

An  Introductory  Handbook  to  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Ceramics,  Textiles,  Bronzes  and  the  Minor  Arts 

By  Roger  Fry,  Laurence  Binyon,  Osvald  Siren,  Ber- 
nard Rackham,  A.  F.  Kendrick,  W.  W.  Winkworth: 
With  an  Introduction  by  Madame  Quo  Tai-Chi 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  Pp.  xvi  +  86  +  colour 
plates'23  "I-  monochrome  plates  64.  15s.  net.) 

THOSE  of  the  Western  world  who  are  interested  in 
Chinese  art  are  represented,  broadly  speaking,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  students  who  devote  their  attention 
particularly  to  one  or  more  branches,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  that  far  greater  number  who,  while  only 
superficially  interested,  none  the  less  seek  to  gain  a 
wider  understanding  of  Chinese  art-history.  Mr.  W. 
W.  Winkworth,  in  his  contribution  to  the  present  book, 
asks,  'Why  is  there  as  yet  no  easily  accessible  hand- 
book of  Chinese  art-history  ?  Why  is  there  not  at  pre- 
sent any  simplified  scheme,  chronological  and  histor- 
ical, at  which  the  beginner  may  glance  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  an  orientation  ?'  And  Mr.  Winkworth  must 
have  had  these  questions  foremost  in  his  mind  when  he 
prepared  his  article  on  Bronzes  and  the  Minor  Arts, 
for  it  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  he  has  approached 
nearly  to  remedying  the  lack  of  a  'simplified  scheme' 
as  far  as  the  subjects  he  has  dealt  with  are  concerned. 

The  other  chapters  are  also  replete  with  succinctly 
written  information  of  value  in  broadening  the  know- 
ledge and  the  understanding  of  the  beginner.  The 
value  of  the  text  is  further  largely  increased  by  the 
eighty-seven  splendid  plates,  twenty-three  of  which 
are  in  full  colour,  faithfully  reproducing  the  varying 
shades  of  the  examples  they  illustrate,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  photographs  of  a  size  to  ensure  perfect 
illustrations  of  the  most  minor  details. 

Referring  to  the  increased  interest  in,  and  under- 
standing of,  Chinese  art,  the  publishers  point  out  that 
the  intention  of  the  present  work  is  to  provide  an 
informative  but  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Chinese  art  in  a  series  of  well-illustrated  essays  contri- 
buted by  some  of  the  foremost  authorities.  Regarding 
their  success  in  achieving  this,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion; and  there  are  aspects  in  the  actual  preparation 
of  the  work  which  cannot  but  be  appreciated  by  its, 
doubtless,  many  readers.  For  example :  the  convenient 
size  of  the  book  itself;  the  clarity  of  the  illustrations 
and  the  placing  of  each  near  to  the  text  which  refers 
to  it;  and  the  inclusion  of  the  appendix  giving  the 
various  marks  and  table  of  dynasties. 

While  based  upon  the  Burlington  Magazine  Mono- 
graph, issued  in  1925  which  has  long  since  been  out  of 
print  and  is  now  obtainable  only  at  a  premium,  the 
text   of  the   present   volume   has   been   revised   and 
largely  re-illustrated.  The  Introduction  is  written  by 


Madame  Quo  Tai-Chi,  and  Dr.  Roger  Fry  contributes 
an  article  on  the  Significance  of  Chinese  Art.  The 
other  articles  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Laurence 
Binyon  who  has  written  on  Painting;  Dr.  Osvald 
Siren  on  Sculpture;  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham  on  Pottery 
and  Porcelain;  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Kendrick  on  Textiles; 
while  the  new  article  on  Bronzes,  written  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Winkworth,  is  a  truly  delightful  and  instructive 
contribution  to  the  volume.  The  colour  plate  A  Judge 
of  Hell,  on  p.  95  of  this  issue,  is  reproduced  from  this 
book  by  kind  permission  of  the  publishers. — E.G.E. 


THE  CHINESE  EYE:  AN  INTERPRETATION 
OF    CHINESE    PAINTING 

By  Chiang  Yee 

(London:  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

MR.  CHIANG  frankly  tells  us  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Western  people  have  seldom  tried  to  learn  the 
background  of  Chinese  paintings,  and  that  discrimin- 
ating appreciators  in  the  Western  World  are  therefore 
few.  Those  among  us  who  are  sincere  will  equally 
frankly  admit  the  truth  of  this;  for  as  the  author 
points  out,  the  very  differences  in  Chinese  customs, 
taste  and  psychology  are  the  most  formidable  bar- 
riers to  the  Western  mind  gaining  a  real  understand- 
ing. These  and  similarly  candid  observations  concern- 
ing the  differing  environments  of  Eastern  and  Western 
art,  form  a  more  than  usually  readable  Introduction. 
And,  having  erased  false  concepts  from  the  reader's 
mind,  Mr.  Chiang  re-instructs  him  gently  but  con- 
vincingly out  of  the  store  of  his  own  knowledge.  In  the 
ensuing  chapters  of  the  book  he  affords  us  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  many  influences  which 
inspired  the  several  schools  of  Chinese  painting,  and 
those  which  inspired  the  individual  artists,  than  most 
of  the  critical  works  by  Western  writers.  Many  indeed 
are  the  aspects  of  Chinese  painting  that  are  entirely 
unknown  to  the  Western  world,  and  to  quote  from 
Mr.  S.  I.  Hsiung's  preface,  'the  author  of  this  book 
treats  the  history  and  principles  and  philosophy  of 
painting  so  deftly,  and  yet  so  simply,  that  one  cannot 
help  being  instructed  and  entertained  at  the  same 
time.'  In  fact  so  entertaining  is  Mr.  Chiang  that  he 
who  reads  The  Chinese  Eye  will  assuredly  read  it  again 
and,  later  still,  yet  again,  for  without  being  tiresomely 
academic,  he  teaches  us,  and,  in  teaching,  shows  us 
how  ignorant  we  are  of  our  ignorance. — J.  P. 

Messrs.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  announce  their  acquisi- 
tion of  the  remaining  stock  of  the  History  of  Tapestry  by 
W.  G.  Thomson.  This  beautiful  and  justly  celebrated 
book,  which  was  originally  issued  at  £5  5s.,  will  now 
be  obtainable  by  all  who  are  interested  in  Tapestry 
at  the  remarkably  advantageous  price  of  30s. 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.      It  must  be  understood 
that  he   does   not    necessarily    identify  himself  with   attributions  or   other  opinions   expressed  by   correspondents. 


INFORMATION   ON   MYSTERY   PICTURE 

(No.  942) 

Sir, — I  wonder  if  any  of  your  subscribers  can  throw 
light  on  the  significance  of  the  Mystery  Picture  (here 
illustrated)  ?  The  picture  assumes  its  true  proportions 
when  looked  at  with  the  aid  of  a  cylinder  designed  for 
the  purpose.  Also  any  indications  as  to  the  date  or 
possible  artist  would  be  welcomed.  Inscriptions  on 
picture:  Outer  Circle  (1)  Ortus  Est,  (2)  Abortus,  (3) 
Orimur  Dolor e,  (4)  Vivimus  Cum  Lahore,  (5)  Morimur 
Merore.  Second  Circle  (1)  Vita  Sicut  Umbra,  (2)  Vanitas 
Vanitatum.  Also  numerous  other  inscriptions,  in  Latin, 
French  and  English,  including  speeches  by  the  vari- 
ous figures. — Miss  Winifred  de  Carteret,  Guernsey. 

IDENTITY    OF    PAINTER    (No.  943) 

Sir, — I  would  be  grateful  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  identify  the  painter  of  this  picture  (here  illus- 
trated). It  was  bought  by  my  grandfather  at  the  Cally 
House  (Kirkcudbrightshire)  sale  in  1846  (lot  1862). 
It  is  described  in  Humphry  Ward's  and  Roberts's 
book  on  Romney,  1904,  as  'Alexander  Murray  (of 
Broughton),  when  a  child,  attended  by  Miss  Murray 
(or  Miss  Johnstone),  and  Miss  Hannay,  of  Kirkdale. 
Three  whole-lengths;  Master  Murray,  about  three 
years  old,  riding  on  a  dog,  and  two  girls  of  nine  or  ten 
holding  him  up.  Canvas,  72  X  60.'  Romney  painted 
Mary  Hannay  and  Sir  Samuel  Hannay,  and  both 
pictures  are  mentioned  in  the  book  quoted.  The 
attribution  to  Romney  could  not  have  originated  at 


MYSTERY    I'KTIRK    WITH    INSCRIPTIONS    :    THE    PROPERTY    OF 
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PORTRAITS  OF  MASTER  A.  MURRAY  AND  TWO  YOUNG  GIRLS 
ATTRIBUTED  TO  ROMNEY  :  NAME  OF  PAINTER  WANTED  (No.  943) 

the  1846  sale,  the  picture  not  having  been  catalogued 
as  by  that  painter.  The  dresses  of  the  children  are  of 
white  muslin  with  terracotta-coloured  sashes.  The 
picture  has  been  recently  very  successfully  cleaned 
and  restored.  I  would  also  be  grateful  for  an  indication 
of  the  possible  value  of  this  work. — Mrs.  J.  A.  Hope, 
23,  Ann  Street,  Edinburgh. 

REPLY 
A   PAINTED   FAN    (No.  941) 

Sir, — On  p.  351  an  illustration  of  a  fan  is  given, 
with  an  appeal  for  identification.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
know  who  actually  painted  the  fan,  but  the  subject  is 
a  copy  of  the  well-known,  and  once  very  popular,  pic- 
ture by  Domenichino  of  Diana  with  her  Nymphs,  which 
used  to  hang  in  the  old  Palazzo  Borghese  in  Rome. 
It  may  now  be  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
for  aught  I  know. — Herbert  M.  Vaughan,  F.S.A. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  'Notes  and  Queries  '  section 
of  The  Connoisseur  in  which  questions  and  answers  are 
printed  as  received.  Photographs  will  be  inserted  upon  the 
payment  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  block,  etc. 
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CONDUCTED      BY 
CHARLES   R.  BEARD 


ARMS  ON  ARQUEBUS— LONDON,  W.i 

THESE  arms,  despite  their  small  size,  can  only 
be — quarterly,  ist,  azure,  billely  or  a  lion  or  (for 
Nassau) ;  2nd,  or,  a  lion  guardant  gules  crowned 
azure  (for  Katzenelnbogen) ;  3rd,  gules,  a  fess  argent 
(for  Vianden) ;  4th,  gules,  two  lions  passant  or  (for 
Dietz) ;  supported  within  a  princely  mantle  by  two 
lions  and  surmounted  by  a  princely  coronet.  This 
coat  is  that  of  the  Princes  of  Nassau-Siegen.  The 
maker  of  this  arquebus,  Joseph  Hamerl  in  Vienn,  is  re- 
corded to  have  worked  between  circa  1700  and  circa 
1 730,  and  the  man  for  whom  it  was  made  must  have 
been  either  John  Francis,  Prince  of  Nassau-Siegen 
(died  1699),  or  his  son  William  Hyacinth  (died  1743), 
more  probably  the  latter. 


ARMS    ON   IRISH   SILVER 
BOWL,    1735— LONDON,  W. 

THESE  arms  are — sable,  a  fess  argent  charged  with  a 
fox  courant  proper,  between  three  closed  helmets  proper 
with  the  red  hand  of  Ulster  on  an  escutcheon  in  chief  (for 
Kennedy  of  Johnstown  Kennedy,  co.  Dublin,  created 
baronets  in  1836),  impaling  ermine,  three  covered  cups 
azure  (for  Fagan).  C.  an  arm  in  armour,  the  hand  grasping 
a  branch  of  oak  fructed  or.  John  Kennedy  (d.  1 758)  of 
Johnstown  Kennedy,  son  of  Darby  O'Kennedy  of 
Ballikeiogue  Castle,  co.  Waterford,  and  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Stephen  Baron  of  Durrow,  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Eaton  Fagan  of  Feltrim.  Both 
the  treatment  of  the  arms  and  their  condition  warrant 
the  belief  that  they  were  produced  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  red  hand  must 
either  have  been  added  later  or  else  be  an  intelligent 


anticipation.  It  was  John 
Kennedy's  grandson,  a 
second  John  Kennedy 
(1785- 1 848),  who  was 
created  a  baronet  July 
1 8th,  1836. 


COAT   OF   ARMS 
—COVENTRY 


A  FANCIFUL  COAT  OF  ARMS 


ARMS  OF  NASSAU-SIEGEN  ENGRAVED  ON  ARQUEBUS 


THIS  'coat  of  arms' 
is  quite  fanciful  and, 
as  a  consequence,  unrecorded.  It  may,  however,  have 
a  significance,  but  I  cannot  suggest  why  it  should 
have  been  produced  until  you  inform  me  on  what 
object  it  appears  and  furnish  the  history  of  that 
object  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  you. 


ARMS  ON  PEWTER  PLATES, 
C.      1740— WEST    DIDSBURY 

YOUR  first  coat  appears  to  be — azure,  two  bars 
gemel  argent,  in  chief  three  lions'  heads  erased  argent 
(or  or)  for  Newarke  of  Akham,  co.  York,  impaling 
quarterly,  1  and  4,  argent,  three  fusils  conjoined  in  fess  gules 
within  a  bordure  sable  (for  Montague) ;  2  and  3,  or,  an 
eagle  displayed  vert  beaked  and  membered  gules  (for  Mont- 
hermer),  for  Montagu  as  borne  by  the  Dukes  and 
Earls  of  Montagu  (titles  extinct  in  1749),  by  the  Earls 
of  Sandwich  and  by  the  Dukes  of  Manchester.  I  have 
been  unable  to  trace  the  alliance  indicated  up  to  the 
present. 

The  second  coat  is  that  of  the  City  of  Winchester — 
gules,  five  castles  in  saltire  masoned  proper  between  two 
leopards  counter  passant  or. 


FAMILY   OF   MISKIN— HOVE 

THE  name  Miskin,  Meskyn,  Musken,  Mussekin 
and  Mossekynd  when  it  occurs  in  England  is  of 
Low  Country  origin.  Harry  Muskyn,  alien,  appears  on 
various  subsidy  rolls  between  1540  and  1552.  Michell 
Meskyn  had  in  1567  been  resident  in  London  for  three 
years.  Sarah  Muskyn  coming  from  Liege  received 
papers  of  denization  in  1572.  And  Mark  Miskyn  is 
recorded  in  1600.  I  have  not  found  the  name  noted 
anywhere  as  English.  It  also  occurs  as  a  surname  in 
Armenia,  and  the  British  Museum  catalogues  an  Arab 
author  of  this  name,  Mir  'Abd  Allah  Miskin. 
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ARMS  AS  ENGRAVED    ON    BOOK-PLATE    OF   TTTLEY 

BOOK-PLATE   OF   TITLEY— ST.    PETERS, 
ADELAIDE,     SOUTH     AUSTRALIA 

THE  coat  of  arms  as  engraved  is  impossible  accord- 
ing to  English  rules  of  heraldry — azure,  on  a  fess 
sable  three  escallops  between  six  cross  crosslets  fitchee  or.  It 
should  probably  read  azure,  on  a  fess  or  between  six 
cross  crosslets  fitchee  or  three  escallops  sable  for  Titley  or 
Titteley  of  Titteley,  co.  Salop.  The  Crest  is  as  in  the 
engraving — an  escallop  or  between  two  laurel  branches  vert. 
Titley  of  Wore,  co.  Salop,  charges  the  escallops  gules. 
Tidley  substitutes  argent  for  or.  Other  branches  of  the 
family  use  argent,  on  a  fess  between  six  cross  crosslets 
fitchee  sable  three  escallops  or  (Titley,  co.  Chester),  or 
variants  thereof  as  by  Thyly  and  Tetley  of  Lynn, 
Norfolk,  and  Detley,  co.  Chester. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  coat  I  can  tell  you 
nothing.  William  de  Tetley  or  Titteley,  sheriff  of 
Shropshire  in  1 292  bore  for  arms  azure,  on  a  fess  between 
four  cross  crosslets  patte'e  or  three  escallops  sable.  The  seal 
of  his  son  or  grandson,  John  Fitz-William  de  Tittele, 
attached  to  a  grant  dated  1349,  bears  the  fess  and 
escallops  between  six  (not  four)  cross  crosslets  fitchee  in 
place  of  patte'e.  From  the  early  fifteenth  century  the 
family  seems  to  have  quartered  Horton — per  fess  argent 
and  sable  a  lion  countercharged — by  virtue  of  the  marriage 
of  William  Titley  of  Titteley  with  Katherine  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Richard  Horton. 

I  cannot  identify  your  Edward  Titley,  for  the 
family  pedigrees  are  very  incomplete.  He  may  have 
claimed  descent  from  the  Titleys  of  Titteley,  or  from 
the  Tetleys  of  Tetley  Hall,  co.  Chester,  one  of  whom, 


John,  resided  early  in  the  1  7th  century  at  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk,  and  bore  the  old  escallop  and  laurel  branch 
crest.  Later  Tetleys  of  Lynn  bore  a  boar's  head  crest. 

ARMS    OF   NEATE— WORTHING 

A  RGENT,  a  chevron  vert  between  two  trefoils  slipped 
_£~\  vert  in  chief  and  a  bull's  head  couped  gules  armed  or  in 
base  (for  Neate)  impaling  or,  on  a  pale  vert  three  antique 
crowns  or.  The  impalement  is  unrecorded.  Are  you 
sure  the  pale  is  vert  and  not  a  faded  azure  ?  If  the  latter, 
the  coat  is  probably  Flitt. 
I  know  of  no  Neate  pedigree. 

ARMS    ON    SNUFF-MULL— LONDON,  W. 

THE  arms  inlaid  in  pique  are  those  of  Young  of 
Auldbar  as  recorded  in  1673 — argent,  three  piles 
sable  on  a  chief  sable  three  annulets  or.  C.  a  demi-lion  issuing 
from  a  wreath  gules,  holding  a  sword  in  pale  proper. 
M.  Roberi  prudentia  praestat. 

From  the  shape  of  the  shield  the  decoration  must 
be  of  the  late  eighteenth  century. 

'BADGE'  ON  CARVED  CHAIR— HERNE  BAY 

THE  'badge'  within  an  oval  medallion  on  your 
chair  is  presumably  intended  for  a  Doge's  cap 
with  the  lower  border  exaggerated  into  an  'antique 
crown'  or  spiked  coronet.  I  have  seen  similar  chairs 
decorated  with  the  Jleur-de-lys  of  Florence  and  even 
with  the  Papal    Tiara. 


DOGE'S  CAP  'BADGE'  WITHIN  MEDALLION   ON   CARVED   CHAIR 
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LONDON 

THAT  activity  which  has  been  so  marked  in  the 
auction  rooms  this  season  was  maintained  until 
they  closed  for  Christmas ;  and  while,  as  is  usual 
before  a  holiday,  there  was  a  temporary  falling  off  of 
important  items,  any  which  were  offered  were  keenly 
competed  for;  at  Christie's,  for  example,  a  picture  of 
Two  Fisher  Boys,  27I  in.  by  27!  in.,  which  had  been 
purchased  in  the  provinces  for  a  few  pounds,  and 
which  was  later  discovered  to  be  the  work  of  Frans 
Hals,  realized  £2,940.  At  the  same  sale  Le  Petit  Chav- 
ille  by  Corot  brought  £441;  Souvenir  de  la  Motte- 
Beuvron  by  the  same  artist,  £231 ;  The  Holy  Family  by 
Vincenzo  Catena,  £199  10s. ;  Blue  Cineraria  in  a  Pot  by 
Augustus  E.  John,  £252 ;  The  Golden  Age  by  Reynolds, 
£315;  Portrait  of  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael 
by  the  Master  of  the  Magdalen  Legend,  £304  1  os. ;  A 
Farmstead  by  Patrick  Nasmyth,  £231;  Setting  Out  for 
Market  by  William  Shayer,  £341  5s.;  A  Woody  Land- 
scape by  James  Stark,  £294;  Milking  Time  by  the 
same  artist,  £183  15s.;  and  a  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  by 
Diirer,  £420. 


SILVER 

TWO  sales  of  silver  took  place  during  the  third 
week  in  December.  At  one  held  at  Christie's  on 
December  18th,  a  cupping  bowl,  with  flat  pierced 
handle  by  Jonah  Kirk,  1694  (3  oz.  15  dwt.),  brought 
2ios. ;  another,  1684,  m.m.  E  G  a  mullet  above  and  below 
(7  oz.  16  dwt.),  155s.;  a  circular  strainer,  with  flat 
pierced  handles  by  William  Townsend,  Dublin,  c.  1755 
(5  oz.  17  dwt.),  24s.;  a  plain  cylindrical  dredger,  c. 
1725,  m.m.  R  S,  probably  Irish  ( 1  oz.  17  dwt.),  ioos.;a 
circular  trencher  salt-cellar,  1691  (3  oz.  16  dwt.),  48s. ; 
a  cylindrical  brandy  saucepan  by  William  Justus,  1 759 
(5  oz.  10  dwt.),  22s.;  a  tumbler  cup  by  Christopher 
Canner,  1689  (2  oz.  2  dwt.),  80s.;  a  two-handled  por- 
ringer, with  almost  straight  sides,  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  repousse  and  chased,  by  J.  Spackman,  1680  (4  oz. 
10  dwt.),  75s.;  a  two-handled  porringer,  repousse  and 
chased  with  spiral  fluting  and  gadroons,  by  Robert 
Lovell,  1 7 12  (7  oz.  5  dwt.),  50s.;  a  cylindrical  coffee- 
pot, with  tapering  sides  and  curved  faceted  spout, 
1708  (25  oz.  5  dwt.),  48s. 

The  other  sale,  which  was  held  at  Sotheby's  on  the 
19th,  included  several  interesting  lots  of  Irish  eight- 
eenth-century silver,  of  which  a  sugar  basin  decorated 
with  farmyard  scenes  by  Mathew  Walker,  c.  1750  (50Z.  13 
dwt.)  fetched  85s. ;  two  others  decorated  with  radiating 


scrolls,  each  on  three  hoof  feet,  also  by  Mathew  Walker, 
Dublin,  c.  1750  (10  oz.  18  dwt.),  44s.;  two  others  of 
similar  type  by  the  same  maker  (10  oz.  16  dwt.),  46s.; 
a  pair  of  candlesticks  with  moulded  and  faceted 
baluster  columns  on  octagonal  faceted  bases,  Dublin, 
1723  (21  oz.  7  dwt.),  42s.;  a  tazza  with  moulded  edge, 
on  spool  shaped  foot,  Dublin,  apparently  1723  (7  oz. 
17  dwt.),  55s.;  and  a  similar  tazza  by  John  Hamilton, 
Dublin,  1735  (17  oz.  13  dwt.),  66s. 

Other  prices  realized  at  the  same  sale  were :  a  tazza 
on  spool-shaped  foot  by  James  William,  Exeter,  1 726 
(10  oz.  8  dwt.),  72s.;  another  by  John  Bignell,  1720  (7 
oz.  17  dwt.),  56s.;  a  plain  mug  with  a  cylindrical  body 
by  William  Fawdery,  1 719  (g  oz.  18  dwt.),  36s.;  a  pair 
of  mugs,  1736  (18  oz.  7  dwt.),  23s.;  a  plain  baluster 
caster  by  Robert  Luke,  Glasgow,  c.  1735  (5  oz.  13 
dwt.),  58s.;  a  pair  of  plain  octagonal  trencher  salt- 
cellars, 1722  (4  oz.  6  dwt.),  125s.;  a  tankard  with 
plain  cylindrical  body  and  handle  with  pierced  and 
beaded  rat-tail  ornament,  m.m.  I  C  over  a  mullet,  1690 
(23  oz.),  90s.;  a  baluster  shaped  caster,  1752  (1  oz.  18 
dwt.),  58s.;  a  toilet  mirror  with  original  Vauxhall 
plate,  in  a  narrow  silver  frame  with  moulded  edges  by 
Paul  de  Lamerie,  1745,  2  ft.  i\  in.  high,  1  ft.  7  in  wide, 
£98  all  at;  a  Chinese  blue  and  white  porcelain  bowl 
and  cover  of  the  Wan-Li  period,  with  silver-gilt 
mounts,  surmounted  by  a  classical  figure  in  silver- 
gilt,  £52  all  at;  an  octagonal  baluster  caster  by  Samuel 
Welder,  1717  (7  oz.  5  dwt.),  85s.;  a  pair  of  trencher 
salt-cellars  by  Mary  Rood,  1723  (3  oz.  16  dwt.),  120s.; 
a  porringer  embossed  with  a  stag  and  lion,  daffodils, 
peonies  and  other  flowers,  m.m  C  M  with  three  pellets 
below,  1674  (9  oz.  2  dwt.),  115s. 


NEW  YORK 
THE   BISHOP   COLLECTIONS 

THE  improvement  in  values  which  was  apparent 
in  the  New  York  market  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  season  has  been  well  maintained.  Several  im- 
portant events  were  noted  in  the  January  Connois- 
seur, and  there  are  now  others,  that  have  since  been 
held  at  the  American  Art  Association  Anderson  Gal- 
leries, to  record.  These  include  the  dispersal  of  the  en- 
gravings, etchings,  prints,  furniture  and  art  objects 
from  the  collections  of  the  late  Cortlandt  F.  Bishop, 
the  catalogues  of  which  comprised  1,302  items,  the 
total  sale  amounting  to  $267,145. 

Among  the  engravings  and  etchings  were  examples 
of  the  15th  to  the  20th  century,  the  earliest  being  two 
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tWO  FISHER  BOYS  :   UY  FRANS  HALS      SIZE  27'.  BY  273   INS       S \T  I  HRISTIE'S 


by  Martin  Schongauer,  whose  engraving  oi  St.  James 
the  Greater  Overcoming  the  Saracens  brought  81,550. 
Among  the  prices  realized  for  those  by  other  artists 
were:  Durer:  The  Nativity,  82,300;  Sit.  Jerome  Seated 
near  a  Pollard  Oak,  82,500;  St.  Jerome  in  his  Cell,  82,000; 
Melancholia,  8 1,800;  The  Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil. 
81,400;  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  81,050;  Rembrandi  : 
Landscape  with  a  Cottage  and  Hay  Barn,  only  state. 
81,600;  Portrait  of  Jan  Six,  third  state,  S550;  The  Hun- 
dred Guilder  Print,  81,400;  The  Goldweigher's  Field,  only 
state,  8 1,600;  Portrait  of  Clement  de  Jonghe,  first  state, 
82,000;  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Torchlight,  first  state, 
8900;  Portrait  of  Jan  Lutma,  second  state,  $600;  Por- 
trait of  Lieven  Willemsz  van  Coppenol,  fifth  state.  Shoo; 
Millet:  Peasants  Going  to  Work,  first  state.  Si,  100; 
Haden:  A  Sunset  in  Ireland,  S400;  Meryon,  L'Arche  du 
Pont  Notre-Dame,  fourth  state,  8420 ;  La  Morgue,  Paris, 
fourth  state,  S375;  Bain-Froid  Cheerier,  first  state, 
S400;  Greniers  Indigenes  et  Habitations  a  Akaroa  (draw- 
ing), S400;  Whistler:  The  Kitchen,  second  state,  S825; 
Weary,  second  state,  83,000;  Little  Venice,  only  state, 
$550;  Nocturne,  second  state,  82,500;  The  Palaces, 
second  state,  S800;  The  Doorway,  sixth  state,  S  1,500; 
The  Garden,  eighth  state,  Si,  100;  The  Traghetto,  No.  2, 
fifth  state,    Si, 500;   The  Two  Doorways,  fourth  state, 


$1,750;  The  Beggars,  fourth  state, 
$1,500;  San  Biagio,  fifth  state,  $950; 
Nocturne:  Palaces,  eighth  state,  $1,400; 
Zorn:  The  Toast,  fifth  state,  $1,200; 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  and  His  Wife,  second 
state,  $425;  Ernest  Renan,  fifth  state, 
$325;  Cameron:  A  Venetian  Palace,  only 
state,  $450;  Saint  Mark's,  No.  2,  trial 
proof,  $325;  Notre  Dame,  Dinant,  third 
state,  $600;  Ben  Ledi,  second  state, 
81,200;  Ben  Lomond,  $700;  Bone: 
Rainy  Night  in  Rome,  $650;  Manhattan 
Excavations,  $350;  McBey:  Ovation  to  the 
Matador,  $700;  The  Lion  Brewery,  $270; 
Penzance,  $550;  Gamrie,  $575;  Dawn: 
The  Camel  Patrol  Setting  Out,  $1,100; 
The  Ebb  Tide,  $525;  and  Gale  at  Port 
Erroll,  $375. 

Many  of  the  French  colour  prints 
were  formerly  in  the  Henri  Beraldi  and 
other  well-known  collections,  and  the 
bidding  was  specially  keen  for  a  num- 
ber of  the  rarer  pieces  in  this  section. 
Noteworthy  items  were  by:  Debu- 
court:  La  Promenade  Publique,  1792, 
fetching  $5,100;  Promenade  de  la  Gallerie 
du  Palais  Royal,  $1,400;  Heur  et  Malheur 
ou  la  Cruche  Casse'e,  $1,400;  U Escalade,  ou 
les  Adieux  du  Matin,  $1,400;  Les  Deux 
Raisers,  $700;  L'Oiseau  Ranime,  $1,100; 
La  Rose  Mai  Def endue,  $900;  Bonnet: 
UEventail  Casse,  $450;  Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl,  $400; 
another  Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl,  $400;  Dagoty:  Por- 
trait de  Marie  Antoinette,  81,300;  Portrait  de  Madame  du 
Barry  a  Laquelle  son  Negre  £amore  Offre  une  Tasse  du 
Cafe,  S900;  Demarteau:  Un  Polisson,  $350;  La  Jeune 
Bergere,  S350;  Buste  de  Jeune  Femme,  8425;  Descour- 
tis:  La  Foire  de  Village,  S900;  La  Noce  de  Village,  8900; 
Fragonard  :  Les  Hasards  Heureux  de  L'Escarpolette,  8500 ; 
Janinet:  La  Toilette  de  Venus,  S900;  Nina,  ou  la  Folic 
par  U Amour,  81,500;  UAveu  Difficile,  81,450;  La  Com- 
paraison,  S850;  LTndiscretion,  81,900;  La  Joueuse  de 
Guitare,  83,800;  Mademoiselle  Rose  Bertin,  $500; 
Lasinio:  Portrait  d'Edouard  Dagoty,  $900;  Lavrience; 
Les  Trois  Soeurs  au  Pare  de  Saint  Clou,  $600 ;  Les  Grace : 
au  Bois  de  Boulogne,  S600;  Le  Retour  a  la  Vertu,  89005 
Le  Collin  Mai/lard,  S950;  Mallet:  La  Sonnette  ou  el 
Dejeuner  Interrompu,  81,000;  Moreau  le  Jeune:  La 
Philosophic  Endormie,  $800;  Les  Petits  Parrains,  $650. 

There  were  724  lots  in  Part  III  of  the  Bishop  sale 
which  dealt  with  the  furniture,  porcelains,  silver  and 
art  objects.  This  catalogue  included  a  few  paintings, 
the  principal  being :  a  portrait  of  Miss  Rich  by  Hoppner 
which  brought  84,300;  and  by  the  same  artist,  one  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Pelham,  2nd  Earl  of  Chichester,  83,600; 
and  that  of  Lady  Cholmondeley  by  Reynolds,    82,500. 
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There  were  also  a  number  of  French  and  Italian 
bronzes,  three  groups  by  Antoine  Coysevox  realizing 
$4,500;  a  statuette  of  A  Striding  Athlete,  Italian  16th 
century  school,  $2,100;  and  Rape  of  a  Sabine  by 
Giovanni  da  Bologna,   $3,200. 

Among  the  silver  were  three  pieces  by  Joel  Sayre  of 
Southampton,  L.I.  and  New  York  (1 778-1818),  an 
oval  straight-sided  tea-pot  fetching  $480;  a  sugar  vase 
and  cover,  $170;  and  a  small  tea-pot  on  four  claw 
feet,  $170.  In  addition  a  cream  jug  bearing  the  un- 
known maker's  mark  S  &  R  realized  $275;  a  plain 
cylindrical  tankard  and  cover  by  Tobias  Stoutenburgh, 
New  York,  c.  1 73 1 ,  $4,100;  a  similar  tankard  by  John 
Brevoorl  or  John  Burt  Ling,  New  York  (1745-60), 
$1,050;  and  another  by  Benjamin  Pierpont,  Roxbury 

(i73°-97)>  $7°°- 

Some  few  of  the  prices  paid  for  English  and  Scottish 
silver  should  be  noted:  a  cake  basket  by  William 
Plummer,  1 76 1 ,  S250;  a  hot-water  jug  by  Benjamin 
Gignack,  1748,  $235;  a  tankard  and  cover  by  Richard 
Gurney  &  Co.,  1 744,  $  140 ;  a  pair  of  salvers  by  Frederick 
handler,  1762,  $270;  a  pair  of  sauce  tureens  by  William 
Sampel,  1770,  $320;  a  set  of  four  leaf-shaped  dishes  by 
Alex  Gairdner,  Edinburgh,  1 780,  $400 ;  a  tea  vase  and 
cover  by  Thomas  Whipham  and  Charles  Wright,  1 759, 
$120;  a  tea  kettle  on  stand  by  John  Swift,  1753,  kettle 
chased  with  flowers  and  scrolls,  $425;  a  pair  of  oval 
platters  by  Edward  Wakelin,  1759,  $220;  and  a  set  of 
four  shaped  dishes  by  John  Lloyd,  1776,  $480. 


A  number  of  lots  of  Chinese 
and  other  porcelains  were  of- 
fered, a  pair  of  blue  and  white 
dragon  vases  and  covers  early 
lung  Cheng  fetching  $3,200;  a 
pair  of  blue  and  white  haw- 
thorn ginger  jars  with  covers, 
K'ang-hsi,  $3,200;  a  pair  of 
coral  red  temple  vases  and 
covers,  Chia  Ch'ing,  S900;  a 
famille  rose  ruby-back  plate, 
Ch'ien-lung,  $400;  a  peach- 
bloom  bottle  with  incised  de- 
coration, K'ang-hsi,  $310;  a 
famille  verte  club-shaped  vase, 
K'ang-hsi,  S340;  a  pair  of  blue 
and  yellow  vases  with  covers, 
Ch'ien-lung,  $440;  a  famille 
verte  vase  and  cover  (cover 
repaired),  K'ang-hsi,  $450. 

The  larger  part  of  the  furni- 
ture was  French  and  Italian,  a 
Louis  XVI  canape  and  eight 
fauteuils  in  Beauvais  tapestry 
bringing  $2,725;  a  Louis  XV 
tulipwood  and  harewood  par- 
queterie   poudreuse,    $550;    a 
Louis  XVI  inlaid  tulipwood  writing  table  by  Jacque 
Birckle  (M.E.    1764),    $650;  a  Louis  XVI  tulipwood 
marqueterie  commode,  Francois  Reizell  [M.E.   1764), 
$750;  a  pair  of  Regence  carved  walnut  armchairs  on 
needlework,  $700;  a  carved  walnut  Dantesque  chair, 
Florentine,    16th   century,    $675;   a   walnut   cabinet 
table,  Lombardian,   16th  century,   $2,200;  a  carved 
walnut   cassone,    Roman,    16th   century,    $1,400;    a 
carved  walnut  table,  Florentine,  early  1 6th  century, 
nS85o;    a    pair   of  gilded    walnut   chairs    in    Brussels 
tapestry,  Italian,  16th  century,  $700. 


EARLY    AMERICAN    GLASS 


d: 


jURING  December,  the  American  Art  Associa- 
tion Anderson  Galleries  held  several  sales  which 
attracted  widespread  attention  among  those  collectors 
who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  American  crafts- 
men. One  of  these  sales  comprised  the  early  American 
glass  belonging  to  Alfred  B.  Maclay,  and  another  in- 
cluded the  furniture  of  the  Colonial  and  Early  Federal 
periods  assembled  by  the  late  Francis  Shaw. 

The  Maclay  glass  was  dispersed  on  December  5th, 
6th  and  7th,  the  540  lots  realizing  a  total  of  $24,062. 
Of  this  sum  a  pair  of  South  Jersey  candlesticks  fetched 
$1,350;  a  South  Jersey  green  glass  teapot,  $900;  a 
golden  amber  glass  sugar  bowl  and  cover,  $700;  a  pair 
of  covered  urns,  $620;  a  Stiegel  panelled  vase,  $575; 
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a  Stiegel  amethyst  panelled  vase,  $575;  a  South  Jersey 
pitcher,  $500;  a  chestnut-shaped  flask,  probably 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  $475;  a  large  clear  flint  glass  bowl 
with  foot,  $450;  a  Stiegel  sapphire  blue  sugar  bowl 
and  cover,  $410;  a  Stiegel  amethyst  perfume  bottle, 
S400;  another  Stiegel  perfume  bottle.  $250;  a  Red- 
ford,  N.Y.  wash  bowl  and  pitcher,  $325;  a  Connecticut 
bowl,  $300;  a  South  Jersey  sugar  bowl  and  cover, 
$200;  an  Ohio  bowl,  $200. 

Other  prices  that  should  be  recorded  are :  a  Stod- 
dard, N.H.  vase,  $150;  a  South  Jersey  creamer,  $50;  a 
pair  of  blown  three-mold  decanters,  $85 ;  a  Stiegel 
type  clear  flint  glass  flask,  $72.50;  a  brilliant  emerald 
green  bowl,  Stiegel  type,  $190;  a  blown  vase,  New  York 
State,  $100;  a  blown  three-mold  pitcher,  $50;  a 
shallow  blown  three-mold  bowl,  $60;  a  South  Jersey 
large  green  bowl,  $70;  a  South  Jersey  light  blue  vase, 
$110;  a  Stiegel  amethyst  perfume  bottle,  $60;  a 
Stiegel  type  sugar  bowl  and  cover,  $100;  an  emerald 
green  glass  pitcher,  Saratoga  Congressville  factory, 
$60;  an  aquamarine  glass  compote,  Saratoga  Moun- 
tain Glass  Works,  Si 60;  a  Saratoga  mug,  $50;  a  sugar 
bowl  and  cover,  New  York  State,  $60;  set  of  six  sauce 
dishes  and  bowl  with  foot,  New  York  State,  $75;  a 
sapphire  blue  pint  flask,  $130;  a  South  Jersey  type 
pitcher,  $60;  a  Stiegel  sapphire  blue  dish,  $180;  a 
blown  three-mold  quart  decanter  and  stopper,  $175; 
a  'grandfather'  flask,  $250;  a  pair  of  Sandwich  whale- 
oil  lamps,  $120;  another  pair  of  Sandwich 
whale-oil  lamps,  $90;  an  'Ohio-Stiegel' 
flask,  $55;  a  blown  three-mold  salt  cellar, 
$60;  a  blown  three-mold  celery  vase,  $190; 
a  blown  three-mold  creamer,  $55;  a  blown 
three-mold  decanter  and  stopper,  $70;  a 
pair  of  decanters  and  stoppers,  $90;  a  bowl 
of  dark  brown  amber  glass,  Stoddard,  N.H., 
$160;  an  aquamarine  glass  handled  jug, 
$65;  an  early  South  Jersey  light  sapphire  blue 
bowl,  $75;  a  South  Jersey  soft  blue  pitcher, 
$240;  a  South  Jersey  shallow  bowl,  895;  a 
pair  of  tall  South  Jersey  flips,  Si  30;  a  South 
Jersey  pitcher,  Si  60;  a  South  Jersey  pitcher, 
$240;  a  pair  of  clear  flint  glass  decanters, 
S90;  an  amethyst  flint  glass  bowl,  S90;  an 
early  South  Jersey  vase,  $170;  a  dark 
purple-blue  creamer,  S85;  a  pair  of  Sand- 
wich candlesticks,  $70;  a  Stiegel  type  salt 
cellar,  S55;  a  South  Jersey  amber  glass 
bowl,  $60;  a  South  Jersey  (Bridgeton)  bowl, 
Si 00;  a  South  Jersey  blue  pitcher,  S75;  a 
dark  blue  sugar  bowl  and  cover.  $95;  a 
South  Jersey  vase,  Si 70;  a  deep  sapphire 
blue  creamer,  S90;  a  tall  blown  three-mold 
sunburst  flip,  $50;  a  Connecticut  pitcher, 
S70;  an  'Ohio-Stiegel'  flask,  Si  10;  a  clear 
amber  glass  bottle,    S90;   a  sapphire  blue         mass.: 


water  pitcher,  $160;  a  small  three-mold  tumbler,  $60; 
a  sapphire  blue  quart  decanter,  $50;  a  clear  flint 
celery  vase,  $17553  blown  three-mold  decanter,  $175; 
a  blown  three-mold  flask,  $300;  a  sapphire  blue  flint 
creamer,  $50. 


THE   FRANCIS   SHAW   SALE 

Bidding  at  the  Shaw  sale  was  equally  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  the  long-anticipated  revival  in  American 
antiques  has  appeared.  This  sale,  held  on  December 
1 2th,  13th  and  14th,  brought  a  total  of  $58,663.  There 
were  a  number  of  pieces  of  American  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  furniture  of  outstanding  import- 
ance, among  them  being  the  following  five  examples 
which  were  carved  by  Samuel  Mclntire  of  Salem, 
Massachussetts  (1800-10):  a  Sheraton  mahogany 
table  which  fetched  $900;  a  Sheraton  mahogany 
small  serving  table,  $1,075;  a  somewhat  smaller  serv- 
ing table,  $700;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  chest  of 
drawers,  $1,200;  another  chest  of  drawers,  $450. 

Not  for  some  time  has  there  been  offered  a  collec- 
tion so  representative  of  the  various  American  eight- 
eenth-century cabinet-makers.  With  the  work  of 
several  of  these  schools  the  influence  of  the  English 
designs  is  patent,  but  a  study  of  any  comprehensive 
number  of  pieces  reveals  that  the  cabinet  work  of  each 
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section  is  characterized  by  certain  more  or  less  well- 
defined  native  features. 

The  bidding  for  all  the  many  fine  examples  offered 
from  the  Shaw  collection  was  both  keen  and  sustained 
at  each  of  the  three  sessions:  a  Chippendale  carved 
mahogany  lowboy  with  claw  and  ball  feet  bringing 
$1,300;  a  set  of  four  Chippendale  chairs,  attributed 
to  James  Gillingham,  Philadelphia,  $1,140;  a  pair  of 
Queen  Anne  walnut  chairs,  $720;  a  mahogany  block- 
front  desk  with  claw  and  ball  feet,  $600;  a  carved 
mahogany  four-post  bedstead,  $500;  a  set  of  six 
Hepplewhite  mahogany  chairs,  S570;  a  Chippendale 
walnut  chest-on-chest,  $550;  a  Hepplewhite  inlaid 
mahogany  sideboard,  $500;  a  set  of  eight  Queen 
Anne  mahogany  chairs,  $560;  a  Chippendale  carved 
walnut  lowboy  with  claw  and  ball  feet,  $400;  a 
Chippendale  mahogany  card  table  with  claw  and  ball 
feet,  $425;  a  Hepplewhite  inlaid  mahogany  dressing- 
table,  S450;  a  pair  of  carved  and  inlaid  mahogany 
shield-back  chairs,  $440;  a  mahogany  serpentine- 
front  chest  of  drawers  with  claw  and  ball  feet,  $300;  a 
pair  of  Queen  Anne  curly  maple  chairs,  $320;  a 
carved  and  painted  mantel,  by  Samuel  Mclntire, 
$375;  three  Hepplewhite  mahogany  shield-back 
chairs,  $360;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  wing  chair 
with  claw  and  ball  feet,  $350;  a  Sheraton  mahogany 
two-part  dining  table,  $350;  a  pair  of  Sheraton  chairs, 
$160;  a  mahogany  serpentine  front  chest  of  drawers 
with  claw  and  ball  feet,  $210;  a  Queen  Anne  maho- 
gany lowboy,  $220;  a  set  of  four  Queen  Anne  walnut 
armchairs,  $280;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  Recamier 
couch,  $200;  a  Queen  Anne  mahogany  highboy, 
$270;  a  Martha  Washington  mahogany  armchair, 
$250;  a  Queen  Anne  carved  walnut  tray-top  tea 
table,  $260;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  chair  with 
claw  and  ball  feet,  $210;  a  Hepplewhite  inlaid  maho- 
gany round-front  chest  of  drawers,  $220;  a  mahogany 
brass-dialled  bracket  clock,  by  Benjamin  Willard,  Graf- 
ton, Mass.,  $130;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  arm- 
chair with  claw  and  ball  feet,  $250;  an  early  Georgian 
mahogany  kettle-base  secretary,  $275. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  fine  examples  of  English 
eighteenth-century  furniture,  some  interesting  pottery 
and  porcelain  and  a  series  of  lamps  which  were  made  in 
England  for  the  Boston  market;  and  of  the  prices  real- 
ized, the  following  are  sufficient  to  show  the  improve- 
ment in  values  which  has  been  noticeable  in  the  New 
York  market  recently :  a  Spode  Queens  ware  dinner 
service,  $300;  a  set  of  twelve  Chippendale  mahogany 
ribbon-back  chairs,  $720;  a  Worcester  porcelain  des- 
sert service,  $190;  a  pair  of  brass  and  glass  lustre 
mantel  lamps,  $260;  a  pair  of  glass  and  gilded  bronze 
mantel  lamps,  $160;  a  Georgian  pierced  brass  fender, 
$120;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  wine  cooler,  Si 40;  a 
pair  of  Georgian  glass  lustre  and  gilded  bronze  wall 
lights,   $200;  a  Georgian  mahogany  and  needlework 


pole  screen,  $1 10;  a  Sheraton  satinwood  settee,  $200; 
a  Georgian  carved  and  gilded  convex  mirror  with 
eagle  ornament,  Si 05;  a  pair  of  Chippendale  maho- 
gany chairs  with  interlaced  splats,  $580;  a  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  armchair,  $200;  a  Sheraton  inlaid 
mahogany  drum  table,  $185;  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne 
walnut  chairs  with  claw  and  ball  feet,  $450;  a  Chip- 
pendale mahogany  chest-on-chest,  $275;  a  Georgian 
red  lacquer  secretary,  $300;  a  Georgian  mahogany 
break-front  bookcase,  $750;  a  pair  of  bronze  and 
glass  lustre  mantel  lamps,  Si 80;  a  pair  of  Georgian 
cut  glass  candelabra  with  Wedgwood  jasper  mounts, 
S320;  a  pair  of  Sheraton  inlaid  mahogany  knife 
boxes,  $120;  a  pair  of  bronze  and  glass  lustre  mantel 
lamps,  $150;  an  early  Georgian  walnut  stool  with 
claw  and  ball  feet,  $200 ;  a  Georgian  inlaid  mahogany 
reading  stand,  $200;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  and 
needlework  pole  screen,  $230;  a  pair  of  Chippendale 
carved  mahogany  torcheres,  $300;  a  pair  of  Regency 
inlaid  mahogany  lyre-pedestal  corner  consoles,  S570; 
a  Chippendale  carved  mahogany  dumb-waiter,  $325; 
a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  carved  walnut  chairs  with  claw 
and  ball  feet,  $640;  a  Sheraton  gilded  wall  mirror 
with  eagle  ornament,  $330;  a  pair  of  Sheraton  inlaid 
mahogany  knife  boxes,  $200;  a  pair  of  Hepplewhite 
carved  mahogany  settees,  $800;  and  a  Sheraton 
in'aid  mahogany  break-front  bookcase,   $750. 


PAINTINGS 

On  December  6th,  fifty-one  paintings  from  the 
private  collection  of  J.  K.  Newman,  New  York, 
brought  a  total  of  $75,265,  of  which  sum,  Printemps: 
pres  <T 'Aries,  painted  by  Vincent  van  Gogh  in  1888-9, 
accounted  for  $  1 5,000  ;  this  picture  was  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Andre  Bonger,  to  whom  it  was  be- 
queathed by  Mrs.  Vincent  van  Gogh,  the  artist's  wife. 

Twenty-six  of  the  items  were  works  by  American 
artists,  among  them  being  the  portrait  of  Madame 
Errdzuriz  {The  Lady  in  Black)  by  Sargent,  which  real- 
ized $4,300.  Of  the  several  by  John  Henry  Twacht- 
man,  Frozen  Brook  brought  $1,000;  Snowbound,  $1,500; 
Winter  Landscape,  $3, 100;  Yellowstone  Park,  $1,050; 
The  Azaleas,  $1,700;  Harbor  Scene:  Gloucester,  Mass., 
$1,900;  and  Niagara  Falls,  $2,700.  Childe  Hassam's 
View  of  Florence  from  San  Miniato,  and  The  Goldfish 
Window  each  brought  $3,200;  and  The  Spanish  Stairs, 
Rome,  $2,300;  and  Silvery  Autumn  by  George  Innes, 
$2,700. 

In  addition  to  that  by  Van  Gogh  mentioned  above, 
the  principal  works  by  European  artists  were:  Jeune 
Fille  a  sa  Toilette,  by  Renoir,  $2,900;  and  La  Jeune 
Mere,  $4,100;  Femme  a  VOmbrelle:  Jardin  de  Monet, 
Argenteuil  by  Monet,  $7,800;  Entrance  to  the  Scheldt  by 
Paul  Jean  Clays,   $1,500. 
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THE  ARTIST  WITH  HIS  WIFE  AND  DAUGHTER 
BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A.  :  CIRCA  1752 
COLL.  THE  RT.  HON  SIR  PHILIP  SASSOON,  BART 


GAINSBOROUGH  IN  PARK  LANE 


EXHIBITION    AT    SIR    PHILIP   SASSOON'S 

By   E.   K.  WATERHOUSE 


EXCEPT  for  a  small  display  of  twenty- 
six  pictures  at  Messrs.  Agnew's  in  1928, 
it  is  fifty  years  since  England  has  de- 
voted a  full-dress  exhibition  wholly  to  Gains- 
borough, who  is  surely  her  most  enchanting 
painter,  though  Ipswich  in  1927  held  an  Ex- 
hibition in  his  honour.  Even  in  the  United 
States  there  has  only  been  the  Cincinnati 
Exhibition  of  193 1,  so  that  the  assembling  of 
a  hundred  or  so  of  his  pictures  and  drawings 
at  Sir  Philip  Sassoon's  house,  45  Park  Lane, 
is  an  event  which  should  delight  and  astound 
the  connoisseur.  And  'astound'  is  not  a  care- 
lessly chosen  word,  for  wonderfully  few  peo- 
ple, even  in  our  own 
time,  have  ever  seen 
suchpopular  favourites 
as  the  Mrs.  Sheridan  or 
The  Morning  Walk  from 
Tring  Park,  which  last 
made  their  fitful  public 
appearance  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the 
old  'mixed'  Royal  A- 
cademy  Exhibitions, 
one  sixty  and  the  other 
seventy  years  ago. 

Although  Gains- 
borough, in  an  early 
letter,  speaks  of  himself 
as  'being  chiefly  in  the 
Face  way,'  he  is  never 
tired  of  emphasizing 
that  it  was  tolandscape 
painting  that  his  heart 
was  most  deeply  at- 
tached, and  few  artists 
have  ever  achieved  two 
such  radically  different 
perfections  as  the  real- 
istic and  pearly  viewsof 
nature  of  his  early  Ips- 
wich   period    and  the 


shadowed  and  romantic  inventions  of  his  last 
years.  Of  his  Ipswich  landscapes  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Clark's  Drinkstone  Park  (No.  i),  which 
has  only  lately  left  the  house  near  Stow- 
market  for  which  it  was  painted,  is  perhaps 
his  largest  and  most  ambitious.  Here  his  debt 
to  the  Dutch  painters  is  clear  to  see:  the  tone 
and  the  sandy  foreground  are  like  Wynants, 
and  the  corridor  of  trees  on  the  right  might  have 
come  straight  from  a  picture  by  Hobbema. 
He  may  well  have  acquired  his  knowledge  of 
the  Dutch  Masters  by  'repairing'  pictures  for 
the  trade,  since  we  find,  in  the  sale  of  a  Mr. 
Oldfield's  pictures  in  1762,  these  significant 
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No.  I.— DRINKSTONE  PARK.  NT 
A   LANDSCAPE    IN   HIS   EARLY 


\\i  >1<  >\\  MARKET,  IN  SUFFOLK  :  BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A. 
MANNER,  CIRCA    1758-60   :   COLLECTION   OF   KENNETH  CLARK,   ESQ 
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No.  II.— ROCKY  LANDSCAPE  WITH  SHEEP  :  BY  THOMAS    GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A.  :  C.   1785  88 
AN  IMPRESSION  OF  LAKELAND  SCENERY  :   COLLECTION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND 


entries:  17.  A  Dutch  landscape,  repaired  by  Mr. 
Gainsborough.  56.  Wynants,  a  landscape,  the  figures 
by  Mr.  Gainsborough.  If  we  compare  these  early 
landscapes  with  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
Rocky  Landscape  with  Sheep  (No.  ii)we  seem  to 
move  in  a  different  world.  The  tempestuous 
grandeurs  of  the  Lake  country,  which  Gains- 
borough visited  in  1 783,  gave  him  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  picturesque.  He  uses  the  same 
puppets,  trees  and  rocks,  shepherds  and  their 
sheep;  but  a  great  storm  is  brewing  in  some 
gloomy  vale  that  never  was,  and  the  whole 
'Salvatorial' interpretation  of  thepicturesque, 
which  uncomfortable  journeys  through  the 
Alps,  to  make  the  Grand  Tour  of  the  sub- 
limities of  Italian  art,  had  so  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the  British  upper 
classes,  has  been  transposed  into  an  English 
key.  It  is  a  picture  of  that  Idea  of  Lakeland 
scenery  which  Wordsworth,  by  looking  con- 
stantly within  and  assiduously  neglecting  the 
details  of  the  landscape  round  him,  contrived 
to  retain  throughout  his  poetic  life.  In  be- 
tween these  two  extremes  comes  the  silvery 
perfection  of  Lord  Swaythling's  The  Harvest 
Waggon,  one  of  those  pictures  which  cannot  be 
seen  in  public  too  often  and  perhaps  the  most 


musical  of  all  Gainsborough's 
landscapes,  in  which  the  lyric 
immediacy  of  the  group  on  the 
cart  is  only  comparable  with 
Watteau  among  painters  and 
Keats  among  poets.  For, 
though  Gainsborough,  in 
working  for  Boydell,  could 
find  inspiration  from  Thom- 
son's  Seasons  or  the  drearylines 
of  Somerville,  his  affinities  are 
almost  entirely  with  the  com- 
ing generation  of  poets. 

Although  it  is  in  his  land- 
scapes that  we  must  trace  the 
growth  of  his  innermost  and 
most  personal  fancy,  it  is  by 
portraits  that  Gainsborough 
will  always  be  best  known.  At 
a  conservative  estimate  there 
must  be  eightor  nine  hundred 
of  them,  many  of  tiresome  sit- 
ters, many  ruined  by  the  rav- 
ages of  time,  but  there  is  a 
large  and  golden  residue  in  which  artist  and 
sitter  were  sympathetic  and  the  result  is  a 
poem  and  not  a  portrait.  Among  the  portraits 
we  may  compare  both  early  and  late,  and 
find  that  they  differ  only  in  mood  or  hand- 
ling and  not  in  that  quality  of  beauty  which 
consists  in  the  perfect  realization  of  the  artis- 
tic intention.  Almost  the  earliest  of  all  his 
portraits  must  be  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Andrews  (coll.  G.  W.  Andrews,  Esq.),  painted 
in  their  park  at  Auberies  (No.  iii).  Robert 
Andrews  married,  in  1748,  Frances  Mary 
Carter,  a  girl  of  sixteen  and  a  Sudbury 
neighbour  of  Gainsborough,  and  the  pic- 
ture must  have  been  painted  within  about 
a  year  of  their  marriage.  The  two  little  figures 
and  their  dog — a  dog  is  hardly  ever  absent 
from  Gainsborough's  happiest  portraits — 
seem  like  evocations  of  the  spreading  Suf- 
folk landscape  which  contains  them.  As  with 
the  Creation,  the  landscape  was  made  first, 
and  the  people  were  then  formed  to  fit  into  it. 
About  thirty-five  years  later  Gainsborough 
produced  another  of  his  lyric  masterpieces 
with  another  newly  married  couple  and  their 
dog  in  a  park — The  Morning  Walk  (Victor 
Rothschild  Esq. , No.  viii),  which  shows  Squire 
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Hallett  of  Canons  and  his  wife,  and  was 
painted  about  1785.  Few  pictures  exist  which 
are  so  completely  the  realization  of  a  dream. 
The  stuff  it  is  made  of  is  only  the  common 
and  no  longer  romantic  theme:  'so  they  mar- 
ried and  lived  happily  ever  after,'  the  ending 
of  novels  of  the  Ouida  school,  dangerous  stuff 
for  a  painter  to  handle.  Yet  it  is  rescued  from 
bathos  by  a  sort  of  even,  lyrical  consistency 
which  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  un- 
orthodox but  convincing  logic  of  a  dream. 
The  Morning  Walk  illustrates  more  completely 
the  myth  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  any 
other  work  of  English  painting.  This  is  how 
we  should  like  it  to  have  been,  this  is  how 
we  feel  it  must  have  been. 

It  is  characteristic  that  we  know  nothing 
of  much  moment  about  the  sitters  in  this 
picture.  All  the  most  lovely  of  Gainsborough's 
portraits  of  his  last  few  years  hardly  represent 
individuals  at  all.  His  figures  are  simply 
human  shapes  aspiring  towards  a  condition 
of  music,  and  it  is  significant  that  almost  half 
the  personal  anecdotes  that  have  survived 
about  Gainsborough  concern  music  and  musi- 


cal instruments.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  in- 
tense feeling — which  his  execution  did  not 
substantiate — that  his  real  vocation  was  for 
music,  but  his  proper  instrument  was  the 
paint-brush,  and  trees  and  meadows,  shep- 
herds and  cattle  and  villagers  his  notes.  The 
result  was,  of  course,  that  he  interpreted  his 
sitters,  when  possible,  in  terms  of  landscape, 
and  the  most  perfect  example  is  the  Lady 
Bate  Dudley,  lent  by  Baroness  Burton  (No.  vii). 
The  human  frame  cannot  and  does  not  sup- 
port itself  as  Lady  Bate  Dudley  stands  among 
the  shadowy  branches  of  tall,  twilight  trees. 
She  is  simply  a  larger  reflection  of  the  flower 
which  grows  at  her  feet  and  echoes  the  lines 
of  her  figure.  There  is  a  lassitude  about  her 
frame,  an  absence  of  human  anxiety  about 
her  pensive  features,  as  of  a  flower  closing  at 
evening.  Her  eyebrows  are  the  blue-green  of 
the  trees,  her  unpowdered  hair  the  brown  of 
last  year's  leaves,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  one  is  looking  at  the  portrait  of  a  human 
being  at  all.  Lady  Bate  Dudley  was  painted 
the  year  before  Gainsborough's  death,  when 
the  sickness  from  which  he  died  was  prob- 
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X"     III.— ROBEKI     ANDREWS  OF   AUBERIES    \\"l>    FRAN<  Is    \1\KY    i  \RTER    His   WIFE    IX   A   SUFFOLK    LANDSCAPE  :  THE  MARRIAGE 
TOOK    PLACE    IX     174S   AND    IHE    PICTUR]     \\  iS    PAINTED    ABOUT   A    YEAR    LATER    :    IX   THE   COLLECTION    OF   G.   W.   ANDREWS,    ESQ 
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No.  IV.— MRS.  VILLEBOIS,  ONK  OF  THE  THREE  I  lAUGHTERS 
OF  SIR    BENJAMIN  TRUMAN  :  COLL.  VISCOUNT  COWDRAY 


ably  already  upon  him  and  his  nervous 
energy  sought  escape  in  these  lyrical  ex- 
cursions. The  general  run  of  his  sitters 
did  not  allow  interpretations  of  this 
sort,  for,  with  few  exceptions,  Gains- 
borough's clientele  was  derived  from 
fairly  self-contained  sections  of  the  Brit- 
ish public.  The  Generals  and  Statesmen 
and  Noblemen  of  political  weight  all  sat 
to  Reynolds,  and  Gainsborough's  few 
naval  and  military  portraits  are  usually 
among  his  less  happy  inventions.  His 
clients  were  the  Royal  Family,  the  rich 
middleclasses,peopleconnected  with  the 
theatre  or  music,  and  the  demi-monde. 
The  Royal  Family  is  not  represented 
at  the  Exhibition,  and,  even  though  it 
gave  Gainsborough  generous  patronage 


it  was  inhibited  by  disadvantages  over  which  it 
had  no  control  from  providing  a  very  attractive 
exercise  for  his  genius.  The  demi-monde  is  finely 
represented  by  Lord  Duveen's  Mrs.  Elliott  (from 
Welbeck) ,  before  which  we  may  well  exclaim,  with 
a  newspaper  critic  of  the  Academy  of  1782,  in 
which  it  appeared:  'A  wanton  countenance,  and 
such  hair,  good  God!'  But  most  interesting  of  all, 
perhaps,  are  two  groups  of  portraits,  one  of  mem- 
bers of  a  musical  family,  the  other  of  a  great 
house  of  brewers,  of  both  of  which  the  Exhibition 
provides  two  examples. 

The  Linleys  of  Bath,  a  family  of  extraordinary 
musical  talents — a  'nest  of  nightingales,'  as  they 
were  called — were  close  friends  of  Gainsborough, 
both  at  Bath  and  in  London,  and  their  handsome 
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No.   V.— SIR  BENJAMIN  TRUMAN  :  PAINTED  BY  THOMAS   GAINSBOROUGH 
C.   1770  :  IN   POSSESSION  OF  MESSRS.  TRUMAN,   HANBURY  AND    BUXTON 
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faces  are  familiar  to  the  public  from  the  fine  set 
of  Linley  portraits  at  Dulwich,  of  which  the 
most  charming  is  the  Elizabeth  &  Mary  Linley 
(colour  plate).  But  two  of  the  other  Linley 
portraits,  perhaps  the  finest  of  all,  are  being 
lent  to  the  Exhibition:  Mr.  Victor  Roth- 
schild's Mrs.  Sheridan  (Elizabeth  Linley)  of 
1785,  and  the  bust  group  of  'Tommy  Linley 
and  his  sister,'  as  Gainsborough  calls  it  in  a 
letter  of  1 768 — when  he  was  apparently  plan- 
ning it  as  'a  large  picture' — which  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  has  generously  allowed  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  once  again  (No.  vi).  That 
inner  voice  which  says  that  this  double-por- 
trait is  sentimental  is  hushed  by  its  ravishing 
beauty.  All  the  contemporary  evidence  sug- 
gests that  both  of  the  children  really  were  as 
nearly  creatures  of  another  world  as  is  de- 
cently possible,  and  the  girl's  deep  inward— 
and  perhaps  musical  —  contemplation,  set 
against  the  boy's  outward  and  questioning 
eagerness,  are  resolved  into  a  rhythm  of  as- 
tonishing simplicity  and  aptness.  The  boy 
was  drowned  and  his  early  promise  blighted, 
but  the  girl  married  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, and  her  maturer  beautv  of  seventeen 


No.  VI.     ELIZABETH  LINL1  Y,   \1  rERWARDS  MRS.  SHERIDAN     UJD 

HLR   BROTHER  THOMAS,  1768  :  COLL.  J.   PIERPONT  MORGAN.   I  SQ 


V.     \ll       LADY    BATE    DUDLEY,    IN    AN     EVENING     LANDSCAPE: 
PAINTED  IN  1787     IN  THE  COLLECTION  Ol    1  HI    BARONESS  BURTON 


years  later,  in  the  picture  from  Tring,  is  in- 
terpreted less  personally  and  more  in  the  vein 
of  the  Lady  Bate  Dudley. 

The  other  family,  that  of  Sir  Benjamin  Tru- 
man, who  founded  the  firm  which  is  now 
Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury  &  Buxton,  who 
have  lent  his  portrait  (No.  v),  was  also  a 
great  patron  of  Gainsborough.  There  must 
exist,  widely  scattered  now,  at  least  nine  por- 
traits, most  of  them  full-lengths,  of  people 
related  to  this  family,  but  the  noblest  of  all 
is  the  picture  of  the  founder  of  the  firm,  a 
man  of  the  stamp  one  associates  rather  with 
Reynolds'  sitters.  It  is  a  painting  which  shows 
Gainsborough's  powers  on  an  occasion  in 
which  any  suggestion  of  a  lyric  note  would 
be  obviously  ill-placed.  He  stands  solidly,  not 
with  the  rather  foolish  crossed-legs  of  many 
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of  Gainsborough's  flimsy  youngsters,  and  the 
face  is  full  of  personal  character,  yet  there  is 
a  certain  effect  of  generalization,  animistic 
rather  than  heroic,  which  differentiates  it 
from  the  formula  of  Reynolds.  Sir  Benjamin 
Truman's  three  handsome  daughters  were  all 
painted  at  full-length  by  Gainsborough.  Two 
of  them,  Mrs.  Mears  and  Mrs.  Beaufoy,  have 
left  England  for  ever  and  hang  in  the  Hun- 
tington Library  and  Art  Gallery  near  Pasa- 
dena, but  the  third,  Mrs.  Villebois  (lent  by 
Viscount  Cowdray,  No.  iv)  has  come  to  join 
her  father  again  for  a  short  spell.  It  is  diffi- 
cult  to   believe   that   this   lady,   almost   too 


No.    VIII.— THE    MORNING    WALK     :     WILLIAM     HALLETT    OF    CANONS     AND     HIS    WILL 
PAINTED  ABOUT   1785  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  VICTOR  ROTHSCHILD,  ESQ,  TRING  PARK 


elegantly  dressed,  can  have  been  of  no  sort 
of  social  interest  or  importance,  yet  Walpole, 
in  his  letters,  never  finds  the  least  occasion 
to  mention  any  of  the  family.  It  is  remarkable 
to  think  of  mothers,  living  quiet  and  doubt- 
less virtuous  lives  in  town  or  country,  choos- 
ing to  be  registered  for  their  descendants  like 
this.  There  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  glam- 
our about  that  age. 

The  Exhibition  shows,  far  better  than  has 
been  seen  before  in  our  time,  the  wide  range 
of  mood  and  temper  in  Gainsborough's  work. 
He  sold  or  gave  away  all  his  early  works  be- 
fore leaving  Ipswich  and  the  perfection  of  his 
new  Bath  manner  is  to  be  seen 
in  Lord  Spencer's  William 
Poyntz  of  1 762,  where  the  ner- 
vous vitality  of  the  brush- 
strokes seems  to  be  his  main 
preoccupation — a  calligraphy 
in  thefinest  Kneller  tradition, 
made  alive  again  by  a  new 
and  absolutely  sure  sense  of 
phrasing.  In  a  letter  of  1758 
Gainsboroughis  already  found 
quoting  Kneller,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  part  of  the  idea 
of  his  move  to  Bath  was  to  en- 
able him,  by  escaping  from 
old  associationswhere  novelty 
would  be  frowned  upon,  to 
pursue  deliberately  a  forward 
path  in  the  traditions  of  Van 
Dyck  and  Kneller.  Van  Dyck 
was,  first  and  last,  the  object 
of  his  worship,  and  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  scorned  tak- 
ing a  hint  from  Lely's  back- 
grounds, as  the  landscape  in 
The  Byarn  Family  (now  on  loan 
at  the  Tate  Gallery)  plainly 
reveals.  Not  the  least  interest- 
ing thing  aboutGainsborough 
is  to  observe  how  —  unlike 
Reynolds,  who  took  most  of 
his  poses  from  Italian  Renais- 
sance or  Baroque  models — he 
seems  always  to  have  worked 
and  developed  his  inventions 
within  the  prescribed  orbit  of 
the  purest  English  tradition. 
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I H  E  Ferdinand  Bloch- 
Bauer  Collection  in 
Vienna  is  the  most 
valuable  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  porcelain  in  the 
classic  style  from  the  Im- 
perial Viennese  Factory. 
This  style  represents  the  acme  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Viennese  Porcelain.  Besides 
this,  Ferdinand  Bloch-Bauer  has  collected  a 
considerable  number  of  Rococo  porcelain 
sculptures.  From  the  historical  point  of  view 
they  are  introductory  to  the  most  important 
department  of  the  collection.* 

The  Viennese  Porcelain  Factory  is  the 
oldest  but  one  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in 
1 718,  eight  years  after  that  of  Meissen,  by  a 
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No.  II.— FIGURE   OF  YOUNG  LADY  PLAYING  WITH   DOG  :  C.  1760 


No.  III.     OLD  MAN  COQU1   ITING  WITH  A  YOUNG  LADY  :  C.  1749 

former  official  of  the  Austrian  War  Council, 
Claudius  Innocentius  Du  Paquier,  as  a  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Under  Du  Paquier  both  the 
forms  and  decoration  of  the  Viennese  Porce- 
lain were  either  the  habitual  forms  of  Aus- 
trian Baroque  or  imitations  of  Far  Eastern  ex- 
amples. Du  Paquier's  endeavours  to  keep  alive 
this  factory,  which  he  had  called  into  being 
at  great  sacrifice,  were  in  vain.  Bad  business 
compelled  him  to  sell  the  factory  to  the  Aus- 
trian Government  in  1 744.  At  the  end  of  the 
forties  Rococo  forms  influenced  the  studios 
of  the  Viennese  Factory.   By  providing  for 

*  Geschkhte  der  K.K.  Wiener  Porzellanmanufaktur,  Text  von 
J.  Folnesics  und  Dr.  E.  W.  Braun,  Wien,  1907.  Die  Wiener 
Porzellansammlung  Karl  Mayer,  Katalog  und  historische 
Einleitung  von  J.  Folnesics,  Wien,  19 14.  Wiener  Porzellan 
des  Klassizismus,  Die  Sammlung  Bloch-Bauer,  Herausgegeben 
von  Richard  Ernst,  Wien,  1925. 
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No.  IV.— CLOCK  ORNAMENTED  WITH  THE  FIGURES 
OF  CHRONOS    AND    THREE    CUPIDS    :    CIRCA     177(1 


the  ruling  taste,  coupled  with  better 
management  and  an  increased  de- 
mand for  chinaware,  the  situation 
improved.  First,  the  factory  was 
put  under  the  control  of  the  Hof- 
bankodeputation  (the 
Ministry  of  Finance  of  that 
time) .  The  workmen  were 
not  changed;  but  an  im- 
portant innovation  wasin- 
troduced:  every  product 
of  the  factory  was  signed 
with  a  trade-mark.  This 
mark  was  the  Austrian 
'Bindenschild' — a  shield 
with  bands  (No.  i),  the 
historical  Austrian  heral- 
dic symbol.  As  it  resem- 
bles the  form  of  a  beehive, 
the  popular  designation 
'  Beehive  Porcelain  '  has 
come  into  use.  For  five 
years  the  'Bindenschild' 
was  impressed  into  the 
soft  porcelain  body.  In  or- 
der to  turn  the  old-fash- 
ioned ware  of  the  Du  Pa- 


quier  period  into  money,  a  lottery  was  organized, 
which,  however,  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  result.  Since 
1 749  the  porcelain  body  has  been  improved  by  using  Hun- 
garian kaolin.  The  older  porcelain  was  cleared  off,  and 
the  new  products  received  as  trade-mark  the  '  Binden- 
schild' in  blue,  painted  under  the  glaze  instead  of  being 
pressed  into  the  material.  The  extent  and  sales  of  the  fac- 
tory increased  considerably.  Beside  other  things,  were 
created  figures  and  groups  fashioned  after  examples  of 
Meissen — not  mere  copies  but  free  variants.  The  group  of 
an  old  man  coquetting  with  a  young  lady  (No.  iii)  is  a 
variant  of  the  two  chief  figures  of  a  group  from  the 
Viennese  Factory,*  which  itself  is  from  a  Meissen  model. 
Since  it  bears  the  impressed  mark,  this  group  must 
have  been  made  shortly  before  1749.  The  sculptor,  who 
signed  with  a  'G,'  is  unknown.  The  violet  of  the  dress- 
ing-gown and  the  yellow  of  the  lady's  frock,  remained 
characteristic  of  the  colour  scheme  of  the  Viennese  Por- 
celain for  some  time.  Two  companion  figures,  a  young 
cavalier  with  a  dog  dressed  up  as  a  soldier,  and  a  young 
lady  with  a  dog  dressed  as  a  housewife  (No.  ii),  show  a 
similar  composition  of  colours.  They  already  bear  the 
blue  painted  'Bindenschild'  and  date  from  about  1760. 
In  the  succeeding  years  more  and  more  richly  decorated 
figures  and  groups  were  made.  The  style  of  the  clock  with 
Chronos  and  Cupids  (No.  iv)  is  a  transition  from  the 
Rococo  to  the  Louis  XVI  style  with  its  straight  architec- 

*   cf.  note  1,  Geschichte  der  K.K.   Wiener  Porzellanmanufaktur,  Table  XXXI, 
7,  and  p.  164. 


No.  V.— BREAKFAST  SERVICE  WITH  THE  EDUCATION  OF  ACHILLES  ON    THE    TRAY,    1791-1792 
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No.    VI.— SAUCER  AND   CUP  WITH  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  GARRICK 
IN    THE   ROLE    OF    HAMLET  :   PAINTED    BY    ANTON    SCHALLER 


No.  VII.     SAUCER   AND  CUP  WITH  PLAYING  CHILDREN  AFTER 
RUBENS    :    PAINTED    BY    KARL    BITTNER   AND   GEORG  DANGL 


tural  lines.  It  must  therefore  date  from  about 
1 770.  The  socle  of  gilt  bronze  was  added  later 
in  England,  where  the  clock  was  for  a  long  time 
in  private  hands.  The  lower  side  of  the  porce- 
lain pedestal  bears  the  blue  'Bindenschild' 
with  crown  twice.  Probably  this  indicates  that 
the  objects  so  marked  were  first  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  afterwards 
to  be  sold.  At  the  transition  period  between 
the  Rococo  and  the  Louis  XVI  style,  glazed 
white  china  came  into  fashion.  The  eminent 
Austrian  sculptor,  Anton  Grassi,  who  worked 
in  the  factory  from  1779  until  his  death  in 
1807,  carried  classicism  in  the  Viennese  Fac- 
tory to  definite  victory  about  1 780  with  his 
white  biscuit  groups,  which  had  a  quite  un- 
precedented success. 

In  the  meantime  the  ministry  changed  and 
the  principles  of  management 
changed,  too.  By  1780  the  staff  had 
increased  to  330  persons.  The  out- 
put was  multiplied  by  means  of  pro- 
tective duties  and  by  improved  con- 
ditions of  trade.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  irregularities  in  the  works.  After 
a  short  period  of  success  the  factory 
was  run  at  a  loss.  In  consequence  the 
Emperor  Joseph  1 1,  who  was  opposed 
to  public  industrial  and  commercial 
undertakings,  made  up  his  mind  in 
1783  to  sell  or  to  lease  the  Porcelain 
Factory.  As  a  fit  applicant  was  not 
to  be  found,  the  Emperor,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 


decided  in  1 785  to  nominate  the  Hofrat  (Aulic 
Councillor)  Baron  Sorgenthal  as  independent 
director  of  the  factory,  after  he  had  acted 
temporarily  in  that  capacity  in  1783.  Sorgen- 
thal raised  the  Viennese  Factory  to  interna- 
tional importance  in  this  period  of  classic  taste. 
The  family  name  of  Sorgenthal  was  Sorgel. 
He  was  born  in  1835  in  Nurnberg,  went  to 
Vienna  with  his  father,  and  became  a  mer- 
chant. On  his  travels  he  visited  England,  the 
Netherlands,  France  and  Italy.  In  1759,  dur- 
ing the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  joined  the  Aus- 
trian Army,  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and 
finally  passed  into  the  civil  service.  After  1 764 
he  reorganized,  first  a  public  metalware  fac- 
tory, and  secondly  a  public  textile  factory. 
He  was  created  baron  in  1 765.  Sorgenthal 
was  one  of  the  personalities  of  non-Austrian 


No.  VIII.— TUMBLER  WITH  COVER  AND  SAUCER,  IN  BLUE,  RED  AND  GOLD,    1798 
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origin,  whose  creative  capacities  were  stimu- 
lated by  Viennese  culture.  The  Viennese 
Porcelain  of  the  Sorgenthal  period,  although 
a  modest  product  of  industrial  art,  was  in- 
formed by  the  same  classical  spirit  as  the  great 
Viennese  classical   music  of  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  first  things  Sorgenthal  did  was 
to  auction  off  the  old  stock  with  surprising 
success.  Secondly,  he  ordained  that  the  Vien- 
nese Porcelain  was  to  be  marked  with  the 
two  latest  figures  of  the  year  of  its  origin. 
This  date  refers  only  to  the  porcelain  itself, 
and  not  to  any  ornamentations  added  later. 
White  flawed  porcelains  were  marked  with 
cut  crossed  lines  so  that,  if  they  were  painted, 
people  could  see  that  the  decoration  had 
been  made  outside  the  factory.  Since  1800 
the  last  three  numerals  of  the  date  were 
marked.  But  there  are  usually  other  figures 
besides:  the  decorating  painters  and  the 
Weissdreher  (turners)  had  their  particular 
numbers,  and  from  time  to  time  we  find 
numbers  and  initials  referring  to  the  model- 
ler, the  glazer  and  so  on. 

The  measures  of  the  new  director  were 
very  effective.  The  factory  had  to  be  en- 
larged again.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  net  proceeds  of  the  factory  ex- 
ceeded the  average  sum  of  50,000  florins  a 
year.   Sorgenthal's  idea  was  to  reform  the 


No.  IX.— DISH  WITH  LOVE-SCENE  AFTER  C.  M.  DESCOUKTIS,  1807 


No.  X.— DISH  WITH  FLOWER-PAINTING  BY  LEOPOLD  PARMANN 

Viennese  Porcelain  Factory  after  the  artistic 
example  of  Sevres.  He  contrived  to  impart  to 
the  quality  of  the  decoration  of  his  china  the 
highest  degree  of  the  aesthetic  taste  of  his 
time,  to  multiply  and  to  refine  the  subjects  of 
the  pictures  and  to  interest  the  public  by  the 
representation  of  actual  topics.  The  break- 
fast set,  the  tray  of  which  bears  a  grey-on- 
grey  Education  of  Achilles  (No.  v),  forms  an 
early  example  of  matured  classicism.  It  bears 
the  year-marks  91  and  92:  the  saucer  is  a 
supplement  made  in  1823.  The  decoration 
consists  of  a  golden  relief  of  tendrils  on  the 
ground  of  copper  lustre.  The  techniques  of 
gold  relief  and  of  lustre  are  specialities  of  the 
Viennese  Factory.  The  cup  with  the  portrait 
of  Garrick  as  Hamlet  (No.  vi)  exemplifies  the 
representation  of  actual  topics.  It  is  painted 
with  the  so-called  '  Leithner-Blue' — a  cobalt- 
blue  invented  in  1792  by  the  floral  painter 
and  chemist  Leithner,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  factory.  The  painter  of  the  miniature  is 
Anton  Schaller,  one  of  the  factory's  finest 
figure-painters.  The  cup  bears  the  year-mark 
94,  the  saucer  the  year-mark  95.  The  tumbler 
with  cover  (No.  viii)  was,  according  to  the 
year-mark,  made  in  1 798.  Its  pure  ornamen- 
tation, appearing  here  in  perfection,  plays  an 
increasing  role  in  the  following  years.  Our 
example  is  distinguished  by  its  gorgeous  har- 
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No.  XI.— SAUCER  AND  CUP  WITH  VIEW  OF  VIENNA  :  L.  TOULER 

mony  of  cobalt-blue  and  Pompeian  red 
patterns  with  the  gold  relief  ornamentation 
and  the  'mitisgreen'  rims. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  minia- 
ture copies  of  famous  pictures  came  into 
fashion  as  a  decoration  for  porcelain  vessels. 
The  cup  with  the  Playing  Children  after  Ru- 
bens (No.  vii)  was  made  about  1800.  It  is  fur- 
ther enriched  with  gold  relief  patterns.  The 
painters  were  Karl  Bittner  and  Georg  Dangl. 
Theminiatureisunsigned, 
but  is  probably  by  Dangl. 

The  ornamentation  be- 
comes simpler  in  the  fol- 
lowing years,  as  the  cup 
and  saucer  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Michael- 
er-Platz  in  Vienna  shows 
(No.  xi) .  The  saucer  bears 
the  date  1804,  the  cup  an 
old  inscription  in  ink 
'Leopold  Tobler/  Hence 
Leopold  Tobler  the  youn- 
ger, who  worked  in  the 
factory  from  1777  to  1826, 
must  have  painted  the 
view  after  an  engraving. 
He  was  well  known  for 
the  fine  execution  of  his 
miniature  paintings.  The 
dish  (No.  x)  painted  with 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  is 
fully  signed.  It  dates  from 
1805  and  its  flowers  were 
painted  in  the  same  year 


by  Leopold  Parmann,  who  had  been  the 
principal  flower  painter  at  the  factory  since 
1803.  The  netted  golden  pattern  on  the  rim 
is  probably  painted  by  Josef  Kastner.  The 
miniature  style  of  the  flower  painting  of  Par- 
mann depends  on  the  style  of  the  Viennese 
flower  paintings  in  oil  of  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  which  itself  is  the 
latest  offshoot  of  the  old  Dutch  school  of 
flower  painters.  The  painting  on  the  dish 
with  the  love  scene  after  Descourtis  (No.  ix) 
is  not  signed  by  inscription,  but,  according  to 
its  year-mark,  it  dates  not  earlier  than  1807. 
The  breakfast  set  (No.  xii)  unites  subjects  after 
several  masters.  The  tray  bears  the  Judgment 
of  Paris  after  Angelica  Kaufmann,  the  coffee- 
pot Jupiter  and  Juno  after  Cipriani,  the  milk- 
jug  The  Delivery  of  the  Girdle,  the  cup  Flora 
after  Colibert.  The  miniatures  are  executed 
by  the  celebrated  Moritz  Michael  Daffinger. 

Baron  Sorgenthal  died  in  1805.  The  Vien- 
nese Porcelain  Manufactory  existed  until 
1864.  Although  its  prime  is  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Sorgenthal,  it  has  also  produced  later 
works  which  deserve  great  respect  for  their  re- 
markable quality  and  undoubted  originality. 
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No.  XII.— BREAKFAST  SET  PAINTED  BY  DAFFINGER  :  THE  DISH  AFTER  ANGELICA  KAUFMANN 
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OAK    MOTIFS    IN    ENGLISH    FURNITURE 

THE    ELIZABETHAN    AND    EARLY    STUART    PERIODS 

By    EDWARD    WENHAM 


EACH  period  of  English  furniture  in- 
vites an  interesting  quest  for  the  origins 
of  different  forms  and  ornamental  de- 
tails, by  which  its  approximate  date  may  be 
determined.  That  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
being  based  upon  recorded  designs,  does  not 
call  for  the  same  close  study  and  research; 
but  he  who  lives  with  oak  furniture  may  en- 
joy an  almost  never-ceasing  quest,  and  one  of 
ever-widening  interest  in  tracing  the  evolu- 
tion from  the  heavy,  plain  Gothic  to  the 
elaborately  carved  woodwork  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  Early  Stuart  periods. 

This  evolution  sprang,  primarily,  from 
Henry  VIII's  determination  to  eliminate  all 
traces  of  ecclesiastical  influence  from  furni- 
ture design  and  decoration,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  brought  a  number  of  craftsmen  from 
Italy.  And  to  these  men,  inspired  by  the  Re- 
naissance arts,  may  be  traced  the  refining 
and  softening  of  the  crude,  severe  Gothic 
forms  and  the  inception  of  that  improvement 


No.  I.— OAK  CHEST  WITH   PORTRAITS  CARVED  ON    PANELS  :  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


in  furniture  which  reached  its  height  in  the  de- 
signs of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  while  the 
English  refused  to  accept  fully  the  freedom  of 
the  Renaissance  arts,  the  Italians  who  came 
to  England  educated  the  native  craftsmen 
and  inspired  them  to  produce  finer  designs; 
and  the  English  interpretation  of  the  Re- 
naissance forms  is  present  in  what  is  generally 
termed  the  Elizabethan  style.  At  times,  these 
interpretations  display  a  certain  immaturity 
and  are  not  infrequently  grotesque,  but 
throughout  there  is  manifestly  a  desire  to 
evolve  a  style  that  was  expressive  of  English 
national  traditions. 

One  of  the  several  sources,  from  which  the 
native  woodworker  drew  no  little  inspira- 
tion, and  one  which  is  perhaps  apt  to  be  over- 
looked, is  to  be  traced  in  the  association  be- 
tween certain  decorative  forms  of  oak  furni- 
ture and  those  of  the  silverwork.  The  large 
bulbous  support,  which  is  a  characteristic 
feature  in  tables  and  buffets,  is  an  example 
of  this,  the  bulbous  knop  having 
been  developed  from  the  outline 
of  the  Gothic  standing  cup  and 
cover,  which  appears  in  more 
subdued  proportions  as  the  knop 
on  earlier  bedposts  and  supports 
of  stools.  During  the  period  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  however, 
the  bulbous  support  assumed  a 
wide  variety  of  forms,  none  of 
which  retains  any  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  original  cup  shape. 
It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  the  huge 
proportions  of  the  knop  are  grad- 
ually moderated  until  the  entire 
form  changes  and  the  more  grace- 
ful carved  vase-shaped  support 
made  its  appearance. 

This  development  is  observ- 
able in  the  several  examples  il- 
lustrated with  this  article.  With 
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No.    II.— SECTION    OF    DRAW-TOP     TABLl      SHOWING     <   VRVED 
SUPPORTS  WITH  VOLUTED  CAPS  :  LA  1 1    SIXTEENTH  CEN  I'URY 

the  supports  of  the  table  (No.  ii),  the  lower 
part  of  the  knop  takes  a  conical  shape,  simi- 
lar to  some  of  the  wine  cups  of  the  late  six- 
teenth century.  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  designers  to 
improve  the  outline  of  the  heavy  bulbous 
knop  in  giving  it  greater  length  by  means  of 
a  graceful  curve.  This  example  also  has  a 
voluted  cap  and  a  shorter  foot  on  a  wide  base 
which  also  tend  to  afford  a  sense  of  less 
massive  proportions.  The  upper  part  of  the 
knop  is  carved  with  radiating  lobes  and  the 
lower  with  a  stalked  tulip  and  acanthus 
leaves,  and  here  again  it  is  possible  to  observe 
a  similarity  to  the  decoration  found  with 
silverwork.  The  frieze  of  the  table  is  carved 
with  a  bold  nulling  arranged  spirally  and 
centred  by  acanthus  leaves  which  are  re- 
peated at  the  corners.  Other  variations  of  this 
support  are  shown  in  No.  vi,  where  the  knop, 
which  is  carved  with  tulips  and  foliage,  is 
more  spheroid  with  turned  members  above 
and  below;  the  buffet  (No.  vii)  with  which 
two  forms  of  the  knop  are  used;   and   the 


buffet  (No.  iv)  where  the  bulbous  support  is 
used  in  the  lower  section  only.  The  gradual 
modification  of  the  size  and  a  change  in  the 
shape  are  illustrated  in  the  legs  of  the  early 
seventeenth-century  table  (No.  viii).  While 
this  retains  something  of  the  more  massive 
knop  in  the  wide  upper  part  which  is  orna- 
mented with  carved  lobes,  the  lower  part  is 
lengthened  to  a  pear-shaped  form  on  a 
moulded  and  gadrooned  foot,  supported  by 
a  plinth.  This  type  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  transition  from  the  huge  bulbous  form  to 
the  graceful  vase-shape  found  in  the  legs  of 
chairs  and  tables  that  were  produced  on  the 
turning  lathe,  after  this  method  of  shaping 
wood  came  into  more  general  use  during  the 
early  seventeenth  century. 

To  the  collector  of  oak  furniture,  however, 
it  is  the  carved  ornamentation  which  offers 
the  more  interesting  study,  because  it  allows 
him  to  follow  the  improvement  in  the  artistic 
qualities,  the  eventual  disappearance  of  the 
cruder  Gothic  forms,  and  the  progress  in  the 
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No.    III.      ARM  (  HAIR   UIIH    PLAIN  TURNED    FRONT  LEGS  AND 
SI   P PORTS  TO  ELBOW  RESTS  :  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
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technique  of  the  English 
wood  carver.  There  is  yet 
another  aspect  of  carved 
work,  which  cannot  here 
be  dealt  with,  namely,  the 
various  characteristic  fea- 
tures which  help  in  the  as- 
cription of  certain  pieces 
to  some  particular  section 
or  county  of  England.  In 
many  instances,  particu- 
larly with  earlier  pieces, 
the  carving  is  so  profuse 
that  no  plain  surfaces  re- 
main to  give  full  effect  to 
the  carved  ornamenta- 
tion, the  multifarious  mo- 
tifs of  which  are  seeming- 
ly quite  unrelated.  But 
though  this  may  indicate  a  certain  imma- 
turity, it  cannot  be  denied  that  oak  furniture 
of  this  character  is  specially  attractive  and 


No.  V.— CHEST  FITTED  WITH  LONG  SHALLOW  DRAWER  IN  BASE  :  LATE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


No.    IV.— BUFFET    :    THE    FRIEZE    AND    PANELS    OF    CUPBOARD    DECORATED 
WITH    VARIOUS   PAINT)  l>  FLORAL  MOTIFS  :  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


at  the  same  time  of  more  than  usual  interest, 

in  that  it  demonstrates  the  efforts  of  the  native 

English  craftsman  to  graft  upon  the  classic 

forms  something  more  expressive  of 

his  own  national  characteristics. 

Among  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, the  chest  (No.  v)  is  an  example 
of  the  numerous  carved  details  that 
are  found  frequently  on  oak  furni- 
ture. This  chest  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  though  arched 
panels  of  the  type  composing  the  front 
are  found  during  the  first  part  of 
the  following  century.  The  arches  are 
carved  with  foliation,  and  in  each  of 
the  spandrels,  there  is  a  winged  head 
in  high  relief,  while  on  either  side  of 
each  of  the  end  arches  is  a  bust,  also  in 
high  relief.  The  frieze  is  ornamented 
with  a  series  of  S-scrolls  each  termi- 
nating in  a  leaf-like  form,  the  treat- 
ment of  which  suggests  a  monster- 
head,  and  the  deep  base  which  is  fitted 
with  a  shallow  drawer,  is  carved  with 
spiral  nulling  divided  in  the  centre 
by  a  foliated  ornament,  and  similar 
ornament  at  the  corners. The  S-scroll, 
referred  to,  occurs  also  on  the  frieze 
of  the  Early  Stuart  table  (No.  viii), 
but  while  this  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  chest,  it  gives  evidence  of  a  more 
advanced  craftsmanship  in  both  the 
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bearded  man  hold- 
ing a  sword.  The 
outline  and  exe- 
cution of  these 
busts  are  notice- 
ably crude  for, 
though  doubtless 
inspired  by  the 
heads  in  medal- 
lions, generally 
known  as  'Rom- 
ayne  work,'  they 
lack  any  sem- 
blance of  the  skil- 
ful  treatment 
which,  as    a  rule, 

No.  VI.— INLAID  AND  PARQUETRY  DECORATIONS  OF    AN    OPEN    BUFFET    :    LATE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY  1  ,1  fjnpr 


outline  and  the  execution.  Further,  the  termi- 
nals of  the  scrolls,  though  resembling  those 
on  the  frieze  of  the  chest,  assume  a  more  dis- 
tinct likeness  to  an  animal-head,  and  are 
probably  a  conventionalized  form  of  the  dol- 
phin. This  ornament,  with  variations,  is  met 
with  frequently  as  a  repeating  motif  on  a 
frieze  or  rail,  or  on  panels 
with  one  of  the  S-scrolls 
reversed  to  form  the  well- 
known  decoration  resem- 
bling the  outline  of  the 
lyre-shape.  It  is  also  found 
singly,  both  with  the  dol- 
phin-head and  with  what 
would  appear  to  be  a 
horse-head  terminal, as  on 
a  panel  of  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  that 
may  be  seen  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum. 
With  the  other  chest 
(No.  i),  the  front  of  which 
has  two  arched  panels, 
there  are  several  features 
that  would  pronounce  it 
to  be  the  work  of  an  am- 
bitious but  inexpert  crafts- 
man. One  of  the  panels 
is  carved  with  the  bust 
of  a  man  holding  a  five- 
pronged  spear,  and  the 
other,    with    that     of    a 


examples  of  these 
portraits.  The  same  comment  applies  to  the 
terminal  figure  on  the  centre  stile.  But  the 
chest  is  a  particularly  interesting  instance 
as  showing  the  work  of  a  wood  carver,  who, 
imbued  with  the  Gothic,  sought  to  introduce 
elements  of  the  Renaissance.  There  is,  too, 
with  this  piece  a  certain  suggestion  of  French 
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influence,  and  it  was  quite  possibly  the  work 
of  a  French  emigre  who  had  settled  in  England. 
Referring  to  the  use  of  inlaid  decorations, 
Mr.  Fred  Roe  *  mentions  that: 
The  art  of  inlaying  with  different  coloured  woods  be- 
came fashionable  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  form 
of  embellishment  emanated  from  Italy,  and,  spread- 
ing thrpugh  France  and  Germany,  speedily  became 
very  much  in  favour.  .  .  .  During  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  conventional  floral  decoration 
was  much  in  vogue  with  the  inlayers,  but  the  simula- 
tion of  quartered  panels  and  geometrical  insertions 
was  also  carried  out. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Italian  inlayers 
worked  is  referred  to  by  F.  Hamilton  Jack- 
son f  in  describing  an  illustration  of  Antonio 
Barili,  one  of  the  Sienese  masters  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  at  work,  the  illustration  being 
from  a  drawing  by  Barili  himself: 

His  tools  consist  of  a  folding  pocket-knife,  a  square- 
handled  gouge  and  a  short-bladed  knife,  which  he 
holds  with  his  left  hand  and  presses  his  shoulder 
against,  so  as  to  use  the  push  of  the  shoulder  in  cut- 
ting, while,  in  the  right,  he  holds  a  small  pencil  with 
which  he  appears  to  direct  the  knife  edge.  The  early 

*  A  History  of  Oak  Furniture,  by  Fred  Roe,  1920. 

f  Intarsia  and  Marquetry,  by  F.  Hamilton  Jackson,  1903. 


No.  VIII.— SECTION  OP    I  ABLE    :    SUPPORTS    INDICATING    TRANSITION    FROM 
THE  BULBOUS  FORM  TO  THE  VASE  SHAPE  :  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


mode  ...  in  Italy  was  by  sinking  forms  in  the  wood, 
according  to  a  pre-arranged  design,  and  then  filling 
the  hollows  with  pieces  of  differently  coloured  woods. 

To  all  intents,  this  same  method  was  em- 
ployed during  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods 
for  inlaying  a  thin  veneer  in  solid  wood.  The 
design  was  made  in  duplicate,  great  care 
being  taken  that  each  copy  agreed  in  detail 
and  size  with  the  other.  One  of  the  designs 
was  applied  by  some  adhesive  substance  to 
the  surface  of  the  solid  wood  which  was  to  be 
the  ground,  and  the  various  sections  of  the 
other  were  similarly  applied  to  the  several 
thin  pieces  of  light  and  dark  woods  from 
which  the  pattern  was  to  be  cut  and  inlaid. 
A  small  pointed  knife  blade  was  then  used  to 
cut  along  the  outline  of  the  design  on  the 
solid  wood  to  the  depth  of  the  thickness  of 
the  veneer,  the  form  then  carefully  gouged 
out  with  a  chisel,  and  the  different  shapes  cut 
from  the  coloured  woods  glued  into  the  forms. 
Technically,  inlay  is  distinct  from  mar- 
quetry, and  while  we  shall  not  here  touch 
upon  the  cutting  of  the  latter,  the  following 
definition  will  perhaps  serve  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  difference.  'Where  very  little 
ground  shows,  it  is  the  practice  to  speak 
of  marquetry,  where  the  ground  pre- 
dominates, we  use  the  term  inlay'  *  ; 
the  type  of  decoration  found  with 
pieces  such  as  are  illustrated  here 
(Nos.  vi,  vii  and  x)  is  therefore  inlay. 
Another  use  of  differently  coloured 
woods,  as  for  example,  the  chequer 
pattern  around  the  frieze  of  the  table 
(No.  ii),  the  lower  shelf  of  the  buffet 
(No.  vii)  and  that  of  the  buffet  (No. 
vi),  although  frequently  referred  to 
as  inlay,  is  technically  termed  par- 
quetry. This  denotes  various  geo- 
metrical shapes,  more  particularly 
squares,  lozenges,  and  other  angular 
pieces  which  are  fitted  together  and 
glued  to  the  surface  of  solid  wood. 
At  the  present  time,  parquetry  is 
familiar  in  flooring,  and  of  more  re- 
cent years  has  been  applied  to  panels 
of  furniture  and  interior  woodwork. 
Examples  are  occasionally  found 
where  the  floral  decorations  are  paint- 

*  English  Furniture,  by  Frederick  S.  Robinson,  1905. 
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No.  IX.— SECTION  OFCARVEDCKFM  \<  I    1"  ABLE  WITH 
PENDENTORNAMENTS:  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENT. 


of  ornamenting  the  large  pieces  of  furniture  made  its 
appearance  and  remained  popular  for  some  years. 
Bold  mouldings  were  applied  to  the  fronts  to  form 
geometrical  panels,  which  in  many  instances  frame  a 
high  bevelled  panel  applied  to  the  centre;  frequently 
too  the  various  panels  are  inlaid  with  bone,  ivory,  or 
mother-of-pearl,  while  split  balusters  are  applied  to 
the  stiles,  as  with  the  buffet  (No.  iv)  and  the  lower 
illustration  on  this  page.  The  latter  illustrates  also  the 
use  of  the  bold  mouldings  and  bevelled  panels,  referred 
to,  and  also  the  mother-of-pearl  inlay,  all  the  floral 
decoration  on  the  front  of  this  chest  being  executed 
in  this  medium.  The  upper  part  has  a  lift  top,  simi- 
lar to  the  early  chest,  but  the  lower  is  fitted  with  two 
doors  enclosing  a  series  of  long  drawers,  and  is  one 
of  the  early  forms  of  the  chest-of-drawers  as  it  devel- 
oped later  and  as  we  know  it  to-day. 

The  photographs  from  which  the  illustrations  were 
reproduced  were  kindly  supplied  by:  Messrs.  Acton 
Surgey  Ltd.  (Nos.  i,  ii,  iii  and  x) ;  J.  M.  Botibol  (No. 
iv) ;  Stair  &  Andrew  Ltd.  (No.  v) ;  Gregory  &  Co.  (Nos. 
vi,  viii  and  ix) ;  and  Christie,  Manson  &  Wood  (No.  vii) . 


ed  on  the  frieze  or  panels  which  were 
previously  treated  with  a  suitably 
light  paint  to  serve  as  a  ground.  The 
buffet  (No.  iv)  is  an  example  of  the 
painted  decorations.  The  frieze, 
both  at  the  front  and  the  sides,  is 
painted  with  the  Tudor  rose  and 
sunflowers  outlined  in  black  and 
filled  in  with  a  soft  red,  the  other 
motifs  being  leaves  in  green  and 
what  appear  to  be  berries  in  a  bril- 
liant crimson.  The  panels  of  the  cup- 
board are  similarly  treated,  and  like 
the  frieze  the  surfaces  are  painted 
with  a  yellowish  ground  colour. 
With  this  buffet,  the  frieze  is  sup- 
ported by  two  carved  griffons,  a 
form  found  with  furniture  of  the 
French  Renaissance;  another  unu- 
sual feature  being  a  boss-like  orna- 
ment, rather  suggestive  of  a  rose, 
applied  to  the  panel  of  the  cupboard 
door.  This  ornament  is  composed 
of  six  graduated  sexfoils  of  thin  wal- 
nut built  up  one  upon  the  other. 
During  the  second  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  centurv,  a  new  method 
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r^ASSING  over  the  types  of  gloves  which 
"have  been  adequately  dealt  with  else- 
where,* there  remains  the  subject  of  the 
headgear,  worn  by  men  and  women. 

Men's  caps  and  hats  are  represented  by  one 
class  only,  the  linen  'night  cap,'  worn  indoors 
or  by  the  elderly;  in  bed  men  wore  plain  caps 
of  knitted  wool  or  quilted  material,  usually 
termed  biggins  or  coifs.  The  cut  is  simple,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  uncompleted  example 
(No.  i)  shown  with  the  brim,  which  is,  of 
course,  embroidered  on  the  reverse  side, 
turned  up  as  it  would  have  been  worn;  other 
uncompleted  caps  are  in  Sir  John  Carew 
Pole's  collection.  A  fine  brightly  coloured  cap 
(No.  ii)  has  the  snake  and  pyramid  devices 
which  are  said  to  be  Jacobean,  but  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  there  is  a  portrait  of 
Queen  Elizabethf  wearing  a  petticoat  em- 
broidered with  pyramids.  However,  although 

*  Seligman  and  Hughes:  Domestic  Needlework,  1926,  Chap- 
ter III;  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  LV,  p.  88;  Vol.  LVIII, 
p.i9;Vol.LXII,p.  17. 

f  Lord  de  Vhle  and  Dudley  Collection*  Sotheby's,  June  27th, 
1 92 1,  No.  66. 


portraits  illustrating  these  night- caps  are 
commonest  in  the  reign  of  James  I  (No.  iii) 
the  wearing  of  them  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  early  Jacobean  period  ;  a  manu- 
script at  the  College  of  Arms,*  mentions  a 
'night  cappe  of  blak  satten  set  full  of  stone 
and  gold'  to  be  supplied  and  worn  under 
the  crown  of  Henry  VIII's  effigy  at  his 
funeral  in  1547  and  another  is  listed  in  the 
Woodhouse  Inventory  of  1588.! 

Among  women's  head-dresses  the  large 
hood  was  worn  mainly  by  the  elderly  and  by 
widows.  No.  iv  is  of  a  very  fine  black  work 
hood,  the  only  fully  embroidered  one  known 
to  us.  No  doubt  the  plainer  ones  were  more 
widely  worn  by  all  classes;  one  in  the  Filmer 
Collection  (No.  v)  shows  the  normal  cut 
clearly,  with  an  openwork  seam  running  over 
the  head,  a  gore-shaped  insertion  at  either 
side  over  the  shoulder  and  another  at  the 
back.  Such  hoods  are  clearly  derived  from 

*   MS.  1.  14,  quoted  in  Archaeologia,  Vol.  60.  2.  p  540. 

f  Norfolk  Archaeology,  XV,  1904,  p.  95.  A  list  of  dated 
portraits  and  engravings  in  Walpole  Society  (1933),  p.  57  n. 
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the  fashionable  hoods  of  Henry  VIII's  time, 
worn  looped  up,  as  Holbein's  Drawings  at 
Windsor  Castle  show,  or,  at  a  later 
date,  wired  or  supported  on  some 
form  of  frame  (Lady  Russell's  monu- 
ment at  Bisham,  1609).* 

Mrs.  Arundell  Esdaile  has  drawn 
my  attention  to  a  sketch  by  Garat 
Johnson  for  the  brass  (1595)  of  John 
Gage  and  his  two  wives  in  Firle 
Church,  Sussex,  which  supplies  some 
important  facts. f  In  the  margin  of 
the  sketch  are  the  comments  of  John 
Gage,  objecting  to  modern  fashions  : 

Where  you  have  sett  owte  my  two  wyves 
wtb  longe  heare  wyered,  my  request  is  that 
they  shall  be  bothe  attired  wth  frenche  hoodes 
and  cornetts  some  heare  shewed  under  the 
cornetts,  the  pattren  of  the  cornett  I  have 
sent  yo  by  this  berer  in  a  boxe  bowed  and 
dressed  as  it  should  stand  uppon  their 
heades.   .   .   . 

The  brass  rubbing  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  shows  that  the 
alterations  were  made,  and  that  the 
cornet  (or  coif)  with  ear-lappets,  and 
the  French  hood,  a  type  with  a  band 
over  the  top  of  the  head  behind  the 
ears,  a  stiffened  crown  and  a  veil  fall- 
ing clear  of  the   ruff  behind,   were 

*    Walpole  Society,  Vol.  IX,  1920,  Plate  8. 
t  Sussex  Notes  and  Queries,  II,  1929,  p.  176. 


substituted  for  the  wired  hair.  By  Charles  I's 
time  the  fashion  had  changed,  but  a  small 
hood  with  veil  attached  remained  as  the  usual 
wear  for  widows.* 

But  by  far  the  most  common  type  of  head- 
dress, and,  indeed,  one  might  say  of  Eliza- 
bethan embroidery,  is  the  small  hood  or  coif. 
Coifs  of  other  materials  than  linen  seem  to 
have  been  termed  cauls,  and  this  word  per- 
sisted, with  the  meaning  of  the  crown  of  a  lace 
cap  until  the  early  nineteenth  century:  as  an 
alternative  to  coif  the  name  cornet  is  not  un- 
common. The  coif  is  of  a  cut  very  different 
from  the  large  hood,  and  being  all  in  one 
piece  it  may  very  easily  pass  unrecognized 
when  spread  out.  An  unusual  cut  and 
drawn  work  piece  (No.  vii)  has  the  regular 
features,  the  shaped  sides,  and  the  plain 
double  band  to  take  the  draw-string  at  the 

*  Portraits  by  C.  Johnson:  Walpole  Society,  Vol.  X,  Plates 
16,  30. 
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back  of  the  neck;  the  mounted  examples  (No. 
vi)  show  how  the  upper  edge  is  divided  in 
half  and  caught  together,  evenly  in  front, 
but  with  some  gathering  on  the  crown  to- 
wards the  back;  the  front  is  often  provided 
with  a  fringe  of  silver-gilt  or  silver 
bobbin  lace.  As  to  materials,  cauls 
of  'netwoorke,'  'cypers,'  or  'heire' 
were  very  much  in  favour,  and  must 
have  perished  long  ago  ;  and  all  that 
we  have  are  the  coifs  of  linen,  em- 
broidered in  colours,  black  or,  more 
rarely,  gold  and  silver,  or  white.  Yet 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  '  caul  .  .  . 
set  with  pearles  and  pretious  stones' 
in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  visited 
Cambridge  University  in  1564  was 
more  ornate  than  that  in  Mr.  Frank 
Ward's  fine  Collection.* 

The  extremely  small  size  of  these 
coifs  deserves  some  comment;  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  seem  to  have  covered  the  head 
fairly  well  and  the  side  flaps  hung 
down  over  the  ears — Holbein's  draw- 
ing of  Lady  Audley  or  Lady  Vaux, 
or  the  bust  of  Mary  Tudor  belonging 


to  the  Earl  of  Scarborough*  may  be  in- 
stanced; but  in  Elizabeth's  reign  they  were 
clearly  shrinking  away  as  did  the  bonnets  of 
the  1 850s,  till,  when  folded  fiat  in  half  they 
measure  no  more  than  9  in.  square  (No.  viii). 
At  the  same  time  the  hair  was  worn  long, 
as  is  proved  by  the  two  'dressing'  pictures 
mentioned  above,  f  and  was  always  brushed 
straight  back  from  the  forehead — often,  one 
suspects,  over  a  cushion  or  pad.  The  coif 
therefore  did  little  more  than  cover  the  coiled 
and  plaited  hair,  rarely  shown  uncovered 
except  by  quite  young  girls,  while  the  draw- 
string was  tied  under  the  hair  at  the  back  of, 
and  not  round,  the  neck.  Consequently  in  a 
full  face  portrait  only  the  fringe  or  peak  of 
the  coif  can  be  seen. 

Not  infrequently  there  are  to  be  found,  em- 
broidered uniformly  with  these  coifs,  certain 
triangular  pieces,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
frequently  discussed  (No.  viii).  It  has  been 
suggested  that  they  are  collars  (cf.  Connois- 
seur for  January),  but  they  are  too  large  and 
have  no  seaming  on  the  longest  side,  nor  are 

*  Lansdowne  House  Exhibition,  1929,  No.  21,  Plate  8. 
f  The  Connoisseur,  January  1936,  p.  24. 


*  Lansdowne  House  Exhibition,    1929,   No.    208, 
Plate  42. 


No.  V.— EXAMPLE    OF    LINEN  HOOD,     AS   WORN    BY   ALL   CLASSES   OF   WOMEN 
(THE    FILMER    COLLECTION)     BY     PERMISSION     OF     MRS.    STANLEY    WILSON 
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the  shorter  sides  found 
fringed;  at  the  same 
time  they  are  always 
too  shallow  to  be  stom- 
achers, for,  until  well 
into  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  waist-line 
was  low  and  the  bod- 
ices had  a  long  acute- 
angled  point  in  front. 
To  the  suggestion  that 
they  were  worn  point 
downwards  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  it  must  be 
objected  that  through- 
out the  period  collars 
rose  at  the  back,  and  the  triangular  pieces 
show  no  seaming  and  are  far  longer  than  the 
band  at  the  back  of  the  coif  could  be  if  the 
draw-string  were  used.  It  seems  best  to  main- 
tain the  view  that  these  pieces  were  worn  on 
the  top  of  the  head  with  the  point  forward 
(compare  illustration  No.  vi,  Part  I.  Con- 
noisseur for  January)  the  side  tabs  were 
then  used  for  pinning  possibly  to  the  ear- 
flaps  of  the  coif,  which  are  sometimes  lined  or 
reinforced.  It  has  been  remarked  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  triangular  pieces  show  signs 
of  wear  at  the  two  acute  angles,  and  there 
is  no  recorded  coif  with  a  forehead  fringe 
which  has  a  triangular  piece  to  match.  Until 
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No.  VII.— COIF  :  CUT  AND  DRAWN  WORK  WITH  GOLD  EMBROIDERY  (VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM) 


the  late  eighteenth  century  sets  of  baby  linen 
often  include  a  relatively  larger  triangular 
piece  with  long  strings  attached;  these,  it 
must  be  admitted,  sometimes  have  the  longest 
side  fringed  and  could  then  hardly  have  been 
worn  with  the  point  forward. 

The  name  for  the  triangular  piece  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  among  'cross-cloth,'  'fore- 
head-cloth,'* 'shadow,'  'bongrace,'  'patlet' 
(the  diminutive  of 'pate'  and  a  very  different 
word  from  'partlet'),  'turit'  (a  Scotch  word) 
or  even  'peak'  if  the  word  is  found  so  early. 
The  last  gave  rise  to  the  term  'widow's  peak' 
in  reference  to  the  country  superstition  that  a 
woman,  whose  hair  grew  forward  to  a  point 

over  the  eyes  and  re- 
ceded over  the  tem- 
ples, would  outlive 
her  husband.  On  the 
whole  'cross-cloth' 
seems  the  most  likely 
term  for  the  triangu- 
lar piece;  it  is  found  in 
connexion  with  coif> 
while  'shadow'  and 
'bongrace'  may  be 
mere  lace  fringes. 

1 1 1  ustrations  are  not 
easy  to  come  by;  in 

*  My  colleague  Mr.  A.  E. 
Munday  has  shown  me  re- 
cently a  triangular  piece 
with  a  label  in  an  eight- 
eenth-century hand:  'The 
Countess  of  Monteith's  fore- 
head-cloth.' 


No.  VI.— TWO  EMBROIDERED,  LACE-FRINGED  COIFS  :  CIRCA    1600  (VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM) 
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the  portraits  of  M.  Ghceraerts  *  one  may 
trace  the  late  sixteenth-century  fashion  of 
brushing  the  hair  straight  back  and  wearing 
a  jewel  rather  low  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head; the  jewel  may  be  increased  in  size  till 
it  appears  to  be  a  velvet  patch  to  which  the 
stones  are  sewn,  and  a  veil  is  then  added. 

The  Penshurst  group  of  Barbara  Lady 
Gamage  and  her  family  f  has  been  held  to 
be  decisive  for  the  wearing  of  the  triangular 
piece  in  1595.  To  these  I  should  like  to  add 
the  series  of  late  sixteenth-century  portraits 
by  H.  Eworth  illustrated  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Walpole  Society  (1913)+  I  the 
monument  of  Viscountess  Montagu  (c.  1596) 

*    Walpole  Society,  Vol.  Ill,  1914. 

t  Ibid.,  Plate  10. 

J   Compare   with    these   the  coif  and   peaked   piece  worn 

by  a  lady  seen  in  profile  in  an  embroidered  valance  from 

Purley  Church  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  879,  1904). 


No.  VIII.— TWO  SMALL  COIFS  AND    TRIANGULAR    PIECES    :    ELIZABETHAN    PERIOD 
(IN     THE     FILMER     COLLECTION)    :    BY     PERMISSION    OF    MRS.     STANLEY    WILSON 


at  Easebourne,  near  Midhurst,  showing  a 
coif  with  an  openwork  seam  along  the  crown, 
and  a  scalloped  front  fringe  from  beneath 
which  a  small  similarly  trimmed  peak  pro- 
jects; two  miniatures  in  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's  collection,  Mrs.  Hilliard  by  N.  Mill- 
iard, 1578  *  and  Lucy  Harrington  Countess 
of  Bedford  by  I.  Oliver;  Cornelius  Johnson's 
portrait  of  Anne  of  Denmark  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  the  same  painter's  very  late  por- 
trait (after  1650),  showing  what  may  well  be 
a  widow's  peakf;  and  D.  Loggan's  signed 
miniature  of  an  unknown  lady,  1663,  for- 
merly in  Mr.  Francis  Wellesley's  collection. 
Besides  these  there  are  portraits  from  1610  to 
1620  showing  a  curved  and  not  pointed  fore- 
head fringe,  not  unlike  a  plain  piece  in  the 
Filmer  Collection,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  is  the  Countess  of  Southampton  at 
Welbeck  J,  who  is  depicted  with 
a  fringe  of  lace  and  pearls  on  a 
net  foundation  worn  low  over 
the  forehead  in  front  of,  or  un- 
der, the  coif  or  caul. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said 
that  the  vogue  for  embroidered 
costume  developed  in  England 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  disappeared  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War.  The  em- 
broideresses  did  not,  alas!  sign 
and  date  their  coifs,  as  their 
daughters  dated  their  embroid- 
ered work-boxes.  The  embroid- 
ery patterns  are  largely  English, 
and  with  a  few  minor  excep- 
tions the  types  of  garment  are 
utterly  unlike  those  worn  on  the 
Continent.  Any  pictures  or  monu- 
ments other  than  English  are 
therefore  useless  for  comparison, 
but  research  has  been  helped  by 
the  large  and  ever-increasing 
number  of  known  pieces,  the  study 
of  which  will  repay  the  attention 
of  the  student  of  costume  as  well 
as  the  collector  of  embroidery. 


*  British  Exhibition,  1934,  No.  132. 
f   C.  B.  Collins-Baker :  Lely  and  the  Stuart  Por- 
trait Painters,  Vol.  I.  p.  86.  'Unknown  Lady.' 
%  Elizabethan  Exhibition,  No.  440. 
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EARLY   SCIENTIFIC   INSTRUMENTS 


By   HENRY    B.    CULVER 


No.    I.— ASTROLABE    IN    BRONZE   :  MADE    BY    ANTON    GIAMINI 
ROME,    1592    (THE    PEABODY    MUSEUM,   SALEM,    MASS.,    U.S.A.) 


P 


iUT  thi  ringe  of  thin  Astrolabe  upon 
thi  riht  thowmbe  and  turn  thi  lift  side 
agayn  thi  liht  of  thi  sonne.  And  remove 
thi  rewle  uppe  and  downe  til  thi  streme  of 
thi  sonne  do  shine  throgh  bothe  holes  of  thi 
rewle.'  Thus  the  poet  Geoffrey  Chaucer  to 
his  son  Lewis,  then  a  child  of  ten  years,  in  a 
treatise  upon  the  construction  and  use  of  the 
astrolabe,  written  in  the  year  1387  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  boy,  exhorting  him  to  'study 
the  book  with  the  instrument  in  his  hand.' 
When  one  looks  at  a  fine  example  of  an 
early  astrolabe,  its  rete  or  movable  disc  de- 
licately patterned  in  what  appear  to  be  fanci- 
ful arabesques,  but  in  reality  strictly  scientific 
design,  its  intricate  scales,  and  its  highly  pol- 
ished surfaces  engraved  with  figures,  symbols 
and  complex  interwoven  curved  lines,  one  is 
tempted  to  follow  the  poet's  exhortation  to 
place  one's  thowmbe  in  the  ring  and  to  note 
where  the  light  falls,  if  merely  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  such  a  work  of  art  in  operation. 
Of  all  mathematical  contrivances,  the  as- 


trolabe is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  having 
been  in  use  in  Greece  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century  b.c.  The  instrument  shown  in  No.  i 
would  be  more  or  less  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed in  Chaucer's  treatise.  Its  body  is  of 
bronze  and  contains  six  latitude  tables.  The 
rete  is  provided  with  pointers  for  thirty  stars. 
On  the  reverse  is  a  coat  of  arms  with  the 
motto  'Ut  cumque'1  and  two  quadrants.  It  is 
signed  thus,  ' Anton.  Giamini  fecit  Romae,  1592.'' 
In  the  space  of  this  article  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  to  describe  a  very  few  of  the 
more  representative  examples  of  the  old  in- 
strument maker's  art,  such  objects  being  se- 
lected for  their  artistic  qualities  rather  than 
for  rarity  or  usefulness.  Probably  no  state- 
ment is  more  trite  than  are  the  references  so 
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No.  II.— MINIATURE  ARMILLARY  PTOLEMAIC  SPHERE  :  GERMAN 
ZACHARIAS    BUCHA,    1593      (HAMILTON      COLLECTION,     PARIS) 
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No.    Ilia.— TABLET  COMPASS   DIAL,    IN    FORM   OF   IVORY    BOOK 
GERMAN    :    DATED  1617    (THE  WHIPPLE  COLLECTION,  LONDON) 


often  made  to  the  efforts  of  the  old-time  artists 
and  craftsmen  in  the  embellishment  of  arti- 
cles of  utility.  Such  efforts  were  no  less  fully 
exerted  in  the  decoration  of  the  scientific  and 
mathematical  instruments  of  antiquity.  Im- 
provements were  continually  being  made  in 
older  forms,  the  increase  in  astronomical 
knowledge  called  for  the  production  of 
models  better  suited  for  the  application  of 
such  knowledge  and  to  present  to  both 
learned  and  vulgar  the  newly  evolved  con- 


No.    III'.      BAI  K     01      TABLET    COMPASS    DIAL     IN     FORM     OF 
BOOK  :  IVORY  WITH  SILVER  CLASPS  (SEE  ILLUSTR  VlloN  \BOVE) 


ceptions  of  space,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  other  kindred  matters.  To  such 
tasks  the  ingenuity  of  the  instrument  de- 
signer seemed  to  be  always  equal;  for  no 
matter  how  abstruse  or  complicated  a  pro- 
position or  theorem  might  be  when  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  figures  or  symbols,  the 
designer  seemed  able  always  to  produce  a 
machine  which  would  demonstrate  with  ac- 
curacy the  concept  contained  in  the  formula 
of  the  mathematician.  Hence  these  activities 
multiplied  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
Mrs.  Hamilton  cites  the  names  of  over  five 
hundred  and  twenty  designers  as  having  pro- 
duced such  objects  between  the  years  950 
and  1900,  and  among  the  very  respectable 
number  of  those  which  have  survived  to  our 
day,  there  are  numerous  pieces  which  are 
unsigned,  many  of  which  are  doubtless  the 
work  of  unknown  makers. 

Following  the  early  astronomical  discov- 
eries of  Copernicus  and  others,  observatories 
were  founded  in  many  European  countries. 
That  at  Uraniborg,  the  finest  and  best  fur- 
nished up  to  that  date,  was  established  in  the 
year  1576  by  King  Frederick  II  of  Denmark, 
for  the  astronomer,  Tycho  Brahe.  Exactly 
one  hundred  years  later,  in  1676,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich was  laid  and  the  Reverend  John  Flam- 
steed  was  appointed  Astronomer  Royal  at  a 
yearly  salary  of  -£  100  with  full  power  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  the  instruments  he  might 
need  'at  his  own  expense' !  Among  these  it  is 
stated  he  had,  besides  the  indispensable  tele- 
scope, two  clocks,  a  sextant  and  a  micro- 
meter; and  later,  as  a  gift,  a  mural  quadrant 
with  a  50-inch  radius. 

The  miniature  armillary  Ptolemaic  sphere 
shown  in  No.  ii  is  an  exquisite  example  of 
combined  beauty  and  utility.  Atlas  stands 
upon  a  hemisphere  of  pierced,  chased  and 
gilded  bronze,  bearing  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  steadied  by  his  upraised  arms,  the  zoned 
Heavens  which  revolve  within  a  gilded  meri- 
dian marked  with  the  degrees  of  latitude. 
This  fits  into  the  horizontal  flange  or  hori- 
zon, which  bears  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
Upon  the  upper  outside  circle  the  hours  from 
one  to  twelve  are  marked  with  a  pointer.  The 
flange  surrounding  the  lower  hemisphere  base 
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No.    IV.— POCKET    UNIVERSAL    SUNDIAL    AND    COMPASS    MADE 
BY    BARADELLE,    PARIS,    CIRCA    1690J(AUTHOR'S   COLLECTION) 

is  decorated  with  a  chased  design  of  leaves 
and  ribbands.  The  ensemble  is  light,  graceful 
and  altogether  a  delightful  objet  d'art.  The 
maker's  name  and  the  date  are  stamped  un- 
der the  meridian,  ^acharias  Bucha,  IJ93- 

Miniature  sundials  had,  as  a  substitute  for 
watches,  enormous  popularity.  They  were 
less  expensive,  much  more  durable  and  re- 
quired no  winding  or  regulating.  Naturally, 
their  chief  defect  is  obvious.  They  appear  in 
a  multiplicity  of  shapes,  sometimes  and  more 
rarely,  as  tablet  dials  (generally  made  of 
ivory  with  string  gnomons) ,  but  more  often  as 
small  circular  or  rectangular  boxes,  the  latter 
often  called  solar  watches.  One  of  the  rarest 
examples  is  No.  iii,  called  a  tablet  compass 
dial  of  ivory  in  the  form  of  a  book.  It  is  beau- 
tifully engraved  and  polychromed,  the  cor- 
ners, clasps  and  hinges  being  of  silver.  A  com- 
pass dial  is  graven  on  the  top  of  the  upper 
leaf,  the  arrow  serving  as  a  pointer  or  marker. 
Inside,  the  upper  surface  consists  of  a  vertical 
astronomical  dial.  There  is  a  horizontal  dial 
with  a  string  gnomon  calculated  for  latitude 
48  degrees.  A  silver  ball  serves  as  a  plumb- 
bob.  On  the  lower  half,  one  sees  a  lunar  dial 
and  the  two  epacts.  This  specimen  is  dated 
161 7.  Belonging  to  the  same  category  of 
timepieces  but  in  far  greater  number  are  the 
universal  sundial    and   compasses   as  repre- 


No     V 
PARIS 


-POCKET    SUNDIAL    AND    COMPASS    IN     SOLID     SILVER 
EARLY     XVII ITH    CENTURY     (McVITTY    COLLECTION) 


sented  by  No.  iv.  Generally  of  polished  brass, 
but  often  of  silver,  gold  plate,  and  some- 
times even  partially  of  wood,  these  solar 
watches  usually  had,  as  in  this  example,  a 
triangular  folding  gnomon,  the  sliding  sup- 
port of  which  customarily  took  the  form  of  a 
bird,   adjustable  for  the  various  degrees  of 
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No.  VI.      PORTABLE   DIAL  :  WITH  ORIGINAL  BROWN    LEATHER 
CASE    :   OF    GERMAN    WORKMANSHIP   (WHIPPLE    COLLECTION) 
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No.  VII.— NOCTURNAL  OF  GILDED  AND    SILVER-PLATED  BRONZE,   EMBRACING   A   MINIATURE 
OBSERVATORY    :    SIGNED    BY    M.    T.    HAGUR,    ARNSTADT,    CIRCA     1620    (COTE    COLLECTION) 


latitude,  while  the  compass  determined  the 
position  in  relation  to  the  sun.  This  one  is 
signed  Baradelle,  a  Paris,  and  its  date  is  about 
1690.  An  historic  piece  (No.  v)  of  much  the 
same  character  as  the  last  but  rectangular 
with  the  corners  removed,  and  so  not  strictly 
octagonal,  was  made  for  Mansart,  the  famous 
architect  to  Louis  XIV.  The  surface  adjoin- 
ing the  gnomon  is  engraved  with  a  fanciful 
design  of  interlaced  scrolls,  while  on  the  re- 
verse under  the  compass  are  the  owner's  coat 
of  arms  and  crest.  It  is  of  solid  silver,  is  sign- 
ed by  Butterfield,  a  Paris,  and  dates  from  the 


No.  VIII.— A   SURVEYOR'S   COMPASS   OF   GILDED    BRONZE,   WITH   FIGURES,    FRUIT  AND    FLOWERS 
AROUND    THE    SUPPORTING    BRACKETS   :   OF    LATE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY    (COTE    COLLECTION) 


early  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

Among  other  forms  of 
pocket  sundials  are  those 
with  adjustable  equinoc- 
tial dials,  folding  hour 
rings,  swinging  needle 
gnomons  and  folding 
plummets,  so  that,  when 
closed,  the  whole  fits 
compactly  into  a  case  or 
cover.  Many  of  these  had 
engraved  on  the  back  the 
latitudes  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  or  of 
those  of  the  country  of 
their  origin.  Some  take 
fanciful  shapes  such  as 
lutes,  skulls,  bowls,  etc. 
There  is  a  fine  example  in  the  McVitty  col- 
lection on  the  reverse  of  which  is  painted  in 
gouache  a  charming  little  scene  in  the  Em- 
pire manner  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  An  interesting  design  of  pierced  and 
engraved  work  is  combined  in  the  structure 
of  a  portable  dial  shown  in  No.  vi.  The  face 
is  divided  into  twenty-four  hours,  twelve  on 
each  side.  It  is  provided  with  levelling  screws 
and  has  a  compass,  but  lacks  the  perpetual 
calendar  and  movable  alidade  usually  in- 
cluded in  more  elaborate,  but  less  decorative, 
examples.  The  instrument  is  photographed 

standing  upon  its  orig- 
i  inal  brown  leather 
case.  It  is  a  produc- 
tion of  the  mid-seven- 
teenth century. 

Another  popular 
instrument  was  the 
Nocturnal.  No.  vii,  of 
gilded  and  silver- 
plated  bronze,  em- 
braces a  whole  minia- 
ture observatory.  On 
the  face  is  engraved  a 
horizontal  astronom- 
ical dial.  It  is  fitted 
with  a  light  filigree 
wind-vane  and  the 
four  cardinal  points. 
The  cover  has  a  per- 
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petual  calendar  indicating  the  months,  length 
of  days,  nights,  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  four  seasons,  and  a  star  dial.  In  the  handle 
is  a  small  microscope.  Quite  a  lot  of  inform- 
ation here  in  one  small  machine.  It  is  signed 
M.  T.  Hagur,  a  Arnstadt,  and  dates  probably 
from  about  1620. 

The  instruments  employed  by  the  old-time 
surveyors  were  no  exception  to  the  rule  that 
beauty  should  be  combined  wherever  possible 
with  usefulness.  In  No.  viii  may  be  seen  a  sur- 
veyor's compass  of  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  constructed  of  gilded  bronze. 
The  elaborate  support  of  the  compass  was 
dictated  by  the  need  for  as  much  strength 
as  possible  in  an  instrument  intended  to 
withstand  hard  usage  in  the  field.  Figures  of 
warriors  and  other  personages  are  united  with 
fruit  and  flowers  disposed  around  the  support- 
ing brackets.  The  compass  is  movable  and 
turns  on  a  base  divided  into  four  reversed 
quadrants  each  of  ninety  degrees.  The  scale 
is  fitted  with  sights  at  the  ends.  Another 
early  surveyor's  instrument,  called  a  grapho- 
meter  or  transit,  made  and  signed  by  the 
inventor,  Phillipc  Danfries,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  of  a  type  which  con- 
tinued in  general  use  for  two  hundred  years, 
is  shown  in  No.  ix.  It  is  constructed  with 
one  movable  and  one  fixed  member,  or  ali- 
dade, each  so  marked.  The  semi-circle  is 
divided  into  degrees  and  half  degrees  and  is 
reinforced  by  an  ornamented  member.  The 
compass  is  over  the  tubular  support  made  to 
receive  the  tripod  for 
raising  the  sights  to  the 
level  of  the  eye.  That 
warlike  occupation 
had  also  its  share  in 
the  multiple  activities 
of  the  instrument 
maker's  art  is  shown 
in  the  late  sixteenth- 
century  gunner's  level 
or  clinometer  (No.  x). 
It  is  of  gilded  bronze, 
chased  and  enriched 
with  dolphins,  figures, 
etc.,  and  its  purpose 
was  for  controlling 
the  angle  of  gun  fire. 
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No.   IX.— SURVEYOR'S   INSTRUMENT,   OR   GRAPHOMETER   :   BY 
I'WTKIES,    LATE    SIXTEENTH   CENTURY    (PRIN   COLLECTION) 


The  decline  in  taste  and  aesthetic  preoccu- 
pation, which  marked  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  had  its  effect  on  the  orna- 
mentation of  scientific  instruments  as  on  all 
other  productions.  The  desideratum  was  no 
longer  the  union  of  beauty  and  utility,  but  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency  and  precision. 
The  perfected  sextant  replaced  all  the  earlier 
instruments  of  the  astrolabe  family,  and  theim- 
proved  watch  superseded  the  pocket  sundial. 


No.  X.  GUNNER'S  L 


)R  CLINOMETER,  TO  CONTROL  THE  ANGLE  OF  GUNFIRE 


OF 


GILDED  BRONZE.  CHASED  AND  ENRICHED      LATE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  (SPAULDIXG  COLLECTION) 
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BRONZE  WORK  AT  TSARSKOJE-SELO 

By  GEORGES   K.  LUKOMSKI 

Formerly  Architect  and  Curator  of  the  Palace  at  Tsarskoje-Selo 

DECORATIVE    Art 
flourished  for  centur- 
ies in  Russia,  express- 
ing itself  both  in  wood  and 
in  metal  relief  (basma).  The 
principal  doors  of  many  of 
the  churches  were  made  of 
wood,  covered  with  fine  plates 
of  gilded  metal.  The  love  of 
splendour — of  gilding — char- 
acterized the  interior  decor- 
ation of  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury palaces,  and,  for  exam- 
ple, the  thrones  of  the  Czars. 
This  characteristic   Russian 
taste  in  decoration  was  dominant  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  despite  the  influ- 
ence of  Italian  and  English  architects.  Already 
under  Elizabeth  Petrowna  (1741-62)  the  ar- 
chitect Count  B.  Rastrelli  had  created  the 
Russian  rococo  style,  covering  the  apartments 
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which  he  decorated  with  an  almost  Oriental 
wealth  of  ornament.  But  he  worked  chiefly  in 
carved  wood  (lime,  for  choice),  putting  hun- 
dreds of  wooden  brackets,  candelabra  and 
chandeliers  into  the  great  gallery  of  the  palace 
of  Tsarskoje.  Bronze  foundries  did  not  exist  at 
that  time  in  Russia,  but  once  established,  in 
1 765-70,  by  Catherine  the  Great,  the  found- 
ries directed  by  O.  Charlemagne  and  those  at 
Toula,  though  at  first  they  produced  chiefly 
arms,  such  as  bronze  sword-hilts,  began  soon 
to  make  fittings  for  furniture  also.  Of  the  iron 
furniture,  encrusted  with  copper  in  the  Dam- 
ascene manner,  some  garden  chairs  were  still 
made  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  huge  arm- 
chair and  two  garden-seats  of  1740  are  in  the 
Museum  of  Arms  at  Moscow.  But  under  Cath- 
erine the  execution  was  quite  different.  Bronze 
was  already  in  use,  and  it  was  chiefly  fire- 
place furnishings  that  were  cast  and  chased 
after  the  designs  of  Cameron.  Grates,  fire- 
irons,  every  object  even  to  the  smallest,  were 
worked  with  care  and  taste.  The  ornament 
was  sometimes  in  the  Louis  XVI  style,  but 
was  treated  in  a  very  individual  way,  rather 
in  the  manner  of  Adam  than  of  Clerisseau. 
The  acanthus  is  treated  with  delicacy  and 
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elegance.  The  bronze  parrs  of  the  decoration 
of  rooms  in  blue  and  lilac  blend  wonderfully 
with  the  Wedgwood  medallions  on  a  back- 
ground of  glass-covered  walls.  The  chande- 
liers and  candle-brackets  in  the  palace,  and 
the  bronze-decorated  lamps,  also  constitute  a 
Russian  speciality.  Nowhere  can  chandeliers 
as  large  and  beautiful  be  seen  as  those  in  the 
apartments  of  Catherine,  transferred  later  to 
other  palaces,  such  as  the  Winter  Palace  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  Palace  of  Taurida. 
Three  enormous  chandeliers  were  hung  in  the 
palace  of  Alexander,  also  at  Tsarskoje-Selo, 
but,  as  we  know  from  inventories  and  con- 
temporary descriptions,  they  were  destined 
for  the  antechambers  of  the  Empress's  apart- 
ments in  the  Grand  Palace  of  Tsarskoje. Their 
Russian  originality  is  shown  in  a  character- 
istic lustre  of  coloured  glass,  red,  deep  blue 
or  turquoise,  shaped  like  an  elongated  pear 
or  a  bottle.  This  dash  of  colour  gives  an  in- 
comparable beauty  to  the  chandeliers. 

A  quantity  of  small  lamps  and  candlesticks 
with  marble  pedestals,  hundreds  of  cressets 
and  candelabra,  filled  the  apartments.  We 
do  not  assert  that  as  much  individuality  in 
style  and  execution  was  found  as  in  the  work 
of  a  Gouthiere,  but  individuality  was  there 
nevertheless.  Huge  lamps,  enriched  with  rock- 
crystal,  adorned  the  bedchamber  of  the  Em- 
press. The  great  candlesticks  of  the  Agate 
Chamber  are  in  the  form  of  marble  goddesses 
bearing  bronze  candelabra.  The  smallest  de- 


tails of  the  bronze-work  are 
charming,  even  those  in  Cath- 
erine's bathroom. 

After  Cameron,  too,  were 
made  the  marvellous  heads  of 
bulls  and  sheep,  bound  with 
garlands  and  crowns  of  laurel, 
which  decorate  like  rosettes 
the  frames  of  the  doors,  the 
friezes  and  plinths  of  the 
Lyons  Room.  In  these,  and 
in  the  locks  and  keys  of  the 
doors,  we  recognize  the  hand 
of  Cameron,  as,  also,  in  the 
bronze  capital  of  the  Corin- 
thian column  in  the  Agate 
Pavilion  erected  by  him.  The 
flourishing  state  of  bronze- 
this  period  (i  780-1 800)  was 
Only  a  little  while  longer 


founding  at 
due  to  Cameron 
— until  the  early  years  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander's reign,  about  1805 — did  the  foundries 
continue  to  produce  bronzes.  French  com- 
petition   (the   productions  of  Thomire  and 
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others)  was  such,  that  it  was  found  preferable 
to  purchase  everything  in  Paris.  Yet,  during 
the  time  of  Cameron's  activity,  one  can  estab- 
lish a  period  of  Russian  bronzes  made  in  the 
English  taste,  and  doubtless  under  English  in- 
fluence. The  foundries  of  the  Duke  of  Leuch- 
tenberg  and  of  Jacovleff,  and,  above  all,  the 
Imperial  Foundries,  continued  to  produce 
clocks,  chandeliers  and  lamp-brackets,  the 
last-named  at  first  in  the  form  of  branches,  a 
style  partly  borrowed  from  preceding  artists, 
like  Rastrelli;  but  the  character  of  the  or- 
nament is  no  longer  French:  the  laurel-leaf 
scarcely  appears,  especially  in  candelabra; 
rather  do  we  find  hard,  slender  designs,  some- 
times engraved  or  chased,  appearing  in  place 
of  the  rocaille  style  of  Louis  XV,  which  disap- 
pears little  by  little.  The  oak-leaf,  too,  often 
takes  the  place  of  the  acan- 
thus. The  narrow  ribband, 
the  'meander'  which  runs 
the  length  of  the  frieze,  the 
'triglyph,'  and  the  orna- 
ment of  the  'metope,'  are 
all  made  of  well-gilded 
bronze  A  speciality  of 
Charles  Cameron  is  the 
marble  statue  holding  in 
the  hand  a  bronze  giran- 
dole. This  union  of  marble 
and  bronze  is  very  Russian, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  very 
characteristic  of  Cameron. 
So  lavish  was  the  use  of 


bronze  that  Corinthian  capitals  en- 
tirely of  bronze  were  set  upon  por- 
phyry or  agate  columns. 

Fire-grates  are  particularly  remark- 
able for  delicacy  of  execution,  and 
reveal  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
subject  and  wealth  of  fancy.  A  verit- 
able museum  of  fire-place  furnish- 
ings, showing  griffons,  sphinxes,  lions, 
tigers,  fantastic  birds  and  dragons, 
sometimes  revealing  a  slight  Chinese 
influence,  might  be  made  at  Tsars- 
koje-Selo  alone.  Especially  charming 
are  the  fire-place  appliances  in  the 
form  of  vases  set  upon  sphinxes'  heads. 
The  walls,  covered  with  pottery  or 
porcelain,  with  glass  or  painting,  are 
further  enriched  with  bronze  garlands  dis- 
playing every  variety  of  image,  such  as  eagles 
and  other  birds,  recalling  the  themes  of  Ra- 
phael's frescoes  in  the  Loggia  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  stuccoes  in  the  Roman  tombs.  Cam- 
eron is  here  less  personal,  his  individuality  loses 
a  little  under  the  influence,  over  powerful,  of 
well-defined  Roman  motives,  but  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  in  bronze  gives  them  that 
personal  accent  which  characterizes  Cam- 
eron's work  as  an  architect.  Parts  of  cornices, 
sometimes  even  ovolos,  in  bronze,  combined 
with  portions  in  other  materials,  reveal  that 
force  and  audacity  which  only  a  very  great 
master  permits  himself  to  introduce  into  his 
work.  Such  a  master  was  Cameron,  as  we 
trust  the  documents  that  we  have  published 
in  The  Connoisseur  sufficiently  prove. 
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In  terminating  this  series  of  four  articles 
devoted  to  the  work  of  Cameron,*  we  would 
remind  our  readers  that,  despite  our  title, 
'Charles  Cameron,  Architect,'  we  have 
merely  touched  upon  this  master's  activity 
in  architecture.  The  scope  of  this  magazine 
has  limited  us  to  the  architectural  parts  of 
interior  decoration,  and  to  decorative  art  in 
general.  Outside  this  limit  lie  the  fagades  and 
the  purely  architectural  plans. 

Almost  everything  relating  to  Charles 
Cameron  is  obscure.  The  dates  of  his  birth 


No.   VII.— PAIR    OF    LANTERNS    WITH   CHINES]     PAINTINGS   IN 
WATER-COLOUR  :  CHINESE  DRAWING  ROOM   :    rSARSKOJE-SELO 

and  death  are  not  known  certainly:  the  year 
1748  is  usually  assigned  to  the  former,  181 1 
to  the  latter  event.  Nor  has  the  year  of  the 
architect's  departure  for  Russia  been  defin- 
itely ascertained;  the  date  1779  is  approx- 
imative. He  commenced  his  activities  there 
with  the  building  of  Marienthal  and  of  Paw- 
lovsk,  with  its  garden  and  park,  in  which  he 
built  'The  Hermit's  Cabin.'  It  was  during  the 
voyage  incognito  of  the  owners  of  Pawlovsk, 
*  The  Connoisseur,  Nos.  404,  407,  411. 
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the  Count  and  Countess  of  the  North  (the 
Grand  Duke  Paul  and  his  Duchess,  Marie 
Feodorovna)  that  Cameron  began  his  work 
on  the  palace  with  the  Colonnade  of  Apollo 
(1780-86)  and  the  Shrine  of  Friendship. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  discovering  the 
fine  portrait  of  Cameron,  which  is  here  repro- 
duced (No.  x)  by  kind  permission  of  the 
owner,  Mr.  David  Minlore.  The  portrait  is 
a  life-size  oil-painting,  signed  and  dated  'R. 
Hunter,  Dublin,  1773.'  It  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Marquess  Townshend 
at  Raynham  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  was   pur- 


No.    X.— PORTRAIT    OF    CHARLES    CAMERON,    PAINTED    BY    ROBERT 
OF  DUBLIN,  IN   1773  :  BY   PERMISSION  OF  DAVID  MINLORE,  ESQUIRE, 


chased  by  Mr.  Minlore  at  Christie's  in  Feb- 
ruary 1904.  Cameron  is  seen  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  attired  in  a  fantastic  Russian  cos- 
tume, imaginary  rather  than  national,  for  cos- 
tumes of  such  a  kind  were  not  worn  at  that 
time  in  Russia,  where  the  French  fashions  of 
Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  were  in  vogue.  It 
is  astonishing  that  in  1773  Cameron  should 
have  been  painted  in  a  Russian  costume,  and 
bearded,  for  his  departure  for  Russia  did  not 
presumably  occur  till  1 778  or  1 779.  The  ques- 
tion may  therefore  be  asked :  is  it  really  Cam- 
eron whom  this  picture  portrays?  There  can 
be  little  doubt  of  it.  The  plan,  which 
appears  on  the  left,  forms  part  of 
Cameron's  book  on  The  Baths  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  bust  on  the  right 
represents  no  other  than  the  Earl 
of  Bute  who  was  Cameron's  patron. 
Moreover,  the  painter,  Robert  Hun- 
ter, of  Dublin  (1752-1803),  might 
well  have  painted  this  portrait  dur- 
ing Cameron's  stay  in  the  Irish  capi- 
tal, where  his  brother  Sir  Alexander 
Cameron  was  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Hygienics.  Charles  Cameron,  it 
will  be  recalled,  was  a  member  of  a 
distinguished  branch  of  the  great 
Highland  clan  so  deeply  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  among 
his  kindred  were  men  of  rank  and 

position  in  their  own  country. 

The  author,  who  is  at  present  engaged 
in  preparing  a  biography  of  Charles  Cam- 
eron, will  be  grateful  for  any  assistance 
which  may  be  furnished  him  by  readers 
of  the  present  series  of  articles.  Commu- 
nications from  descendants  or  members  of 
the  architect' 's  family  would  be  especially 
valuable.  The  researches  made  by  Professor 
W.  K.  Lukomski,  who  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Heraldic  Department  in  Paris  since 
1904,  may  prove  to  be  useful.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  Sir  Alexander  Cameron, 
Professor  Lukomski  has  been  successful  in 
ascertaining  the  following  names  of  rela- 
tions of  Charles  Cameron  :  Sir  Ewen 
Cameron, who  residedin  London;  Sir 
Hector  Clare  Cameron,  of  Glasgow  ;  and 
Sir  William  Gordon  Cameron,  of  JVea 
House,  Highcliffe,  Christchurch,  Hants. 
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THE    CONNOISSEUR    IN   AMERICA 

By   HELEN    COMSTOCK 


A   CARVING   BY   GRINLING   GIBBONS 

THE  stairway  by  Grinling  Gibbons  from  Cassio- 
bury  Park,  Hertfordshire,  secured  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  a  short  time  ago,  is  to  await  a 
suitable  setting  and  may  not  be  seen  for  some  time. 
The  intrinsic  importance  in  America  of  so  extensive  a 
work  by  Gibbons  is  increased  by  the  rarity  of  examples 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  man  who  was  called 
upon  to  execute  architectural  embellishment  for  pal- 
aces, churches  and  colleges  as  well  as  for  great  country 
houses  found  permanency  of  place  for  his  handiwork 
often  denied  to  the  painter  and  sculptor. 

We  reproduce  here  a  large  carved  panel  of  lime- 
wood  for  an  overmantel  by  Gibbons,  which  once  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Robert  Christie,  but  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Louis  L.  Allen.  The  softness  of  limewood 
combined  with  its  fineness  of  grain  made  it  the  ideal 
medium  for  Gibbons'  type  of  carved  ornament,  which 


is  in  full  relief  and  at  times  entirely  in  the  round.  This 
admitting  of  space  and  light  into  his  designs  was  an 
innovation,  and  his  treatment  of  these  two  factors  has 
never  been  surpassed.  In  Italy,  sculptors  like  Dona- 
tello  had  given  lightness  and  grace  to  friezes  of  figures 
in  high  relief,  but  their  ornamental  detail,  however 
elegant,  was  invariably  stylized  and  its  treatment  more 
conventional.  With  Gibbons  this  was  changed;  he  not 
only  used  old  motifs  in  a  new  manner,  but  added  to  the 
vocabulary  of  ornament,  a  wealth  of  natural  fruit  and 
flower  forms.  His  textures,  too,  are  remarkable,  and 
are  as  precisely  defined  in  the  panel  illustrated,  as 
though  brush  and  colour  had  been  used  to  differen- 
tiate feather  from  ribbon  and  flower  from  leaf.  In  spite 
of  their  being  over  life  size,  the  sprays  of  wheat  near  the 
top  seem  almost  to  sway  on  their  stems,  giving  plausi- 
bility to  that  old  story  concerning  the  flowers  carved 
by  him  which  were  so  delicate  that  they  were  seen  to 
move  at  the  vibration  of  passing  carriages.  Another 
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story,  with  firmer  foundation,  is  of  a  remarkable 
point-lace  jabot  carved  in  wood  by  Gibbons  which  was 
once  in  the  Cabinet  or  Tribune  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
After  wearing  it  without  detection,  Walpole  was  able 
to  say  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting  that  such  an  art  'ar- 
rives even  at  deception.'  The  original  location  of  the 
panel  illustrated  has  not  been  traced.  It  appears  in 
Herbert  Cescinsky's  English  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (Fig.  373)  with  the  comment  that  it  is  worthy 
of  representing  Gibbons's  finest  accomplishment. 


A  PORTRAIT  BYDOMENICO  TINTORETTO 

ONE  of  the  instances  in  which  the  minor  master 
eclipses  the  greater  was  seen  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  Titian,  Veronese  and  Tintoretto  held  re- 
cently by  Arnold  Seligmann,   Rey  &  Co.  The  Por- 


A    SENATOR       IA' DOMENICO  TINTORETTO  :  FORMERLY  In  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
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trait  of  a  Senator  by  Domenico  Tintoretto  (1562- 1637), 
son  of  the  more  famous  Jacopo  Robusti,  was  entirely 
superior  to  his  father's  work  in  the  same  exhibition  and 
to  the  representative  Tintoretto  usually  found  in  mu- 
seum collections  of  Italian  portraiture.  The  Portrait  of 
a  Senator,  which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  a 
Bavarian  nobleman,  is  regally  handsome,  having  the 
quality  essential  to  the  official  portrait,  but  its  real 
strength  is  in  the  living  manner  with  which  the  indivi- 
dual is  presented.  For  several  centuries  before  this, 
Italian  painters  had  shown  themselves  proficient  in 
portraiture,  in  painting  a  physical  likeness,  in  indicat- 
ing station  in  life,  and  in  creating  a  social  document. 
The  Renaissance  painter,  on  the  other  hand,  observed 
the  individuality,  the  mood,  the  innermost  character 
of  his  subject  far  more  acutely  than  his  predecessors. 
A  similar  impulse  toward  probing  what  the  face  con- 
ceals actuated  Rembrandt  in  Amsterdam  and  Velaz- 
quez in  Madrid,  and  with  the  same  insight 
Titian  had  already  painted  his  Pope  Paul 
III  and  his  Nephews  (now  in  Naples.) 

In  the  present  painting  Domenico  Tin- 
toretto shows  himself  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  point  of  view.  For  com- 
parison with  other  portraits  by  this  painter 
we  possess  the  wing  of  an  altar-painting 
showing  the  members  of  a  Confraternity, 
executed  originally  for  the  Scuola  di  S. 
Cristoforo  dei  Mercanti  in  the  Madonna 
dell'  Orto  in  Venice  and  now  in  the  Accad- 
emia.  The  drawing  is  sensitive,  but  the  effect 
is  somewhat  dry  and  hard.  It  is  compe- 
tent, but  does  not  show  the  penetrating 
power  of  the  Portrait  of  a  Senator,  nor  of  his 
Paolo  Paruta  as  Procurator  in  the  Ca'  d'Oro, 
which  is  most  worthy  of  comparison  with  it. 
The  former  not  only  surpasses  much  of 
Jacopo's  portraiture,  but  Domenico's  other 
known  works  as  well. 


REMBRANDT   AND    HIS    CIRCLE 

MOST  of  the  fourteen  paintings  repre- 
senting pupils  of  Rembrandt  |in  the 
exhibition,  'Rembrandt  and  his  Circ|e,'  or- 
ganized at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicjago  in 
December,  had  at  one  time  been  attribu- 
ted to  their  master,  and  thus  pertinently 
represented  the  effects  of  scholarly  findings 
of  the  past  decade  which  have  been'  earn- 
estly concerned  with  this  problem.  The 
damage  to  the  reputation  of  paintings  now 
assigned  to  Ferdinand  Bol  and  Nicolas 
Maes,  and  even  unknown  followers,  has 
been  much  less  than  was  at  first  anticipa- 
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ted,  and  where  intrinsic  merit  exists,  recognition  has 
been  quite  eagerly  accorded. 

Beside  Bol  and  Maes,  the  exhibition  contained  the 
work  of  Aert  de  Gelder,  Jan  Lievens,  Govert  Flinck, 
Philips  de  Koninck,  Karel  van  der  Pluym,  and 
Barent  Fabritius.  Eight  paintings  by  Rembrandt  were 
selected,  and  a  group  of  the  drawings.  The  Rijksmu- 
seum  and  the  Louvre  contributed,  the  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan Library,  seven  American  museums,  as  well  as  the 
Widener,  Mellon,  Warburg  and  other  private  collec- 
tions. The  exhibition  had  its  second  and  final  showing 
at  the  Worcester  Museum  in  February,  with  a  few  im- 
portant Rembrandts  added.  Among  these  was  the  oval 
portrait  of  a  woman  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Robert 
Treat  Paine  II  which  is  traditionally  said  to  represent 
the  artist's  sister,  Liesbeth,  as  in  similar  paintings  in 
the  Kress  and  Clifford  collections,  among  those  owned 
in  America.  The  so-called  Admiral  Tromp  belonging  to 
the  Hon.  Alvan  T.  Fuller  was  included,  and  the  Josepli 
and  Potiphar,s  Wife  formerly  in  the  Hermitage,  now  be- 
longing to  Knoedler;  also  Lord  Duveen's  well-known 
canvas,  Aristotle  before  the  Bust  of  Homer,  which  was 
painted  for  the  Marchese  Antonio  Ruffo  of  Messina, 
for  whom  the  artist  probably  also  executed  the  Alex- 
ander now  in  Glasgow  and  the  Homer  at  The  Hague. 

It  is  said  that  Rembrandt  encouraged  individuality 
in  his  pupils,  but  it  is  significant  that  their  best  work 
was  done  in  his  lifetime.  Doubtless  it  was  inevitable 
that,  however  much  he  encouraged  them  toward  free- 
dom, the  dazzling  spectacle  of  his  genius  should  have 
held  them  enthralled.  When  the  inspiration  of  his  pre- 
sence was  gone,  most  of  them  fell  back  towards  medio- 
crity.    Truly,  a  great  light  had  been  extinguished. 


PANELS  BY  PIETRO  LONGHI  FROM 
THE     GIOVANELLI     COLLECTION 

TWO  little  panels  by  Pietro  Longhi  coming  recent- 
ly from  the  Giovanelli  collection,  and  included  in 
the  1929  exhibition  of  eighteenth-century  Italian  art 
at  Venice,  have  found  their  way  to  two  collections  not 
far  removed  from  each  other,  the  Wadsworth  Athen- 
aeum at  Hartford  and  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  De- 
sign at  Providence.  They  are  the  Scuola  di  Lavora  and 
the  Family  Group  here  reproduced,  part  of  a  series  by 
Longhi  from  the  same  source  which,  as  a  whole, 
represent  the  two  plainly  marked  classifications  into 
which  his  small  panels  of  Venetian  life  may  be  divided. 
In  the  one  he  is  the  objective  recorder  of  the  social 
scene  of  his  day,  in  the  other  he  introduces  a  narrative 
element, mildly  satiric,  acomment  largely  throughinnu- 
endo  on  the  morals  of  his  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which 
has  caused  him  to  be  compared  with  Hogarth.  But  he 
never  displays  the  moral  intent  of  Hogarth,  never  de- 
nounces, but  simply  looks  at  life  with  sly  amusement. 


LIESBETH  VAN  RYK        MM    B\    ROBER1     I  1<  1   \  I    I' VINT    II,  ESQ 
'REMBRAND1    VNDHISCIRCL1     EXHIBITION,  WORCESTER  MUSEUM 


Among  the  Giovanelli  Longhis  are  picturesque  re- 
cords of  costumes  and  manners,  such  as  L '  Acconcialura, 
a  boudoir  scene  where  a  lady  ishavingherhairdressed, 
and  //  baciamano,  showing  a  drawing-room  in  which 
two  youths  advance  to  kiss  the  outstretched  hand  of  a 
great  lady.  Still  another  is  La  Tentazione,  belonging  to 
the  more  strictly  narrative  group  with  moral  implica- 
tions, the  subject  explained  through  the  money  bag 
which  an  old  man  offers  to  a  young  girl  while  her  mis- 
tress sleeps.  The  Hartford  picture,  which  is  entitled  La 
Scuola  1I1  Lavora  in  Alda  Rava's  monograph,  where  it  is 
reproduced,  is  called  by  the  museum  also  The  Tempta- 
tion, and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  accord  the  same 
name  to  the  Family  Group  as  well,  and  to  consider  these 
three  as  a  series,  interpreting  the  assaults  of  vice  in  the 
form  of  avarice,  lust  and  gluttony  in  varying  walks  of 
life.  Since  Longhi  rarely  repeated  his  figures  exactly, 
although  certain  accessories  of  setting  reappear,  it  is 
interesting  to  find  a  similar  Scuola  di  Lavora  in  the 
Museo  Correr  in  Venice.  It  is  curious  to  recall  that 
Pietro's  early  efforts  were  in  the  direction  of  heroic 
and  religious  subjects,  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings  at 
Sta.  Maria  Mater-domini,  Venice,  representing  this 
side  of  his  art.  The  break  doubtless  came  when  he 
met  Giuseppe  Crespi  at  Bologna. 
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LA    SCUOLA    ni    LAVORA    :    BY    PIETRO    LONG  HI    :    FROM    THE     GIOVANELLI 
COLLECTION    :    ACQUIRED    BY    THE    WADSYVORTH    ATHENAEUM,     HARTFORD 


Another  gift  from  Mr.  Bell  in  the  past 
year  is  the  large  plate,  or  possibly  alms  basin, 
measuring  eleven  inches  across,  which  was 
made  by  John  Coney  of  Boston  (1655- 1722), 
and  shows  the  arms  of  the  Townsend  family 
set  within  the  acanthus  mantling  which 
Coney  usually  employed.  Coney  was  one  of 
the  comparatively  few  silversmiths  who  en- 
graved his  own  silver.  This  basin  was  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  John  Langdon  Erving 
and  appeared  in  the  Coney  exhibition  at  the 
Boston  Museum  in  1932.  It  shows  Coney's 
fleur-de-lys  mark,  that  is,  IC  above  a  small 
fleur-de-lys  in  a  shaped  shield. 


A  SUNG  FIGURINE  OF  RARE  TYPE 

THERE  exists  to-day  only  a  compara- 
tively small  group  of  polychrome,  glazed 
Sung  figurines  of  the  type  of  the  fragment 
showing  a  lady  of  rank,  which  is  here  illus- 
trated. It  appeared  in  the  recent  exhibition 
of  Chinese  and  Mohammedan  art  held  by 
Parish-Watson  &  Co.  These  figures  are  as- 
signed to  about  the  twelfth  century  a.d. 
Composed  of  buff  earthenware  of  Tzu  Chou 
type,  they  are  covered  with  a  creamy  white 
slip  and  have  a  decoration  usually  of  red, 
green  and  black  under  a  clear  glaze.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  colours,  the  present  figure  has 
touches  of  yellow  enamel  in  the  sitting 
phoenix  of  the  crest  of  the  head-dress.  The 


AMERICAN  SILVER  ADDITIONS 
TO     THE     BELL     COLLECTION 

THE  latest  addition  to  the  collection  of  American 
silver  which  James  F.  Bell  is  forming  for  the  Min- 
neapolis Institute  of  Arts  is  a  pair  of  candlesticks  by- 
George  Ridout  of  New  York.  Candlesticks  before  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  rare,  and  this 
is  a  pair  of  circa  1750.  Ridout  became  a  freeman  of 
New  York  in  1745,  but  had  received  his  training  in 
London,  where  his  mark  was  registered  before  emigrat- 
ing to  America.  This  accounts  for  the  quite  unprovin- 
cial  character  of  his  work,  which  is  to  be  appreciated 
even  more  in  the  shaped  salver  introducing  a  shell 
motif  by  which  he  is  represented  in  the  Garvan  collec- 
tion. Still  another  pair  of  baluster  candlesticks  by  him 
is  known,  very  close  in  design  to  the  present  pair  and 
shown  in  the  exhibition  of  New  York  silver  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  193 1 .  They  originally  be- 
longed to  Peter  van  Brugh  and  were  noted  in  the  cata- 
logue as  a  great  rarity.  Ridout's  mark  is  GR  in  a  rect- 
angle. Mr.  Bell's  pair  is  seen  on  the  page  opposite. 


ALMS  BASIN  BY  JOHN  CONEY,  WITH  ARMS  OF  TOWNSEND  :  MINN- 
EAPOLIS   INSTITUTE    OF    ARTS    :    GIFT   OF    JAMES    F.    BELL,     ESQ 
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plumage  also  introduces  green  and  is  out- 
lined in  black,  and  there  are  oval  spots  of 
red  on  either  side  of  the  phcenix-crest.  The 
costume,  which  is  chiefly  in  white  and  red, 
shows  the  edges  of  the  undergarments  at  the 
neck  and  sleeves,  and  there  is  a  loose  cloak  fall- 
ing from  the  shoulders.  The  eyes  and  brows 
are  outlined  in  black,  and  the  lips  are  red. 
There  is  a  bust,  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
figure,  of  a  Turkish  or  Semitic  personage  at 
the  Musee  Cernuschi  in  this  ware,  and  a 
complete  figure  of  a  seated  warrior  from 
the  Wannieck  collection  in  Paris,  both  of 
which  are  considered  important  examples  of 
the  type.  In  common  with  the  present  piece 
they  show  the  deft  and  lively  touch  of  the 
contemporary  and  earlier  terra  cottas,  while 
predicting  the  charm  of  colour  of  the  Ming 
porcelain  figures.  They  are  the  primitives 
of  an  important  province  of  Chinese  cer- 
amics, and  are  superior  in  their  vitality  to 
the  later  figures,  however  much  they  are 
surpassed  technically. 


RUSSIAN    ENAMELS 

THE  art  of  the  enameller  was  so  com- 
pletely adapted  to  the  Russian  taste  for 
an  entirely  decorated  surface  that  it  was  not 
surprising  to  find  it  engraved  upon  objects 
for  court  ceremonial  and  liturgical  use  as 
well  as  in  the  simplest  pieces  designed  for 
everyday  use.  Some  of  the  more  sumptuous 


FA  Mil  V   SI  /  \7       BY   I'll   I  RO   I  "M.HI       1  ROM    I  111    GIOVAN1  I  I  I   COLLEI   I  ION 
VENICE      RECENTLY    ACQUIRED  B\    nil     RH SLAND  SCHOOL  Ol    DESIGN 


PAIR    OF    SILVER    CANDLESTICKS    BY    GEORGE     RIDOUT,    C.  1750  :  GIFT 
OF    JAMES    F.   BELL,   ESQ.    TO   THE    MINNEAPOLIS    INSTITUT]     "1      iRTS 


examples  were  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur 
for  October  1933,  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Cyril  G. 
E.  Bunt  entitled  Enamels  of  the  Russian  Renaissance. 
In  the  group  of  small  objects  illustrated  here  are 
.1  few  of  a  less  pretentious  but  quite  pleasing  ap- 
pearance of  the  same  period,  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  well  as  a  nineteenth-century  box  of 
silver  gilt  decorated  in  painted  enamels  which 
bears  the  mark  of  .1  distinguished  silversmith  of 
Kiev,  I.  Marshak.  They  are  part  of  a  collection 
shown  at  the  Hammer  Galleries  including  a 
number  of  early  pieces  as  well  as  the  trans- 
lucent enamels  of  recent  times. 

Seventeenth-century  specimens  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  the  collector  of  other 
European  enamels  of  the  same  period.  There 
is  a  resemblance  between  them  and  contem- 
porary Bavarian,  English,  Italian  and  Spanish 
work,  wherever  an  outline  of  metal  is  used  to 
define  the  design,  whether  that  outline  is 
achieved   by  casting  as  in  England  and  Ger- 
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many,  by  the  champleve  process  generally  found  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  or  the  cloisonne  which  Russia 
used  to  a  great  extent  as  well  as  champleve.  Perhaps  the 
use  of  floral  arabesques  taken  from  Eastern  textiles  does 
most  to  give  to  European  enamels  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  degree  of  similarity.  Typical  Russian  ele- 
ments are  the  twisted  wire  borders  used  both  on  the 
ink-well  and  octagonal  box  at  the  left,  and  the  pearling 
of  the  former.  The  colours  are  blue,  black,  green  and 
yellow;  also  the  white  which  makes  these  enamels  so 
effective,  and  the  omission  of  which  detracts  from  later 
work.  The  base  in  this  instance  is  silver,  although  cop- 
per and  brass  were  also  used.  The  box  by  Marshak 
shows  no  foreign  affiliations  and  takes  its  geometrical 
design  from  architectural  ornament  native  to  Russia. 
The  miniature  painting  in  the  centre  shows  the  three 
legendary  Defenders,  heroes  of  the  ninth  century  who 
have  taken  on  a  symbolic  character.  They  are  shown 
here  as  in  the  painting  by  Vesnetzoff.  On  the  bottom 
of  the  box  is  Marshak's  mark,  with  a  double  headed 
eagle,  the  88  which  indicated  a  very  fine  alloy  (84  be- 
ing equivalent  to  Sterling),  and  the  profile  facing  right 
which  was  used  as  an  assay  mark  after  1861.  The  out- 
lines of  the  painted  design  are  raised  slightly  and 
simulate  the  metal  cloisons  of  the  older  style. 


CHINESE    MING    PORTRAITS 

THE  exhibition  of  Chinese  portraits  of  the  Ming 
period  held  by  Yamanaka  in  January  was  partly 
composed  of  the  contents  of  family  albums  in  which 
ancestral  portraits  were  preserved.  Although  designed 
solely  for  use  in  family  ceremonial  and  with  no  other 
thought  than  to  honour  the  dead,  they  arc  painted 


A  SUNG  WARE  POLYCHROME  BUST 
OF   THE   RARE    TSU  CHOU  TYPE 


A   GROUP  OF   RUSSIAN   ENAMELS  :  BOX,  WITH   SILVERSMITH'S  MARK  OP    I.   MARSHAK   XIX  CENT.   : 
INK-WELL  AND  SMALL  OCTAGONAL  BOX,    XVII   CENTURY,  AND  KNIFE    AND  FORK,  XVII  CENTURY 


with  the  distinction 
that  graces  all  the 
Chinese  arts  of  the 
brush,  and,  inaddition, 
their  colour  remains 
fresh  to  this  day,  be- 
cause of  having  been 
preserved  between 
covers.  The  album  por- 
trait, of  bust  length  and 
under  life  size,  general- 
ly replaced  the  large, 
full-length  portrait 
which  was  painted  at 
the  decease  of  the  sub- 
ject. These  were  paint- 
ed on  paper,  or  on  a 
surface  obtained  by 
pressing  a  coarse  hemp 
gauze  on  wood  pulp. 
The  mineral  colours 
applied  with  a  tempera 
medium  are  the  red  of 
ground  coral,  the  green 
of  malachite,  blue  of 

turquoise  and  lapis  lazuli,  and  white  from  clam  shells ; 
the  black  is  that  of  ink  painting,  showing  varying 
degrees  of  transparency  of  the  water  colour  medium, 
while  the  other  colours  are  opaque.  Generally  the 
background  is  left  plain,  but  a  rare  Korean  album 
showed  the  use  throughout  of  a  dark  background  of 
aubergine  cast.  Inscriptions  are  rare,  but,  at  times, 
occur  to  mention  the  accomplishments  of  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  family.  Rank  is  generally 
shown  by  the  costume;  the  cap  of  thejudgeorthehatof 

the  civil  official ;  some  are 
dressed  in  summer  cos- 
tume, with  hats  of  linen  or 
of  a  transparent,  black 
fabric  of  a  type  worn  in 
parts  of  China  and  Japan 
to  this  day.  The  portraits  of 
women  show  embroidered 
robes  and  head-dresses 
elaborately  composed  of 
filigree,  pearls  and  inlay 
of  kingfishers'  feathers. 

An  earlier,  full-length 
life-size  portrait  in  the  ex- 
hibition portrays  a  high 
Mongol  dignitaicy  of  the 
Yuan  period,  whose  eyes 
show  his  Tartar  descent. 
This  is  the  type  painted  to 
hang  in  a  temple,  which 
explains  its  slightly  dark- 
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PORTRAIT   OF    A    MONGO]     DIGNITARY      SAID    lo    Bl      \\    EM- 
PEROR  ()!■     I  III-    YUAN    DYNASTY    :    LIFE    M/l      \I\    (EVI1   k^ 


ened  condition  as  compared  with  the  album  portraits. 
The  lapis  blue  robes  are  of  a  rich  tone,  with  pale 
green  lightened  with  white  as  a  foil.  The  subject  is 
thought  to  be  an  emperor  of  the  Yuan  dynasty.  Al- 
though conquerors,  the  Mongols  were  liberal  patrons 
of  native  Chinese  art  which  suffered  no  drawback 
under  their  rule  (1280- 1368),  but  drew  fresh  inspir- 
ation from  the  classic  art  of  the  Tang  period. 


AN  UNRECORDED    PORTRAIT  BY  BRIDGES 

CHARLES  BRIDGES,  the  early  eighteenth-cen- 
tury English  artist  who  painted  the  wealthy  fam- 
ilies of  Virginia  and  Maryland  before  1 750,  is  known 
to  us  in  a  group  of  portraits  whose  unevenness  is  due 
to  the  state  in  which  many  of  them  exist  to-day.  Such  a 
portrait  as  that  of  Governor  Hugh  Drysdale,  lately 
acquired  bytheEhrich-Newhouse  Galleries,  does  much 
to  enhance  his  reputation  and  helps  to  explain  why 


the  present  owners  of  family  portraits  by  him  are  often 
with  difficulty  persuaded  that  they  are  not  by  Kneller. 
Even  though  the  costume  detail  of  the  Drysdale  por- 
trait is  almost  a  formula  with  him,  it  is  painted  with 
more  than  usual  crispness  and  style.  Ease  of  bearing 
and  dignity  of  expression,  assured  draughtsmanship 
and  modelling  make  this  the  finest  Bridges  that  has 
come  to  light.  Bridges  painted  Drysdale's  predecessor, 
Alexander  Spotswood,  whose  portrait  in  the  State 
Library  at  Richmond  is  seen  in  a  similar  pose  and  cos- 
tume, even  to  the  folds  of  the  white  steenkerke.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  unidentified,  and  was  exhibited  as  an 
anonymous  work  in  the  exhibition  of  Virginia  His- 
torical Portraiture  at  Richmond  in  1929.  An  attribu- 
tion to  Bridges  was  suggested  some  time  ago. 

Drysdale  succeeded  Spotswood  as  Governor  of  the 
Colony  in  1722,  ruled  over  a  profitable  period  of  ex- 
pansion, and  died  in  1 726.  He  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
liam Gooch,  whom  Bridges  also  painted,  the  portrait 
being  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Thomas  B.  Clarke. 
Drysdale's  portrait  hung  in  the  recently  restored  Gov- 
ernor's Palace  at  Williamsburg.  1 1  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  member  of  the  family  of  Governor  Gooch  and 
remains  in  their  possession.  It  is  signed  and  dated  1 725. 


HUGH  DRYSDALB   :  COLONIAL  GOVERNOR   OF  VIRGINIA,  1722-1726  : 

PAINTED     BY     CHARLES     BRIDGES,     SIGNED     AND     DATED     172o 
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FROM   GALLERY    AND   MART 

By   H.    GRANVILLE    FELL 


A  STATUE   OF   THE   KING 

MR.  RICHARD  SICKERT'S  proposal  in  the 
Press,  that  a  national  memorial  to  the  late 
King  should  take  the  form  of  a  portrait  statue 
has  brought  forth  the  usual  crop  of  letters,  each  put- 
ting forward  its  writer's  own  views  as  to  a  suitable 
method  of  commemoration.  Many,  in  giving  utter- 
ance to  their  own  personal  predilections,  have  even 
asserted  that  His  late  Majesty  would  assuredly  have 
approved  their  choice.  Some,  according  to  their  feel- 
ings in  the  matter,  have  suggested  a  garden,  a  playing 
field  or  a  dedicatory  park ;  others  a  chapel,  a  hospital 
or  an  ambitious  architectural  scheme  embodying  a 
bust  and  a  commemorative  tablet.  But  the  idea  of  a 
statue  has  much  to  commend  it.  Besides  historical 
precedent,  art  has  its  claims,  as  well  as  public  interest, 

and  the  erection  of  a 
well-designed  mem- 
orial of  this  nature  in 
a  prominent  and  eas- 
ily accessible  place  in 
the  metropolis  would^y- ^O  \<2> 
make  it  a  permanent 
attraction  and  a  place 
of  pilgrimage.  Mr. 
Sicker  t,  nothing  if  not 
practical,  in  pointing 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Drury 
R.A.'s  fine  figure  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
in  the  forecourt  of  the 
Royal  Academy  as  the 
best  portrait  statue  we 
have  from  a  living 
hand,  indicated  the 
sculptor  who  might 
safely  be  commis- 
sioned wit  h  this  impor- 
tant work.  As  a  sugges- 
tion, an  appropriate 
site  would  be  at  the 
junction  of  Marlbor- 
ough Gate  with  the 
Mall,  in  the  centre 
of  the  broad  roadway, 
fronting  the  Queen 
Victoria  Memorial 
close  to  Buckingham 


ACARVID  MAHOGANY   PEDESTAL 
IN  THE  STVJ.I    <  '1    \\  1 1. LI  AM  KENT 


DETAIL  OF  CARVED  PEDESTAL  SHOWING    BIRD  FORMS  WITH 
REPTILE  HEADS,   FLOWERS   AND    BOLDLY   CURVED   VOLUTES 


Palace,  Their  Majesties'  former  home.  Here  it  would 
become  a  point  of  focus  well  seen  from  all  quarters 
and  be  irradiated  by  the  full  sunshine.  By  all  means 
let  us  have  the  hospital  and  the  park  as  well,  if  prac- 
ticable, but  the  notion  that  a  wealthy  Empire  cannot 
afford  the  funds,  or  that  they  might  be  better  employed 
than  in  thus  commemorating  a  most  eventful  reign, 
savours  of  ingratitude,  not  to  say  meanness. 


A   MASTERPIECE   IN   MAHOGANY 

A  TOUR-DE-FORCE  in  mahogany  carving  is  a 
tall  pedestal  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Frank  Partridge  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  made  presumably  to 
bear  a  clock,  a  bust,  or  a  statue.  As  may  be  seen  in  our 
illustration,  it  is  executed  with  remarkable  boldness 
and  freedom,  with  deep  undercutting,  and  its  robust 
sculptural  qualities  combined  with  its  brilliant  patina 
and  dark  rich  colour  impart  to  it  something  of  the 
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weight  and  appearance  of  bronze.  In  the  style  of,  or 
perhaps  actually  designed  by  William  Kent,  it  is  a 
masterpiece  of  the  carver's  art  and  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  examples  known  to  us.  Its  motif  consists  of  two 
mythical  birds  of  eagle  type,  with  reptile  heads  rising 
from  a  column  ending  in  vigorously  turned  volutes 
wreathed  with  flowers.  In  the  centre  of  the  column  is  a 
mask  from  the  mouth  of  which  is  suspended  a  swag  of 
floral  forms.  The  principal  feature  in  the  base  is  a  bold 
scallop  shell  on  a  free  acanthus  leaf  support,  the  whole 
resting  upon  lion's  feet.  This  notable  work,  measuring 
60  in.   in   height,  was   formerly  a  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Powis  at  Powis  Castle,  and  after  passing  into 
the  well-known  collection  of  Sir  William  Bennett,  the 
eminent  physician,  was  acquired  by  the  present  owners. 
The  refinement  of  English  cabinet-making  is  well 
exemplified   in   a   Queen   Anne   bureau-bookcase  in 
these  galleries.  It  is  of  extremely  rare  type,  principally 
by  reason  of  its  exceptionally  small  size — it  measures 
no  more  than  22  in.  wide  by  5  ft.  3  in. — but  also  by  its 
fine  selection  of  wood,  in  this  case  burr-walnut,  and 
by  its  elegantly  formed  legs.   This  daintily  propor- 
tioned piece  of  furniture  is  fitted  with  the  usual  small 
drawers  and  let-down  slope  to  form  a  writing-desk. 
Among  many  other  covetable  things  noticeable  here 
is  a  James  I  dinner  wagon  in  walnut,  instead  of  the 
usual  oak,  with  very  fine  quality  of  carving  for  its 
period.  The  middle  shelf  has  a  boldly  nulled 
edge   and   the   upper  frieze  is  inlaid   with 
holly  and   boxwood.  Its  patina    is  of  great 
beauty  and  its  colour  a  rich  walnut  brown. 
Also  worthy  of  note  is  a  small  Dutch  draw- 
end  table  with  massive  top,  of  an  agreeable 
honey-colour,    with    carved    brackets,    the 
whole  measuring  a  mere  4  ft.  when  closed. 
Messrs.  F.  Partridge  have  also  on  view  a  fine 
selection    of  early    Chinese    porcelain,    the 
outstanding  feature  of  which  is  the  number 
of  exceptional    K'ang    Hsi    pieces    of   the 
much  favoured  Famille  Noire  class. 


A   GROUP   OF    WORCESTER    VASES 

WE  illustrate  a  group  of  six  Worcester 
pieces  of  important  size  and  perfect 
quality  made  by  Flight,  Barr  &  Barr,  to  be 
seen  at  Messrs.  Lories  Ltd.,  106  Wigmore 
Street.  These  would  be  an  enrichment  to 
any  collection  of  British  ceramics.  Perhaps 
first  in  importance  is  the  pair  of  fruit  coolers 
(r.  and  1.  below),  complete  with  liners  and 
covers.  A  continuous  decoration  of  flowers, 
painted  in  natural  colours,  surrounds  the 
bodies,  a  gadroon  pattern  in  gold  the  re- 
maining parts  and  the  background  is  of  the 


palest  lemon.  They  have  gilded  intertwined  handles 
and  a  gold  marbled  ground  inside  the  lips.  This  pair 
measures  13  in.  in  height  and  has  an  interesting  his- 
tory. In  the  old  days  of  the  East  India  Company,  they 
were  made  to  its  order,  as  a  gift  to  an  important 
Indian  Ruler  whom  it  was  particularly  desirous  to 
placate.  Three  years  passed  away  before  it  was  pos- 
sible to  deliver  them  in  India,  and  by  this  time  the 
East  India  Company  had  fallen  out  with  the  poten- 
tate and  broken  off  relations.  They  were  therefore 
sold  in  India  to  an  English  purchaser,  from  whose 
descendant  the  present  owners  obtained  them. 

Between  these  two  pieces  may  be  seen  an  urn- 
shaped  vase,  18  in.  high,  with  intertwined  handles, 
heavily  gilded  and  with  a  square  base.  On  one  side  is 
painted  a  view  of  Muckross  Abbey  and  on  the  other  a 
view  of  Lake  Windermere.  The  two  outside  specimens  at 
the  top  are  a  pair  each  13J  in.  high,  painted  with  old 
English  garden  flowers  upon  a  marble-topped  table, 
on  a  ground  of  apple  green.  This  is  on  a  large  panel 
covering  the  whole  of  one  side.  The  handles  are 
formed  as  dolphins  with  their  heads  resting  on  scallop 
shells  and  the  square  bases  are  supported  on  gilded 
lion  claw  feet.  Inside  the  neck  is  a  decoration  of  gold 
marbling.  All  the  gilding  is  lavishly  applied. 

A  vase  of  classic  form  (top  centre)  measuring  15^  in. 
high, has  a  large  flower  panel  on  each  side,  painted  by 


A    GROUP   OF    SIX    EXAMPLES   OF   WORCESTER    PORCELAIN    OF   THE    FINEST 
QUALITY  :  MADE  BY  FLIGHT, BARR  AND  BARR  :  WITH  IMPRESSED  MARKS, F.IS.B. 
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CANAL  AT  BOW   :  ONE  OF  A  SERIES  OF   PAINTINGS  DEPK  [TNG   THE 
OF  OUTER  LONDON  BY  WILLIAM  GAUNT  :  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  LIMA' 


the  same  artist  as  the  preceding,  on  a  ground  of  pale 
apricot  heavily  gilded  with  honeysuckle  and  floral 
motifs.  Flutings  are  moulded  on  the  shoulder  and 
headings  adorn  the  handles.  All  the  pieces  here  men- 
tioned are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  colouring  and 
flawless  condition,  and  all  bear  the  impressed  mark, 
F.B.B.  and  the  script  titling  in  full. 


ROMANCE   IN   BACKGROUNDS 

FEW  things  impart  a  more  romantic  atmosphere  to 
a  room  or  make  so  becoming  a  background  to  fine 
furniture  as  a  well-chosen  tapestry.  But  they  are  not 
easily  come  by,  and  bargains  are  so  infrequent  that  we 
may  justly  draw  attention  to  a  large  panel,  of  Brussels 
weaving,  measuring  16  ft.  4  in.  by  10  ft.  2  in.,  shown 
by  Messrs.  Gill  and  Reigate  in  one  of  their  rooms  at 
George  Street,  Hanover  Square.  This  is  of  the  Verdure 
type^  depicting  the  richly  wooded  landscape  of  a  park, 
with  exotic  birds  in  the  foreground  and  among  the 
trees,  and  heavy  foliage  and  hollyhocks.  Beyond,  in  an 
open  glade  near  a  monument  are  mounted  figures  en- 
gaged in  hunting.  It  dates  from  the  earliest  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  of  characteristic  design,  and 
retains  its  original  borders  of  trophies,  floral  ornament, 
etc.,  complete  and  unmutilated  in  any  part. 

At  the  same  galleries  may  be  seen  two  of  the  pan- 
elled rooms  in  which  this  house  specializes,  one,  in  oak, 
of  the  early  Stuart  period,  its  overmantel  richly  carved 
with  caryatides  and  a  coat  of  arms  in  the  centre.  Its 


DESOLATION 
RE  GALLERY 


mantel  of  carved  stone  measures  32  ft. 
long  and  20  ft.  high  and  the  panelling 
reaches  up  to  10  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  A 
second  room,  of  early  Georgian  date, 
panelled  in  pine,  has  an  overmantel 
finely  carved  with  flower  and  bird  forms, 
arched  open  recesses  for  china  and  ped- 
imented  door.  This  measures  21  ft.  10 
in.  in  length,  17  ft.  2  in.  in  width  and  is 
10  ft.  10  in.  high.  Among  other  notice- 
able things  here  is  a  Chippendale 
masonic  armchair  in  fine  mahogany, 
combining  that  curious  mixture  of  classic 
and  Gothic  elements  associated  with 
some  of  the  master  cabinet  maker's  ef- 
forts. The  ends  of  the  arm  rests  are  curved 
outwardly  and  shaped  as  eagles'  heads. 


A    SYMPATHETIC    MARIUS 


QTRANGE  it  is  that  beauty  may  be 


distilled  from  the  most  unpromising 
material.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  dreariest 
of  landscapes  have  a  singular  fascination 
for  us  when  seen  through  the  temperament  of  a  dis- 
cerning artist.  The  reason  why  the  artist  himself  is 
attracted  to  these  desolate  places  we  may  leave  to  the 
psychologists,  but  so  it  has  always  been.  There  is  a 
haunting  magic  about  them  that  kindles  the  imagina- 
tion and  causes  all  serious  men  to  pause  and  reflect. 
Certainly  this  is  the  case  with  Mr.  William  Gaunt, 
who  is  making  his  third  public  appearance  at  the 
Lefevre  Galleries  this  month,  with  a  series  of  oil  paint- 
ings of  London's  'no-man's-land.'  He  has  discovered, 
with  no  little  surprise,  he  says,  that  London  is  largely 
in  ruins.  Among  these  ruins  of  a  dead  or  dying  Lon- 
don— the  London  of  a  dead  or  dying  generation — Mr. 
Gaunt  has  walked  and  explored  meditatively,  chiefly 
in  what  is  a  terra  incognita  to  the  dweller  in  the  West 
End,  that  unaccountable  region  of  despair  beyond  the 
Aldgate  Pump.  Amid  this  unattractive  stuff  he  has 
discovered  beauty.  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  strange 
land  have  no  time  to  see  it.  Here  the  grovellers  for 
daily  bread  are  hunted  to  and  fro  from  their  mill  to 
their  burrows  where  they  hide  and  huddle  as  furtively  as 
rodents.  Or,  at  best,  are  rarely  seen  on  the  allotments, 
places  of  noxious  emanations,  where  the  plague  has 
several  times  been  buried  and  may  again  raise  its  head. 
As  the  old  London  crumbles,  a  new  London  arises, 
and  so  the  Phoenix  city,  true  to  history,  repeats  itself. 
The  deeper  the  foundations  are  dug  for  the  new,  the 
deeper  will  be  the  new  stratum  to  be  added  to  its 
buried  self.  Not  content  with  this,  new  tentacles  are 
being  forged  for  this  greedy  polypus.  Take  Mr. 
Gaunt's  The  New  Road,  as  typical  of  this  mysterious 
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expansion  of  which  we  may  in  vain  ask  'Whither?' 
He  has  painted  a  mere  vista,  in  a  new  suburb,  as  yet 
guiltless  of  its  'eligible  residences,'  a  terrain  vague,  lining 
an  unfinished  road  dwindling  in  a  fearsome  and  end- 
less perspective.  Only  in  the  Canal  at  Bow  does  Mr. 
Gaunt  permit  himself  some  slight  relief  from  his  earth- 
ly outlook,  indulging  in  something  like  a  Claudian 
sunset  behind  his  factory  chimneys,  and  showing  us  a 
living  tree.  Other  pictures,  as  thoughtful  and  reveal- 
ing as  these,  are  Barking  Creek,  Allotments  in  North  Wool- 
wich, and  In  the  Northern  Suburbs.  Over  these  joyless 
scenes  the  sun  seldom  shines,  or  when  he  does,  takes 
the  precaution  of  wearing  a  mustard  plaster  on  his 
chest  to  ward  off  the  chill.  Mr.  Gaunt  has  seen  these 
things  with  the  eyes  of  a  true  poet. 


POPULARITY    OF    COLOUR    PRINTS 

THROUGH  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Frost  & 
Reed,  Ltd.,  the  public  may  acquire  for  a  modest 
outlay,  fascimiles  of  modern  masterpieces  in  colour 
worthy  to  adorn  a  mansion.  With  rare  perspicacity 
they  have  chosen  just  those  subjects  certain  to  appeal 
to  all  cultured  tastes  and  all  classes.  These  range 
from  favoured  Academy  pictures  by  A.  J.  Munnings, 
R.A.,  prince  of  modern  sporting  painters,  to  such  a 
homely  subject  as  Summer,  mezzotinted  in  colour  so 
admirably  by  M.  Busiere  after  Francis  Wheatley, 
R.A.,  and  painted  at  the  very  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  latter  plate  is  likely  also  to  be  in  demand 
as  an  investment,  since  M.  Busierc's  former  mezzo- 
tint Crossing  the  Brook,  published  not  long  ago  at  fifteen 
guineas,  will  fetch  to-day 
in  the  auction  room  some- 
thing like  fifty  pounds.  It  is 
probable  that  the  edition 
will  speedily  be  fully  sub- 
scribed. Mr.  Munnings' 
principal  work,  Their  Late 
Majesties  returning  from  Ascot, 
is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  It  is  magnifi- 
cently reproduced  in  col- 
ours, and  must  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  pictures 
of  the  present  century.  The 
same  artist's  Brown  Jack, 
winner  of  twenty-five  races 
and  £25,000  in  stakes  in 
six  consecutive  years,  is  also 
certain  of  wide  success.  This 
is  produced  in  two  states, 
a  limited  number  of  Re- 
marque signed  artist  proofs 
and  a  second  state   un- 


signed. Other  well-known  British  painters  represented 
in  the  series  of  colour  prints  are  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron, 
R.A.,  Sir  Herbert  Hughes-Stanton,  R.A.,  W.  G.  de 
Glehn,  R.A.  and  S.  J.  Lamorna  Birch,  R.A. 


ANTIQUES   FOR   IDEAL   HOMES 

AN  innovation  this  year  at  the  Ideal  Home  Exhibi- 
tion, organized  annually  at  Olympia  by  The  Daily 
Mail,  will  be  The  Gallery  of  Arts.  This  section  is  to  con- 
tain exhibits  of  fine  antique  furniture  and  objets 
d'art,  arranged  by  such  prominent  dealers  as  M. 
Harris  &  Sons,  John  Sparks,  Spink  &  Sons,  Raynal 
MacConnel,  Blairman  &  Sons,  Grant's  Ltd.,  Phillips 
MacConncl,  Ltd.,  and  others,  and  this  will  become  a 
rendezvous  for  collectors  and  a  hunting-ground  for 
connoisseurs  in  search  of  bargains.  The  exhibition 
opens  on  March  25th  and  closes  on  April  18th. 


The  highly  important  series  of  books  with  hand 
coloured  prints  by  William  Blake,  sold  at  Sotheby's 
in  February,  were  particularly  notable  from  the  fact 
that  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them  were  originally  the 
property  of  Thomas  Butts,  of  Fitzroy  Square,  the 
friend  and  most  consistent  patron  of  the  artist  for  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  All  the  copies  were  in 
magnificent  condition;  in  some  respects  unique. 

We  are  informed  that  Mrs.  Mary  McEvoy,  widow 
and  pupil  of  the  late  Ambrose  McEvoy,  is  holding  an 
exhibition  of  portraits  at  Messrs.  Knoedler's,  Old  Bond 
Street,  on  March  12th.  continuing  lor  three  weeks. 


*a£ 


AN    I    \R\.\    EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY   BRUSSELS  TAPESTRY  OF   VERDURE  TYPE,  SHOWING  A  PARK 
WITH    TROPICAL    BIRDS,    HUNTING    FIGURES,    ETC.  :    EXHIBITED    BY  MESSRS.  GILL   AND   REIGATE 
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THE  STAMP  ENGRAVINGS  OF  C.  H.  JEENS 

By   DOUGLAS    ARMSTRONG 


CHARLES   HENRY   JEENS,  THE 
ENGRAVER     (b.     1827;     d.     1879) 


STAMPS  may  come,  and  stamps 
may  go,  but  the  true  philatelic 
connoisseur  will  always  find  the 
greatest  delight  in  those  beautiful  min- 
iature engravings  with  which  our  fore- 
fathers franked  their  letters  in  the  more 
leisurely  days  when  progress  moved 
slowly  and  craftsmanship  counted  for 
more  than  speed.  The  early  line-en- 
graved stamps  of  the  British  Empire  in 
all  their  dignity  and  simplicity  were  the 
work  of  masters  of  the  burin,  many  of 
whom  were  already  famous  in  other 
branches  of  the  incisorial  Art. 

Prominent  among  them  was  Charles 
Henry  Jeens,  whose  genius  has  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  upon  a  score  or  more  Brit- 
ish Colonial  stamps  of  the  period  1850  to  1870.  His 
dies  were  executed  for  the  most  part  for  the  famous 
firm  of  Perkins,  Bacon  &  Co.,  then  holders  of  a  num- 
ber of  stamp-printing  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  Home 
and  Colonial  post  offices.  A  native  of  Uley  in  Glouces- 
tershire, where  he  was  born  in  1827,  Jeens  came  to 
London  as  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Brain  at  Islington,  and 
later  studied  under  the  celebrated  engraver,  William 
Greatbach.  Apart  from  his  stamp  engravings  some  of 
Jeens'  best  work  was  done  for  Macmillan  &  Co., 
notably  the  exquisite  series  of  vignettes  illustrating 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  series.  His  engravings  of  The 
Reverie,  after  Sir  John  Millais,Romney's  Lady  Hamilton, 
and  Joseph  and  Mary,  after  E.  Armitage,  are  admir- 
able examples  of  his  talent,  but  The  Parents  of  Christ 
Seeking  Him  is  generally  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 

Most  of  his  stamp  dies  were  taken  from  water-colour 
drawings  by  Edward  Henry  Corbould,  the  designer  of 
a  wide  range  of  postal  vignettes  in  the  first  and  second 
philatelic  decades.  So  far 
as  is   known,   his   earliest 
incursion  into  the  field  of 
stamp  engraving  was  the 
diademed  head  of  Queen 
Victoria  reproduced  upon 
the  classic  Pence  issues  of 
Ceylon  and,  set  off  by  its 
elaborate   'Carter'  frame, 
on  the  trio  supplied  to  the 
Ionian  Islands  under  Brit- 
ish  administration    about 

1857  to  1859  Not  the  least        pROOFS  OF  STAMP  vignettes  by  charles  henry  jeens 
beautiful  of  the  stamps  at-        new  south  wales;  Bahamas  (top);  sta.  lucia;  st.  vincent 


tributed  to  Jeens  are  those  gems  of  the 
British   West   Indies   that  are  held  in 
such  high  esteem  by  collectors  to-day. 
His  engraving  of  the  Queen's  Head  for 
the  one  penny  Inter-Insular  stamp  of 
the  Bahamas,    1859,  has  been  hailed, 
not  without  reason,  as  the  finest  exam- 
ple of  the  stamp  engraver's  art.  In  this 
case    he   took   as  his  model  the  well- 
known  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  in  robes 
of  State  painted  by  A.  E.  Chalon,  R.A. 
Although  it  was  once  assumed  that  the 
'Bahamas'  head  was  identical  with  that 
of  somewhat  similar  design  appearing 
on  the  contemporary  postage  stamps  of 
Natal,  Grenada,  and  Queensland,  close 
examination  will  reveal  many  points  of  difference, 
such  as  the  ear-rings,  which  are  clearly  dissimilar. 
There  seems  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  these  three 
dies  were  the  work  of  William  Humphrys,   although 
it  is  just  possible  that  Jeens  may  have  collaborated 
with  him  in  their  production. 

Other  stamp  dies  of  the  period  attributed  to  Jeens 
include  the  classical  first  issues  of  Antigua,  Turks  Is- 
lands, Sta.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent,  with  their  boldly 
outlined  portrait  busts  of  Britain's  fair  young  Queen, 
the  vignette  of  the  fivepenny  New  South  Wales,  1855, 
as  well  as  that  adorning  the  early  stamps  of  St.  Helena. 
A  certain  amount  of  his  work  was  also  done  for  Ameri- 
can firms  of  stamp  engravers,  and  it  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  five,  ten,  twelve,  and  twenty-four  cents 
denominations  of  the  1861  series  of  the  United  States 
were  executed  by  Jeens  to  the  order  of  the  National 
Bank  Note  Company  of  New  York.  For  the  British- 
American  Bank  Note  Company  of  Montreal  he  en- 
graved the  fine  profile  of  Queen  Victoria  that  formed 

the  subject  of  the  first  two 
stamp  issues  under  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Although  his  speciality 
appears  to  have  been  por- 
traiture, Jeens  is  credited 
with  two  familiar  pictorial 
postage  stamps  of  New- 
foundland, namely,  the 
Codfish  and  Seal  designs 
reproduced  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bank  Note  Company 
in  1866.  His  stamps  rightly 
command  good  prices. 
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ENGLISH  CHINTZ:  FROM  EARLIEST  TIMES 
UNTIL   THE    PRESENT    DAY 

By  Frank  Lewis 

(Benfleet:  F.  Lewis,  Publishers,  Limited 
limited  to  500  numbered  copies.  Pp.  xi 
plates  152.     £3    3s.   net.) 

JO  the  younger  generation,  admiration  of  chintz 
may  seem  synonymous  with  approaching  sen- 
ility; but  there  are  those  of  us  who,  preferring 
rural  quietude,  can  see  in  the  chintz  curtains  and 
hangings  of  our  cottage  homes  a  link  with  those  more 
slowly  moving  times  when  "man  relied  on  his  trusty 
horse,  yet  the  world  went  very 
well  then.'  Admittedly,  chintz, 
unlike  tapestry  and  similar 
costly  fabrics,  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  significant  of  social 
importance,  or  commercial  suc- 
cess, but  the  charm  of  the  printed 
designs  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

That  the  designs  are  diverse 
is  apparent  in  the  illustrations 
of  the  present  work,  the  aim  of 
which,  the  author  points  out,  'is 
to  provide  ...  an  account  of 
English  Chintz,  to  illustrate 
such  examples  as  are  available, 
and  to  .  .  .  form,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  connected  account  of 
their  development  in  England 
from  the  introduction  of  the 
craft  to  the  present  day.'  The 
illustrations,  of  which  there  are 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  are 
arranged  in  chronologicalorder, 
each  accompanied  by  descrip- 
tive data.  The  earliest  example 
shown  is  a  wood-block  printed 
handkerchief  of  1769.  This  was 
printed  by  Joseph  Ware  of 
Crayford,  Kent,  the  design  be- 
ing a  humorous  record  of  various 
events  of  1769.  While  it  is  un- 
related to  the  designs  generally 
associated  with  chintz,  it  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  many 
minute  details  which  were  suc- 
cessfully printed  by  the  eigh- 
teenth-century fabric  printers. 
Actually,  the  design  comprises 


some  forty  or  more  subjects  including,  a  section  of  the 
music  of  The  Origin  of  English  Liberty,  a  lottery  ticket 
of  1768,  a  portrait  of  Christian  VII,  one  of  John 
Wilkes,  and  a  caricature  of  the  Brentford  Election.  Six 
other  examples  dating  from  the  eighteenth  century 
are  reproduced,  three  of  which  are  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  One  of  these  depicts  two  sporting 
scenes  printed  from  an  engraved  metal  plate  with 
superimposed  colour  from  wood  blocks,  and  another 
is  printed  in  purple  on  a  white  ground  with  a  fox 
hunting  scene  in  what  is  now  Windsor  Great  Park  and 
a  stag  hunt  with  Windsor  Castle  in  the  background. 
As  noted  in  the  descriptions,  several  influences  de- 
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rived  from  earlier  designs  are  present  in  the  chintz  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  one  of  circa  1800  there  is  a 
patent  Chinese  inspiration  in  the  treatment  of  the 
birds  and  flowers,  while  another  of  the  same  period  in- 
corporates both  Indian  and  Chinese  motifs  and  was 
probably  copied  from  an  early  Chinese  wallpaper. 
This  Oriental  influence  is  observable  in  other  designs 
of  the  ^Victorian  era,  though  the  larger  number  illus- 
trated in  this  work  indicate  the  popularity  of  floral 
subjects  which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  blossoms 
familiar  in  English  gardens.  Several  examples  of  Wil- 
liam Morris'  work  and  designs  are  shown,  and  these, 
as  Mr.  Lewis  notes,  'are  distinguished  by  a  style 
peculiarly  his  own.  His  dyes  were  purely  vegetable 
and  this,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  a  distinctive  treatment 
as  to  colours.  .  .  .  His  colourings  were  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  might  be  termed  pure  and  soft  in  contrast  to 
the  hard,  crude  Victorian  colourings  of  the  time.' 

Besides  that  of  the  eighteenth-century  design  by 
Joseph  Ware,  the  plates  include  several  others  of  a 
similar  type  which  were  printed  during  the  following 
century.  Many  of  these  are  noteworthy  examples  of 
the  engravers'  skill,  as,  for  instance,  that  depicting  the 
Manchester  Reform  Meeting  of  August,  1 8 1 9,  being  dis- 
persed by  the  Manchester  Yeomanry.  This  specimen, 
which  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Louis  Becker  of  Paris 
was  printed  from  an  engraved  copper  plate  in  red  on  a 
white  cotton  ground.  It  is  specially  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  massed  figures  and  the  clarity  with  which 
the  details  are  printed,  even  to  the  words  on  the 
border.  Several  others  reproduced  the  art  of  the 
caricaturist.  One  of  1881  which,  as  Mr.  Lewis  men- 
tions, was  the  period  when  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  it  was  the  fashion  to  ridicule  everybody  and 
everything,  is  a  caricature  of  the  Census  of  that  year, 
and  in  addition  to  being  humorous  is  an  interesting 
record  of  the  costume  of  the  period.  Twenty-three  of 
the  plates  illustrate  examples  of  present-day  printing, 
most  of  which  are  reproductions  of  those  attractive  de- 
signs found  on  chintz  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  This  book  is  a  valuable  record. — W.E.G. 


THE   BEAUTY    OF   BRITAIN:    A    PICTORIAL 
SURVEY 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  y.  net) 

IN  recent  years  Messrs.  Batsford  have  issued  a  num- 
ber of  works  dealing  with  different  aspects  of  Eng- 
lish country  life,  and  all  of  them  have  been  notable  for 
the  vivid  description  of  our  lovely  country-side,  as  well 
as  for  the  excellence  of  the  illustrations.  The  volume 
before  us  is  yet  another  in  what  may  be  termed  this 
'Rustic  Series,'  and  it  is  in  every  way  as  interesting 
and  suggestive  as  its  predecessors.  In  it  the  whole  of 
our  beautiful  country  is  brought  before  us,  and  so  di- 


verse and  varied  are  its  charms  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  part  is  the  most  attractive — the  open  moorlands 
of  the  north ;  the  flat  lands  with  their  vast  expanses  of 
sky,  or  the  Downs  under  which  nestle  innumerable 
little  villages  each  vying  with  other  in  the  picturesque 
of  its  appearance  and  often  in  historic  association, 
and  between  whose  openings  may  be  seen  'the  grey 
glimpse  of  sea'  of  the  poet's  phrase.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
taste  which  attracts  you  the  more  insistently,  and  in  a 
book  such  as  this,  each  chapter  of  which  is  written  by 
an  expert,  who  may  be  supposed  to  treat  of  the  special 
county  which  he  knows  and  loves  best,  every  reader  is 
bound  to  be  satisfied  and  informed,  especially  as  the 
contributory  authors  include  such  well-known  writers 
as  Mr.  J.  B.  Priestley,  Sir  William  Beach  Thomas  and 
Mr.  A.  G.  Street.— E.B.C. 


ART  IN  DAILY  LIFE  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

By  D.  D.  Sawer 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net) 

IT  is  more  natural  to  draw  than  to  write,  and  one  of 
the  objects  of  Miss  Sawer's  book  is  to  help  the  child 
to  express  himself  with  pencil  and  brush.  She  believes 
that  every  child  should  be  taught  to  draw,  not  so  as 
to  make  every  child  a  self-styled  artist,  but  to  develop 
powers  of  perception  and  observation  and  to  teach  the 
child  to  appreciate  the  manifold  works  into  the  mak- 
ing of  which  art  enters.  We  need  not  be  very  efficient 
executants  to  understand  fully  a  work  of  art,  and  even 
the  most  elementary  practice  will  widen  our  apprecia- 
tion. The  authoress  pleads  that  art  is  no  'extra'  but 
as  essential  in  the  school  curriculum  as  learning  to 
write  a  letter,  to  read  a  newspaper  or  book,  or  to  put 
two  and  two  together.  Drawing,  she  finds,  can  be  re- 
lated to  almost  every  subject  taught  in  the  schoolroom. 
Some  history  prefaces  each  section,  whether  it  be 
devoted  to  plant,  figure,  or  animal  drawing,  to  model- 
ling, or  pottery.  Thus,  the  attention  of  the  child  who 
would  draw  flowers  is  called  to  the  exquisite  illustra- 
tions of  early  herbals,  engraved  on  woodblock  and  cop- 
perplate; and  the  child  is  made  to  connect  his  own 
drawing  and  those  which  others  have  made  of  the 
same  subjects  generations  ago.  This  link  between  past 
and  present  is  welded  cleverly;  there  is  no  dogmatiz- 
ing, yet  the  child  is  made  curious  as  to  how  others  have 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  with  which  he  himself  is 
confronted.  Tradition  becomes  personal  experience. 
The  line  between  art  and  history  is  erased.  This  book, 
which  suggests,  stimulates  and  encourages  the  almost 
universal  instinct  to  draw,  should  help  to  give  children 
a  foundation  of  sound  taste  so  that,  when  they  arrive 
at  maturity,  'the  result  may  be  a  renewal  of  sound 
national  art  among  the  people.' — H.H. 
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THE   GLORIES    OF   HINDUSTAN 

By  Dr.  Ernst  Alfred  Nawrath 

Introduction  and  240  plates 

(London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  25s.  net) 

THIS  charming  volume  is  offered  as  a  personal 
tribute  by  a  German  scholar  to  British  India, 
and  all  that  has  gone  to  make  it  what  it  is.  Dr.  Naw- 
rath's  approach  to  his  subject  is  tactful  to  a  degree. 
The  book  is  a  gallery  of  photographs,  for  its  author 
admits  to  being  no  archaeologist.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  a  photographer  of  unusual  proficiency,  being 
equipped,  not  only  technically,  but  with  the  seeing 
eye.  The  scenes  of  everyday  life  are  without  exception 
delightful,  and  it  is  good  to  be  reminded  how  well  the 
living  beauty  of  India  has  survived  the  assaults  of 
the  commercial  and  blatant.  The  archaeological  sites 
visited  by  Dr.  Nawrath  do  not,  however,  represent 
the  India  of  the  Past  as  a  whole,  nor  are  the  author's 
descriptive  notes,  which  he  derives  almost  entirely 
from  Fergusson,  always  satisfactory.  Moreover,  one 
or  two  of  the  descriptions  of  architectural  subjects  are 
not  sufficiently  detailed.  None  the  less,  the  book  is 
of  great  value  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
have  visited  or  are  about  to  visit  India. — K.  de  B.C. 


MEDIEVAL    INDIAN    SCULPTURE    IN    THE 
BRITISH   MUSEUM 

By  Ramaprasad  Chanda,  F.A.S.B.  (Rai  Bahadur) 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  L.  Hobson,  C.B. 

(London :  Regan  Paul, Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  ios.bd.) 

'TT  was,'  says  Mr.  Hobson  in  his  Introduction,  'a 
JLlucky  chance  that  brought  Rai  Bahadur  Chanda  to 
London  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Galleries  of 
Oriental  Religions  in  the  British  Museum  were  about 
to  be  rearranged.  .  .  .  In  this  task  of  revision  the  Rai 
Bahadur  volunteered  to  assist  with  his  wide  knowledge 
and  experience.  His  enthusiasm  for  Indian  art,  in 
which  he  had  long  been  actively  interested,  was  stirred 
by  the  collection,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  he 
was  so  impressed  with  its  importance  that  he  decided 
to  devote  a  monograph  to  it.'  This  monograph  is  now 
before  us,  and  we  welcome  it.  Its  seventy-five  pages 
comprise  a  profound  and  yet  lucid  exposition  of  the  his- 
tory and  origins  of  Medieval  Indian  Sculpture,  and 
the  plates,  twenty-four  in  number,  are  in  every  way 
satisfactory,  both  as  illustrative  of  the  text  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  beauty,  now  austere  and  now  luxuri- 
ant, of  the  various  sculptural  phases  and  evolutions 
during  the  period  of  Indian  art  under  discussion. 

The  medieval  art  of  India  is  religious;  it  is  symbolic 
of  the  mystical  beliefs  of  the  races  which  created  it. 
The  Rai  Bahadur  opens  the  door  of  understanding  to 
the  temple  of  Indian  theology  sufficiently  to  enable  his 
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readers  to  perceive  the  significance  of  the  images  be- 
fore them.  'With  the  exception  of  the  early  Vedic 
religion  of  karma  ...  all  Indian  religions — Vedantism 
(the  religion  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Vedas 
called  the  Upanishads),  Buddhism,  Jainism,  Vaishna- 
vism,  Saivism,  and  Saktism — are  based  on  a  firm  be- 
lief in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul, 
and  final  liberation  from  the  revolving  wheel  of  re- 
births is  fixed  as  their  common  goal.  According  to  the 
Buddhists  attainment  of  bodhi,  enlightenment  or  su- 
preme knowledge,  or  sambodhi,  perfect  enlightenment, 
is  the  means  of  reaching  the  goal,  and  one  who  has 
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gained  that  knowledge  and  therefore  reached  the  goal 
is  called  the  Buddha  or  the  Sambuddha.  In  course  of 
undergoing  rebirths  a  being  is  liable  to  be  born  not 
only  as  a  human  and  superhuman  being  but  also  as  a 
lower  animal.'  Comprehension  of  this  doctrine  of  Me- 
tempsychosis, which,  according  to  Herodotus,  had  its 
origin  in  Egypt,  is  essential  to  the  appreciation  of  In- 
dian art  in  general,  and,  in  particular,  some  familiarity 
with  the  life  and  teachings  of  Gautama,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Hindu  mythology,  are  equally  indis- 
pensable to  any  understanding  of  the  Buddhist  or 
Brahmanic  images.  Such  familiar  acquaintance,  such 
help,  the  Rai  Bahadur  supplies  in  the  clearest  lan- 
guage and  the  briefest  space. — C.R.C. 


CHINESE   ART 

Edited  by  Leigh  Ashton.   Introduction  by  Laurence 
Binyon. 

(London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  Ltd. 
1 1 1  pp.  +  24  illus.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net.  Paper,  2s.  6d.  net) 

AS  an  introduction  to  something  like  a  comprehen- 
sion of  this  vast  subject,  the  above  little  book  could 
hardly  be  bettered.  It  was  first  in  the  field  among 
those  designed  specially  as  a  preliminary  course  of  in- 
struction to  those  'who  wish  to  profit  from  the  unique 
opportunity  offered  by  the  Exhibition  at  Burlington 
House  and  gain  from  the  study  of  concrete  examples  a 
more  definite  and  comprehensive  idea  of  Chinese  Art 
and  its  achievements  than  has  hitherto  been  possible 
in  this  country.' 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  taken  from  the  opening 
remarks  of  Dr.  Laurence  Binyon  himself,  who  not  only 
has  written  the  introduction,  but  supplied  what  many 
will  think  the  most  important,  because  most  character- 
istic, chapter,  that  dealing  with  Painting  and  Calli- 
graphy. It  is  to  Dr.  Binyon,  more  than  to  any  living 
student  of  Chinese  Art,  that  we  owe  our  new-found 
knowledge  of  Chinese  Painting,  and  his  present  sum- 
mary gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject  in  thirty 
pages  which  might,  with  little  difficulty,  be  learned  by 
heart.  Armed  with  this  information  as  a  beacon  to 
light  his  path,  the  Burlington  House  visitor  will  ex- 
perience an  illuminating  entertainment.  'The  credit 
for  the  inception  and  the  arrangement  of  this  little 
book  is  due  to  Mr.  Leigh  Ashton,  Assistant-keeper  of 
the  Ceramics  Department  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Two  of  the  sections  he  has  contributed  him- 
self, Sculpture  and  Lacquer  being  the  one  and  Textiles  the 
other,  whilst  the  essay  on  The  Potter's  Art  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Hobson,  of  the  British  Museum,  is  a  miracle  of  com- 
pression. Bronzes  and  Cloisonne  Enamel  are  dealt  with  in 
equally  able  fashion  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Koop  and  Jades  by 
Dame  Una  Pope-Hennessy.  These  names  are  more  than 
sufficient  warranty  for  the  authority  of  the  book. — G.F. 


ENGLISH   DRAWINGS.     AN   ANTHOLOGY 

Edited  by  M.  T.  Ritchie.    (Life  and  Art  in 
Photograph.     No.  X.) 

(London:  Chatto   &   Windus.   5s.) 

THE  immensity  of  the  material  available,  as  well 
as  the  restrictions  imposed,  must  have  made  it  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  select  a  representative 
hundred  from  the  drawings  of  English  Masters.  The 
task,  however,  has  been  quite  well  done  by  Mr.  M.  T. 
Ritchie,  though  each  may  regret  the  absence  of  one  or 
more  favourites.  Mr.  Ritchie  tells  us  frankly  that  he 
should  have  liked  to  include  many  more,  describing 
his  collection  as  an  anthology  and  not  a  history  of  Eng- 
lish drawings.  The  result  is,  that  we  have  here  a  de- 
lightful handbook  of  personal  styles,  every  drawing 
being  an  intimate  record  of  the  mood  and  manner  of  a 
master  and  each  of  genuine  merit  on  its  own  account. 
Fortunately  the  compiler  has  catholic  tastes.  There  is 
nothing  here  that  can  be  termed  freakish,  nothing  in 
equivocal  taste,  even  amongst  the  modern  examples. 
The  earliest  in  date  is  represented  by  a  drawing  from 
Vol.  I  of  the  Historia  Maior,  by  Matthew  Paris  (d. 
1259)  and  a  long  interval  elapses  until  Nicholas  Hil- 
liard  appears,  with  Inigo  Jones  and  Francis  Barlow  in 
his  wake.  Thence,  from  Greenhill  and  Hogarth,  con- 
tinuing through  Sandby,  Gainsborough,  Morland  and 
Rowlandson,  Turner  and  Constable,  Cotman,  Blake, 
Alfred  Stevens,  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  Charles 
Keene  to  Augustus  John,  the  intervals  being  worthily 
filled  in  by  others.  Here  is  proof  enough  that  we  have 
had  draughtsmen  of  individuality  not  to  say  genius, 
who,  as  the  author  says,  'for  hundreds  of  years  have 
observed  nature  searchingly  and  sensitively.' — G.F. 


THE   ENGLISH   COUNTRY    HOUSE 

By  Ralph  Dutton 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

WITHOUT  entering  into  abstruse  architectural 
technicalities  Mr.  Dutton  traces  the  evolution  of 
the  English  country  house  from  the  fortified  Norman 
manor  house  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  mansion  of 
Victorian  times.  He  shows  the  influence  of  continental 
architecture  of  different  periods  upon  the  English  'ver- 
nacular.' He  discusses  the  achievements  of  outstanding 
architects  from  John  of  Padua,  who  was  appointed  do- 
mestic architect  to  Henry  VIII,  to  John  Nash,  who  de- 
signed the  Prince  Regent's  Pavilion  at  Brighton.  And 
there  is  much  here  of  interest  both  to  the  student  of 
architecture  and  the  layman  who  is  looking  for  a 
guide  to  our  country  houses;  while  for  those  who  are 
already  familiar  with  some  of  these  famous  mansions, 
the  book,  particularly  as  it  is  very  fully  illustrated,  has 
an  added  attraction. 
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The  survey,  how- 
ever, has  a  wider  ap- 
peal, and  might  be 
said  to  be  written 
especially  for  all 
those  who  wish  to 
know  how  their  an- 
cestors lived.  We  are 
told  how  they  furn- 
ished their  houses, 
from  the  days  when 
kings  were  satisfied 
with  the  barest 
necessities,  and 
shown  how  a  higher 
standard  of  comfort 
began  to  prevail 
from  the  fifteenth 
century  onwards. 
Table  manners, 
what  our  ancestors 
ate  and  drank,  their 
amusements,  and 
what  their  gardens 
were  like,  are  only 
some  of  the  subjects 
touched  upon.  Mr. 
Dutton  invariably 
proves  his  point  by 
a  quotation  from  The 
Canterbury  Tales,  an 
extract  from  the 
diary  of  the  observ- 
ant Celia  Fiennes,  an  excerpt  from  the  pages  of 
The  Spectator,  or  some  equally  reliable  source. 

With  the  demolition  of  old  country  houses  increasing 
yearly,  it  becomes  more  difficult  for  the  average  man 
to  visualize  the  past,  and  so  a  book  such  as  Mr.  Dut- 
ton's  is  of  real  value. — B.I.W. 


MOTHS   ROUND   THE   FLAME 

Studies  of  Charmers  and  Intriguers 
By  Geoffrey  F.   Hall,  CLE.,   M.C. 
(London:  Methuen  &   Co.   Ltd.    15s.  net) 

MOTHS  round  the  flame  of  King  Sun !  The  sub- 
ject is  not  original,  and  'the  author  makes  no 
claim  to  having  made  any  new  discovery  regarding 
the  lives  of  the  notable  women  he  has  selected,  almost 
at  random,  as  representing  the  brilliant  society  that 
adorned  Louis  XIV's  reign,'  yet  skilful  selection  and 
arrangement,  wealth  of  information,  and  compre- 
hension of  characters  the  most  various  and  subtle, 
combine  to  give  to  this  book  as  much  originality  as 
charm.    Its    composition    has    occupied    "the    leisure 
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hours  of  some  seven 
years,'  but  hours 
and  years  must  have 
flown  swiftly  in  the 
intimate  company 
of  such  shining  sat- 
ellites as  encircled 
such  a  luminary  as 
Louis  the  Great. 
Here  we  live  again, 
not  only  in  the  so- 
ciety  of  lovely 
women  and  witty 
women,  but  of 
great  women,  too. 
They  are  all  here: 
Mademoiselle  de  la 
Valliere  with  "the 
purity  of  her  love 
and  the  sincerity  of 
her  affection, '  a  very 
Magdalene  in  her 
beauty,  her  sorrows, 
her  penitence;  Ma- 
dame de  Montes- 
pan,  dazzling,  dar- 
ing, ambitious,  in 
whose  reign  'the 
poetry,  the  grace 
and  the  charm  of  the 
La  Valliere  period' 
passed  into  'action, 
magnificence  and 
esprit' ;  Madame  dc  Maintenon,  that  wise  and  wonder- 
ful woman,  who  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  Hugue- 
not hero  and  immortal  poet  of  Les  Tragiques,  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne,  and  who  from  being  the  wife  of  a  much 
humbler  poet,  the  cripple  Scarron,  became  the  wife 
of  Le  Roi  Soleil  himself.  These  are  the  veritable 
moths  around  the  royal  flame. 

But  this  charming  book  makes  live  the  lives  and 
loves  of  many  another  bright-winged  butterfly  whose 
heart  was  very  human.  Here  are  Madame  de 
Longueville,  sister  of  the  Great  Conde,  and  'La 
Grande  Mademoiselle  '  de  Montpensier.  Here  are 
Madame  de  Motteville,  the  faithful  confidante  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  Olympe,  Comtesse  de  Soissons, 
niece  of  Mazarin  and  sister  of  the  Marie  Mancini 
who  nearly  became  Queen,  and  of  'la  belle  Hortense' 
who  was  the  friend  of  St.  Evremond.  Here  is  the 
delicate,  elusive,  fascinating  and  ill-fated  daughter  of 
the  Martyr  king,  Henriette  Anne,  Duchesse  d'Orleans ; 
here  is  the  astute  Princesse  des  Ursins;  here  is  Ninon 
de  L'Enclos!  When,  in  her  old  age,  Louis  wished 
Ninon  de  L'Enclos  to  appear  in  the  chapel  at  Ver- 
sailles, so  that  he  'might  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  seeing, 
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for  once  in  his  life,  the  most  remarkable  woman  of  his 
reign,'  he  showed  the  sagacity  which  made  that  reign 
glorious.  'At  the  age  of  ninety  she  was  still  good- 
looking,  and  in  possession  of  all  her  teeth,  and  her 
eyes  contained  such  fire  that  her  friends  asserted  that 
you  could  read  her  history  in  them.'  The  philosophy 
of  Mademoiselle  de  L'Enclos  was  the  guardian  of  her 
beauty;  it  was  her  Elixir  of  Life.  Her  judgment  was 
never 'at  fault.  When  Voltaire,  'only  thirteen,  but  al- 
ready a  poet,'  was  presented  to  her,  'she  had  the 
penetration  to  recognize  the  coming  genius  of  the 
next  century,  and  she  bequeathed  him  2,000  francs  in 
her  will  for  the  purchase  of  books.' — C.R.C. 


A  NEW  FROST  AND  REED  COLOUR  PRINT 

MESSRS.  FROST  AND  REED'S  latest  publica- 
tion is  a  facsimile  in  colours  of  a  painting  by  Mr. 
H.  Davis  Richter,  R.I.,  R.O.I.,  entitled  Study  in  Scar- 
let. This  is  a  brilliant  realization  of  a  group  of  geran- 
iums in  a  Chinese  bowl,  with  a  few  yellow  gladioli,  a 
polychrome  pottery  group,  chessmen  and  other  acces- 
sories, quite  in  the  artist's  happiest  vein,  and  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  his  good  taste  and  virtuosity.  The 
whole  forms  a  daring  but  not  too  dazzling  colour- 
scheme,  which  would  accord  with  almost  any  modern 
interior  decoration,  and  light  up  the  dullest  room.  The 
print  measures  20  inches  wide  by  16I  high.  Signed 
artist's  proofs  may  be  had  at  four  guineas.  Unsigned 
proofs  are  issued  this  month  at  one  guinea. 


IN  OTHER  COVERS 

An  Approach  to  Greek  Sculpture.  By  A.  J.  B.  Wace.  (Cam- 
bridge: University  Press,  2s.)  In  his  survey,  Mr. 
Wace  successfully  achieves  what  he  sets  out  to  ac- 
complish. The  tendency  to-day  is  to  pigeon-hole 
all  phases  of  Greek  sculpture  in  the  same  compart- 
ment, and  the  author,  by  reference  to  ancient 
authorities  on  the  subject,  the  force  of  his  own 
logical  reasoning,  and  the  finished  sculpture  itself, 
shows  how  totally  dissimilar  are  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  processes  of  direct  carving  on 
stone  or  marble,  bronze  casting,  and  modelling  in 
clay  and  like  materials.  He  compares  the  three 
methods  to  the  three  masters  of  Attic  drama:  the 
'perpetual  freshness'  of  archaic  sculpture  to  the 
style  of  Aeschylus,  the  'dignity  and  serenity'  of  the 
bronzes  to  that  of  Sophocles  and  the  last  period 
'when  marble  and  bronze  alike  were  both  made 
freely  from  models  in  clay  or  wax'  to  the  style  of 
Euripides  the  poet. 

Female  Form.  By  Ben  Pinchot.  With  analytical  draw- 
ings  by   George   B.    Bridgman.    (London:  John 


Lane,  8s.  6d.)  Here  is  yet  another  picture-book  of 
the  nude  offered  to  the  beginner  and  student  who 
would  draw  the  figure  without  the  use  of  models. 
Nothing  could  be  more  confusing  to  a  beginner, 
for  only  those  who  have  worked  from  the  figure 
and  from  photographs  know  the  difficulty  of  the 
latter.  Far  better  let  the  beginner  copy  reproduc- 
tions of  good  figure  drawings  which,  after  all,  was 
part  of  the  training  of  the  old  masters.  The  photo- 
graphs reproduced  are  too  '  artistic  '  to  be  of  value 
to  the  student;  the  contrasts  between  the  light  and 
dark  passages  are  so  forced  that  the  modelling  is 
obscured.  Mr.  Bridgman  has  tried  to  remedy  this 
by  'analytical  drawings'  which  face  each  photo- 
graph; but  as  parts  of  these  attempt  to  show  the 
construction  of  parts  deliberately  omitted  in  the 
photographs,  much  of  their  value  is  lost.  Let  no 
student  be  misled  into  thinking  that  here  is  a  short 
cut,  for  no  such  thing  exists. 

Arts  &  Crafts  Exhibition  Society — Four  Papers.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  Ltd.  2s.  6d.)  Fundamentally 
the  case  against  the  cheap,  mass-produced  article 
is  that  its  origin  is  patent.  The  manufacturers 
realize  this,  and,  in  an  effort  to  disguise  this  fact 
from  potential  buyers,  frequently  overload  it 
with  decoration  of  a  description  which  only  con- 
firms its  source.  If,  however,  manufacturers  can 
be  persuaded  to  employ  artists  as  designers,  these 
disadvantages  would  disappear  :  and  this  will  be 
all  to  the  good  as,  under  modern  conditions,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  accept  mass-production. 
A  study  of  these  four  admirably  written  papers, 
both  by  manufacturers  and  laymen,  will  give  a 
clearer  understanding  of  what  can  be  achieved  in 
this  direction.  The  suggestion,  in  the  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Edward  Johnston,  that  explanatory  labels 
should  be  attached  to  exhibits  is  an  excellent  one. 

How  to  Draw  the  Head  in  Light  and  Shade,  by  Edward 
Renggli.  (London:  John  Lane  The  Bodley  Head. 
6s.  net.)  This  little  book  aims  at  instruction  by  ex- 
ample rather  than  by  precept,  there  being  virtu- 
ally no  text.  A  few  short  paragraphs  suffice  to  say 
all  that  is  necessary.  The  drawings  themselves  are 
broadly  handled  pencillings  accompanied  by  the 
simplest  of  diagrams,  executed  by  an  artist  whose 
understanding  of  structure  and  of  surface  model- 
ling is  patent.  The  lessons  therein  provided  should 
be  of  great  value,  even  to  advanced  students. 

Elementary  Craftwork  in  Metal,  by  Alfred  J.  Shirley. 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  5s.  net.)  Primarily 
addressed  to  teachers  and  students  to  provide 
them  with  a  basis  on  which  to  work  in  the  early 
stages  of  handcraft  in  metal,  Mr.  Shirley's  in- 
structions should  prove  useful  to  the  amateur 
who,  with  a  working  knowledge,  enjoys  making 
articles  for  his  home.  A  set  of  models  is  included. 
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IN     THE     AUCTION     ROOMS 


LONDON 

ACTIVITY  in  the  London  auction  market  was 
/\  resumed  during  the  first  week  of  February, 
J  j^  though,  at  the  timeofwriting  there  are  no  note- 
worthy items  to  record;  with  the  exception  of  a  copy 
of  the  first  issue,  first  edition  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  with 
illustrations  by  J.  Tenniel,  London,  1865,  which  was 
sold  at  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley's  for  £945. 

Several  outstanding  events  are,  however,  to  take 
place  later  in  February,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in 
our  next  issue.  A  number  of  others,  for  some  of  which 
the  catalogues  are  already  issued,  are  scheduled  for 
March,  and  present  indications  promise  well  for  the 
second  half  of  the  1935-6  season.  Two  catalogues  of 
silver  are  to  be  disposed  of  during  the  first  week  of 
March,  one  at  Christie's  on  the  4th,  and  one  at 
Sotheby's  on  the  following  day.  Among  the  pieces  in 
the  Christie  catalogue  is  the  Charles  II  peg  tankard 
and  cover  by  John  Plummer,  York,  1673,  illustrated 
on  this  page,  and  a  plain  cylindrical  tankard  7]  in. 
high,  with  spreading  skirt  foot  of  1652  bearing  the 
maker's  mark  AF  (possibly  Anthony  Facketts). 

One  of  the  pieces  to  be  offered  at  Sotheby's  on 
March  5th  is  a  small  mazer  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Drane  which  is  among  the  examples 
of  these  early  bowls  recorded  by  Jackson  who  ascribes 
it  to  about  1530.  Another  is  a  tankard,  of  c.  1690, 
bearing  the  rare  Colchester  mark,  COLCHESTER  in  a 


PEG  TANKARD    VND  i  OVER  :  7%  IN.  HIGH  :  BY  JOHN'  PLUMM1  R 
YORK,    1673    :    TO    BE    SOLD    AT    CHRISTIE'S    OX    MARCH    4TH 


circular  punch  impressed  eight  times.  There  are  various 
other  pieces  in  the  same  catalogue,  which  will  doubt- 
less be  keenly  competed  for,  as,  for  example,  a  parcel 
gilt  sweetmeat  dish  bearing  the  London  hall-marks  of 
1630  and  that  of  W.  Maunday;  a  German  toilet-ser- 
vice of  fifteen  pieces  by  Albrecht  Biller,  Augsburg,  c. 
1720,  which  was  part  of  a  large  service  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Anhalt,  a  portion  of  which  was 
sold  at  Sotheby's  in  1 93 1 ;  a  small  globular  type  tea 
pot  of  1738;  a  gold  cup  and  cover,  weighing  45  oz.  by 
William  Simmons,  1801,  which  according  to  the  in- 
scription was  presented  by  the  officers  serving  at  Goa, 
to  Joshua  Uhthoff,  the  British  Resident;  and  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  early  pomanders,  an  article  on 
which  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  for  April  1934. 
On  March  gth  Sotheby's  are  offering  the  col- 
lection of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  formed  by  the  late 
Captain  S.  Mavrojani  and  on  the  following  day  the 
collection  of  Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine  gold  coins 
belonging  to  Mr.  F.  Nether  ton. 


NEW  YORK 

WHILK  the  second  half  of  the  London  auction 
season  has  as  yet  barely  opened,  New  York  has 
already  seen  the  dispersal  of  several  important  collec- 
tions at  the  American  Art  Association  Anderson  Gal- 
leries. One  of  these  was  the  Emile  Tabbagh  collection 
of  early  Mediterranean  and  Near  Eastern  Art,  which 
realized  8102,015.  Among  the  items  offered  were 
several  important  1 6 1 h -  and  17th-century  carpets  of 
which  an  Ispahan,   19  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft.  4  in.  brought 

5  1  5,200;  a  North-west  Persian  arabesque  1 1  ft.  10 in.  by 
7  ft.  3  in.,  Si 2,000;  an  Ispahan  carpet,  23  ft.  by  1  1  ft. 

9  in.,  Si  1,000;  a  Persian  prayer  rug,  sixteenth  century, 

6  ft.  8  in.  by  4  ft.  5  in.,  S2,ooo;  a  silk  rug,  7  ft.  by  4  ft. 

10  in.,  c.  1625,  S3, 100. 

Noteworthy  items  among  the  pottery  and  glass  were 
ascraffitobowl,  S775;  a  Rhages  bowl,  $600;  a  Sultan- 
abad  iridescent  turquoise  blue  jar,  S450;  the  Syrian 
manganese  violet  glass  flask  of  Antioch  (2nd~3rd  cen- 
tury), Si, 600;  a  Roman  millefiori  glass  bowl  (1st  cen- 
tury), S700;  a  Graeco-Roman  iridescent  green  glazed 
bowl  (c.  1st  century),  S900;  a  Persian  bowl  with  bird 
decoration,  81,050;  a  Samarra  bowl,  $800;  a  Rhages 
octofoil  bowl,  S950;  a  Rhages  bowl,  $  1,600;  a  Persian 
vase  with  bird  decoration,  S750;  a  Rhages  turquoise 
blue  bowl  with  decoration  and  inscriptions  (dated 
1 186),  82,900;  a  Rhages  bowl  with  decoration  and  in- 
scriptions (dated  1187),  $2,500;  a  Persian  bowl  with 
equestrian  figure  decoration,   S700. 
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NEW   YORK   VIEWS 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 


THE  sale  of  the  prints  and  drawings  of  New  York 
views  belonging  to  Mr.  Robert  Goelet  attracted 
an  enthusiastic  audience,  as  no  such  examples  had 
been  offered  at  auction  since  19 17,  when  the  Pyne 
collection  was  sold.  The  items  which  were  arranged 
chronologically  in  the  catalogue  comprised  views  of 
the  City  at  various  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  about  1850;  and  among  them  was 
one  of  the  rare  views  of  Wall  Street  in  1830,  litho- 
graphed in  colour  by  P.  Maverick  after  a  drawing  by 
H.  Reinagle.  Only  three  other  copies  of  this  print  are 
known;  consequently,  the  competition  for  the  present 
example  was  very  marked,  the  hammer  falling  at 
$3,600,  and  equally  keen  for  a  coloured  aquatint  of 
the  City  Hall  1826,  by  I.  Hill  after  a  drawing  by  W.  G. 
Wall,  which  fetched  $2,000. 

Of  the  other  items  New  York  from  Hobuck  Ferry  House, 
New  Jersey  (dated  depicted,  1796),  brought  $375;  New 
York  from  Long  Island  (1800),  $585;  New  York  from 
Weehawk  and  New  York  from  the  Heights,  near  Brooklyn 
(1823),  a  pair,  $700;  New  York  Taken  from  the  Bay  near 
Bedlows  Island  (1836),  $750;  New  York  from  Brooklyn 
Heights  (1837),  $450;  New  York,  Taken  from  Fort 
Columbus,  Governor' 's  Island  (1846),  $450;  all  of  the  fore- 
going are  coloured  aquatints.  Bay  of  New  York  taken 
from  the  Battery  (1851),  a  coloured  lithograph,  brought 
$525 ;  Broadway  and City  Hall  (about  1 8 1 9) ,  a  water-col  our 
drawing,  probably  Klinckowstrom's  original  for  the 
aquatint  by  Akrell,  $775;  View  of  St.  Paul's  Church  and 
the  Broadway  Stages  (1831),  a  coloured  lithograph, 
by  Pendleton,  $950;  Fulton  St.  and  Market  ( 1834),  $390. 
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GARNITURE  OF  TWO  COVER  VASES  AND  A  YEN  YEN  VASE  :   K'ANG  HSI  :  SOLD   AT^OTHEBY'S 


N  this  section,  the  most  important  event  was  the 
dispersal  of  the  library  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Read,  which  brought  a  total  of 
$118,194.50.  While  a  large  number  of  the  works 
offered  were  of  unusual  interest,  the  outstanding  items 
were  the  first  four  folio  editions  of  Shakespeare.  The 
first  folio  which  was  from  the  library  of  Marshall  C. 
Lefferts  realized  $28,000.  According  to  the  history  of 
this  copy  as  given  in  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  Census,  it  was 
'apparently  bought  at  a  miscellaneous  sale  at  Sothe- 
by's by  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Elvey,  London,  June  1892,  for 
£208.  Purchased  Oct.  1892  of  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Elvey 
by  Marshall  C.  Lefferts  of  New  York.  Subsequently 
sold  to  Mr.  George  H.  Richmond,  bcokseller  of  New 
York,  who  disposed  of  it  to  the  present  owner.'  The 
second  and  third  folios,  also  from  the  Lefferts  library 
brought,  respectively,  $1,100  and  $2,400;  the  fourth 
$500;  and  the  Griswold-Ives  copy  of  Shakespeare's 
Poems,  $3,900. 

In  addition  to  other  rare  books  the  catalogue  also 
included  a  collection  of  historical  autographs  and 
manuscripts,  and  letters  by  George  Washington  and 
Benedict  Arnold,  of  which  Benedict  Arnold's  mem- 
orial giving  an  account  of  his  treason  fetched  $2,100; 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  reply  to  Edgar  Allan 
Poe's  dedication  to  her  of  The  Raven  and  other  Poems, 
$1,075;  The  Kilmarnock  Burns,  1786,  $2,800,  Grimm's 
German  Popular  Stories,  illustrated  by  George  Ciuik- 
shank,  London,  1823-6,  $2,000;  M.  T.  Cicero's  Cato 
Major,  or  his  Discourse  of  Old- Age,  printed  by  B.  Frank- 
lin, 1744,  $2,150;  a  letter  by  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
William  Strahan,  $700;  Gray's 
copy  of  An  Elegy  Written  in  a 
Country  Church  Yard,  $600;  fifty- 
eight  letters  and  an  autograph 
memorandum  book  by  General 
Greene,  $3,100;  a  letter  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  James 
Monroe,  $350;  a  letter  by 
Commodore  Paul  Jones,  1779, 
$400;  a  letter  by  John  Keats  to 
Fanny  Brawne,  1820,  $1,450; 
a  letter  by  Charles  Lamb  to 
Dr.  James  Vale  Asbury,  $600; 
a  letter  by  Thomas  Paine  au- 
thor of  Common  Sense,  to  James 
Madison,  1807,  $300;  a  com-  j 
plete  autograph  manuscript  of 
Poe's  poem  For  Annie,  $3,200. 
A  presentation  copy  of  Shelley's 
Adonais,  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  1885 
for  £52,  which  in  1902  fetched 
$2, 1 25  at  the  McKee  sale,  New 
York,  now  brought  $2,600. 
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DRAWINGS     BY    WILLIAM    BLAKE 

FOR  'THE  BOOK  OF  JOB' 

By    PHILIP    HOFER 


TO  William  Blake,  as  much  as  to  almost 
any  artist  or  writer  whom  the  present 
world  reveres,  was  paid  the  ironic  trib- 
ute of  neglect  by  his  own  contemporaries. 
A  hundred  years  later  we  marvel  at  this  in- 
difference; for,  although  there  are  some  to- 
day to  whom  Blake  does  not  particularly  ap- 
peal, even  in  any  of  his  several  abilities,  there 
are  few  who  would  choose  to  ignore  him.  His 


talents  as  artist,  pioneer  in  printing  tech- 
niques, poet,  mystic  and  philosopher  are  too 
well  recognized  for  that.  The  dissenters  are 
largely  those,  one  suspects,  who  consider  the 
present  cult  of  Blake  overdone.  Their  thesis 
is  that  we  may  be  erring  as  foolishly  on  the 
side  of  adoration  as  our  forebears  erred  in 
their  neglect.  But  reasoning  breaks  down  be- 
fore aesthetics,  and  Blake's  audience  to-day  is 
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•THUS  DID  JOB  CONTINUALLY'  :  FROM  THE  WATER  COLOUR  DRAWING  BY  WILLIAM  BLAKE  EXECUTED  FOR  THOMAS  BUTTS 
(THE   FIRST   SERIES    1818-1821)     :     NOW     IN   THE    PIERPONT   MORGAN   LIBRARY  :  SIZE    OF   THE   ORIGINAL,    11    BY   9    INCHES 
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•AND  I  ONLY  AM  ESCAPED  ALONE   TO  TELL  THEE':    PENCIL  AND  INK  FROM 
THE  THIRD   (LINNELL)   SERIES   :   BY    WILLIAM    BLAKE   :  SIZE  4J    x    3i   INCHES 


a  very  much  larger  one  than  it  has  ever  been. 
For  this  audience,  an  important  book  has 
recently  been  issued :  a  descriptive  text,  and 
facsimile  reproductions  of  all  the  water- 
colours,  pencil  drawings,  and  engravings, 
which  William  Blake  made  on  the  theme  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  These  drawings  and  prints 
together  are  probably  Blake's  greatest  artis- 
tic achievement,  as  they  are  also  his  last  com- 
pleted work.  Ostensibly  illustrations  of  the 


'THERE    WERE    NOT    FOUND    WOMEN    FAIR    AS    THE    DAUGHTERS     OF  JOB' 
FROM  THE  WATER-COLOUR  :  FOURTH  (NEW  ZEALAND)  SERIES  :  SIZE  4j    X  3;J  IN. 


Bible  text,  they  are  actually  'inven- 
tions' based  on  the  story,  fraught 
with  elaborate  symbolism.  Thus  in- 
terpreted,they  tell  the  story  of  Blake's 
unhappy  life  and  spiritual  struggle. 
No  other  drawings  he  made  at  any 
time  have  so  intense  a  personal  and 
so  spiritual  a  feeling. 

The  need  for  this  book  is  apparent 
when  one  considers  that  in  all  the 
years  since  Alexander  Gilchrist  pub- 
lished the  first  important  biography 
of  Blake,  in  1863 — the  moment  from 
which  the  true  understanding  of  his 
greatness  is  dated — there  had  been 
no  reproductions  of  the  water-colour 
drawings  which  preceded  the  en- 
gravings,beyond  a  few  unpretentious 
ones  in  auction  sales  catalogues  and 
the  like.  Yet  the  engravings  had  been 
reproduced,  and  published,  no  less  than  four- 
teen times!  The  main  reason  for  this  omis- 
sion is  that  the  drawings  were  widely  scat- 
tered, and,  till  1924,  all  in  private  hands. 
One  series  of  drawings  lay  unrecorded  till 
1928  in  far  off  New  Zealand.  Thus  a  critical 
and  historical  study  of  the  subject  as  a  whole 
had  not  been  possible  till  nearly  1930,  when 
The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  took  the  initi- 
ative, and  sponsored  the  work  which  has  now 
appeared,  after  five  years  of  pains- 
taking research  and  reproduction, 
under  the  Library's  own  imprint. 

It  would  be  pointless  to  relate  here 
the  history  and  interpretation  of  the 
designs  which  are  so  fully  and  ably 
given  in  the  text  of  the  new  pub- 
lication by  Geoffrey  Keynes.  Nor 
would  it  serve  any  useful  purpose 
to  condense  in  this  limited  space 
any  of  the  other  information  con- 
tained in  the  book.  Confining  myself 
to  the  discussion  of  some  one  sub- 
ject not  touched  upon,  I  have  chosen 
to  attempt  an  aesthetic  criticism  of 
the  four  different  series  of  drawings, 
even  though  this  task  would  be  more 
competently  handled  by  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Binyon,  co-editor  of  the  book 
with  Mr.  Keynes.  The  fact  is,  that 
for  diplomatic  reasons  he  did  not 
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'THY  SONS  &  THY  DAUGHTERS   II  /  A7    /  ATING  AND  DRINKING.' 
PENCIL  &  INK  :  THIRD  SERIES  :  SI/I    WITH0U1   BORDER  3J        SJ  IN. 


attempt  it.  Now,  hoping  to  draw  him,  or  an- 
other competent  critic,  out  into  a  detailed 
consideration  of  the  question,  I  shall  try  my 
hand  by  suggesting,  rather  than  dogmatically 
stating,  certain  opinions  which  have  grown 
on  me  from  seeing  and  working  with  the 
drawings,  and  from  comparing  detachedly 
the  almost  faultless  reproductions  in  the  book. 
It  seems  substantially  clear,  for  example, 
even  allowing  for  all  reasonable  differences 
of  taste  and  opinion,  that  the  first  set  of  draw- 
ings which  Blake  made  (between  1818  and 
1 821),  is  decidedly  the  most  important.  This 
series  of  21  water-colours,  executed  for  Tho- 
mas Butts,  Blake's  liberal  early  patron,  is  now 
in  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library-.  Being  his 
first  rendering  of  the  subjects,  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  fresher  and  more  spontaneous  than 
any  of  the  other  series.  The  general  colour 
scheme  is  lighter  and  more  subtle.  And  the 
average  level  of  technical  excellence,  due  to 


the  care  with  which  Blake  worked  as  well  as 
to  his  inspiration,  is  distinctly  the  highest  ex- 
cept for  a  limited  number  of  subjects  in  the 
fourth,  or  New  Zealand,  set. 

Although  it  is  stated  in  Story's  Life  of  Lin- 
nell  that  the  outlines  of  the  second  set  of  water- 
colours  were  traced  by  John  Linnell  on  Sep- 
tember 8th  and  10th,  1821,  from  the  Butts 
series,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Blake  elabor- 
ated, altered,  and  finished  them  in  colour 
himself  for  this  his  younger  patron  and  friend. 
Eighteen  of  the  twenty-one  drawings  in  this 
series  are  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  Lindall  Winthrop  of  New  York.  The  re- 
maining three  drawings  belong  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Emerson,  Mr.  A.  Edward  Newton,  and 
Mr.  Templeton  Crocker  also  in  America.  As 
a  group,  they  are  far  from  being  uninspired 
copies,  even  if  their  technical  excellence  does 
not  equal  the  first  set.  Not  only  is  there  a 
considerable  number  of  changes  in  the  com- 
positions and  details,  but  the  general  colour- 
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'  HV77/  DREAMS   UPON  MY    BED    THOU    SCAREST    ME'     :    WATER-COLOUR    DRAWING    NO.    XI    OF 
THE  FIRST  SERIES    :  EXECUTED  BY  WILLIAM  BLAKE  FOR  THOMAS  BUTTS  :  ORIGINAL  11J  x  9J  IN. 


ing  has  been  strengthened,  enhancing  the 
power  of  certain  designs.  The  thirteenth 
drawing  Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the 
Whirlwind  and  the  nineteenth  Every  Man  also 
gave  him  a  Piece  of  Money  are  examples  to  my 
mind,  of  definite  improvement.  The  second 
drawing  When  the  Almighty  was  still  with  me  is 
distinctly  more  majestic.  The  design  No.  20, 
There  were  not  found  Women  fair  as  the  daughters 
of  Job  is  greatly  changed,  and  remarkably 
improved  over  the  corresponding  drawing  in 
the  first  series,  which  is  so  weak,  and  coloured 
so  curiously,  that  it  actually  suggests  another 
hand  than  Blake's.  However  the  faces  and 
colouring  of  Job  and  his  wife  in  drawing 
seventeen  of  the  first  series,  /  have  heard  thee 
.  .  .  but  now  my  eye  seeth  thee,  have  somewhat 
similar  characteristics. 

After  these  two  groups  of  drawings  had 
been  fully  finished  (roughly  9X12  inches), 
Blake  received  a  commission  for  a  series  of 
engravings  from  Linnell,  which  were  to  be 
only  half  as  large  in  size.  To  obtain  an  idea 
how  they  would  appear,  he  executed  a  series 


of  pencil  sketches  on 
the  reduced  scale  which 
came  into  Linnell's 
possession,  and  more 
recently  into  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Mr. 
T.  H.  Riches  in  Eng- 
land. This  set  is  wholly 
delightful  and  spon- 
taneous even  though 
far  less  ambitious  than 
the  earlier  drawings. 
Only  a  few  of  them, 
mostly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  series,  are 
carried  out  in  detail. 
Otherwise  the  outlines 
alone  are  drawn  at  all 
carefully  and  'short- 
hand' is  adopted  for 
the  balance  of  the  com- 
position. Dashes  of 
water-colour  on  a  few 
drawings,  indicate  a 
general  colour  scheme. 
And  finally  there  are 
again  variations  of 
some  importance  from  the  earlier  designs. 
Drawing  No.  20,  of  Job  and  his  Daughters, 
has  been  further  developed  in  two  sketches. 
Only  in  drawings  Nos.  2  and  3,  is  any  sug- 
gestion given  of  border  designs,  which  were 
carried  out  in  the  engraved  edition. 

The  fourth  series  of  drawings  is,  presum- 
ably, the  final  step  in  preparation  for  these 
engravings.  It  was  the  usual  practice  of  the 
professional  engraver  to  make  a  finished  set 
of  drawings  to  scale,  in  order  to  trace  them, 
and  transfer  them  in  reverse  to  his  copper 
plates.  Nevertheless,  because  these  drawings 
were  not  recorded  at  the  time  of  their  execu- 
tion [circa  1823- 1825),  and  because  they  were 
distinctly  uneven  in  quality,  though  all  care- 
fully finished,  there  was  some  doubt  and  con- 
troversy as  to  their  authenticity  at  the  time 
of  discovery  in  New  Zealand,  where  they  had 
been  taken  about  1850,  by  one  Albin  Martin, 
a  pupil  of  John  Linnell.  Although  this  doubt 
has  since  been  removed  by  a  study  and  com- 
parison of  the  drawings,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  discuss  their  merits  in  relation  to  the  others, 
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must  have  realized  acutely  and  painfully  that 
it  really  mattered  little  to  the  world  whether 
he  was  careful  or  not.  It  is  a  pity  that  none  of 
the  sets  of  drawings — not  even  the  New  Zea- 
land set,  which  has  a  title  for  the  first  time — 
has  the  borders  which  we  find  in  the  engrav- 
ings. To  be  sure  they  are  not  always  appropri- 
ate to  the  subject  they  surround,  but  they  are 
none  the  less  charming  in  themselves.  The 
question  arises  whether  any  studies  for  these 
marginal  decorations  were  ever  made  beyond 
the  few  shorthand  abbreviations  surrounding 
two  of  the  pencil  sketches.  Will  some  day  a 
series  of  them  be  discovered  on  a  closet  shelf 
in  some  far-off  land  to  add  yet  another  chap- 
ter to  the  story  of  Blake's  Job?  Or  were  the 
designs  directly  drawn  on  the  copper? 

All  that  is  certain,  in  any  event,  is  that  the 
subject  is  not  exhausted — even  with  The  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  Library's  ambitious  publica- 
tion. Already,  after  the  plates  for  it  were  fin- 
ished and  the  text  was  in  the  press,  an  inci- 


as  they  are  in  my  possession.  Not  that  my 
prejudice  is  in  favour  of  them  as  against  the 
other  series;  for  it  is  not.  One  or  two  draw- 
ings alone  seem  to  me  to  improve  upon 
earlier  subjects:  particularly  the  much- 
quoted  No.  20.  Here  the  final  composition  is 
completely  evolved,  as  Geoffrey  Keynes  and 
Laurence  Binyon  say,  with  'a  great  gain  in 
felicity.'  However,  a  number  of  other  draw- 
ings in  this  series  are  definitely  weak,  and  the 
dark  colouring  which  resembles  the  second 
series  has  sometimes  been  applied  rather  per- 
functorily. Again  the  thought  arises  that 
another  hand  besides  Blake's  may  have  com- 
pleted such  drawings.  It  is  this  inequality 
which  gave  grounds  for  the  controversy  at 
the  time  the  series  was  so  suddenly  discovered 
in  distant  New  Zealand. 

Someone,  therefore,  should  make  a  study 
of  the  subject  of  Blake's  'assistants' — if,  in- 
deed, he  actually  ever  had  any.  Members  of 
the  Butts  family  have  been  suggested,  as  also 
John  Linnell,  and  his 
pupils.  But  most  often 
it  is  Blake's  complete- 
ly devoted,  and  there- 
fore presumably  unin- 
spired wife,  Catherine, 
who  is  blamed.  That 
she  helped  him  to  col- 
our copies  of  the  'pro- 
phetic' books  is  hardly 
open  to  question.  But 
the  contention  that 
Blake  had  other  assist- 
ants is  really  doubtful ; 
for  there  was  hardly  a 
time  in  his  life  when  he 
could  have  afforded 
such  a  luxury.  Person- 
ally, I  think  that  too 
much  importance  has 
been  attached  to  the 
variation  in  the  qual- 
ity of  his  drawings.  I 
think  Blake  like  every 
other  artist,  and  more 
than  most,  was  un- 
equal in  his  work.  In 
the  light   of  contem- 

r>«mmr,'«^;ffQ».o„^0  UQ  'THEX  THE  LORD  ANSWERED  JOB  OUT  OF  THE  WHIRLWIND' :  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWING  :  NO   XIII 
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dental  preliminary  drawing,  now  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  Warrington  and  an  unknown 
state  of  an  early  engraving,  which  Mr. 
Keynes  purchased,  have  turned  up  in  the 
auction  rooms  in  London.  These  must  be 
studied  and  eventually  published. 

Therefore  the  interest  in  Blake  is  not  likely 
to  die  down.  Rather,  I  believe,  it  will  grow 
as  we  become  more  interested  in  psychology, 
and  the  study  of  the  human  mind.  No  artist 
is  more  intellectual  than  Blake;  no  artist 
more  imaginative,  and  unconcerned  with 
ordinary  representation.  These  character- 
istics are  definitely  in  the  main  line  of  modern 
artistic  development.  Thus  Blake  may  yet 
prove  to  have  contributed  his  share  to  pro- 
gress, rather  than  to  have  remained  standing 
aside  from  its  path,  as  many  have  heretofore 


supposed,  a  lonely  and  majestic  figure.  Yet 
does  he  occupy  a  niche,  unique  and  apart, 
providing  an  inexhaustible  stimulus  and  a 
fount  of  inspiration  to  all  who  can  pro- 
fit by  a  sympathetic  study  of  his  life  and 
work.  That  interest  in  Blake  is  growing  has 
been  proved  by  the  eager  competition  shown 
by  collectors  when  the  important  series  of 
books  with  hand-coloured  prints  came  up  for 
sale  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  as  recently  as  last 
February.  The  collection  was  that  of  the  late 
Sir  Algernon  Methuen,  Bt.,  and  the  principal 
items  were  originally  the  property  of  Blake's 
friend,  Thomas  Butts.  Three  of  these  works 
alone,  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience,  The  Book 
of  Thel  and  Visions  of  the  Daughters  of  Albion, 
showed  a  rise  in  the  aggregate,  in  thirty  years, 
of  more  than  £i  ,500  above  their  previous  cost. 


'EVERY   MAN   ALSO   GAVE   HIM    A    PIECE   OF   MONEY'    :   FROM   THE  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWING  NO.  XIX   OF  THE   SECOND   (LINNELL) 
SERIES    :    THE    OUTLINES    OF    THIS    SET    WERE    POSSIBLY    TRACED    IN    BY   JOHN    LINNELL  :  SIZE   OF  THE   ORIGINAL  IS   11  ft    X    9   IN. 
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By    EDWARD    WENHAM 


SEVERAL  reasons  might  be  adduced  to 
explain  the  fashion  of  adding  silver  and 
silver-gilt  mounts  to  Chinese  porcelain 
and  to  European  and  Near  Eastern  pottery 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  So  far  as  the 
Chinese  porcelain  and  the  pottery  of  the  Turk- 
ish school  are  concerned,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  the  novelty  of  the  shapes  and 
the  rarity  and  beauty  of  the  objects  them- 
selves, prompted  the  addition  of  the  mounts. 
But  these  attributes  cannot  be  suggested  as  a 
reason  for  the  similar  elaboration  found  with 
the  stoneware  jugs  which  were  so  popular 
during  the  Elizabethan  period;  for  most  of 
these  jugs  are  of  the  brown  mottled  ware, 
known  as  'tiger-ware,'  which  was  made  at 
the  German  potteries.  There  is,  however, 
another  type  of  stoneware  with  a  greyish 
body,  made  at  Siegburg  and  elsewhere  in 
Germany,  jugs  of  which  with  English  silver 
mounts  may  still  be  acquired;  and  examples 
of  glazed  earthenware  often  ascribed  to  Eng- 
lish potteries  also  appear  occasionally. 

Chinese  porcelain  with  English  sixteenth- 
century  mounts,  however,  comes  under  the 
category  of 'rare  rarities,'  for  most  of  the  ex- 
amples are  in  private  collections,  or  in  mu- 
seums. And  even  if  all  the  Chinese  pieces  that 
reached  England  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury had  been  preserved,  the  number  would 
not  be  large,  as  there  was  no  direct  trading 
between  China  and  this  country  until  after 
1640,  when  the  East  India  Company  was 
granted  a  concession  in  Canton.  Previous  to 
that  time,  the  East  India  Company  had  been 
prevented  from  establishing  themselves  in 
China  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  and 
had  traded  from  Gombroon,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  although,  as  Dr.  S.  W.  Bushell  men- 
tions,* 'In  1 63 1,  among  the  wares  and  mer- 
chandise allowed  to  be  imported  from  India, 
a  catalogue  includes  "china  dishes  and  pus- 
lanes  of  all  sorts."  ' 

Between  the  silver-mounts  found  with  the 

*   Oriental  Ceramic  Art,  by  S.  W.  Bushell,  M.D.,  1899. 
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No.  I.— CELADON   BOWL  :  SILVER-GILT   MOUNTS  :  C.  1500  :  GIVEN, 
IN   1530,    BY   ARCHBISHOP   WARHAM   TO   NEW  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 


porcelain  and  those  with  the  pottery  objects, 
there  is  no  very  wide  difference  in  the  styles, 
though,  possibly  the  mounts  of  the  former 
are,  in  some  instances,  more  elaborate  in  the 
ornamental  treatment.  One  notable  excep- 
tion, however,  which  should  be  mentioned  is 
the  pale  green  celadon  bowl  (No.  i)  said  to 
have  been  given,  in  about  1530,  to  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  by  Archbishop  Warham,  Fel- 
low of  New  College,  1475.  This  bowl  is  gener- 
ally accepted  as  the  earliest  piece  of  Chinese 
porcelain  to  be  brought  to  England,  the 
mounts,  which  are  silver-gilt,  being  ascribed 
to  circa  1500.  The  lip-band  has  a  small  mould- 
ing with  a  belt  of  four-leaved  floral  motifs,  a 
similar  ornamental  belt  being  punched  a- 
round  the  bold  moulded  band  which  has  a 
rayed  serrated  fringe  resembling  those  of 
early  mazers.  Other  sections  of  the  mounts 
are  equally  Gothic  in  character,  but  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  mounts  with  the 
Warham    bowl    bear   no   marks. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  specimens  of 
blue  and  white  Chinese  porcelain  to  reach 
England  are  the  Trenchard  bowls,  which,  it 
is  believed,  were  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Trench- 
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ard  in  1506  by  Philip  and  Joan  of  Austria, 
when  their  ship  was  driven  by  a  storm  into 
Weymouth,  where  Sir  Thomas,  then  sheriff, 
entertained  them.  Hutchins,  in  his  History  of 
Dorset,  first  published  in  1774,  speaks  of  these 
bowls  as  being  'of  Oriental  china  one  of 
which  is  inclosed  in  massive  silver  gilt  Mor- 
esco  pattern.'  Gulland,  who  illustrates  one  of 
them,*  suggests  that  the  bowls  themselves 
probably  date  from  the  Hung-chih  period 
(1488-1506),  but  that  it  is  just  possible  they 
belong  to  the  Ch'eng-hua  period  (1465-88). 
And  he  quotes  a  letter  he  received  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop  who  personally 
examined  the  bowls  in  about  1844. 

Mr.  Winthrop  who,  Gulland  is  careful  to 
note,  'sometimes  writes  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  sometimes  from  Boston,  U.S.A.' 
describes  them  as: 

A  pair  of  7  or  8  inch  bowls  .  .  .  decorated  with  (in 
blue  under  the  glaze)  lightly  sketched  flowers.  .  .  . 
The  porcelain  was  rather  greyish  and  not  of  fine  qual- 
ity. .  .  .  The  better  bowl  of  the  two  was  enclosed  in  a 
*  Chinese  Porcelain,  by  W.  G.  Gulland,  191 1. 


; 
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No.  II.— THE  LENNARD  CUP  :  PORCELAIN  BOWL  :  MING  DYNASTY 
SILVER-GILT    MOUNTS    LONDON     1569-70     :     MAKERS     MARK     FK 


No.     Ha.— DETAILS    OF    ORNAMENTATION    ON    COVER    OF    NO.  II 

handsome  silver-gilt  mount  of  strapwork  with  nothing 
Moresco  about  it.  ...  I  took  off  the  mount  .  .  .  and 
found  the  metal  bearing  London  hall-marks  made  of 
a  date  quite  forty  years  later  than  King  Phillip's  visit 
to  Weymouth. 

The  mounts  are  almost  identical  in  style  to 
those  of  the  Burghley  House  bowls,  even  to 
the  mermaid  handles  and  double-twist  tail. 
According  to  Gulland,  these  bowls  were  at  that 
time  (191 1 )  owned  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Lane. 
Where  hall-marked,  the  mounts  of  most  of 
the  known  specimens  date  from  the  last  two 
decades  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  though, 
as  recently  as  1932,  the  porcelain  cup  (Nos. 
ii  and  ii«),  with  silver-gilt  cover  and  mounts 
bearing  the  London  hall-marks  for  1569-70, 
was  sold  at  Sotheby's;  it  is  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Percival  David,  Bart.,  F.S.A.f 
Though  somewhat  indistinct  in  the  photo- 
graph, the  outside  of  the  cup  is  lightly  incised 
with  floral  scrolls  under  the  glaze,  while  the 
inside  is  painted  with  a  monster  and  trellis  in 
blue,  and,  at  the  base,  inside,  are  the  four 
characters  ch'ang  ming  fu  kuei  (long  life,  riches 
and  honour)  arranged  as  on  a  'cash'  or  coin. 
With  the  silverwork,  there  is  evidence  of  high 
technique,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of 

■j"  Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain  in  the  Collection  of  Sir  Percival 
David,  Bart.,  F.S.A.,  Plate  CLIII,  by  R.  L.  Hobson. 
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No.  III.— LATE   MING    BLUE    AND   WHITE    JAR  :  THE  SILVER-GILT 
MOUNTS  ENGLISH  :  LATE  SIX  1 1  I  Mil   CENT!   EO       HEIGHT  7i   IN. 


the  strapwork  round  the  spool-shaped  knop 
of  the  cover  and  in  the  engraved  work  on  the 
wide  rim;  the  latter  being  four  strapwork 
panels  enclosing  various  animals,  insects  and 
reptiles,  possibly  copied  from  some  early 
illustrations.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
cup  formerly  had  a  stem,  and  the  style  of  the 
cover,  which  resembles  that  of  some  early 
Elizabethan  standing  cups,  would  tend  to 
support  this.  It  was  sold  by  order  of  Sir  Ste- 
phen Lennard,  Bart.,  and  is  thought  to  have 
descended  from  Samuel  Lennard  ( 1 553- 1 6 1 8) 
the  founder  of  the  branch  of  the  family 
which  settled  in  West  Wickham,   Kent. 

The  most  celebrated  group  of  Chinese  por- 
celain with  English  sixteenth-century  mounts 
are  the  four  sold  by  Christie's  at  the  Burghley 
House  sale,  in  1888,  consisting  of  a  bottle- 
shaped  ewer,  13I  in.  high,  a  circular  basin, 
or  dish,  14J  in.  diameter,  and  two  bowls, 
each  about  9  in.  diameter,  all  of  the  Wan  Li 
period,  the  first  two  of  which  are  illustrated 


(Nos.  vii  and  viii).  The  ewer  is  painted  with 
birds  and  flowers  in  blue.  The  silver-gilt  foot  is 
connected  to  the  shoulder-band  by  six  verti- 
cal straps  ornamented  with  foliage  and  cher- 
ub heads ;  and  the  handle,  formed  as  a  mer- 
maid with  double-twist  tail,  fastened  to  the 
shoulder-band  and  the  domical  cover,  which 
is  surmounted  by  three  dolphins  support- 
ing a  small  finial.  The  basin  has  a  silver-gilt 
rim  and  foot  connected  by  four  straps,  each 
in  the  form  of  a  terminal  figure;  the  two 
smaller  bowls  having  similar  mounts  with 
the  addition  of  two  mermaid  handles  of  the 
same  form  as  that  of  the  ewer.  The  mounts 
of  the  ewer  and  one  of  the  bowls  bear  the 
maker's  mark,  three  trefoils  slipped,  but 
those  of  the  other  two  pieces  are  unmarked. 
These  specimens  were  acquired  by  the  late 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  are  illustrated  in  the 
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No.  IV.— BLUE  AND  WHITE  WINE-JUG   :  MING  DYNASTY  :  SILVER- 
GILT  MOUNTS  :  LONDON  HALL-MARKS  FOR  1585-6  :  HEIGHT  10  IN. 
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catalogue  of  his  collection.*  In 
1 895,  they  were  loaned  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  by  Mr.  William  Agnew  who 
purchased  them  at  the  Burghley 
House  sale.  It  is  believed  that  they 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Cecil  family  since  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  and  Mr.  Cosmo  Monk- 
house,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Exhibition  Catalogue,  f  suggested 
that  'perhaps  it  was  out  of  the 
same  "parcel"  of  china  that  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Burghley  offered 
Queen  Elizabeth  one  porringer  of 
"white  porselyn"  garnished  with 

*  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Old  Plate  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  by  E.  Alfred  Jones,  1908. 

t  Catalogue  of  Blue  and  White  Oriental  Porcelain,  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  1895. 


No.    V.— BOTTLE-SHAPED   EWER    :    PERIOD    OF    WAN  LI    (1573-1619) 
MOUNTS  ENGLISH  :  END  OF  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  :  HEIGHT  11  J  IN. 


No.  VI.— BOWL  :  PERIOD  OF  WAN  LI  :  MOUNTS  ENGLISH  :  END  OF  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


gold,  and  Mr.  Robert  Cecill  a  "cup  of 
greene  pursselyne"  as  New  Year's  gifts  in 
1587  88.'  And  that  the  original  'parcel' 
comprised  some  goodly  number  of  pieces 
may  perhaps  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  at 
the  Burghley  House  sale,  there  were,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ewer  and  bowls  already  referred 
to,  nineteen  items  of  porcelain  mounted  in 
silver,  among  which  were  tea-pots.  We  might 
even  speculate  as  to  whether  another  piece 
from  the  same  'parcel'  may  have  been  the 
'great  Porcelain  Bason  sett  in  a  foot  and 
frame  of  silver  gilt  with  two  handles,'  men- 
tioned as  being  among  the  treasures  belong- 
ing to  Charles  I  in  An  Inventorie  Of  the  Person- 
ale  Estate  of  ye  late  King  which  was  sold  by  Acte 
qfParlt.%  " 

Among  the  specimens  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  is  the  porcelain  wine-jug 
(No.  iv),  the  mounts  of  which  bear  the  Lon- 
don hall-marks  for  1585-6  and  the  same 
maker's  mark  as  that  on  the  ewer  and  bowl 
from  Burghley  House.  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  jug  has  no  shoulder-band  nor  straps,  and 
for  that  reason  lacks  something  of  the  rich- 
ness, although  the  absence  of  the  straps  may 
possibly  be  explained  by  the  body  of  the  jug 
itself  being  divided  into  panels  by  eight  ribs. 

Two  important  blue  and  white  pieces  (Nos. 
v  and  vi)  which  have  remained  in  England 
were  loaned  by  the  Baron  and  Baroness 
Bruno  Schroder  to  the  Exhibition  of  Late 
Elizabethan  Art,  in  1926.  The  bowl  (6|-  in. 
diameter)  has  two  handles,  each  in  the  form 

%  MS.  in  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  Library. 
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No.    VII.— THE    BURGHLEY  HOUSE    BASIN  :   141    IN.    DIAM.    :    MOUNTS    LATE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 


of  a  terminal  figure,  with  again  the  double- 
twist  tail,  while  four  straps,  connecting  the 
foot  and  rim-mount,  are  ornamented  with 
rosettes.  And  though  it  bears  no  marks  and 
there  are  noticeable  differences  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  details,  the  general  style  is  suffi- 
ciently similar  to  indicate  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  same  school,  if  not  the  same  gold- 
smith, as  the  Burghley  House  ewer  and  bowls. 

The  other  specimen,  loaned  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Schroder,  is 
a  pear-shaped  ewer  with  silver-gilt  mounts  of 
a  particularly  elaborate  character.  The  cover 
takes  the  usual  domical  form  embossed  in  the 
manner  typical  of  the  period;  it  has  a  spool- 
shaped  knop  resembling  that  of  No.  ii,  which 
is  surmounted  by  three  dolphins  as  in  No. 
viii.  The  deep  neck-band  is  finely  engraved, 
while  the  shoulder-band  has  a  leaf-like  fringe 
above  and  below.  The  straps  with  this  ewer 
are  ornamented  with  a  terminal  figure, 
bunches  of  fruit  and  drapery,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious from  the  handling  of  the  details  that 
they  were  the  work  of  a  designer  well  versed 
in  the  Renaissance  arts;  and  the  same  ap- 
plies to  the  S-shaped  handle  which  is  en- 
graved with  a  terminal  figure  and  flowers. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  specimens  do 
still  become  available,  even  if  only  occasion- 
ally. Such,  however,  are  usually  the  small 
blue  and  white  wine-jugs  of  the  type  illus- 
trated (Nos.  ix  and  x).  Not  that  these  with 
Elizabethan  mounts  are  numerous,  for  as  Mr. 
R.  L.  Hobson  notes,*  though  'in  the  reign  of 

*  Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  by  R.  L.  Hobson,  1915. 


Wan  Li  .  .  .  the  Por- 
tuguese traders  had  al- 
ready made  their  way 
to  the  Far  East  and 
brought  back  Chinese 
porcelain  for  European 
use  .  . .  it  was  still  a  rare 
material  in  England.' 
With  the  mounts  of 
the  small  jugs,  there 
are  interesting  varia- 
tions. Frequently  the 
metal  work  is  quite 
simple,  as  in  the  case 
of  No.  ix,  where  the 
mounts  are  restricted 
to  a  plain  moulded  foot  with  a  small  cresting 
and  four  equally  simple  vertical  straps  con- 
necting the  shoulder-band.  This  particular  jug 
resembles  closely  an  unmounted  one  of  the 
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No.  \  III— THE  BURGHLEY  HOUSE  EWER  :  PAINTED  IN  BLUE  :  WAN 
LI  PERIOD  :  HEIGHT  13*   IN.  :  MOUNTS  LATE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
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No.   IX.— WINE-JUG  WITH    RUSTIC   SPOUT  AND   FOLIATED   MOUTH 
WAN  LI  PERIOD  :  MOUNTS  ENGLISH  :    LATE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


everyday  use.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in 
the  specimen  illustrated  (No.  iii)  which  is 
in  the  Salting  Collection.  Some  Elizabethan 
goldsmith  conceived  the  idea  of  adapting  a 
small  ovoid  jar  as  a  tankard;  and  he  skilfully 
achieved  this  by  adding  a  silver-gilt  spread- 
ing foot,  an  engraved  rim-mount,  to  which  is 
attached  a  handsome  cast  scroll  handle  in 
the  form  of  a  terminal  figure,  and  mounting 
the  porcelain  cover  in  a  small  bezel  with  a 
thumb   piece    hinged    to    the   handle. 

For  permission  to  reproduce  the  examples 
illustrated  with  this  article,  I  would  acknow- 
ledge my  indebtedness  to:  The  Warden  of 
New  College,  Oxford  (No.  i) ;  Messrs.  Soth- 
eby  (Nos.  ii  and  iia) ;  Messrs.  Christie,  Man- 
son  &  Wood  (Nos.  vii  and  viii) ;  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  (Nos.  iii  and  iv) ;  the  Baron 
and  Baroness  Bruno  Schroder  (Nos.  v  and  vi) ; 
Messrs.  Crichton  Bros.  (No.  ix) ;  and  Messrs. 
S.J.  Phillips  (No.  x).  I  am  indebted  also  to 
Mr.  J.  R.  Bailey,  Secretary  of  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  for  allowing  me  to  reproduce 
the  photographs  of  Nos.  v  and  vi. 

The  second  part  of  this  article  will  deal 
with  various  types  of  jugs  with  English  six- 
teenth-century silver  or  silver-gilt  mounts. 


Wan  Li  period  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
also  has  a  rustic  spout,  foliated  mouth  and  pan- 
elled body.  The  other  small  jug,  while  similar 
in  form  and  decoration,  is  of  the  type  with  the 
short  bulbous  spout  on  the  shoulder  made  for 
the  Persian  market,  and  doubtless  brought  to 
England  by  the  East  India  Company.  Here, 
the  mounts  are  both  heavier  and  more  or- 
nate ;  they  are  interesting,  too,  as  an  example 
of  ingenuity  in  fitting  the  spout  without  the 
use  of  a  foot-mount  and  shoulder-band  with 
connecting  straps.  With  jugs  of  this  type,  as 
for  example  one  with  the  wolf-head  spout  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  spout 
is  usually  held  in  place  by  straps  fastened  to 
a  band  around  the  base  of  the  bulbous  pro- 
jection of  the  porcelain  body,  this  band  being, 
in  turn,  fastened  to  one  of  the  straps  connect- 
ing the  foot  and  shoulder-band. 

That  relatively  unimportant  pieces  of 
Chinese  porcelain  were  highly  valued  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  perhaps  specially 
evident  in  the  adaptation  of  small  objects  to 


No.    X.— CHINESE    JUG     OF    TYPE    MADE    FOR    PERSIAN    MARKET 
SPOUT  AND  MOUNTS  ARE  ENGLISH  :  LATE    SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
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EARLY    BOOKS    OF    THE    SWORD 

No.  II-GERMAN,  DUTCH  &  SWEDISH 

By  CHARLES  RICHARD  CAMMELL 


HOWEVER  much  indebted, 
first  to  Italian  and  later  to 
French  methods  of  swordplay, 
German  swordsmen  were  never  with- 
out a  formidable  reputation  in  Eu- 
rope. They  clearly  transmuted  foreign 
methods  into  a  style  suited  to  their 
national  temperament,  and,  while 
developing  the  art  of  the  rapier  to 
their  needs,  retained  the  use  of  es- 
sentially German  types  of  sword, 
the  long  two-handed  Schwerdt  and 
the  short  curved  Diisack.  Moreover, 
the  early  German  sword-books  are 
revelations  of  the  athletic  character 
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No.  II.—  Win  H  m  II    SHOWING    RAPIER    PLAY  1- ROM   THI    llilliniill 
SUTORIUM    OF    BADEN,  PUBLISHED    AT    FRANKFOR1   i  i\ -l  III  -MAIN, 
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No.  I.      1  111  I    PAGI     (II     /  /  i  III  111  <  II,  1558  (ERAXKFORT-ON-THE 
MAIN")  :  THE  WOODCUTS  INSPIRED  BY  DRAWINGS  OF  A.  DORER 


of  the  nation,  comprising,  as  they  do,  treatises, 
not  only  on  the  use  of  the  several  arms  taught 
in  the  fencing  schools  'outre  Rhin,'  but  on 
many  practical  modes  of  self-defence  against 
every  variety  of  weapon,  as  well  as  on  wrest- 
ling, vaulting,  and  all  kinds  of  physical  exer- 
cise calculated  to  strengthen  and  make  supple 
the  fencer's  body. 

As  might  be  expected,  also,  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  typography,  and  the  illustra- 
tions to  the  German  books  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Italian,  Spanish  or 
French  volumes.  If  Michelangelo  Buonarroti 
was  in  all  probability  the  designer  of  the 
admirable  plates  to  Camillo  Agrippa's  trea- 
tise, Albrecht  Diirer's  brilliant  drawings  for 
the  Oplodidaskalia,  sive  armorum  tractandorum 
meditatio,  the  original  MS.  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Magdalenen  Library  at  Breslau, 
certainly  inspired  the  woodcuts  which  adorn 
the  Gothic  Letter  Fechtbuch  of  1558  (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  small  410).  According  to 
so  eminent  an  authority  as  Dr.  Karl  Wass- 
mannsdorff,  this  book,  the  frontispiece  of 
which  is  here  reproduced  (No.  i),  is  the  work 
of  Christian  Egenolff,  from  whose  printing 
house  it  was  issued.  The  Oplodidaskalia  has 
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No.    III.— WOODCUT    ILLUSTRATION   OF   DVSACK    PLAY  :  FROM  JOACHIM  MEYER,  STRASBURG,   1570 


been  reproduced  in  facsimile  with  a  disserta- 
tion by  Friedrich  Dornhoffer  (Vienna  and 
Leipzig,  1 910,  folio).  In  this  admirable  re- 
production the  designs  of  the  Nuremberg 
master  may  be  studied  in  all  their  beauty. 
Another  important  illustrated  treatise  of 
which  no  early  printed  edition  appeared  is 


No.  IV—  GUARD  WITH  RAPIER  AND  CLOAK,  MODELLED  ON  AGRIPPA  :  FROM   JOACHIM   MEYER,  1570 


the  Kampfbuch  or  Fecht- 
buch  of  Hans  Thal- 
hoffer.  Of  the  several 
manuscript  copies  ex- 
tant,  that  in  the 
Gotha  Library,  dated 
1443,  appears  to  be 
the  earliest,  and  has 
been  reproduced  in 
facsimile.  The  illus- 
trations to  Thalhoffer 
comprise,  besides  fen- 
cing, 'all  in  fighting,' 
and  wrestling,  some 
striking  representa- 
tions of  the  combats 
of  armoured  knights 
in  'champ  clos.'  The 
earliest  extant  printed 
treatise  on  the  art  of 
fencing  is  the  work  of 
Andre  Paurnfeindt, 
'freyfechter  czu  Vienn  in  Osterreich,'  pub- 
lished in  Vienna,  1516  (oblong  4to) :  its  wood- 
cuts illustrate  the  use  of  the  Schwerdt,  of  the 
Diisack,  and  of  the  Stange  (quarterstaff).  This 
book  comprises  the  German  original  of  the 
earliest  extant  French  printed  treatise,  La  noble 
science  desjoueursd'espee  (see  Article  I  of  thisseries, 

The  Connoisseur. 
February,  1936). 
We  now  arrive  at 
what  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  important 
manuals  offence  ever 
printed  in  Germany. 
This  book  is  the  Griind- 
liche  Beschreibung  der 
freyen,  Ritterlichen  und 
Adelichen  Kunst  des 
Fechtens,  etc.,  by  Joa- 
chim Meyer,  'Frey- 
fechter zu  Strasburg,' 
which  appeared  in 
that  city  in  1570  (ob- 
long 4to) ,  and  of 
which  the  second  edi- 
tion was  published  in 
Augsburg,  1 6 1  o.  Mey- 
er's treatise  has  a  fron- 
tispiece and  seventy- 
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three  splendid  wood- 
cuts, displaying  the 
whole  art  of  German 
swordsmanship  —  rap- 
ier, rapier  and  dagger, 
Schwerdt,  and  Diisack. 
Our  illustration,  No. 
iii,  shows  practice  with 
the  last  named,  and 
exclusively  German 
weapon.  No.  iv  shows, 
in  a  spirited  design, 
the  German  guard 
with  rapier  and  cloak, 
which  is  clearly  mod- 
elled on  a  guard  of  the 
great  Italian  master, 
Agrippa.  In  the  back- 
ground of  this  woodcut 
we  see  the  contests  of 
rapier  and  cloak  play, 
and  of  rapier  versus 
spear.  A  volume  of  con- 
siderable interest  is  the 
New   Kunstliches  Fecht- 

buch  of  Jacob  Sutorium  (Sutor)  of  Baden, 
published  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1612 
(4to).  This  book,  which  is  very  rare,  contains 
ninety-four  woodcuts  in  the  text  (see  No.  ii), 
and  expounds  an  archaic  style  of  swordplay, 
little  influenced  by  the  celebrated  Italian 
systems  of  the  time, 
which  had  greatly  sim- 
plified and  perfected 
the  science  of  the  spada. 
Sutor's  book  has  been 
reproduced  in  facsim- 
ile by  J.  Scheible  at 
Stuttgart  in  1849. 
A  work  of  definite 
importance  to  Teuton- 
ic fencing  was  the  Neues 
Kunstliches  Fechtbuch  des 
Weitberiimten  und  viel  er- 
fahrnen  Italienischen 
Fechtmeister  Hieronimo 
Cavalcabo:  a  German 
translation  of  a  French 
version  ( Traite pour  tirer 
des  armes,  Rouen,  i6og), 
published  at  Leipzig, 
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No.  V.— ENGRAVED  TITLE  I'AGE  OF  SEBASTIAN  HEUSLER'S  BOOK  :  PUBLISHED  AT  NUREMBERG,  1615 


1611-1612  (oblong  4to)  with  six  spirited 
copperplates  hors  texte.  The  treatise  of  Cav- 
alcabo, one  of  a  family  of  illustrious  Bolog- 
nese  masters,  exists  only  in  the  French  and 
German:  no  copy  of  the  Italian  original 
would  seem  now  to  be  extant.  The  important 


No.   VI.— PORTRAIT  OF  JOHANN   ANDREAS  SCHMIDT  IN  HIS   FENCING  SCHOOL  :  NUREMBERG,  1713 
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No.  VII— FENCERS  ENGAGED  IN  RAPIER  PLAY  FROM  THE  FECHT- 
KING    UND    VOLTIGIER   BUCH    OF   J.    G.    PASCHEN,    1667    EDITION 


work  of  Sebastian  Heiisler  'Kriegsman  und 
Freyfechter  von  Niirnberg,'  is  next  to  be 
considered.  First  published  at  Nuremberg  in 
1615  (oblong  4-to),  and  reissued  there  1617 
and  1630,  it  contains  an  engraved  title  (No. 
v)  and  more  than  one  hundred  spirited  cop- 
perplate illustrations.  Heiisler's  system  is 
avowedly  based  on  the  Italian  and  French 
schools,  'Sig.  Salvator  Fabri  da  Padoa'  and 
'Sig.  Rudol.  Capo  di  Ferro'  in  particular. 
The  beautiful  plate  showing  'The  Lunge,' 
which  appeared  in  the  first  article  of  this 
series  (p.  87),  was  reproduced  from  Capo 
Ferro  in  161 7  and  in  1630.  Other  plates  are 


from  Fabris,  but  of  inferior  execution,  and 
with  the  nude  figures  more  or  less  clothed. 

Remarking  en  passant  the  oblong  410  of 
Hans  Wilhelm  Schoffer,  von  Dietz,  'Fecht- 
Meister  in  Marpurg,'  (Marpurg,  1620)  we 
proceed  to  the  Fee  ht- Ring  und  Voltigier  Buck 
of  Johann  Georg  Paschen,  or  Pascha,  first 
printed  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  1661  (folio), 
reprinted  1664,  -67,  -73,  -83.  The  book  has 
numerous  copperplates  showing  swordplay, 
wrestling  and  vaulting.  These  illustrations 
are  so  arranged,  four  in  a  column,  that  the 
figures  appear  almost  to  move  as  in  a  cine- 
matograph (see  No.  vii) .  A  very  rare  book  is 
the  Stoss  und  Hieb,  'Thrust  and  Cut'  (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1661,  oblong  4to)  with 
copperplates  showing  small  boldly  designed 
figures.  The  Fecht-Kunst  of  the  French  maitre, 
Jean  Daniel  L'Ange  (Heidelberg,  1664,  ob- 
long 4to)  has  a  portrait  of  the  master  and 
sixty-one  fine  copperplates  (Second  Edition, 
Diisseldorff,  1708,  oblong  4to).  Another 
Fecht-Kunst,  that  of  Johann  Andreas  Schmidt 
(Nuremberg,  17 13,  small  oblong  410)  has 
numerous  highly  original  copperplates,  in- 
cluding a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Schmidt  in 
his  'salle  d'armes'  (see  No.  vi).  The  Fecht- 
und  Schirm-Kunst  (Nuremberg  and  Frankfort, 
1 7 15,  oblong  4to)  is  the  work  of  an  Irish 
fencing  master;  for  if  France  had  her  Daniel 
O' Sullivan,  Germany  had  her  'Alexander 
Doyle  aus  Irrland  gebiirtig.'  The  book  has 
Doyle's  portrait  and  fifty-nine  strongly  de- 
signed copperplates  of  small-swordplay.  A 
notable  French  master  in  Germany  was 
Jean  Jamain  de  Beaupre,  'maitre  en  fait 
d'armes  de  Son  Altesse  Serenissime  Elector- 
ale  de  Baviere  a  la  celebre  Universite  d'ln- 
golstatt,'  where  his  book  of  instruction  ap- 
peared in  1 72 1  (4to)  with  French  and  Ger- 
man texts  and  fine  full-page  copperplates  of 
the  small-sword. 

Two  remarkable  books  remain  for  de- 
scription, representing  respectively  contribu- 
tions in  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  languages  to 
the  early  literature  of  the  sword.  The  Scherm- 
ofte-Wapen-Kunst,  by  Johannes  Georgius  Bruch- 
ius,  was  printed  for  the  author  at  Leyden, 
1 67 1  (oblong  4to),  and  contains  a  brilliant 
portrait  of  the  master  (No.  viii)  and  numerous 
etchings,  the  weapon  illustrated  constituting 
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the  transition  from  rapier  to  small-sword. 
The  Palaestra  Suecana  of  Diederich  Porath 
appeared  at  Stockholm,  1693,  folio  (No.  ix). 

Though  no  longer  a  part  of  the  social  life 
of  Europe,  fencing  survives  as  an  exercise  in 
which  the  invaluable  qualities  of  courtesy 
and  deportment  are  combined  with  the  most 
virile  and  inspiring  movements,  and,  more- 
over, the  treatises  of  the  old  masters  are  of 
more  value  to  the  actual  practice  of  pre- 
sent-time fencing  than  is  generally  admitted. 
The  Spanish  school,  which  Thibaust  aspired 
to  perpetuate,  is  too  fantastic  for  modern 
requirements,  but  writers  like  Agrippa  and 
Meyer  are  the  architects  of  swordsmanship, 
while  Fabris,  Giganti  and  Capo  Ferro 
brought  the  art  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
throughout  all  Europe. 

For  the  reproduction  of  all  the  illustra- 
tions to  this  article,  and  for  help  and  advice 
without  which  its  composition  would  have 
been  impossible,  the  author  is  again  grate- 
fully indebted  to  the  distinguished  swords- 
man and  bibliophile,  Mr.  Archibald  H. 
Corbie.  A  final  article,  treating  of  early  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  books,  will  appear  in  June. 
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No.    \III      FRONTISPIECE    PORTRAIT  OF    fi  >ll  INN  I JS  GEORGIUS 
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THE    'TREE  OF  JESSE5    CUPBOARD 

IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  LORD  FAIRHAVEN 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


THE  splendid  early  sixteenth  century 
Rhenish  cupboard  in  Lord  Fairhaven's 
collection  stands  apart  from  all  other 
cupboards  of  its  type  and  construction  known 
to  me  by  reason  of  its  splendid  and  massive 
proportions,  in  the  wealth  and  richness  of  its 
carving  and  in  the  unique  use  of  the  Jesse 
Tree  as  its  principal  decorative  motif.  From 
behind   the  seated  sleeping  figure  of  Jesse, 


No.  1—TREE  OF  MARY  BY  THE    MONOCKAMMIST    '.MEISTER    W.A.' 


over  whose  head  is  carved  the  date  1509,  the 
two  stems  which  form  the  Tree  sweep  out- 
wards and  upwards  to  re-unite  at  the  top  of 
the  cupboard  beneath  the  seated  figure  of  the 
Virgin  with  the  Holy  Babe  on  Her  lap.  On 
Her  right  hand  is  seated  St.  Joseph  and  on 
Her  left  Her  mother  St.  Anne  with  a  book, 
flanked  by  two  standing  figures  upon  brac- 
kets. Below  is  carved  a  representation  of  the 
Purification.  In  the  bordering  foliage  of  the 
Tree  are  fourteen  richly  attired  figures. 
Brackets  springing  from  the  buttresses  at 
either  side  support  two  pairs  of  naked  figures, 
the  innermost  of  each  pair  bearing  a  shield. 
Above  these  are  two  figures;  one  in  an  early 
sixteenth-century  costume,  of  which  the  base- 
coat  is  charged  on  the  breast  with  a  cross  be- 
tween four  crosslets,  may  be  intended  for  Gode- 
froi  de  Bouillon;  the  other  is  evidently  St. 
George  slaying  the  Dragon.  The  middle  end 
panel  to  the  right  is  carved  with  three  putti 
holding  a  shield  and  helmet;  that  on  the  left 
with  a  pastoral  scene.  The  panels  about  the 
foot  are  carved  and  pierced  with  scrolls,  and 
in  front  with  winged  dragons.  The  back  and 
upper  side  panels  are  filled  with  linen  fold 
carving.  At  the  first  glance  the  iconography  of 
the  Tree  on  Lord  Fairhaven's  cupboard  is  not 
very  intelligible.  For  unlike  the  earlier  Trees, 
wherein  the  Royal  ancestors  of  Our  Lord  ap- 
pear within  the  convolutions  of  the  many 
branches  springing  from  the  central  virga, 
which  proceeds  from  the  loins  of  Jesse,  the 
Tree  is  here  formed  of  two  stems.  Construc- 
tionally  then — and  seemingly  iconographi- 
cally — it  would  appear  to  be  based  upon  or 
at  least  very  closely  related  to  the  Stammbaum 
Mariae  of  the  monogrammist  W.A.  (No.  i) 
which  apart  from  the  two  detached  figures  of 
Aaron  and  David,  depicts  not  the  Virgin's 
Royal  ancestry  but  Her  near  kinsmen  and 
collaterals,  the  descendants  of  Her  mother  St. 
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Anne  and  the  latter's  three  husbands,  Joa- 
chim, Cleophas  and  Salome.  Of  these  thirteen 
figures,  though  all  are  labelled,  a  few  only 
bear  emblems  by  which  they  may  be  recog- 
nised elsewhere.  Thus  in  the  panels  of  Lord 
Fairhaven's  cupboard  David  and  Aaron  are 
both  recognizable,  one  by  his  harp  and  the 
other  by  his  flowering  rod  (now  broken  but 
complete  in  a  drawing  of  1 814  later  to  be  re- 
ferred to) ;  and  we  can  also  identify  St.  James 
the  Greater  and  St.  James  the  Less  by  their 
books,  St.  Jude  Thaddeus  by  his  fuller's  club 


(replacing  the  saw  of  the  Stammbaum  Mariae) 
and  St.  Simon  by  his  sword.  The  remaining 
figures  are  without  emblems  and  their  identi- 
ties can  only  be  guessed  at.  It  is  curious  that 
the  carver  should  in  this  instance  have  con- 
fused the  Jesse  Tree  proper  with  the  Mary 
Tree  and  have  hatted  all  his  figures  like  oriental 
princes  and  not  have  left  them  bareheaded 
as  is  usual  with  presentments  of  the  Apostles. 
It  would  be  remarkable  indeed  if  so  ancient 
a  piece  of  furniture  had  not  suffered  a  little 
from  the  ravages  of  time  and  from  the  more 
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destructive  attentions  of  those  through  whose 
hands  it  has  passed.  One  of  the  spiked  but- 
tresses that  enrich  its  sides  is  missing.  And  it 
is  possible  that  beneath  the  figure  of  Jesse 
there  was  originally  a  moulded  corbel  which 
has  been  cut  away.  The  cupboard  has,  how- 
ever, been  taken  to  pieces  at  some  time — pre- 
vious to  1 814  it  will  appear — when  the  two 
lowermost  panels  of  the  Tree  of  Jesse  in  the 
front  were  transposed.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  transposition  occurred  when  the  cup- 
board was  first  put  together  on  its  arrival  in 
England  from  Germany. 

In  the  circumstances  that  ordinarily  attend 
the  sale  at  auction  of  a  solitary  piece  of  furni- 
ture of  so  considerable  an  age  as  Lord  Fair- 
haven's  cupboard,  its  early  history  would 
have  been  irrecoverable.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  what  time  this  cupboard,  exactly  as 
it  now  stands,  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C. 
Collett  of  Woodbridge,  near  Ipswich,  it  was 
seen  and  drawn  by  Isaac  Johnson,  a  local 
surveyor  of  antiquarian  tastes  and  consider- 
able talent  as  a  draughtsman.  And  this  draw- 
ing (No.  iii)  was  sold  with  the  cupboard.  Mr. 
Collett's  ownership  of  this  cupboard  is  duly 


noted  at  the  foot  of  Johnson's  sketch  to- 
gether with  the  inscription  Isaac  Johnson,  De- 
linr  1814.  But  it  also  bears  the  statement  that 
the  cupboard  had  formerly  belonged  to  Mr. 
William  Naunton  of  Letheringham  Priory, 
Suffolk;  and  this  circumstance  takes  the  docu- 
mented history  of  the  cupboard  back  into 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for 
William  Naunton,  the  last  of  his  family,  died 
on  August  2 1  st,  1758. 

The  history  of  the  cupboard  between  1758 
and  1 814  is  unrecorded.  Of  its  recent  history 
all  that  is  known  is  that,  previous  to  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  sale  room,  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Miss  Gibson  of  Saffron- Walden,  Essex. 

Lord  Fairhaven's  cupboard  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Nauntons  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  long  before  it  had  be- 
come fashionable,  under  the  influence  of  the 
owner  of  the  Gothic  Mouse-Trap  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  to  collect  relics,  especially  furni- 
ture, of  what  his  disciples  were  pleased  to  call 
'a  ruder  age.'  If  a  man  possessed  and  used  a 
piece  of  ancient  furniture,  however  magni- 
ficent it  might  be,  he  must  have  inherited 
it,  and  we  may  assume  with  confidence  that 
this  cupboard  was  an  old  family  possession. 
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No.  III.— DRAWINGS  OF  THE  CUPBOARD  BY  ISAAC  JOHNSON  :  DATED  1814  :  PERHAPS   DESIGNED    FOR    MEMOIRS   OF  SIR  R.  NAUNTON 
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When  William  Naunton  died  in  1758, 
Letheringham  Priory  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Nauntons  for  just  over  two  hun- 
dred years,  having  been  bequeathed  with 
other  property  on  his  death  in  1552  by  Sir 
Anthony  Wingfield,  K.G.,  Captain  of  the 
Guard  and  Vice-Chamberlain  to  King  Ed- 
ward VI,  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  William  Naunton.  On  her  death  in  1592 
the  Priory  passed  to  her  son  Henry,  and  on 
the  latter's  death  in  1599  to  her  grandson, 
Sir  Robert  Naunton  (1 563-1 635),  author  of 
the  Fragmenta  Regalia. 

Sir  Anthony  Wingfield  had  been  given 
Letheringham  Priory  in  1539,  but  to  what 
extent  he  plenished  and  beautified  it  is  not 
known.  In  all  probability  it  was  not  until  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
Priory  was  converted  into  a  mansion  of  mag- 
nificence and  furnished  accordingly.  It  was 
then  that  Sir  Robert  Naunton  forsook  the 
paternal  home  at  Alderton  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  Priory  House  'in  which  he 
formed  a  noble  gallery,  and  adorned  it  with 
several  valuable  pictures.'  If  this  transforma- 
tion formed  the  excuse  for  the  arrival  of  this 
splendid  piece  of  furniture  at  Letheringham, 
whence  did  Sir  Robert  obtain  it? 

It  is  certain  that  it  cannot  have  come  to  the 
Nauntons  direct  from  the  princely  or  imperi- 
al home  for  which  it  was  obviously  originally 
made.  For  despite  certain  claims  to  very  an- 
cient lineage,  including  descent  from  one  of  the 
Conqueror's  companions,  the  Nauntons  were, 
until  Sir  Robert  shed  lustre  on  the  name,  a 
family  of  only  middling  ability  and  no  great 
distinction.  Certainly  they  could  boast  no 
diplomatic  services  whereby  they  might  have 
become  possessed  of  a  piece  of  furniture  fit  to 
grace  a  palace  and  one  that  must  have  been  a 
gift  either  from  a  reigning  Prince  of  Germany 
or  from  the  Emperor  himself.  Examination  of 
their  pedigree,  however,  reveals  what  is  very 
probably  the  correct  solution. 

It  must  have  come  from  Sir  Robert's  grand- 
mother, Elizabeth  Wingfield,  and  in  turn 
from  her  father,  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  the 
first  lay  owner  of  Letheringham  Priory.  But 
Sir  Anthony's  services  to  his  royal  master 
were  all  performed  at  home,  and  offered  no 
occasion  for  such  a  gift.  Two,  however,  of  Sir 


Anthony's  uncles,  Sir  Richard  Wingfield 
(?i46g-i525)  and  Sir  Robert  (1 464-1 539) 
had  served  as  King  Henry's  ambassadors  at 
the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the 
former  in  the  Netherlands  in  15 14,  15 16  and 
1 52 1,  and  the  latter  from  15 10  to  151 7.  But 
while  the  former's  property  passed  at  his 
death  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  that  of  the 
latter,  who  died  childless,  was  distributed 
among  the  descendants  of  his  brothers.  Apart 
from  the  King  and  the  great  Cardinal,  Sir 
Robert  was  almost  the  only  Englishman  who 
could  have  received  so  princely  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture either  from  the  Emperor  or  from  one 
of  the  great  nobles  of  the  Imperial  Court.  'To 
Sir  Robert,'  wrote  Brewer,  'he  [the  Emperor] 
was  universally  respectful,  and  treated  him 
and  his  despatches  with  the  most  magnificent 
courtesy.  He  professed  to  make  him  the  re- 
pository of  his  secrets,  and  to  unbosom  to  him 
those  deeper  feelings  and  designs  he  could 
trust  to  no  others,  not  even  to  his  most  in- 
timate Councillors.' 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to 
discover  from  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  the  period  that  Sir  Robert  was  the  recipi- 
ent not  only  of  Imperial  confidences,  but  of 
costly  gifts  to  match  them,  including  one  ar- 
mour built  by  the  Seusenhofers  of  Innsbruck. 

The  history  and  origin  of  Isaac  Johnson's 
drawing  is  almost  as  puzzling  as  that  of  the 
cupboard  which  it  illustrates.  It  was  clearly 
intended  to  be  engraved  as  a  book-illustra- 
tion. But  Copinger's  six-volume  index  of 
Suffolk  Records  makes  no  mention  of  such  a 
plate,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  it 
in  any  topographical  work  or  book  devoted 
to  antiquities  published  between  1814  and 
1820.  Though  Johnson  was  a  competent  en- 
graver with  a  more  than  local  reputation, 
most  of  his  work  is  connected  with  Lethering- 
ham and  the  Wingfields.  And,  in  the  light  of 
the  second  statement  appearing  on  his  draw- 
ing that  the  cupboard  had  earlier  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Nauntons,  it  would  seem 
more  probable  that  the  drawing  was  made  for 
but  never  used  in  J.  Caulfield's  The  Memoirs 
of  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  Kt.,  published  in  1814. 
It  is  not  improbable,  too,  that  Johnson  was 
aware  of  some  now  forgotten  tradition  con- 
necting this  cupboard  with  the  Wingfields. 
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A   FORGOTTEN   IRISH   PASTELLIST 

By  EDWARD  A.  McGUIRE 


7 


No.    I.— A    PASTEL    PORTRAIT    OF    A    LADY    OF   THE    BARNEWALL 
FAMILY    WEARING   A   LIGHT   BROWN   DRESS   :   BY   G.    LAWRENCE 


IN  the  course  of  some  enquiries  into  the 
work  of  Irish  eighteenth-century  pastel 
painters,  there  came  to  light  in  a  Dublin 
antique  shop  six  pictures  by  George  Law- 
rence, which  proved  on  examination  to  be 
an  interesting  discovery. 

George  Lawrence,  portrait  painter  in  min- 
iature and  crayons,  is  not  mentioned  in  either 
Bryan's  or  Redgrave's  Dictionary  of  Painters. 
He  was  a  Dublin  man — one  of  three  artist 
brothers.  The  other  two,  John  and  Robert, 
were  miniature  painters.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  not  known,  but  in  1 77 1  he  entered  as 
a  pupil  the  Dublin  Society's  School  in  Graf- 
ton Street,  Dublin.  This  school  was  previ- 
ously situated  in  Shaw's  Court  off  Dane 
Street,  but  was  removed  to  Grafton  Street  at 


the  end  of  the  year  1767.  Lawrence  worked 
here  under  Francis  Robert  West  and  James 
Mannin.  This  was  a  famous  school  in  the 
history  of  Irish  art,  for  it  was  there  that  most 
of  the  eighteenth-century  Irish  artists  re- 
ceived their  early  training.  As  the  boys  were 
usually  taken  at  about  twelve  years  of  age,  it  is 
probable  that  Lawrence  was  born  about  1 758. 
In  1774  Lawrence  exhibited  drawings  in 
crayons  with  the  Society  of  Artists  in  George's 
Street,  Dublin,  and  in  1780  he  had  six  por- 
traits in  crayons  in  the  Exhibition  in  William 
Street.  He  was  working  at  34,  Grafton  Street 
in  the  year  1 781 ,  and  six  years  later  in  1787 
he  was  painting  portraits  in  Kilkenny.  He 
worked  chiefly  in  crayons  and  miniature,  but 
in  1 80 1  and  1802  he  exhibited  in  oil  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  House.  We  know  that  he 
was  working  at  35  Frederick  Street  in  1788 
for  there  is  a  record  of  a  miniature  portrait 
of  Sir  Denis  Pack  which  in  the  year  1851  be- 
longed to  tHe  Rev.  Richard  Pack  (Rev.  J. 
Graves's  History  of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  Kil- 
kenny) signed  G.  Lawrence,  No.  35,  Frederick 
Street,Dec.  11,  i788(Strickland:Vol.II,p.  12). 

^^^^^^^^^^^^•^^^ 
X  Liteneffes  Engaged*  §| 

'  ,In  CRAYONS,  and  in  MINIATURE,  ^ 

AT    ONE    GUINEA    EACH:  (g* 

The  fame&zeof  the  Crayons,  in  Oil,      ^ 

'..  •     •  .* 

|AT    ONE    GUJNEA    AND    A    HALF 

By    LA  WREN  C  E,  , . 

No.  15,  Exchance-Stk.«et.  %, 

No.  la.— ADVERTISEMENT  OF  GEORGE  LAWRENCE  PRINTED  ON  A 
LABEL  ON  THE  BACK  OF  THE  ABOVE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY 
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PUBLIC 


The  six  newly  discovered  pictures  are  all 
portraits — five  pastels  and  one  small  oil — ■ 
three  of  the  pastels  are  of  ladies,  ovals,  size 
9X7  inches,  and  are  each  signed  and  dated. 
The  other  two  pastels  are  rather  larger  ovals 
and  are  men's  portraits.  There  are  labels  on 
the  backs  of  two  of  the  portraits  which  repre- 
sent ladies  of  the  Barnewall  family.  One  on 
the  portrait  of  an  old  lady  (No.  i)  is  printed 
(No.  \a)  'Likenesses  Engaged,  In  crayons, 
and  in  miniature,  at  one  guinea  each:  The 
same  Size  of  the  Crayons,  in  Oil,  at  one 
guinea  and  a  half  By  lawrence,  No.  15, 
Exchange-Street.'  So  we  see  that  when  the 
artist  executed  this  head  he  was  practising  as 
a  portrait  painter  at  No.  1 5,  Exchange  Street. 
Strickland,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Irish  Artists, 
only  mentions  him  as  working  'at  34,  Grafton 
Street  and  afterwards  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  35,  South  Frederick  Street.' 

In  the  group  of  pictures  there  is  also  in- 
cluded an  oval  portrait  in  oils,  size  of  canvas 
9X7  inches,  same  size  as  the  pastels.  This  is 
a  portrait  of  a  gentleman  with  a  wig  and 
wearing  a  black  coat  (No.  iii)  and  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  work  for  which  he  charged  one 
guinea  and  a  half,  as  mentioned  on  his  ad- 
vertising label.  On  the  back  of  another  of  the 
pastels,  which  is  signed  'Lawrence  1781  Dub- 
lin'— a  portrait  of  a  young  lady  in  a  blue  dress 
(No.  ii)  and  the  same  size  as  the  previous  one, 
9x7  inches,  oval,  is  another  label,  this  time 


<^/u 


a/a  t'/Ct 


-^  ///tut  -  if"/ 1  •  ''l?/v/c/ " 


No.   Hi.      \l'\l  KIIM  mim    i\    GEORGE   LAWRENCE'S  OWN   HAM.) 
OX    A    LABEL    OX    HACK    OF    MIL    ABOVE    PORTRAIT   OF    A    LADY 


No.    II.— A    PASTEL   PORTRAIT  OF    A    LADY   OF  THE    BARNEW  \l  I 
FAMILY    l\     \    BLUE    DRESS    Willi    WHIM     :    BY    G.    I.UVKENCE 


not  printed,  but  in  the  artist's  own  hand- 
writing (No.  iia)  which  reads  'Lawrence,  Por- 
trait &  Miniature  Painter  Removed  From 
Exchange  Street,  to  No.  34,  Grafton  Street,  at 
his  usual  price  2  Guineas  Each.'  Evidently  he 
had  raised  his  fee  for  his  small  portraits  in 
crayons  with  his  change  of  address.  Grafton 
Street,  even  in  those  days,  was  a  more  pre- 
tentious district  than  Exchange  Street.  From 
the  fact  that  this  label  is  hand  written,  it  is 
fairly  safe  to  deduce  that  he  had  only  recently 
installed  himself  in  Grafton  Street,  which 
places  his  removal  from  Exchange  Street  at 
about  1 78 1. 

The  men's  portraits  are  ovals,  one,  size  15 
X  I2i  inches,  unsigned,  is  of  a  gentleman 
with  powdered  hair  and  wearing  a  red  coat 
(No.  iv),  and  the  other  (No.  v),  slightly 
smaller  in  size,  portrays  a  gentleman  of  the 
Barnewall  family  with  powdered  hair  and 
wearing  a  grey  coat  and  white  waistcoat  with 
blue  edging,  signed  and  dated  'G.  Lawrence, 
Dublin  1789.'  On  the  back  of  the  latter  is  a 
label  bearing  the  inscription  (No.  va)  'Sept. 
17th,  1789  A  cow  hide  six  score  six  Neat.' 
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No.   III.— A   PORTRAIT   PAINTED  IN  OILS  BY  GEORGE  LAWRENCE 
OF   A    GENTLEMAN    WEARING    A    BLACK    COAT    AND    WHITE    WIG 


This  cryptic  writing  apparently  has  some 
bearing  on  the  identity  of  the  man  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  drawing. 

Judging  by  the  portraits,  his  sitters  were 
people  of  fashion  and  position,  and  we  find 
amongst  his  recorded  patrons  Robert,  First 
Lord  Clonbrock,  head  and  shoulders,  signed 
'G.  Lawrence,  Dublin  1 791 ,'  also  two  ladies 
of  the  Cuffe  family  (large  pastels)  and  Sir 
Denis  Pack  (a  miniature)  1788.  The  fees 
charged  by  Lawrence  were  those  usual  with 
the  other  Irish  pastel  painters  of  that  period. 
Strickland,  speaking  of  Lawrence,  tells  us 
that  'his  crayon  portraits — generally  large- 
sized  heads — are  excellently  done,  they  bear 
his  signature  and  date.'  When  Mr.  Strickland 
wrote  this,  191 3,  he  had  not  been  able  to  find 
many  works  by  Lawrence,  but  some  further 
examples  of  his  works  have  since  come  to 
light — a  pair  of  pastels  of  Mr.  Sherman  and 
his  wife,  9X7  inches,  signed  and  dated 
1788,  belonging  to  Colonel  Harman  at  Kil- 
liney,  co.  Dublin,  and  two  pastels  of  ladies  of 
the  Cuffe  family,  large  size  ovals,  the  prop- 
erty of  Miss  Pratt  of  Ardee.  I  would  venture 


to  say,  from  the  new  data  now  available,  that 
Lawrence  did  most  of  his  portraits  in  the 
popular  oval,  9  X  7  inches,  and  that  his  larger 
sizes  were  executed  as  special  commissions. 

Miniatures  by  Lawrence,  excellently  done, 
are  met  with.  A  portrait  of  a  lady  'char- 
mingly painted'  (Strickland)  signed  and 
dated  1 780,  belonged  to  Mr.  James  Ormsby 
Lawder  of  Lawderdale,  co.  Leitrim.  There 
is  also  a  miniature,  of  a  gentleman  wearing  a 
blue  coat,  in  the  National  Museum  of  Ire- 
land, which  is  signed  and  dated  1793,  and 
which  is  also  excellent  work.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  competent  draughtsman,  and  a 
skilled  artist.  The  works  show  a  happy  con- 
ception of  the  delicate  handling  necessary  to 
the  pastel  medium.  The  pictures  are  refined 
and  firmly  rendered,  bearing  all  the  signs  of 
faithful  likeness.  It  is  possible  that  this  notice 
may  be  the  means  of  discovering  other  works 
by  George  Lawrence.  On  seeing  the  pictures 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  article,  Mr. 
Crampton  Walker,  the  Irish  artist,  recog- 
nized them  as  being  by  the  same  hand  as  that 
which  had  executed  an  unsigned  portrait  of 
a  man,  in  his  own  collection,  to  which  he  had 
failed  to  ascribe  a  painter's  name. 

List  of  works. 

Portrait  of  a  lady — a  head. 

At  Mr.  George  Crampton's,  late  of  St.  Valerie, 
Bray.  (Strickland.) 
Portrait    of  a    Gentleman — head    and    shoulders. 
Signed  and  dated  1790. 
At  Mrs.  Agar's,  Stanton  House,  Highworth,  Wilts. 
(Strickland.) 
Pair  of  pastels — Mr.  Sherman  and  his  wife.  Signed 
and  dated  1788. 
At  Colonel  Harman's,  Killiney.  (Strickland's  re- 
vised notes.) 
Two  large  pastels — Ladies  of  Cuffe  family.  Very 
good.  Signed  and  dated  1792. 
At  Miss  Pratt's,  Ardee.  (Strickland's  revised  notes.) 
Oil  Portrait — Robert,  First  Lord  Clonbrock — head 
and  shoulders.  Signed  and  dated  G.  Lawrence, 
Dublin  1  79 1. 
At  Clonbrock,  co.  Galway.  (Strickland's  revised 
notes.) 
Portrait  of  Old  Lady.  Signed  and  dated  1796. 
In  author's  possession. 

Miniatures. 

Portrait  of  Lady,  signed  and  dated  1 780. 
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At  Mr.  James  Ormsby  Lawders,  Lawderdale,  co. 
Leitrim. 
Portrait  of  Sir  Denis  Pack,  signed  G.  Lawrence,  No. 
35,  Frederick  Street,  Dec.  11th,  1788. 
Belonged  to  Rev.  Richard  Pack  in  1851.  (Rev.  J. 
Graves's  History  of  Saint  Canice's  Cathedral,  Kil- 
kenny.) 
Portrait  of  Gentleman.  Signed  and  dated  1797. 
National  Museum  of  Ireland. 
And  the  pictures  which  are  the  subject  of  the  above 
article. 

Mote. — I  have  in  my  possession  W.  G. 
Strickland's  personal  copy  of  his  Dictionary, 
with  new  marginal  notes  and  revisionary 
material,  which  he  was  preparing  for  a 
second  and  revised  edition,  but  which  was 
never  published  owing  to  the  World  War  and 
Mr.  Strickland's  death.  I  have  used  several 
of  his  new  notes  in  this  article  on  Lawrence. 
They  are  here  published  for  the  first  time. 

In  seeking  further  examples  by  George 
Lawrence,  and  in  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  reprint  here 
Strickland's  notes  upon  George  Lawrence's 
two  brothers.  Both  were  miniature  painters 
also,  though  nothing  is  said  about  works  in 
pastel  or  crayon  by  either  of  them.  John  (/?. 
1 780- 1 793)  'brother  of  the  foregoing  George 
Lawrence  .  .  .  was  admitted  to  the  Dublin 
Society's  School  on  5th  December,  1 77 1 ,  and 
from  1784  to  1786  was  practising  as  a  por- 
trait painter  at  34  Grafton  Street,  and  from 
1786  to  1793  at  35  South  Frederick  Street. 
After  the  latter  date  nothing  further  is  heard 
of  him.'  'Robert  {fl.  1794-1820)  of  the  same 
family  as  the  foregoing  .  .  .  was  practising  as 
a  miniature  painter  at  35  South  Frederick 
Street — the  same  address  as  George  and  John 
Lawrence  from  1794  to  1820.'  Besides  these, 
Strickland  designates  a  fourth  Lawrence,  one 
William,  who  painted  the  portrait  of  James 
Annesley,  claimant  to  the  Anglesey  peerage. 


/&# 


No.   IV— PASTEL   PORTRAIT  OF   A  GENTLEMAN   WEARING   A    RED 
MILITARY    UNIFORM    :    PAINTED    BY    G.    LAWRENCE    OF    DUBLIN 


£?;    ^'/--LABEL  WITH    INSCRIPTION   DATED  SEPTEMBER    17     1789 
ON    THE    BACK    OF    PASTEL    PORTRAIT    OF    GENTLEMAN    [No     V) 


No.  V.— PASTEL  PORTRAIT  OF  A  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  BARNEWA]  I 
FAMILY    :    SIGNED    AND    DATED    'G.    LAWRENCE,    DUBLIN     1789' 
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AN  ANTIQUARIAN    PUZZLE 


BY  C.  A.  EDINGS 


LEATHER   SLEEVE 

FOUND  IN   RIVER 
(THE    PROPERTY 


THE  excavations,  which 
the  ever-changing  face 
of  London  so  frequently 
necessitate,  have  from  time  to 
time  brought  to  light  objects 
which  present  some  entertain- 
ing antiquarian  problems. 
One  such  was  unearthed  a 
few  years  ago  at  Wandsworth, 
on  a  spot  where,  it  is  locally 
believed,  large  quantities  of 
mud  and  rubbish  from  the 
bed  of  the  Thames  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Old  Lon- 
don Bridge  were  dumped 
many  years  back,  during  the 
'filling  in'  of  some  inequalities 
in  the  ground  preparatory  to 
the  carrying  out  of  certain 
civic  improvements.  This  de- 
cidedly puzzling  object  is  an 
open-ended  cylinder  or  sleeve 
of  leather  4§  inches  long  and  i  -}  inches  in 
diameter.  The  top  is  distended  into  a  ball, 
vertically  slashed  in  the 
manner  of  the  puffed 
sleeves  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  while  the  bottom 
passes  through  a  circu- 
lar leather  washer  with 
an  escalloped  margin.  At 
one  time  it  has  been  bound 
about  with  a  widely  spaced 
spiral  of  cord — the  marks 
are  still  clear  upon  the 
leather,  and,  when  found, 
the  sleeve  was  still  partly 
filled  with  fragments  of 
old  wood. 

Since  the  mud  and  rub- 
bish in  which  it  was  found 
were  alien  to  the  district, 
the  discovery  of  any  other 
objects  with  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  possessing  ev- 
idential value  either  as  to 


FOR  A  SWORD  HILT 
BANK,  WANDSWORTH 
OF    F.    GORDON    ROE) 


SWORD  WITH  KNOP, 
POSSIBLY  OF  LEA- 
THER, IN  CENTRE  OF 
GRIP :     GERMAN,      1524 


its  age  or  to  its  purpose.  But  its 
fashion  certainly  suggests  that 
it  is  of  sixteenth-century  ori- 
gin. But  what  its  purpose  was 
has  puzzled  most  of  those  anti- 
quaries who  have  inspected  it. 
Up  to  the  present  only  two 
suggestions  have  been  put  for- 
ward that  can  be  regarded  as 
affording  answers  that  are  in 
any  way  satisfactory.  Among 
the  banners  'tricked'  in  a  man- 
uscript of  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  the  Her- 
alds' College  (reproduced  by 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden: 
Banners,  Standards  and  Badges 
from  a  Tudor  Manuscript)  is  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Dockeray,  or 
Docwra  (1502-1527),  Lord 
Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
in  England.  While,  with  seem- 
ingly one  exception,  all  the  other  banner- 
staffs  are  plain,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  is  garnished 
just  below  the  banner  itself  with  just  such  a 
slashed  globe,  presumably  of  leather  or  some 
similar  material.  That  of  his  successor  in 
office,  Sir  William  Weston  (d.  1540),  seems  to 
have  been  ornamented  in  the  same  way,  but 
the  'trick'  is  unfortunately  defective.  An  even 
more  likely  solution  is  offered  by  a  pen  and  ink 
drawing  of  St.  Paul  da- 
ted 1524  by  an  uniden- 
tified south-German 
artist  now  in  the  Kupfer- 
stich-kabinett  at  Berlin. 
Here  the  grip  of  the 
Saint's  'bastard  sword'  is 
furnished  with  a  slashed 
knop  of  this  type,  a 
corcl-bound  grip,  and  a 
leather  washer,  but  one 
of  considerable  size,  as 
was  general  in  Germany 
at  that  time,  falling  over 
the  quillons  of  the  hilt. 


SLEEVE  OR  ARMIN  ON  A 
BANNER-STAFF  OF  THOS. 
DOCWRA  (1502-27),  c.  1531 
MS.  IN  HERALDS' COLLEGE 
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ARMORIAL    GLASS    QUARRIES 

HERALDRY    OF     YORKSHIRE     FAMILIES 

By  F.  SYDNEY  EDEN 


No.I.— BARTON  -.ERMINE  <>\  .1  FESS1    GULl  S  3  ANNULETS  OR 

ABOUT  eight  years  ago  the  heraldic 
l\  quarries  forming  the  subject  of  this 
-X  A- note  were  bought  from  an  antique 
dealer  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey.  They  were  in  a 
dirty  condition,  their  leads  were  broken  and 
two  of  them  were  fragmentary.  It  was  appar- 
ent, however,  that  they  had  been  part  of  a 
rectangular  panel  in  which  they  and  similar 
quarries  had  been  leaded  together  with  bands 
of  coloured  glass  about  an  inch  wide  between 
them.  A  little  enquiry  showed  that  the  arms 
on  these  quarries  were  all  those  of  well-known 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  families,  members 
of  which  had  intermarried  at  different  times 
during  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 


turies. It  was  found,  however,  that  even  care- 
ful examination  of  pedigrees  in  the  Heralds' 
Visitations  of  Yorkshire  and  of  those  com- 
prised in  Joseph  Foster's  Pedigrees  of  Yorkshire 
County  Families  failed  to  produce  evidence  of 
intermarriages  of  members  of  all  these  fami- 
lies with  any  one  family.  For  example,  Sir 
Guy  Fairfax,  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  1478,  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  (or  William)  Ryther  of  Ryther;  Agnes 
Fairfax,  one  of  Sir  Guy's  daughters,  married 
Sir  Robert  Waterton  of  Walton;  and  Thomas 
Waterton  married  Catherine  Fairfax  of  Gill- 
ing.  Again,  Ralph  Barton  of  Holme,  Lanca- 
shire, married  Johanna  Ratcliff  and  his  son 
John  married  Cecilia  Ratcliff,  but  these  were 


put: 

LIB. 


No.  II.— BASFORTHE  :  ARGENT  A   SALTIRE 
SABLE  AND  A   LABEL  OF  3  POINTS  GULES 
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(a)    No.    III.— FAIRFAX    :    ARGENT   3    BARS 
GEMELLES  AND  A  LION  RAMPANT  SABLE 


<t*S 


(4)  No.  IV.— MONCKTON  :, AZURE 
A       FESSE       DANCETTEE       OR 


No.  V.— PUDSEY  :  VERT  A  CHEVRON  BETWEEN  3  MULLETS  OR 

isolated  cases.  It  looks  as  if  the  original  panel 
was  intended  to  be  a  collection  of  arms  of 
prominent  families  of  a  particular  district  of 
Yorkshire  rather  than  of  any  one  family  and 
its  alliances — indeed,  of  a  similar  character  to 
the  arms  on  the  frieze  of  the  Great  Chamber 
at  Gilling  Castle,  Yorkshire. 

As  a  result  of  enquiries  among  old  inhabi- 
tants of  Mortlake  it  seems  reasonably  certain 
that  the  panel  of  which  they  formed  part 
came  from  Fairfax  House  in  Ship  Lane  hard 
by  the  Thames  at  Mortlake,  but  whether  dir- 
ectly from  the  ancient  house — destroyed  by 
fire  some  years  ago — which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  house,  or  from  the  Fairfax  House 
of  to-day  is  not  clear. 

In  this  connexion,  a  lady  of  77  who  has 
lived  at  Barnes,  the  adjoining  parish  to  Mort- 
lake, all  her  life,  has  a  very  clear  recollection 
of  playing  as  a  child  in  the  garden  of  old  Fair- 
fax House  and  of  noticing  a  door  opening  to 
the  garden  in  the  upper  half  of  which  was  a 
window  with  small  shields  separated  by  bands 
of  coloured  glass,  though,  as  one  might  expect, 
she  does  not  remember  details  of  the  heraldry. 
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BURLINGAMU 

PUBLIC 
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No.  VI.— RATCLIFF  :  ARGENT  A  BEND  ENGRAILED   SABLE 
WITH    A    SCALLOP    SABLE     IN    CHILE    FOR    CADENCY 


There  seems  also  to  be  a  possibility  that  the 
original  habitat  of  these  quarries  was  Fairfax 
House  at  Putney,  which,  until  it  was  demol- 
ished in  1889,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the 
High  Street  there.  This  house  was  built  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  a  Fairfax,  although  it 
had  been  considerably  altered  in  later  times, 
and  it  is  quite  a  feasible  idea  that  our  quarries 
were  brought  from  Fairfax  House  at  Putney 
to  the  house  of  the  same  name  at  Mortlake. 
The  suggestion  that  they  were  intended  to 
represent  the  arms  of  families  seated  near  to 
each  other  in  Yorkshire  rather  than  those  of 
families  related  by  blood  or  marriage  is  borne 
out  by  reference  to  a  map  of  Yorkshire.  Thus, 
the  Fairfax  family  was  seated  at  Gilling  Cas- 
tle, Nun  Appleton  and  Acaster  Malbis  besides 
several  other  places  in  Yorkshire;  Waterton 
at  Walton;  Pudsey  at  Bolton  and  Pudsey; 
Ryther  at  Ryther;  Ratcliff  at  Rudding; 
Monckton  at  Monckton ;  and  Anlaby  at  Elton 
and  Eaton;  all  places  in  central  Yorkshire 
and  most  of  them  around  York  and  Tadcaster. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  shields  are  placed 


(a)    No.    VII.— GAVTOKD     :     SABLE    3    GOATS 
PASSA.\  I  AR(,I.\  I  H0RN1  DANDIIOOFEDOR 


(6)    No.    VIII.     UMlkTON     :     BARRY    OF    6 
ERMINE   AND  GULES  3  CRESCENTS  SABLE 
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No.  IX.— ANLAIIV  :  ARG1  \  /      !    CHEVRON   BETWEEN    3    CHESS- 
ROOKS  SA.  A  CRESCENT  ARG.  ON  THE  CHEVRON  TOR  CADENCY 

diagonally,  while  others  are  upright,  implies 
that  they  were  not  all  in  one  panel  and  it  may 
well  be  that  these  ten  quarries  are  survivors 
of  a  large  number  set  in  several  panels  which, 
for  the  most  part,  have  been  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed. All,  except  that  with  the  Fairfax 
shield,  which  is  a  mid-nineteenth-century 
copy  of  a  lost  original,  are  painted  on  seven- 
teenth-century crown  glass  in  enamel  colours, 
the  borders  being  yellow  with  white  pellets  in 
their  corners  and  the  ribbons  above  the  diag- 
onal shields  being  red.  The  families  commem- 
orated by  the  quarries  are  the  following:  Bar- 
ton (No  i) ,  Basforthe  (No.  ii) ,  Fairfax  (No.  iii), 
Monckton  (No.  iv),  Pudsey  (No.  v)  and  Rat- 
cliff  (No.  vi). 

Besides  the  above  quarries,  all  of  which 
bear  names,  there  are  four  others,  two  of 
which  are  complete  and  have  never  borne 
names,  and  two  fragmentary,  having  lost  their 
lower  halves.  Enough  is  left,  however,  to  indi- 
cate the  arms  which  they  originally  bore  and 
to  warrant  the  restored  drawings  of  them  here 
reproduced.  These  two  restored  quarries  had, 
without   doubt,    names    below    the    shields, 


No.  X.— RYTHER  :  AZURE  3  CRESCENTS  OR 


though  they  have  not  been  inserted  in  the 
drawings.  Of  these  four,  the  two  complete 
quarries  show  the  arms  of  Gayford  (No.  vii) 
and  Waterton  (No.  viii)  ;  and  the  two  which 
are  fragmentary  the  arms  of  Anlaby  (No.  ix) 
and  of  Ryther  (No.  x). 

While  all  these  families  had  their  import- 
ance from  the  feudal  and  manorial  points  of 
view  during  the  Middle  Ages,  some  of  them 
produced  men  worthy  of  note  in  more  modern 
times.  The  Bartons  were  Lancashire  people, 
settled  at  Holme,  who  acquired  wealth  and 
position  by  marriages  with  Ratcliff  heiresses. 
Ralph  Barton  married  one  of  them,  Johanna 
Ratcliff,  and  his  son  John  married  the  other, 
Cecilia,  who  was  his  mother's  niece,  while 
John's  grandson,  Ralph,  admitted  as  a  student 
of  Gray's  Inn  in  1577,  became  a  prominent 
lawyer.  As  to  the  Fairfax  family,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  refer  individually  to  the  many 
distinguished  men — the  soldiers,  lawyers  and 
churchmen — which  it  has  produced.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Ratcliffs,  and  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  two  chief  branches  of  the  fam-  J 
ily — the  Earls  of  Sussex  and  of  Derwentwater. 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 
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A  LORIMER  GLASS 
EXHIBITION 


THE  English,  Irish,  and  A- 
merican  glass  belonging  to 
Mr.  George  Horace  Lori- 
mer  is,  in  number  of  examples  and 
intrinsic  importance,  the  outstand- 
ing collection  of  its  kind  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Lorimeris 
also  a  collector  of  pottery  and  por- 
celain, and  onseveral  occasions  has 
permitted  examples  of  the  latter  to 
be  shown  at  the  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  The  glass  has  never, 
until  lately,  been  exhibited  pub- 
licly, when  three  hundred  pieces 
were  selected  from  the  practic- 
ally inexhaustible  treasures  of  the 
collection  for  exhibition  at  the  mu- 


DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND  WINE  GLASS  :  IN 
GEORGE   HORACE  LORIMER   COLLECTION 


GOBI  1  I  Willi  I  1,1  Ml  INI  IGR  \M  "I  I  III 
EMPRJ  SS  ELIZ  VBETH  OF  Rl  SSIA  :  M  \l>l 
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seum  in  Philadelphia.  Among  these 
were  recent  additions  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Joseph  Blcs. 
which  was  sold  in  London  last  year. 
It  will  doubtless  be  recalled  thai 
the  Royal  Oak  goblet,  commemor- 
ating the  marriage  of  Charles  II 
and  Gathei  ineofBraganzain  1663, 
brought  a  record  price  on  that  oc- 
casion. As  it  was  illustrated  in  our 
issue  of  November,  1935  (p.  292), 
in  a  review  of  the  auction  season,  it 
is  not  reproduced  again,  although 
it  is  the  most  important  piece  in 
the  exhibition.  Another  acquisition 
from  the  Bles  collection  is  the  en- 
graved wine  glass  showing  the  pro- 
file of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 


the  victor  of  Culloden  in  1 746,  and 
the  inscription,  Prosperity  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Lorimer 
collection  is  rich  in  Williamite 
and  Jacobite  drinking  glasses,  the 
former  for  private  use  in  observing 
the  king's  birthday,  the  day  of 
the  Boyne  (July  1st),  and  other 
days  memorable  for  the  House  of 
Orange,  the  latter  for  the  Jacobite 
clubs  which  fostered  a  devotion 
to  the  'Old  Pretender,'  and  to 
Charles,  his  son,  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Regarding  the  Royal  Oak  goblet, 
asuperb  example  of  diamond  point 
engraving,  Mr.  W.  A.  Thorpe 
writes  in  his  History  of  English  and 
Irish  Glass,  giving  cogent  reasons 
for  considering  it  a  product  of  the 


GOBLET  PAINTED  IN   ENAMEL  COLOURS: 
GEORGE    HORACE    LORIMER  COLLECTION 
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JAPANESE    PAINTED    TEXTILE    :    FROM    THE    NINTH    CENTURY 
A.D.  SHOWING  POLYCHROME   DECORATION  OF  LOTUS   FLOWERS 


shown  a  collection  of  antique  textiles  formed  by  Mr. 
Sadajiro  Yamanaka  over  a  long  period,  a  collection 
noteworthy  for  the  number  of  unusually  early  pieces 
it  contained.  The  weaving  of  silk  probably  originated 
shortly  after  the  time  when  the  capital  was  established 
at  Kyoto,  which  was  in  a.d.  794,  although  tradition 
assigns  a  still  earlier  epoch  to  its  inception.  From  the 
end  of  the  Jogan  period  (794-889)  which  was  then  in- 
augurated, or  possibly  from  the  Kampyo  era  of  the 
following,  or  Fujiwara  period,  comes  an  important  ex- 
ample in  the  Yamanaka  collection  illustrated  here. 
This  piece,  having  a  lotus  decoration  painted  in  poly- 
chrome, is  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  distinguished  not 
only  in  age  but  by  its  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
Shoso-in  textiles,  from  that  famous  imperial  repository 
near  Nara  from  which  so  few  objects  of  any  descrip- 
tion have  found  their  way  to  the  outside  world,  and 
these  chiefly  as  the  gift  of  succeeding  Emperors  on 
some  occasion  calling  for  an  exceptional  reward. 

Textiles  of  the  Ashikaga  period  (1337- 1573)  are 
seldom  seen  to-day,  but  the  recent  exhibition  con- 
tained three  specimens  from  the  fifteenth  century, 
showing  the  characteristic  development  of  the  design 
through  painting  and  dyeing.  Two  make  lavish  use  of 
painted  gold.  Three  examples  of  the  Muromachi 
period  of  the  sixteenth  century  followed  chronologic- 


company  of  Venetians  working  for  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham at  Greenwich.  Illustrated  here  is  a  goblet  paint- 
ed in  enamel  colours  which,  because  of  its  inscription, 
aids  the  identification  of  other  pieces  assigned  to  the 
Beilby  family  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Since  it  shows  the 
Royal  Arms  and  motto  borne  by  George  III,  and  the 
feathers  and  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  was  prob- 
ably made  to  celebrate  the  birth  in  1 762  of  George 
Augustus  Frederick,  afterwards  George  IV.  The  decor- 
ation includes  rococo  scrolls  and  flower  sprays  charm- 
ingly introduced,  and  the  stem  has  the  opaque  white 
spiral  threads  first  used  in  English  glass  at  this  period. 
The  inscription  reads :  Beilby  NCastle  inv1  & pinx1.  It  was 
probably  painted  by  William  Beilby  with  the  assistance 
of  Ralph  who  was  an  heraldic  engraver. 


EARLY  JAPANESE  TEXTILES 

DIVERSITY  in  the  means  of  decoration  of  Japan- 
ese textiles  has  no  parallel  in  western  fabrics.  Not 
only  are  the  kinds  of  weaves  greatly  multiplied,  so  that 
there  is  no  technical  western  nomenclature  for  describ- 
ing them,  but  there  are  additional  methods  employed, 
such  as  painting;  stencilling  and  stamping  in  gold  and 
silver;  embroidery;  resist  dyeing;  even  the  applying  of 
other  materials,  such  as  feathers,  so  that  a  single  strip 
of  cloth  may  represent  a  combination  of  the  arts. 
In  March  at  the  gallery  of  Yamanaka  there  was 


WHITE    SILK    TSUJIGABANA    PANEL    WITH    A    DESIGN    OF    FANS 
MAPLE  LEAVES  AND  PAULOWNIA  :  ASHIKAGA  PERIOD  XV  CENT 
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ally  and  employ  resist  dyeing  to  construct  their  elabor- 
ate flower  patterns. 

The  later  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth 
centuries  witnessed  the  evolution  both  of  technique 
and  design.  Brocade  weaves  (nishiki)  became  more 
complicated.  Gold  was  not  only  applied  as  pigment, 
but  was  used  in  gold  threads.  As  the  silk  could  not  be 
coated  with  gold  or  silver,  strands  of  paper  coated 
with  the  metal  leaf  were  employed  instead.  The  periods 
covered,  up  to  the  year  1 700,  in  this  section  of  the  ex- 
hibition number  fifty  examples  and  form  its  most  ex- 
tensive part.  The  names  of  the  classifications  into 
which  they  fall  are  politic- 
ally derived,  beginning 
with  the  supremacy  of  the 
Oda  and  Toyotomi  families 
in  1573  and  continuing 
through  the  first  century  of 
the  Edo  period.  These  in- 
clude the  Momoyama,  Kei- 
cho,  Kwanbun,  Meireki 
and  Genroku  eras.  In  these 
fabrics  one  finds  a  high  de- 
velopment of  the  surihaku 
background  of  raised  gold 
or  silver  in  the  form  of  con- 
ventionalized waves, 
clouds,  bamboo  fences  and 
lozenge  patterns.  Embroi- 
dery is  more  and  more  re- 
lied upon  to  give  variety  of 
texture.  The  eighteenth 
century,  with  thirty  exam- 
ples illustrative  of  further 
technical  development, 
concludes  the  exhibition, 
which  thus  ended  where 
most  presentations  of  the 
subject  are  content  to  be- 
gin. The  latest  were  of  the 
Meiwa  period,  1764- 1772. 

The  designs  themselves  are  familiar  to  the  student 
of  Japanese  art  through  the  ceramics,  paintings,  prints, 
lacquers,  etc.,  as  they  make  use  of  the  same  nature 
symbolism,  or  if  not  direct  symbolism,  of  that  spon- 
taneous recording  of  all  natural  forms  which  runs 
through  Japanese  art.  The  wish  for  long  life  and  hap- 
piness is  pictorially  rendered  with  the  chrysanthemum, 
pine,  stork  and  turtle  ;  riches  are  symbolized  in  the 
scroll,  pine  tree  and  treasure  bag.  The  paulownia  may 
be  used  either  as  the  special  emblem  of  the  Toyotomi 
family,  in  their  crest,  or  simply  for  its  own  decorative 
qualities.  The  wistaria,  the  bellflower,  the  plantain, 
maple  leaf,  the  blossom  of  the  plum  and  cherry,  the 
stork,  a  fisherman's  sail,  the  carp,  a  fan,  a  scroll  flut- 
tering in  the  wind,  may  be  the  subject  of  a  design,  from 


which  it  may  be  seen  that  nothing  was  too  familiar, 
even  commonplace,  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  manner  in  which 
these  textiles  were  exhibited.  Since  they  were  shown 
as  framed  panels,  rather  than  as  costumes  or  other 
objects  made  from  them,  their  full  beauty  could  be 
properly  appreciated.  As  decorations  they  are  un- 
rivalled by  painting,  which  they  surpass  in  colour,  and 
by  ceramics,  because  of  the  greater  freedom  which 
space  and  many  materials  make  possible.  The  Japan- 
ese textile  seems  to  be  the  sum  of  the  other  arts  of 
Japan  and  to  include  the  rest  within  an  all-embracing 


GAME 
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A  CHILD'S  i    \KRI  \(,1     OI    <  ll«    1 
FAMILY  OF  NORMANDY  UN  [  111 


1750      FRENCH,  WITH    1111     VRMS  OF  THE  BEAUMONT-LE-ROGER 
BACK:   CREAM  COLOURED  BODY  WITH   POLYCHROME  DECORATION 


range    of    colour,      of     material     and     of    design. 


A  LOUIS    XV  CHILD'S  CARRIAGE 

KNOWN  through  contemporary  engravings  and 
paintings,  but  rare  in  existing  examples,  are  the 
aristocratic  equipages  for  children  of  noble  or  royal 
families  such  as  the  one  illustrated,  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  French  &  Co.  It  was  made  about  1750, 
as  fine  an  example  of  French  boiserie  as  the  panelling  of 
a  salon,  and  equally  elegant  in  its  needlework  appoint- 
ments. The  cream-coloured  ground  of  the  wood  is 
covered  with  floral  sprays,  flower  baskets,  and  knots  of 
ribbon  in  colours  dominated  by  rose  and  blue.  Carved 
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THE  MADONNA  AND  CHILD  :  ON  PANEL  BY   FRANCESCO  RAIBOLINI  (FRANCIA) 
KNOWN  AS  THE  'GIOVANELLI'  FRANCIA  :  PAINTED  BEFORE  1500  :   14  X    15|  IN. 


and  gilded  masks  decorate  the  corners,  and  the  silk  up- 
holstery of  cream  colour  is  embroidered  in  silk  in  a 
flower  pattern.  Leather  supports  join  the  body  of  the 
carriage  to  the  frame. 

In  the  Musee  des  Voitures  of  the  Trianon  there  is  a 
somewhat  similar  child's  carriage  which  was  exhibited 
in  1906  at  Milan,  and  at  Versailles  in  193 1 .  An  earlier 
type  is  seen  in  Ferdinand  Bol's  painting  of  a  young 
Dutch  prince  in  the  Louvre  (No.  2329),  while  a  later 
one  is  that  of  the  little  King  of  Rome,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving  by  Dubois,  Promenade  de  S.M.  le  Roi  de  Rome, 
illustrated  in  Lumet's  Napoleon  I,  pis.  1 16-1 1 7.  This  has 
a  canopy,  is  more  rectangular  in  structure  and  elabor- 
ately decorated.  It  is  drawn  by  two  sheep.  L.  L.  Boilly 
also  left  us  a  delightful  picture,  La  Voiture  Enfant, 
which  shows  a  carriage,  of  about  the  same  period  as 
the  latter,  drawn  by  a  dog. 

On  the  back  of  the  carriage  illustrated  are  the  arms 
of  a  branch  of  the  Beaumont-le-Roger  family  of  Nor- 
mandy, d'azur  seme  defleur  de  lis  d'or,  au  lion  du  meme,  as 
recorded  in  Rietstap's  Armorial  General,  in  the  text, 
Vol.  I,  p.  143,  and  illustrated, Vol.  I,  plate  CLIV.  The 


arms  of  two  other  families  of  this  name  are 
also  recorded,  while  the  name  itself  is  a  very 
old  one.  Its  history  goes  back  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  Beaumont  family,  Roger,  who  was 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Duke 
William,  although  he  did  not  accompany  the 
latter  to  England  when  younger  members  of 
the  family  won  fortunes  and  titles  in  that 
land.  The  town  of  Beaumont-le-Roger  in  the 
department  of  Eure  grew  up  around  one  of 
his  holdings.  This  however  applies  only  to 
the  name  itself,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  di- 
rect ancestry  of  the  eighteenth-century  titled 
families  of  that  name  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XV.  The  unusual  elegance  of  this  carriage, 
intended  for  some  child  of  the  family,  makes 
it  not  improbable  that  it  came  to  the  Beau- 
monts  as  a  royal  gift. 


AN  UNRECORDED  FRANCIA 

THE  Madonna  and  Child  here  reproduced, 
which  comes  from  the  Giovanelli  collec- 
tion and  has  lately  been  shown  here  at  the 
gallery  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Drey,  was  identified  not 
long  ago  by  Professor  Lionello  Venturi  as 
the  work  of  Francia.  He  associates  it  in 
period  with  the  commemorative  altar-piece 
which  Francia  painted  in  1499  for  the  Goz- 
zadini  Chapel  in  Santa  Maria  della  Miseri- 
cordia  in  Bologna.  The  painting  was  offered 
in  gratitude  for  a  miraculous  escape  of  the 
family  from  fire.  In  this  long  narrow  altar- 
panel,  which  combines  several  incidents,  is  a  beautiful 
version  of  the  Adoration,  in  which  the  Child  lies  on  just 
such  a  pillow  and  drapery,  and  is  of  the  same  type. 
The  present  painting  is  obviously  very  close  to  the  Goz- 
zadini  panel,  now  in  the  Pinacothek,  and  represents 
Francia  essentially  as  the  exponent  of  the  Bolognese 
style  before  he  had  felt  the  influence  of  Raphael  and 
Perugino.  He  has  remained  within  the  bounds  of 
Bolognese  naturalism  and  at  the  same  time  given  ex- 
pression to  his  love  of  idealization,  but  solely  in  human 
and  understandable  terms.  There  is  no  mysticism  in 
Francia,  but  he  is  divinely  tender.  Typical  Francia 
mannerisms,  which  he  carried  over  at  times  into  his 
portraiture,  appear  in  the  painting  of  the  head  of  the 
Infant.  The  same  treatment  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  are 
seen  again  in  that  delightful  portrait  of  the  little  son  of 
Isabella  d'Este,  Federigo  Gonzaga,  now  in  the  Altman 
collection.  No  work  by  Francia  is  better  known  than 
the  altar-piece  painted  for  the  Buonvisi  chapel  in  the 
church  of  S.  Frediano  at  Lucca.  This  masterpiece, 
which  comprises  the  famous  lunette,  the  Pieta,  is 
now  in  the  London  National  Gallery. 
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IRISH  CHIPPENDALE  SECRETARY,  C.  1730 

AN  Irish  Chippendale  secretary  with  a  cabinet  top, 
and  an  interior  adapted  to  devotional  use,  has 
been  brought  over  by  Needham's  Antiques,  Inc.  Al- 
though its  original  history  is  not  known,  it  has  for 
many  years  been  in  the  use  of  a  Catholic  church  at 
Crofts,  near  Warrington.  The  inference,  however,  is 
plain,  that  a  piece  of  this  kind,  made  in  Ireland  under 
the  influence  of  early  Chippendale  and  yet  strongly 
reminiscent  of  William  Kent,  might  be  the  product  of 
a  period  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  suffered  se- 
verely in  Ireland.  Compared  to  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury conditions,  those  of  the  eighteenth  showed  a 
slight  improvement,  but  a  Catholic  family 
of  the  period  to  which  this  belongs  might 
well  have  desired  such  a  piece,  to  give  them 
a  means  to  worship  privately.  When  the 
doors  of  the  cabinet  are  closed,  only  a  simple 
wooden  panelling  appears,  flanked  with 
Corinthian  columns.  The  drawers  have  their 
original  brasses  and  the  pediment  the  orig- 
inal finial,  while  the  grain  of  the  wood  on 
the  drawer-fronts  is  of  a  fine  quality.  The 
paw  feet  are  typical  of  Irish  Chippendale, 
being  high,  and  almost  concealing  the  ball. 


A    RARE     PAIR    OF 
WHIELDON  BRACKETS 

A  PAIR  of  Whieldon  brackets  in  the  form 
of  horses'  heads  have  been  shown  by 
W.  F.  Cooper.  They  were  acquired  from  a 
Baltimore  family  in  whose  possession  they 
had  long  been,  possibly  since  their  impor- 
tation in  the  eighteenth  century,  for  Balti- 
more was  a  centre  of  wealth  and  culture, 
and  very  early  a  port  of  entry  for  furniture 
and  decorative  objects  from  Europe.  The 
brackets,  as  they  were  received  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  had  a  shaped  wooden  mounting, 
covered  in  worn  and  faded  red  velvet,  on 
the  back  of  which  was  the  label :  A.  Dawson, 
Mirrors,  Frames,  Cornices,  etc.,  Old  Frames  Re- 
gilt.  84  JV.  Charles  St.,  Opposite  Pleasant  St., 
Baltimore.  The  early  city  directories,  which 
do  not  exist  in  so  complete  a  series  as  in 
other  eastern  cities,  do  not  contain  his  name. 
The  real  interest  of  the  pair  however  is 
not  in  the  manner  in  which  it  found  its  way 
to  this  country,  but  in  the  unusual  treat- 
ment, and  the  brilliance  and  beauty  of  the 
glazes.  Animal  motifs  appear  in  numbers  in 
the  Whieldon  productions,  both  as  orna- 
ments and  as  objects  for  daily  use,  such  as 


cow-jugs  and  ducks  as  gravy  boats.  Birds,  monkeys, 
the  remarkable  elephant  of  the  Franks  collection  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  figures  of  men  on  horseback, 
of  oxen,  cockerels,  and  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
have  delighted  the  lovers  of  English  pottery  because 
of  the  translucent  purity  of  the  glaze  on  the  white  clay 
base.  The  brown  of  the  horses'  manes  (from  mangan- 
ese), the  leaf-green  tones  (from  oxide  of  copper),  the 
yellows  (from  iron  oxide),  colouring  the  top  of  the 
bracket  as  well  as  the  palmette-shaped  base,  each  di- 
vision of  which  ends  in  a  luscious  drop  of  deepest 
brown,  constitute  the  colours  which  Whieldon  used 
repeatedly,  and  always  refreshingly,  in  the  Little  Fen- 
ton  output  of  1 740  to  1 780.  The  treatment  is  formal 
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and  slightly  ambitious  compared  with  the  naive  style 
of  many  of  the  designs,  and  yet  it  is  still  ingenuous  and 
unaffected,  qualities  which  endear  Whieldon  pottery 
to  many,  even  above  the  wares  of  his  more  famous 
successors,  the  members  of  the  Wood  family,  and  his 
erstwhile  junior  partner,  Josiah  Wedgwood. 


NEW'  GALLERY    FOR  A 
RUSSIAN  COLLECTION 

THE  gallery  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Treasures  has 
changed  quarters,  and  is  now  at  15  West  50th 
Street,  occupying  a  larger  space,  which  makes  it  poss- 
ible to  show  some  divisions  of  the  collection  to  greater 
advantage.  One  of  these  consists  of  examples  of  eight- 
eenth- and  nineteenth-century  table-glasses,  carafes, 
etc..  which  came  originally  \from  the  Winter  Palace 
and  were  produced  chiefly  at  the  Imperial  Factory, 
although  occasionally  the  Russian  sovereigns  also 
patronized  other  factories.  As  in  the  case  of  so  many  of 
the  decorative  arts  of  the  period,  Russian  glass-mak- 
ing, modelled  upon  that  of  western  Europe,  owed  its 
inception  to  Peter  the  Great,  who  summoned  the 
Englishman,  William  Elmzel,  to  establish  a  factory  in 
the  province  of  Yamburg.  In  1738,  after  the  death  of 
Elmzel,  this  was  taken  over  by  the  crown,  and  in  1755 
was  moved  to  St.  Petersburg.  For  an  account  of  this 
and  other,  privately  operated  factories,  such  as  those 
of  Prince  Metchnikoff,  of  Thomas  Maltzoff,  and  the 
more  famous  endeavours  of  Michael  Lomonosoff, 
which  failed,  and  of  the  Bakmeteff  family,  which  pros- 
pered for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  one  is  referred  to 
Marianne  Pelliot's  Verres  Anciens. 

In    1743   the   Empress   Elizabeth  ordered   a  large 
table-service  for  court  use  to  be  engraved  with  the  Im- 


PAIK  OF  WHIELDON  POTTERY  BRACKETS  IN  THE  FORM  OF  HORSES'  HEADS  :  MADE  AT  LITTLE 


perial  arms  and  her  monogram.  Similar  services  were 
ordered  later  by  her  and  by  Catherine.  The  ornament 
was  confined  to  the  Imperial  eagle,  crown,  military 
emblems,  monogram,  and  sometimes  a  portrait  me- 
dallion. At  times  a  conventional  floral  ornament  was 
interwoven,  as  on  the  example  illustrated,  which  shows 
the  monogram  EPI  for  Elisabetta  Petrovna  I.  The 
method  of  decoration  is  wheel  engraving  with  char- 
acteristic Russian  additions  of  black  and  gold.  The 
baluster  stem  is  facetted.  A  somewhat  similar  glass  in 
the  collection,  engraved  with  the  monogram  E  A  II, 
is  from  a  service  ordered  by  Ekaterina  Alexievna 
(Catherine  II),  and  there  are  other  pieces  made  at  the 
command  of  these  and  of  later  monarchs. 


AN  AMERICAN  MAECENAS 

THE  death  of  Mr.  John  Long  Severance,  on  Janu- 
ary 1 6th  last,  has  been  deeply  regretted  and 
evoked  a  special  tribute  to  his  memory  from  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Museum  of  Art  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of 
which  for  nearly  ten  years  he  was  the  president,  while 
for  nearly  twenty  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  its 
Advisory  Council.  The  Museum's  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Severance  was  very  great:  'He  believed  that  a 
Museum  collection  must  be  founded  on  the  highest 
level  of  quality,  that  the  Museum  would  fail  its  public 
if  it  was  not  true  to  that  high  ideal.  He  carried  out  the 
same  thought  in  the  selection  of  his  own  private  collec- 
tion, one  of  the  really  great  private  collections  of 
America,  and  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  plan  and  hope 
that  that  collection,  too,  would  some  time  serve  the 
community  and  the  Museum  he  loved.' 

Mr.  Severance's  gifts  to  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art  were  numerous  and  of  signal  quality.  It  was  in 

19 16  that  he  made  the  mag- 
nificent donation  of  his 
great  collection  of  arms  and 
armour,  which  constitutes 
the  most  important  collec- 
tion of  the  kind  in  America, 
with  the  single  exception  of 
that  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art:  indeed  both 
as  regards  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  its  pieces,  to  which 
in  subsequent  years  Mr.  Sev- 
erance continued  to  make 
notable  additions,  the  Cleve- 
land collection  is  indubitably 
one  of  the  richest  and  most 
complete  in  the  world,  set- 
ting aside  the  celebrated 
royal  collections  of  Europe, 


FENTON    BETWEEN  1740-1780  :  THE  COLOURS  ARE  BROWN    LEAF-GREEN,  YELLOW    AND    WHITE  WHICH   are   incomparable. 
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TWO    MASTERPIECES    OF   LANDSCAPE 

BY  the  acquisition  of  Rubens's  Watering  Place  and 
Constable's  Hadleigh  Castle  the  National  Gallery 
has  been  enriched  by  two  landscapes  of  such 
outstanding  quality  as  to  rank  among  the  most  ex- 
alted in  art  history.  Each  is  a  superb  example  of  its 
author's  maturity  and  in  securing  them  for  the  nation 
the  Trustees  and  the  Director  are  deserving  of  the 
thanks  of  all.  The  Hadleigh  Castle,  indeed,  was  neces- 
sary to  make  Constable's  triumph  complete  and  this 
would  be  almost  transcended  if  the  Royal  Academy 
could  be  persuaded  to  let  the  great  Leaping  Horse  come 
out  of  its  comparative  retirement  in  the  Diploma  Gal- 
lery and  accompany  it  at  Trafalgar  Square. 

Never  before  was  movement  in  landscape  so  vividly 


interpreted  in  terms  of  paint.  Not  even  Turner's  Rain, 
Steam  and  Speed  (exhibited  in  1844)  excels  it,  and  Con- 
stable's picture  appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1829.  Yet  it  was  not  over  well  received  and  Constable 
had  hesitated  about  sending  it  'smarting'  as  he  said 
in  his  letter  to  Archdeacon  Fisher  'under  my  election.' 
Lawrence  had  just  made  it  plain  to  him  that  he  was 
lucky  to  have  been  preferred  'before  the  historical 
painters  of  great  merit  on  the  list  of  candidates.'  The 
chief  cause  of  complaint  was,  according  to  The  Times, 
'the  habit  which  the  artist  seems  to  have  contracted 
of  scattering  white  spots  over  the  surface  of  his  pic- 
tures.' One  critic  refers  to  it  as  'a  floating  blaze  of  light 
— Mr.  Constable's  favourite  colour,  simple,  unsophis- 
ticated white  lead  .  .  .  the  whole  picture  glitters  like 
the  scales  on  a  fish's  back.'  This  was  entirely  new. 


JHLiNGAME 

PUBLIC 
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HADLEIGH  CASTLE  :   FROM  THE  OIL  PAINTING  BY  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A.  :  RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  LONDON  NATIONAL  GALLERY 
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THE   WATERING  PLACE      BY  RUBENS,  FORMERLY  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


In  a  former  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  (August  1934) 
we  drew  some  comparisons  between  Constable's  sense 
of  movement  and  of  Nature's  ever-shifting  drama  and 
Cezanne's  static  landscapes  and  here  we  are  tempted 
to  say  that  not  even  Van  Gogh's  tormented  soul  con- 
ceived anything  so  vivid  and  restless  as  this  canvas. 
The  forcefulness  and  gusto  with  which  the  paint  is 
applied  is  irresistible.  Its  colour,  appropriately  enough, 
is  rather  steely,  the  darker  patches  of  the  foreground 
being  enlivened  by  occasional  flashes  of  pure  vermi- 
lion. The  clouds,  torn  to  shreds  in  battle  with  the 
wind,  the  sweep  of  the  sunlight  racing  along  the  hori- 
zon, the  storm-tossed  seagulls  and  the  lashing  of  the 
waters  constitute  a  veritable  tornado  of  movement. 
Here,  for  the  first  time  is  the  complete  liberation  from 
the  'still-life'  landscape  of  former  days  and  unques- 
tionably this  canvas  sets  the  seal  upon  Constable's  re- 
putation as  a  pioneer  and  epoch  maker  in  modern 
landscape  painting.  None,  however,  was  moved  to 
purchase  the  picture  and  it  remained  on  its  maker's 
hands  till  his  death,  to  be  sold  at  Foster's  with  his 
effects  in  1838,  a  year  later. 

Equally  spirited  in  handling,  but  with  intent  to 
manifest  the  irrepressible  exuberance  of  nature  rather 


than  her  violence,  is  the  picture  by  Rubens.  Rich  in 
pictorial  incident  and  detail,  it  is  decorative  to  a 
degree  and  one  of  the  painter's  most  felicitous  ex- 
amples of  mastery  in  landscape  composition.  The  trees 
are  still  formal,  the  foliage  much  in  the  fashion  of  con- 
temporary tapestry  and  the  figures  and  cattle  dis- 
tributed apparently  at  haphazard  and  seemingly  dis- 
connected, yet  with  all  its  lavishness  the  general  im- 
pression is  one  of  extraordinary  unity,  constructed 
upon  two  boldly  opposing  rhythms.  What  is  still  more 
unusual  is  that  the  point  of  focus  is  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  design.  The  Watering  Place  probably  ranks  next 
in  importance  among  Rubens's  landscapes  to  the 
famous  Chateau  de  Steen  also  at  the  National  Gallery 
and  The  Rainbow  landscape  in  the  Wallace  collection, 
and  in  these  we  may  trace  much  of  the  source  of 
Gainsborough's  inspiration,  as  of  Richard  Wilson's 
and  James  Ward's.  Indeed,  Gainsborough  was  so  im- 
pressed when  he  saw  the  Watering  Place  in  1768  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  inspired  such  pictures 
as  his  own  Watering  Place,  his  Harvest  Waggon,  and  The 
Market  Cart.  He  did  in  fact  allude  to  it  with  admiration 
in  a  letter  to  David  Garrick  urging  him  to  get  a  sight 
of  it.  It  was  at  that  time  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke 
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of  Montagu,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Previously  it  was  in  the  Armagnac, 
Tallard  and  Peilhon  collections.  The  picture  is  hung 
in  Room  XXVIII  and  Constable's  Hadleigh  Castle  in 
Room  XXII,  and  one  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
almost  without  interruption. 


FROM   CANALETTO   TO   CONSTABLE 

A  STIMULATING  cross-section  of  the  landscap- 
ist's  art  is  presented  to  us  in  the  British  Museum's 
arrangement,  in  the  King's  Gallery,  of  drawings 
brought  to  light  from  its  teeming  portfolios  and  shown 
under  the  title  From  Canaletto  to  Constable.  This  forms 
a  particularly  instructive  study,  bringing  home  to  us 
the  number  of  facets  and  byways,  often  unsuspected, 
of  this  delightful  branch  of  the  artist's  activity.  The 
scheme  has  been  well  thought  out  and  has  resulted  in 
a  thoroughly  interesting  exhibition.  Here  we  have  not 
only  landscape,  pure  and  simple,  but  its  many  rami- 
fications indicated  by  such  sub-divisions  as  scenic, 
topographic,  architectural,  picturesque,  panoramic, 
classical,  mountain,  waterscape,  caprices,  street  scenes, 
park  scenes,  gardens,  theatrical,  ruins,  etc.,  all  clearly 
defined  and  disposed  as  separate  groups,  each  having 
its  own  specialists.  These  therefore  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal and  offer  many  valuable  suggestions  to  collectors. 
Canaletto  is  represented  by  a  few  large  drawings  in 
his  somewhat  severely  controlled  manner,  in  pen  and 
bistre  washed  with  Indian  ink,  ostensibly  made  in  the 
service  of  engraving.  He  shows  us  the  Thames  spanned 
by  old  Westminster  Bridge  in  1747,  with  the  Abbey 
and  St.  John's  Church.  The  scene  in  The  Doge  leaving 
St.  Mark's  is  enlivened  by  a  rabble  being  beaten  by 
officers  armed  with  staves.  Another  (from  the  Salting 
bequest)  shows  The  Doge  giving  thanks  for  his  Election  in 
the  Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio.  But  these  are  unexciting 
beside  Piranesi's  inventions  for  The  Great  Wheel  from 
the  Carceri,  his  View  through  an  Archway,  and  one  of  his 
architectural  Capricci  in  bistre  over  red  chalk,  a  con- 
glomerate of  classical  fragments  gathered  in  a  huge 
pyramidal  mass.  In  similar  category  come  the  much 
sought  designs  of  Panini,  of  Galli  da  Bibiena  and  the 
theatrical  gardens  of  Isaac  de  Moucheron.  Guardi's 
spirited  touch  is  well  seen  in  An  Arch  in  Venice,  the  study 
for  a  painting  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and 
Part  of  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  showing  the  circle  of 
booths  and  figures  at  Ascension  time  ;  both  of  which 
teem  with  life.  There  is  also  Jean  Rigaud's  Hampton 
Court  Palace  in  1736  with  William  Ill's  formally  laid- 
out  gardens,  drawn  in  Indian  ink  wash  for  engraving, 
and  some  Roman  Ruins  by  Clerisseau,  who  lived  for 
ninety-eight  years.  A  drawing  which  inspires  genuine 
admiration  is  Francis  Towne's  nobly  designed  L'Arricia 
inscribed   Larice,  July   11,   1781,  Francis    Towne,    delt. 


Beautiful  examples  of  J.  R.  Cozens's  romantic  poetry 
are  in  contrast  with  the  blottesque  experimental  draw- 
ings of  his  father  Alexander,  the  latter  surprisingly 
modern  in  feeling.  By  Jean  Louis  Desprez  is  A  reception 
at  the  Villa  d'Este,  Tivoli,  with  all  its  fountains  playing, 
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an  almost  bewildering  compo- 
sition crowded  with  figures  in 
etched  outline  coloured  by  hand. 
One  is  led  to  wonder  whether 
Mr.  James  Pryde  has  been 
influenced  by  the  sombre  compo- 
sitions in  mezzotint  by  G.  F. 
Blondel  (1730-90),  Interior  of  Pri- 
son and  View  of  the  Vestibule  of  St. 
Mary  at  Rome.  Other  fine  groups 
of  drawings  in  the  lighter 
theatrical  manner  are  those  by 
Hubert  Robert,  Gabriel  de  St. 
Aubin  and  Thomas  de  Thonon. 
Three  sketch  books  by  Turner 
are  displayed  open,  one  filled 
with  studies  of  skies  and  horizons 
(dated  18 16-18),  and  two  mag- 
nificent panoramic  water-col- 
ours, The  Vale  of  Heathfield  and 
Vale  of  Ashburnham,  large  and  im- 
portant drawings  made,  between 
18 10  and  i8i5,for  eccentric  Jack 
Fuller  of  Rose  Hill.  Girtin's 
drawing  of  Winster  House, 
Derbyshire,  long  passing  as  Dr. 
Munro's  house  at  Fetcham,  is 
here;  Prout,  Constable,  Crome 
and  Cotmanare  in  great  strength 
with  splendid  examples  littie 

known  to  the  public.  Topographical  aquatints  and 
Swiss  views  are  represented  in  Aberli,  Carl  Hackert, 
Caspar  Wolf  and  the  English  William  Daniell,  and 
the  aquatints  of  the  interior  of  the  Colosseum  by 
Richard  Cooper  and  Reinhart  show  the  unbelievable 
mess  of  overgrown  ruin  it  looked  in  the  late  eigh- 
teenth century.  Finally,  we  must  mention  the  large 
mezzotint  plate  of  Hadleigh  Castle  after  Constable  (de- 
scribed in  our  first  paragraph)  by  David  Lucas,  which 
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was  published  in  1849.  This 
shows  the  alterations  and  devia- 
tions from  the  National  Gallery 
version,  adapted  from  Const- 
able's sketch  of  the  same  subject. 


A  RARE  PANEL 
FOR  NEW  YORK 


Wi 


GREAT  HELM  CRESTED  WITH  PAIR  OF 
HORNS  OF  THE  PRANKH  FAMILY  STYRIA 
XIV  CENTURY  :   FROM  THE   VIENNA  ARMOURY 


E  illustrate  a  remarkable 
panel  representing  St. 
Andrew,  which  has  been  pro- 
cured on  the  Continent  by 
Messrs.  Knoedler  and  forwarded 
to  New  York.  It  is  one  of  three, 
forming  parts  of  an  altar-piece 
by  Piero  della  Francesca  (1416?- 
1492),  the  other  two  being  the 
figure  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
(No.  769  in  the  London  National 
Gallery)  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  the  Poldi  Pezzoli 
Museum,  Milan.  Each  of  the 
panels  is  of  similar  size  and 
shape,  connected  by  an  archi- 
tectural background  consisting 
of  marble  slabs  and  white  pil- 
asters and  frieze.  The  panel  now 
in  New  York  bears  on  the  back 
two  seals,  one  of  which  has  been  identified  as  that  of 
the  Academy  of  Francis  I  of  Austria  (1792- 1835).  It 
shows  the  two-headed  eagle  displayed,  with  the  initials 
F.I.  in  the  centre.  At  the  top  can  be  seen  the  broken 
letters  'ADEMIA,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  had  been  part  of  the  emperor's  collection,  after- 
wards dispersed  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  other 
seal  bears  two  oval  shields,  too  worn  to  be  recogniz- 
able, surmounted  by  a  count's  coronet  and  supported 
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by  two  lioncels  rampant.  As  may  be  seen,  the  figure 
of  St.  Andrew  is  of  great  dignity  and  strength,  and 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, which  Raymond  van  Marie  describes  as  'a  fat 
monk'  whose  'head  is  refined  but  not  very  expressive.' 
Our  London  panel  also  comes  in  for  some  criticism, 
partly  owing  to  its  poor  preservation.  This  represents 
a  boyish  St.  Michael  in  armour  of  Roman  type.  He 
wears  a  green  cuirass  and  scarlet  boots.  In  his  left 
hand  he  grasps  the  head  of  the  Serpent  which  he  has 
just  cut  off ;  his  right  holds  his  falchion.  This  picture 
was  at  one  time  attributed  to  Fra  Garnevale,  but  its 
authorship  now  seems  clear.  It  was  formerly  in  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake's  collection  and  was  purchased  for 
the  National  Gallery  in  1867.  Messrs.  Knoedler's  dis- 
covery is  of  first-rate  importance. 

During  March,  and  until  Easter,  our  contributor  M. 
Georges  Lukomski  is  showing  at  Knoedler's  a  number 
of  drawings  of  ancient  synagogues  in  Poland,  France, 
Rumania  and  London. 

It  is  announced  that  an  important  assembly  of 
paintings  by  Berthe  Morisot  will  be  placed  on  view 
at  the  same  galleries  in  May.  These  comprise  a  series 
in  the  possession  of  the  artist's  family,  hitherto  unseen 
in  this  country. 


THE    WATER-COLOURS    AT    AGNEW'S 

THE  Spring  exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings 
at  Messrs.  Agnew's  is  a  seasonal  feature  always 
appreciated.  Inasmuch  as  the  selection  is  made  in- 
variably with  discrimination  and  knowledge,  it  is  at 
once  an  object  lesson  and  a  valuable  guide  to  collec- 
tors. So  many  things  of  first-rate  quality  are  shown, 
among  the  hundred  and  seventy  works  at  43  Old 
Bond  Street,  that  in  a  sense  it  supplements  the  fine 
display  at  the  British  Museum.  Francis  Towne,  so  long 
neglected,  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  national  heroes. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  five  drawings  by  him  on  the 
walls.  It  is  in  composition  of  a  somewhat  classical  aus- 
terity that  he  specially  distinguishes  himself,  and  his 
sober  schemes  of  colour  well  match  his  design.  Bridg- 
north Castle,  Shropshire,  The  Border  Stone,  Borrowdale  and 
Wenlock  Nunnery  are  the  most  striking.  Challenging 
particular  attention  is  the  fine  group  by  Peter  de  Wint, 
several  of  the  drawings  coming  from  the  collection  of 
Miss  Tatlock.  We  should  mention  the  large  and  im- 
portant Lynmouth,  the  perfect  On  the  Hirer  Wharf e\  En- 
trance to  Haddon  Hall ;  The  Avenue  at  Haddon  and  A  Corn- 
field near  Tring  (1847)  with  its  sweeping  lines,  immense 
depth  of  colour  and  Sargent-like  virtuosity.  Turner, 
J.  R.  Cozens,  Cox  and  Girtin  and  the  more  recent 
Tom  Collier  among  the  greater  exponents  of  the  water- 
colour  art  are  represented,  as  well  as  several  lesser 
lights  of  the  English  school,  and  many  foreigners. 


EARLY  PAINTINGS  BY  GAINSBOROUGH 

AS  a  corollary  to  the  Gainsborough  exhibition  at 
_Sir  Philip  Sassoon's  house  in  Park  Lane,  Messrs. 
Robert  Dunthorne  have  placed  on  view  a  small  num- 
ber of  early  paintings  by  the  English  master  at  No.  5, 
Vigo  Street.  In  point  of  size  the  most  important,  as 
well  as  the  most  speculative,  is  the  portrait  of  Peter 
Collinson,  the  Quaker  F.R.S.,  painted  at  Bath  in  1767, 
and  recently  identified  from  an  engraving.  The  treat- 
ment is  firm  and  precise,  the  paint  closely  knit  and  the 
colour  scheme  of  modulated  browns,  the  coat  being 
of  a  mulberry  tint.  Peter  Collinson  was  a  London 
naturalist  and  antiquary  of  considerable  note  who 
established  a  lasting  friendship  with  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  did  much  to  promote  the  flax,  silk,  hemp  and 
suchlike  industries  in  America.  Paintings  of  Quakers 
were  discouraged  by  the  Society  of  Friends  at  this 
date  and  Collinson's  portrait  is  a  somewhat  rare  ex- 
ception. Another  interesting  portrait  is  that  of  Ten- 
ducci,  the  male  soprano,  a  popular  favourite  in  his  day. 
He  is  seen  as  a  somewhat  dandified  personage  in  a 
strawberry-coloured  coat  with  embroidered  lapel  and 
white  stock.  The  canvas  of  the  Bath  Roscius,  John 
Henderson,  painted  in  the  early  seventeen-seventies,  is 
also  shown,  together  with  the  sketch  for  the  portrait 
of  the  Prince  de  Condi,  and  others,  and  two  delightful 
Pastoral  Scenes  on  the  Orwell,  a  well-matched  pair. 

In  the  ground  floor  gallery,  Mr.  William  T.  Wood, 
R.W.S..  has  been  exhibiting  some  fifty  of  his  recent 
water-colours.  His  sensitive  interpretations  of  nature 
in  her  varying  moods  arc  in  the  finest  English  tradition. 


NEW  HOME  FOR  THE  VIENNA  ARMOUR 

THE  great  collection  of  armour  at  Vienna  has  re- 
cently been  moved  from  the  Kunsthistorisches 
Museum  to  the  Neue  Hofburg.  It  was  reopened  to  the 
public  in  its  new  quarters  by  Dr.  Perntner,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  on  February  22nd.  It  now  occupies 
a  suite  of  eight  large  galleries  in  the  modern  wing  of 
the  former  Imperial  Palace,  which  was  previously 
filled  by  the  Este  collection  of  antiquities.  The  new 
arrangement  allows  the  long  series  of  historic  armours 
dating  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
to  be  seen  in  simple  and  effective  surroundings.  A  wel- 
come innovation  introduced  by  the  Director,  Dr. 
Grosz,  is  a  series  of  exhibits  which  explain  the  methods 
of  enriching  armour  by  etching,  gilding  and  emboss- 
ing. Although  separated  from  its  former  habitat  by 
the  Ringstrasse,  the  collection  still  remains  under  the 
direction  of  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum.  The 
august  history  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  has  made 
Vienna  a  city  rich  in  art  treasures,  but  the  collection 
of  armour  stands  out  as  the  finest  of  its  kind. — J.G.M. 
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ELEMENTS    DATES    DE    L'ART    ROMAN   EN 
FRANCE 

Par  F.   Deshoulieres 

(Paris:  Les  Editions  d'Art  et  d'Histoire.  75  frs.) 

THE  title  of  this  handsomely  printed  and  illus- 
trated quarto  is  more  comprehensive  than  its 
subject-matter.  It  treats  almost  solely  of  archi- 
tecture, and,  moreover,  the  architecture  treated  is  ex- 
clusively ecclesiastic.  The  sculptured  ornaments  of  the 
capitals  are  discussed  mainly  from  an  architectural 
standpoint,  and  are  plainly  observed  with  the  eye  of  an 
architect.  The  book  is  in  fact  a  Catalogue  Raisonnee  of 
the  Romanesque  churches  and  reliques  of  churches 
still  extant  in  France,  and  as  such  meets  every  require- 
ment. The  buildings  are  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
strictly  chronological  order,  and  are  described  in  suf- 
ficient detail.  A  number  of  plans  are  given  in  the  text, 
and  a  series  of  fine  collotype  plates  is  appended  in  illus- 
tration of  the  most  notable  features.  A  discourse  on  the 
Evolutions  des  Formes  is  included,  thus  completing  a 
work  of  undoubtedly  high  value  to  the  serious  student. 
To  affix  dates  to  the  remains  of  Romanesque  Archi- 
tecture in  France,  and  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the 
style  from  its  cradle  to  its  grave,  is,  as  M.  Deshoulieres 
admits,  difficult.  Carolingian  and  Romanesque  char- 
acteristics confound  classification  in  the  earliest  ex- 
amples of  the  latter  style,  while  an  equal  confusion  ob- 
tains in  the  later  period  where  the  Romanesque  and 
the  Gothic  invade  one  another's  dominions.  Yet  both 
early  and  late,  and,  of  course,  dominantly  in  the  mid- 
dle period,  Romanesque  Architecture  stands  triumph- 
antly in  all  its  beauty:  austere,  but  not  without  that 
certain  mysterious  grace  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
age,  and  is  revealed  in  its  architecture  no  less  than  in 
its  sculpture,  its  painting,  and,  above  all,  its  poetry. 

The  authority  of  M.  Deshoulieres  in  his  special  field 
of  enquiry  is  unquestioned.  The  volume  before  us  am- 
plifies and  extends  the  theme  of  his  former  publica- 
tion, Au  Debut  de  V Art  Roman.  Les  Eglises  de  I'XP  Siecle 
en  France  (Paris:  La  Renaissance  du  Livre,  1929).  The 
period  covered  by  this  second  work  comprises  from 
about  970  to  about  1220.  Among  the  collotype  illus- 
trations are  some — those,  for  instance,  of 'L'eglise  ab- 
batiale  de  Conques-en-Rouergue,'  of  the  ruins  of 
Jumieges,  and  of  that  sublime  edifice  'La  Madeleine 
de  Vezelay' — which  reveal  mysteriously  the  veritable 
romantic  quality  of  the  Romanesque.  The  style  was 
the  visible  expression  of  an  age  when  Romance  was 
the  unchallenged  attitude  towards  life  and  thought, 
unlike  the  militant  Romanticism  of  the  eighteen- 
hundreds  (see  illustration,  p.  231). — C.R.C. 


CHARING   CROSS 

Parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 
(Part  I.  Country  Life  for  the  L.C.C.  £2    12s.   6d.) 

ANY  book  which  deals  with  Charing  Cross  and 
.its  immediate  vicinity  with  learning  and  enter- 
prise cannot  fail  to  hold  the  reader's  attention.  It  is 
a  quarter  of  London  as  rich  as  any  in  association  and 
in  surviving  historical  buildings.  Not  every  London 
habitue  knows  where  Charing  Cross  is.  Strictly,  it  is 
the  spot  which  to-day  is  covered  by  Hubert  Le  Sueur's 
delightful  statue  of  King  Charles  I  astride  a  sturdy 
Flemish  horse;  the  spot  on  which,  before  that  effigy 
was  placed  there,  the  gallows  was  raised  for  the  regi- 
cides' execution,  and  on  which  through  earlier  ages  the 
Eleanor  Cross  stood.  The  destruction  of  the  cross  by 
the  Puritan  Parliament  as  a  'monument  of  superstition 
or  idolatry'  was  a  senseless  act. 

In  one  direction,  this  new  volume  takes  in  Cockspur 
Street  to  Pall  Mall.  In  the  other,  Charing  Cross  (the 
short  thoroughfare)  and  Whitehall  on  both  sides  as 
far  as  the  Horse  Guards.  There  stand  not  only  Kent 
and  Vardy's  distinguished  building  for  the  Horse 
Guards — solid  as  if  built  for  eternity— but  also  the 
Admiralty  and  its  adjacent  First  Lord's  residence  and 
the  Paymaster-General's  Office.  Harington  House,  an 
excellent  William  and  Mary  residence  at  the  top  of 
Craig  Court,  is  little  known  by  reason  of  its  conceal- 
ment. To-day  it  serves  as  a  telephone  exchange.  Into 
these  public  buildings  and  others  the  Survey  intro- 
duces us,  revealing  spacious  apartments  and  admir- 
able decoration  which  are  little  suspected  behind  the 
somewhat  frowning  Georgian  frontages. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  by  no  fewer  than  1 1 7  full- 
page  plates,  which  make  it  a  pictorial  record  of  the 
neighbourhood  dealt  with.  Among  them  are  many  of 
buildings,  great  and  small,  which  have  now  been 
swept  away,  prints  of  Charing  Cross  in  different  ages, 
and  various  architectural  drawings  and  plans.  Van- 
brugh  built  for  himself  a  house  at  Scotland  Yard — 
now  forgotten,  though  it  survived  in  re-modelled 
form  till  our  time — which  was  certainly  a  curious 
achievement  for  a  great  architect,  and  which  excited 
the  raillery  of  Swift: 

'One  asks  the  waterman  hard  by, 
"Where  may  the  Poet's  palace  lie  ?" 
Another  of  the  Thames  inquires, 
If  he  has  seen  its  gilded  spires  ? 
At  length  they  in  the  rubbish  spy 
A  thing  resembling  a  goose-pie.' 

The  historical  notes  are  replete  with  information. 
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The  legend,  we  are  told,  that  Scotland  Yard  was  land 
given  by  an  English  King  to  a  Scottish  King  to  build 
a  house  upon,  was  believed  as  early  as  1436,  at  which 
time  an  inquisition  concerning  the  property  was  held. 
'The  tradition,'  says  the  Survey  cautiously,  'does  not 
read  very  convincingly.' 

The  volume  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Gater, 
Clerk oftheL.C.C.,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Wheeler,  F.R.I.B.A., 
the  Council's  architect.  Acknowledgment  is  made  of 
the  great  assistance  given  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Braines,  who 
is  now  retiring,  in  this  and  many  previous  volumes. 
London  students  owe  a  big  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
concerned  in  producing  this  fine  series  of  detailed 
surveys,  which  contain  so  much  of  the  authoritative 
history  of  the  capital,  and  picture  so  many  of  its 
best  buildings. — W.G.B. 


ITALIAN     SCULPTURE     OF     THE     RENAIS- 
SANCE 

The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Lectures   for   the  Years 

1927-1928 

By  Sir  Eric  Maclagan 

("Cambridge:    Harvard    University   Press.    21s.    net) 

THE  author  declares  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
book  that  he  does  not  propose  to  apologize  for 
Italian  sculpture.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  when  such  an 
apology  is  needed.  The  debt  which  we  owe  to  the 
civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  is  incalculable, 
and  at  no  period  since  classical  times  has  Art  blossomed 
so  richly  as  it  did  during  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
Yet  one  feels  that  he  comes  perilously  near  this  apology 
later  in  the  book  when  he  pleads  for  proper  apprecia- 
tion for  the  age  of  Donatello,  which  has  perhaps  re- 
ceived less  attention  in  recent  years  than  the  Roman- 
esque and  Baroque.  But  such  preferences  are  due 
more  to  the  exigencies  of  historical  research  than  to  a 
change  of  heart,  for  the  temptation  to  concentrate  on 
untrodden  fields  is  irresistible.  It  is  the  useful  function 
of  a  review  such  as  this  to  hold  the  balance  evenly,  and 
enable  us  to  correct  our  sense  of  proportion. 

Sir  Eric's  long  experience  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture  and  Sculpture  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  which  possesses  one  of  the  most 
important  and  representative  collections  of  Italian 
sculpture  outside  of  Italy,  has  qualified  him  for  the 
difficult  task  of  adequately  treating  this  rich  and  vivid 
period  in  a  book  of  250  pages.  He  has  the  additional 
advantages  of  a  clarity  of  style  and  sureness  of  touch 
which  do  not  necessarily  come  with  departmental  ex- 
perience, however  long. 

The  author  begins  with  a  survey  of  Italian  sculpture 
between  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  epitomizes  a  period  which  was  not 
so  dark  in  Italy  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  which 
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many  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  set  clearly  before 
them.  But  the  real  scope  of  the  book  covers  the  five 
centuries  between  the  Pisani  and  Bernini.  The  ar- 
rangement is  chronological,  and  enough  facts  regard- 
ing the  lives  and  works  of  the  masters  are  given  to 
make  the  book  more  than  an  essay  in  critical  apprecia- 
tion. It  has  many  acute  and  pregnant  passages,  useful 
warnings  to  the  newcomer  and  salutary  correctives  to 
the  over-confident,  such  as :  'It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  what 
is  apt  to  become  not  more  than  an  elaborate  game  of 
attribution-mongering,  and  if  art-criticism  is  to  stop 
there,  we  should  all  agree  that  it  was  a  pretty  poor 
occupation  for  an  intelligent  man.  None  the  less,  if 
aesthetic  judgments  are  to  be  made  at  all  .  .  .  they  must 
be  founded  on  sane  and  competent  criticism  of  attri- 
butions.' Many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  few 
attributions  of  works  of  the  great  masters  outside  of 
Italy  are  based  on  properly  attested  facts.  After  the 
game  of  'put  and  take'  with  attributions,  so  eagerly 
pursued  by  the  successors  of  the  late  Dr.  Bode,  comes 
the  sport  of  influence-tracking.  Here  again  Sir  Eric 
has  a  sound  remark  to  make :  'With  great  artists  .  .  . 
the  real  point  is  not  the  influences  that  may  be  traced 
in  their  work  but  what  that  work  itself  expresses;  not 
the  flowers  they  visited  but  the  honey  that  they  made.' 
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There  are  many  who  must  have  heard  the  author's 
lectures  on  the  subject,  of  which  he  is  the  master,  not 
only  in  America  but  in  the  lecture-room  of  his  own 
Museum  and  at  the  Courtauld  Institute,  and  who 
will  be  glad  to  have  them  in  a  permanent  form.  The 
book  is  nicely  produced,  handy  in  size,  well-printed 
and  with  well-chosen  illustrations.  One  only  regrets 
that  these  last  have  not  been  supplied  with  underlines 
giving  the  name  of  the  artist  and  the  title  of  the  work, 
but  have  been  presented  to  us  with  the  laconic  label 
of  a  number  only. — J.G.M. 


ANDREA     SANSOVINO,      SCULPTOR      AND 
ARCHITECT  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 

By  G.   Haydn  Huntley 

(Cambridge:    Harvard    University    Press.    21s.    net) 

WHEREAS  Sir  Eric  Maclagan's  book  (reviewed 
above)  ranged  at  large  over  the  rich  and  com- 
plicated field  of  Italian  Renaissance  sculpture,  Mr. 
Huntley  has  concentrated  on  one  individual  contribu- 
tion to  it.  Although  his  biographer  speaks  up  for  him, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Andrea  Sansovino  was  no 
more  than  a  competent  artist  in  a  great  epoch.  He 
has  left  on  his  native  Florence  a  mark  much  less  en- 
during than  his  pupil,  Jacopo  Sansovino  who  took  his 
master's  name,  has  left  upon  Venice. 

This  does  not  imply  that  Mr.  Huntley's  book  is  not 
welcome.  It  is  a  carefully  documented  account  of  a 
sculptor  and  architect,  of  whom  no  adequate  bio- 
graphy as  yet  existed.  His  life  bridged  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  As  a  pupil  of  Antonio  Pollaiuolo 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  great  forces  of  the 
early  Renaissance,  and  he  lived  to  be  himself  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  art  of  the  Cinquecento.  His  career  is  of 
interest  for  the  work  which  he  did  outside  his  native 
Florence,  for  he  was  one  of  those  artists  of  the  second 
rank,  like  Pietro  Torrigiani,  who  helped  to  spread  the 
style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  other  countries. 
He  was  sent  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  the  request  of 
King  John  to  work  in  Portugal,  which  was  then  at  the 
height  of  its  wealth  and  power,  due  to  the  colonial  ex- 
pansion which  had  followed  the  enterprise  of  its  sea- 
men. There  he  helped  to  replace  the  rich  and  over- 
luxuriant  Manueline  style  by  the  humanistic  refine- 
ments of  Italy.  He  returned  to  Florence  and  later  to 
Rome,  where  he  executed,  among  others,  the  great 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Basso,  which  is  perhaps  his  best- 
known  work  of  all. 

The  author  has  traced,  as  far  as  possible,  his  pro- 
ductions at  the  various  stages  of  his  life,  and  has  col- 
lected an  amount  of  useful  documentary  evidence 
which  is  printed  in  the  appendices.  He  reproduces  his 
sculptural  work  in  considerable  detail,  and  some  of 
his   drawings.    There   is   no   doubt    that   the   minor 


masters  receive  sometimes  more  minute  and  pains- 
taking service  than  the  great  ones,  and  Mr.  Huntley's 
book  is  a  good  example  of  its  kind. — J.G.M. 


THE  DRAWINGS  AND  SKETCHES  OF 
JOHN  ROBERT  COZENS 

The  Twenty- Third  Volume  of  the  Walpole  Society, 
'934-1935 
By  C.  F.  Bell  and  Thomas  Girtin 
(Oxford:  At  the  University  Press) 

TN  reviewing  the  great  tradition  of  water-colour 
-*- painting  the  place  of  most  of  the  masters  is  now 
seen  without  any  doubt  or  obscurity.  Such  artists  as 
Turner,  Cotman,  Girtin,  David  Cox  and  De  Wint 
have  taken  the  highest  position  in  this  essentially 
English  method  of  art.  But  the  comparatively  sudden 
development  and  fulfilment  of  this  beautiful  form  of 
expression  must  always  be  a  matter  of  interest  and 
speculation.  No  better  water-colours  have  ever  been 
painted  than  those  which  appeared  between  the  years 
1780  and  1850.  The  whole  movement  may  be  said  to 
have  reached  perfection  during  the  allotted  span  of 
a  man's  life. 

The  water-colour,  until  recent  times,  has  been 
regarded  only  as  secondary  to  oil-painting,  a  less 
authoritative  and  convincing  interpretation  of  nature. 
Modern  research  and  understanding  have  tended  to 
bring  it  to  its  rightful  place  as  a  great  art  in  itself,  and 
much  has  been  done  to  unravel  the  mysteries  sur- 
rounding its  origin  and  exponents.  Within  living 
memory  even  Cotman  was  unknown  to  a  large  public, 
and  the  same  can  certainly  be  said  to-day  of  John 
Robert  Cozens.  That  Cozens  was  not  only  one  of  the 
first  workers  in  this  medium,  but  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  influences  is  obvious  from  any  survey  of  his 
pictures.  Thanks  to  the  Walpole  Society,  a  compre- 
hensive volume  containing  many  of  his  drawings  and 
a  catalogue  and  historical  introduction  by  Messrs. 
C.  F.  Bell  and  Thomas  Girtin  has  been  published  lately 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  The  authors  have 
taken  immense  trouble  to  follow  from  the  Beckford 
records  in  the  Charter  Room  of  Hamilton  Palace, 
and  a  volume  labelled  Sketches  in  Italy  by  Cozens  dis- 
covered at  Cole  Orton  Hall  in  1926,  the  artist's  itin- 
erary, and  to  identify  his  friends  and  influences. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  work  of  Cozens  was 
highly  appreciated  in  his  time,  since  Beckford  and 
Sir  George  Beaumont  were  among  his  patrons, 
Constable  was  his  admirer  and  his  genius  was  already 
the  inspiration  of  Dr.  Munro's  youthful  prodigies, 
including  Turner.  The  beauty  of  Cozens's  work  is  in 
its  lyrical  quality.  He  early  understood  the  water- 
colour  medium  and  painted  little  else,  nicely  combin- 
ing the  topographical  fact  with  the  poetic  implication. 
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If  we  contemplate  his  studies  of  the  Lake  of  Nemi  we 
see  exactly  how  he  has  simplified  all  the  incalculable 
detail  of  the  scene  into  one  grand  impression,  albeit 
retaining  the  very  spirit  of  Diana's  Mirror,  as  this 
exquisite  place  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Look  at 
the  'View  on  the  Galleria  di  Sopra  above  the  Lake  of 
Albano,'  and  see  with  what  mastery  he  has  handled 
the  dead  and  living  trees,  holding  the  light  under  the 
brilliant  Italian  sky.  Long  before  the  Impressionist 
School  arrived  he  knew  by  instinct  the  principles  of 
impressionism,  and  that  is  probably  why  Constable 
found  his  work  so  much  in  accord  with  his  own  ideas 
of  landscape  painting.  In  any  estimation  of  English 
water-colour  effort  the  work  of  Cozens  must  stand 
with  the  greatest  of  all.  Considering  his  oeuvre  in  bulk 
one  is  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  artist  is  the  main 
source  of  the  whole  poetic 
stream,  and  even  Turner 
and  Girtin  would  not  have 
been  the  artists  they  were 
but  for  a  close  study  of  Coz- 
ens. The  Walpole  Society 
have  done  an  admirable 
service  to  the  art  of  water- 
colour  painting  in  publish- 
ing this  book  on  Cozens, 
and  students  and  collectors 
must  be  grateful  to  them, 
since  so  many  pictures  diffi- 
cult of  access  are  now  with- 
in reach  in  effective  repro- 
duction.— A.B. 


ANGLO-JEWISH 
PORTRAITS 

A  Biographical  Catalogue 

By  Alfred  Rubens 
190  pp.  +  48  plates.  Edi- 
tion limited  to  500  copies 

(London:  The  Jewish  Museum.  £1  10s.  post  free) 
;  I  'HIS  interesting  compilation,  the  first  important 
-*-  book  issued  by  the  Jewish  Museum  in  Upper 
Woburn  Place  was  well  worth  the  undertaking. 
Together  with  the  author's  own  portrait  collection 
(upon  which  the  book  is  mainly  based)  it  represents 
the  first  attempt  to  bring  together  every  known 
Anglo-Jewish  portrait  engraved,  prior  to  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria.  Material  has  also  been  drawn  from 
the  Library  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York,  from  the  British  Museum,  the  Jewish 
Museum  and  the  Mocatta  Museum. 

The  catalogue  is  rich  in  descriptive  notes,  in  which 
there  is  much  entertainment,  especially  in  the  racy 


anecdotes  accompanying  the  caricatures,  and  actually 
goes  beyond  its  title.  It  includes  such  compositions  as 
the  satire  on  the  formation  of  the  Alliance  British  and 
Foreign  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  (now  so  well  known  as 
the  Alliance  Assurance  Company)  by  Nathan  Rothschild 
and  Moses  Montefiore.  This  clever  plate  was  designed 
by  an  amateur  (in  the  style  of  Cruikshank)  and  pub- 
lished by  H.  Fores.  Another  such  plate,  an  intention- 
ally scandalous  piece  of  calumny  upon  Jews  is  The 
Jerusalem  Infirmary — alias  a  Journey  to  the  Valley  of 
Jehosaphat.  Of  the  portraits  which  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  illustrations  few  are  more  interesting  or  of  more 
human  appeal  than  those  of  the  Jewish  pugilists — 
among  whom  Daniel  Mendoza  (1 763-1836),  the  con- 
queror of  Humphries  in   their  second   battle,   holds 


'ON  THE  I   \KI    c  U    NEMI"  I  ROM 
THE   COLLOTYPE    IN*    THE    DRA 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  THOMAS  BARLOW,  BART.  REDUC1  D  FROM 
WINGS    AND     SKi:i(Hi:<    OF    I.  K.    i  d/E.Yn     [WAI.I'OI.F.    SOCIETY) 


pride  of  place,  worthily  seconded  by  Dutch  Sam.  The 
very  first  name  on  this  Jewish  roll  of  fame,  is,  by  the 
way,  that  of  a  pugilist — one  Barney  Aaron,  nicknamed 
the  Star  of  the  East.  Most  appropriately,  the  frontis- 
piece to  this  book  is  a  reproduction  of  Rembrandt's 
etching  of  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  the  chief  instrument 
through  his  mission  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in  securing 
the  re-admission  of  the  Jews  to  England.  There  are 
portraits  of  actresses,  financiers  and  politicians, 
philanthropists,  rabbis  and  musicians  in  this  fascina- 
ting book  which  is  sponsored  in  a  foreword  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Hake,  Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery. The  production  is  worthy  of  its  interesting 
matter,  and  forms  a  valuable  document. — H.G.F. 
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A    COLOUR     PRINT    BY    TREVA    WHEETE 
(The  Woodcut    Society:  Kansas  City) 

THE  publications  of  the  Woodcut  Society,'  writes 
Mr.  Maurice  de  Vinna,  'are  made  by  artists  selec- 
ted by  the  Director  ...  it  is  easy  to  see  what  he  has  in 
view — a  collection  which  will  represent  every  type  of 
contemporary  wood  block  by  an  example  of  the  high- 
est quality.'  The  present  issue,  a  colour-print  by  Treva 
Wheete  (iox  13  in.),  published  in  an  edition  of  two 
hundred  copies,  is  a  portrait  of  Manuel  of  Tesuque,  'one 
of  the  prominent  tribesmen  in  the  Pueblo  of  Tesuque, 
New  Mexico.'  The  Red  Indian  is  seen  in  profile,  his 
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MANUEL    OF    TESUQUE   :    FROM    THE    COLOUR  PRINT  BY  TREVA 
WHEETE,  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  WOODCUT  SOCIETY,   KANSAS  CITY 


straight,  intensely  black  hair  contrasted  boldly  with 
the  red  costume  of  his  tribe.  The  print  is  accompanied 
by  an  essay  on  Treva  Wheete's  colour  prints  written  by 
Gardner  Teall.  Mr.  Teall  explains  the  artist's  tech- 
nique :  she  uses  blocks  of  linoleum,  'which  she  prefers 
to  wood' ;  and  he  suggests  a  comparison  between  her 
fundamental  conception  of  art  and  that  of  the  early 
Chinese.  Mrs.  Wheete's  work  certainly  reveals  an  af- 
finity with  Far  Eastern  art,  and  Mr.  Teall  is  perhaps 
right  when  he  says:  'I  think  Hokusai  would  have  liked 
this  Manuel  of  Tesuque  print.' — C.R.C. 


IN    OTHER    COVERS 

The    Regent    Encyclopaedia    of  Empire  Postage    Stamps. 
(Halycon   Book   Co.,   Ltd.    12s.   6d.    net.)    This 
book   may   well   be   called   indispensable  to  all 
serious  collectors  and  the  Editor,   Mr.   Robson 
Lowe,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  accom- 
plished a  difficult  task  with  success.   Mr.  John 
Drinkwater    contributes    the    first    article    'The 
Why  and  Wherefore  of  Stamp  Collecting, '  followed 
by  a  dozen  or  more  articles  by  well-known  phila- 
telic   writers   touching    on    every   phase   of  the 
hobby.  No  reader  will  easily  put  the  book  down 
till  he  has  read  these  articles.  The  Encyclopaedia 
itself  which  follows,  deals  with  stamps  of  every 
British  country  and  is  a  mine  of  information  un- 
obtainable in  any  Catalogue.  Many  of  the  great- 
est experts  and  specialists  have  contributed  to  this 
section    and    to    the    Catalogue    which    follows. 
The   book   is    profusely   illustrated    throughout, 
many  of  the  little  known  proofs  and  essays  being 
of  the  greatest  interest,  as  also  are  the  post  marks 
shown  which  are  invaluable  for  a   country  like 
Heligoland,  for  instance.  Great  Britain  is  particu- 
larly fully  written  and  contains  a  quantity  of  lit- 
tle known  facts  which  will  tempt  the  collector  to 
read  and  re-read  this  philatelic  study  of  our  own 
stamps.  With  every  confidence  it  can  be  said  that 
this  book  will  not  only  be  valued  by  every  owner 
from  the  moment  he  first  picks  it  up  but  will 
later  be  in  constant  use  for  reference  and  study. 
The  Triumph  of  Caesar,  by  Andrea  Mantegna.  By  the 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  Ormsby  Gore,  F.S.A.,  M.P.  (6d.) 
Until   recently  visitors   to  The   Orangery  must 
have  left  with  a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  famous  paintings  of  The  Triumph 
of  Caesar,   which    have  hung  in    the    Palace   at 
Hampton   Court   since   the   second   half  of  the 
seventeenth    century.    Consequently,    art   lovers 
will  read  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore's  description  of  the 
restoration  they  have  undergone  with  satisfac- 
tion. The  author  explains  in  which  of  the  paint- 
ings Mantegna's  work  is  still  discernible,  and  the 
portions  of  the  canvases  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
He  also  gives  their  history  since  they  were  com- 
pleted in  1494.  It  is  well  illustrated. 
The  Mystic  Spring — A  Nativity    Play,  by  J.   Howard 
Whitehouse  and  Donald  E.  Sutcliffe.  (Oxford  : 
Printed  at  the  University  Press  for  the  Yellow- 
sands  Press.  2s.  6d.  net.)  The  old  story  of  the  birth 
of  Christ  told  as  aseriesof  scenes  with  interpolated 
Carols,  one  of  the  latter  being  by  Mr.   G.  K. 
Chesterton.  Written,  primarily  for  performance  at 
Bembridge  School,  by  the  Warden  and  head  boy, 
it  is  a  commendable  addition  to  the  Christmas 
plays  available  for  school  performances. 
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HERALDRY 


CONDUCTED      BY 
CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


ARMS  OF  WUYTIEKS  OF  UTRECHT  AND   OF   D'OVERSCHTF.   OF 
BRUSSELS,  ENGRAVED  ON  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  CHALICE 


coat — argent,  a  cross  gules  and  the  sword  of  St.  Paul  gules 
in  the  dexter  canton,  with  a  chief  azure  charged  with  a  Tudor 
rose  between  two  fleurs-de-lys  or — is  that  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital. The  first  coat  may  have  reference  to  Mr.  Hey- 
warde,  one  of  the  first  Governors  of  the  Hospital,  ap- 
pointed in  1552,  or  possibly  to  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Hey- 
wood  who  was  an  official  of  the  Hospital  about  1890. 


CREST   ON   SEAL 

A  DRAGON'S  head  couped  and  the  monogram  J.  W. 
^\  is  appropriate  to  the  families  of  Warren  (Lon- 
don), Westropp,  Wright  or  Wycliffe  (London). 


ARMS  ON  PORTRAIT 


CRESTS    ON   SILVER-GILT    SPOON 


t; 


|HESE  crests  are — A.  a  demi-lion  rampant  gules, 
collared  or,  for  Legh;  B.  a  Cornish  chough  proper,  for 
Cornwall.  They  are  borne  by  Legh  of  High 
Legh  Hall,  Cheshire,  and  of  Chyknell,  Bridgnorth, 
Salop.  George  Legh  of  High  Legh  (1703 -1790)  mar- 
ried Anne  Maria,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Francis 
Cornwall,  Baron  of  Burford.  The  gilding  on  the  spoon 
is  patently  recent  and  the  treatment  of  the  crests  is 
in  the  style  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


COAT  OF  ARMS  :  17TH-CENTURY  CHALICE 

S~\UARTERLY:  1st,  or,  three  pallets  azure;  2nd,  gules, 
L/a  leopard's  head  or  langued  gules;  3rd,  gules,  ajleur-de- 
<y^^lys argent;  4th,  argent,  afleur-de-lys gules "(for  Wuy tiers 
or  Barchman-Wuy  tiers  of  the  Province  of  Utrecht)  over 
all  an  escutcheon,  (?)  gules,  afess  argent  (for  the  Empire; 
impaling  or,  a  garb  of  rushes  vert  (between  three  reeds  sable  ) 
(for  d'Overschie  of  Brussels).  S.  a  griffon  or,  and  a  lion 
or.  The  whole  surmounted  by  a  baron's  coronet. 

Dirk  Wuytiers,  Lord  of  Werve  and  of  Souburg, 
created  a  Baron  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1656, 
married  on  May  21st,  1678,  Johanna  Lamberta 
d'Overschie,  and  died  on  February  21st,  1733. 


ARMS   ON   WINE-COOLER 

THE  dexter  coat — gules,  a  lion  rampant  crowned  or; 
C.  an  antelope  passant;  M.  Industry — is  apparently 
that  of  Hawarde,  Heywarde  or  Heywood.  The  sinister 


YOUR  portrait  cannot  be  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  must  for  various  reasons  be  dated  about 
1 750- 1 760.  The  costume  worn  by  the  boy  is  a  hussar 
uniform  of  this  period.  The  urms  per  pale  azure  and  gules, 
a  sword  argent  hilted  or  in  bend  sinister;  over  all  a  covered 
cup  or.  C.  the  cup  of  the  arms.  M.  azure  and  or,  and  gules 
and  or — are  those  of  Coppieters  de  Cruyshille  of 
Bruges,  ennobled  of  the  Empire,  April  22nd,  1733. 
There  is  no  pedigree  of  the  family  recorded. 


BURLINGAME 

PUBLIC 

LIB. 


ARMS    OF  COPPIETERS    DE    CRUYSHILLE,    BRUGES 
ON  PORTRAIT    OF    BOY    IN    A    HUSSAR'S    UNIFORM 
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IN     THE     AUCTION     ROOMS 


LONDON 

IT  would  seem  from  the  keen  bidding  for  any  im- 
portant pieces  that  are  offered  in  the  auction 
rooms  that  the  present  supply  falls  short  of  satisfy- 
ing the  present  requirements.  This  has  been  noticeable 
in  the  silver  market  for  some  time  past,  and  recently 
there  have  been  similar  indications  in  other  sections. 
One  sale  comprising  about  150  lots  of  silver  from 
various  sources  held  at  Christie's  realized  a  total  of 
£4)333  5s->  a  PeS  tankard  by  John  Plummer,  York, 
1657,  similar  in  form  to  the  one  illustrated  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  March,  but  engraved  with  flowers 
and  foliage  bringing^6o4  3s.  at  430s.  an  oz.  Another 
lot  for  which  there  was  considerable  competition  was 
a  two-handled  cup  and  cover,  7  in.  high,  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  embossed  and  chased.  This  cup 
which  was  hall-marked  1680  and  weighed  33  oz.  10 
dwt.  brought  £326  12s.  6d.  (195s.  an  oz.). 

Other  prices  paid  at  the  same  sale  were:  a  pair  of 
candlesticks  on  octagonal  bases  and  baluster  stems, 
1699,  m.m.  S  M  crown  and  paschal  lamb  above,  anchor  be- 
tween (16  oz.  19  dwt.),  72s.;  a  pair  of  tumbler  cups  by 
George  Jones  (4  oz.  9  dwt.),  72s.;  a  plain  cylindrical 
coffee-pot  by  Daniel  Sleath,  1707  (16  oz.  10  dwt.),  75s.; 
a  two-handled  cup  with  a  rib  round  the  body,  by  Mag- 
dalen Feline,  1754  (35  oz.  6  dwt.),  26s.;  a  snuffer  tray, 
by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1732  (8  oz.  6  dwt.),  78s.;  a  plain 
tazza,  on  trumpet-shaped  foot,  Dublin,  17 10,  by  J. 
Pennyfather  or  J.  Palet  (10  oz.  10  dwt.),  78s.;  a  plain 
tazza,  Dublin,  1724  (9  oz.  9  dwt.),  62s.;  a  pair  of 
tapersticks,    17 18,    probably    by    Augustine    Courtauld 
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(8  oz.  2  dwt.),  ioos. ;  an  oval  cake-basket,  pierced 
with  rosettes  and  arabesques,  by  Herbert  &  Co.,  1752 
(47  oz.  8  dwt.),  1 6s. ;  a  plain  octagonal  tea-pot  with 
faceted  spout,  by  Joseph  Bell,  1716  (14  oz.  15  dwt.), 
160s. ;  a  taperstick,  i7i2(3oz.  15  dwt.),  52s. ;  a  pair  of 
column  candlesticks,  by  John  Barnard,  1705  (30  oz. 
13  dwt.),  60s.;  a  plain  two-handled  porringer,  1688, 
m.m.  D  W7 probably  for  David  Willaume  (12  oz.  9  dwt.), 
80s. ;  a  silver-gilt  beaker,  circa  1665,  m.m.  IF,  afleur-de- 
lys  below  (3  oz.  2  dwt.),  80s.;  a  cylindrical  caster  by 
Charles  Adams,  1703  (9  oz.),  185s.;  a  silver-gilt  rat- 
tailed  spoon,  1693,  m.m.  W B  a  coronet  above,  £17,  all  at; 
a  plain  cylindrical  coffee-pot,  by  Bowles  Mash,  1721, 
engraved  circa  1 745  with  an  initial  in  a  rococo  shield 
(27  oz.  5  dwt.),  70s. ;  an  oval  ink-stand  with  two  vase- 
shaped  containers,  by  David  Willaume,  Junr.,  1741 
(18  oz.  5  dwt.),  40s. ;  a  centrepiece  with  an  oval  centre 
bowl  and  fitted  eight  scroll  branches,  supporting  four 
oval  and  four  circular  dishes,  the  latter  interchange- 
able with  four  candle  nozzles  and  wax-pans,  by  John 
Edwards,  1736  (150  oz.),  26s.;  a  plain  pear-shaped 
ewer,  by  Humphrey  Payne,  1727  (39  oz.  12  dwt.), 
52s. ;  a  plain  pear-shaped  ewer  of  almost  identical 
form,  by  William  and  James  Priest,  1764  (36  oz. 
13  dwt.),  24s.;  a  large  cylindrical  tankard  and  cover 
with  a  rib  round  the  body,  domed  cover,  by  Humphrey 
Payne  (43  oz.  5  dwt.),  35s.;  a  pair  of  plain  tazze,  by 
John  Edwards,  17 14  (15  oz.  3  dwt.),  95s.;  a  circular 
tazza,  by  Humphrey  Payne,  1702  (16  oz.),  62s.;  a  circu- 
lar tazza,  by  John  Cuthbert,  Dublin,  1699  (15  oz. 
7  dwt.),  60s.;  a  plain  table-bell,  1737  (6  oz.  17  dwt.), 
59s.;  a  circular  salver  chased  and  engraved,  10  in. 
diam.,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1735  (18  oz.  10  dwt.),  70s. 
At  the  same  rooms  on  March  4th  a  small  cylindrical 
mug,  by  William  Fleming,  17 16  (4  oz.  7  dwt.),  fetched 
54s. ;  a  pair  of  octagonal  trencher  salt-cellars,  by 
Matthew  Cooper,  1710  (8  oz.  16  dwt.),  60s.;  a  cylindri- 
cal mug,  body  decorated  with  spiral  fluting,  m.m.  S  L 
in  monogram  (3  oz.  14  dwt.),  90s.;  a  table-bell,  1722 
(5  oz.  14  dwt.),  1 1  os. ;  a  plain  two-handled  porringer, 
by  Humphrey  Payne,  1 7 1 2  (9  oz.  5  dwt.),  70s. ;  a  plain 
cylindrical  tankard,  by  David  Willaume,  17 12  (27  oz. 
19  dwt.),  82s.;  a  plain  octagonal  tea-caddy  with  slid- 
ing lid  and  domed  cover,  by  Thomas  Ash,  171 2  (5  oz. 
2  dwt.),  75s.;  a  small  two-handled  porringer,  by  John 
East,  1704  (2  oz.  19  dwt.),  ioos.;  a  two-handled  cup, 
lower  part  repousse,  and  chased  spiral  fluting,  by 
Peter  Pemberton,  Chester,  1702  (10  oz.  4  dwt.),  80s.;  a 
cylindrical  peg-tankard  and  cover,  on  three  pome- 
granate feet,  with  flat  cover  and  double  pomegranate 
thumbpiece,  by  John  Plummer,  York,  1673  (32  oz.  18 
dwt.),  205s.;  a  plain  cylindrical  tankard  and  cover, 
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on  spreading  skirt  foot,  m.m.  A  F  per- 
haps for  Anthony  Ficketts  (35  oz.  14 
dwt.),  270s. ;  a  plain  boat-shaped  sugar 
basin,  by  Hester  Bateman,  1789  (4  oz. 
8  dwt.),  5 is.;  a  small  oblong  inkstand 
with  two  silver-mounted  glass  bottles, 
probably  by  SarahButtall  (6oz.  iodwt.), 
55s. ;  a  plain  brandy  saucepan,  by  George 
Greenhill  Jones,  1735  (3  oz.),  26s. 

An  interesting  collection  of  poman- 
ders was  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  March 
5th,  when  a  catalogue  of  jewels  and 
silver  was  disposed  of.  Among  the  po- 
manders a  silver  one  of  the  late  six- 
teenth century  with  engraved  globular 
body  brought  £15;  another  of  silver, 
£31;  another  of  silver-gilt,  £14;  one 
with  ovoid  body  engraved,  £16;  one 
of  silver-gilt  of  baluster  form,  engraved, 
£38;  and  one  of  silver  with  globular 
body  engraved,  £31.  Other  prices  at 
this  sale  were :  The  Robert  Drane  mazer, 
English,  unmarked,  c.  1500,  £620  (this 
mazer  is  recorded  by  Sir  Charles  Jack- 
son in  History  of  English  Plate) ;  a  set  of 
six  dessert  spoons  with  rat  tails,  1 724 
(6oz.  10  dwt.),  ioos.;  a  York  tumbler  cup,  by  William 
Busfield,  1685  (2  oz.),  200s. ;  a  cream  jug  of  helmet 
shape  on  three  lion-mask  and  paw  feet  by  John  Laughlin, 
Dublin,  c.  1740  (9  oz.),  78s.;  a  parcel-gilt  sweetmeat 
dish  with  escalloped  edges  and  two  shell  handles,  by 
W.  Maunday,  1630  (4  oz.  4  dwt.),  280s. ;  a  set  of  three 
casters  of  plain  octagonal  form,  with  baluster  bodies, 
by  Samuel  Welder,  1721  (23  oz.  16  dwt.),  76s.;  a  gold 
cup  and  cover  rounded  tapering  bowl  chased  by 
William  Simmons,  1801,  1 1^  in.  high,  £840;  a  Col- 
chester tankard,  nearly  cylindrical  body,  marked  eight 
times  with  the  touch  Colchester  in  a  circle,  c.  1690  (33 
oz.  16  dwt.),  240s. 


FURNITURE,  PORCELAINS,  ART  OBJECTS 

IN  this  section  a  number  of  catalogues  have  been 
dispersed,  including  that  of  the  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  German  glass  belonging  to  Mr. 
H.  U.  Keuster,  and  the  collection  of  watches  formed  by 
Mr.  D.  J.  Hamilton-Lister. 

Of  the  German  glass  which  was  sold  at  Christie's,  a 
cup  and  cover  with  a  bust  portrait  of  Augustus  the 
Strong,  King  of  Saxony  and  Poland,  and  on  the  re- 
verse with  the  arms  of  the  Saxon-Polish  alliance 
brought  £52;  other  prices  realized  being:  a  large  jar 
and  cover,  coloured  a  deep  ruby,  by  Kunckel,  10  in. 
high,  £54;  a  tumbler  on  three  ball  feet,  coloured  ruby, 
by  Kunckel,  4  in.  high,  £46;  a  cup  and  cover,  bowl 
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engraved  with  figures,  £20;  another  cup  and  cover, 
engraved  with  the  story  of  Diana  and  Actacon,  £17; 
another,  engraved  with  a  view  of  the  city  of  Oels  and 
coats  of  arms,  cover  and  stem  enriched  with  spirals  in 
red,  £18;  another,  engraved  with  a  group,  £21; 
another,  engraved  with  the  story  of  Jacob  at  the  Well, 
£26;  another,  engraved  with  cupids  in  landscapes  and 
medallions  emblematical  of  the  seasons  and  months, 
£20;  another,  engraved  with  trophies  and  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  £20;  another,  en- 
graved with  figures  hawking,  cover  with  coats  of  arms, 
stags  and  boar,  £37;  another,  engraved  with  figures 
in  gardens,  £17;  another,  carved  with  figures  emblem- 
atical of  the  Discovery  of  America,  £29;  a  tumbler  of 
sapphire  blue  glass,  £15;  another,  nearly  similar,  £15; 
a  cup  and  cover,  engraved  with  portrait  of  Frederick 
William  I,  dated  1729,  £35;  a  large  cup  and  cover, 
engraved  with  Venus  and  Adonis,  1  7  in.  high,  £35. 
The  collection  of  watches  which  were  sold  at 
Christie's  on  March  3rd  included :  a  French  watch  in 
octagonal  case,  engraved  and  dated  1597,  which 
brought  £98;  a  seventeenth-century  watch  in  oval 
silver  case  formed  as  a  shell,  £50;  a  chiming  carriage 
watch  by  John  Brockbank,  £54;  a  watch  by  Thomas 
Tompion  in  a  pierced  and  chased  gilt-metal  case,  £27; 
one  in  a  decorated  enamel  case  by  Delile,  Brussels, prob- 
ably Dutch  seventeenth  century,  £38;  another  by 
Allin  Walker,  Amsterdam,  seventeenth  century,  £40.  In 
addition  to  these,  another  watch  by  Thomas  Tompion 
brought  £15  10s. ;  and  a  repeating  watch  by  the  same 
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maker,  £15  10s. ;  a  repeating  watch  by  Buschman,  in 
gold  case,  pierced  and  chased,  £17;  another  by 
Breguet,  Paris,  in  plain  gold  case,  £20;  a  stop  watch  by 
F.  Berthaud,  Paris,  with  enamelled  portrait  of  Louis 
XVI,  £2 1 ;  another  by  Geo.  Graham,  in  gold  case,  1 764, 
outer  case  repousse  and  chased,  £17;  a  repeating 
watch  by  Thomas  Wightman,  in  gold  case  pierced  and 
chased,  £13  10s. ;  a  watch  by  Williats,  London,  in  gold 
case,  outer  case  enamelled,  seventeenth  century  £20; 
a  repeating  and  chiming  watch  by  Viner,  Sackville 
Street,  London,  in  plain  gold  case,  dial  showing  days  of 
the  week  and  months  of  the  year,  £28;  a  repeating 
watch  by  Jno.  Champion,  London,  in  gold  case  pierced 
and  chased  with  foliage,  £15;  a  Russian  watch  in  gold 
case  set  with  photograph  of  the  late  Tsarevitch,  sus- 
pended by  a  gold  chain  set  with  diamonds  from  the 
gold  figure  of  an  eagle,  £42 ;  a  watch  by  J.  Rousseau, 
in  oval  tortoiseshell  case,  with  lobed  crystal  cover, 
seventeenth  century,  £39;  a  repeating  carriage  watch 
by  William  Cartwright,  London,  in  silver  case,  £24;  a 
carriage  watch  by  Peter  Garon,  London,  £26. 

At  a  sale  of  Chinese  porcelains  and  works  of  art 
held  at  Sotheby's  afamille  verte  dish,  decorated  with 
plants,  birds  within  a  diaper,  and  eight  radiating 
panels,  20^  in.  diam. ;  yu  mark,  Klang  Hsi,  brought 
£170;  an  egg-shell  cup,  painted  in  pale  blue  with  two 
birds,  mark,  Ta  Ming  ChSng  Hua  nien  chih  within  a  rect- 
angle, £95 ;  a  Sung  vase  of  pear  shape  with  trumpet 
neck,  painted  a  three-clawed  scaly  dragon  in  flames, 
Sung  Dynasty,  £90;  an  early  vase  with  pear-shaped 
body  painted  with  ducks  and  flowering  lotus,  Sung 
Yuan,  £42;  two  small  saucer  dishes,  Hung  Wu  mark, 


£31;  a  symbolic  jar  painted  round  with  the  Eight 
Immortals,  £30;  an  incense  burner  bearing  an  in- 
scription which  contains  a  cyclical  date  equivalent  to 
the  year  1637  in  the  last  Ming  reign,  that  of  CWung 
Cheng,  £42 ;  a  circular  box  pencilled  in  pale  Hsuan  Te 
blue  six-character  mark  of  Hsuan  Te  within  a  double  ring, 
£49 ;  a  pair  of  vases  with  baluster  bodies,  the  bodies 
painted  with  birds,  butterflies  and  flowers,  Sung  Dyn- 
asty, £52;  a  saucer  dish  of  small  size  painted  with  an 
equestrian  figure  in  a  landscape,  Hung  Wu  six-char- 
acter mark  within  a  double  ring,  £50. 

On  March  6th  Sotheby's  disposed  of  the  English 
furniture,  needlework  and  porcelains  belonging  to 
Mr.  J.  McDowell.  Among  the  furniture  were  a  number 
of  pieces  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  were  specially  interesting  and  which 
attracted  an  enthusiastic  audience.  A  pair  of  walnut 
arm-chairs  with  pierced  vase-shaped  splats  covered 
with  petit  point,  c.  1740,  brought  £400;  a  walnut 
bureau  cabinet,  the  upper  part  enclosed  by  a  pair  of 
rectangular  mirror-panel  doors,  and  the  lower  fitted 
with  drawers  in  the  bombe  front,  £610;  an  arm-chair 
in  walnut  covered  with  petit  point,  £78;  a  walnut 
pedestal  writing  table,  £170;  a  walnut  arm-chair  with 
a  vase-shaped  splat  covered  with  contemporary  petit 
point,  £130;  a  walnut  stool,  seat  covered  with  needle- 
work, £150;  a  Charles  II  walnut  table  with  a  rect- 
angular top,  veneered  with  oyster-pieces  of  laburnum 
on  deep  spirally  turned  legs,  3  ft.  1  in.  wide,  £100;  a 
walnut  bracket  clock  by  Charles  Gretton,  London,  with 
a  brass  and  silvered  dial,  £145 ;  a  George  II  arm-chair 
with  upholstered  back  and  seat  in  petit  point,  shaped 
arms  with  claw  and  ball  feet,  £165;  a  Queen  Anne 
walnut  escritoire,  £80;  a  George  II  walnut  arm- 
chair with  back  and  seat  covered  with  needlework, 
£72;  an  eighteenth-century  needlework  firescreen, 
with  a  rectangular  banner  in  petit  point  depicting  a 
phantasy  of  a  monkey  band  playing  at  a  wedding  cere- 
mony in  a  courtyard,  flanked  by  other  monkeys  in  the 
balconies,  £135;  a  George  I  walnut  bureau,  with  a 
toilet  drawer  in  the  frieze  fitted  with  boxes  and  com- 
partments, 2  ft.  wide,  £160;  a  George  I  walnut  chest 
of  drawers  with  a  fold-over  top,  the  sides  fitted  with  a 
drawer,  £105;  a  George  I  walnut  bureau  bookcase, 
upper  part  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  glazed  doors,  £210; 
a  pair  of  George  I  gilt  gesso  wall  mirrors,  with  contem- 
porary bevelled  plate,  £245;  a  pair  of  George  II 
walnut  chairs,  with  vase-shaped  splats,  £  1 30 ;  a  George 
I  walnut  chest  of  drawers  with  a  fold-over  top,  £95. 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

ON  March  6th,  Christie's  disposed  of  a  catalogue  of 
pictures  and  drawings  among  which  was  a  portrait 
by  A.  W.  Devis,  of  James  Alexander  Simpson  when  a 
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boy,  who  from  1852-60  was  the  solicitor  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  which  after  a  keen  contest  brought 
£3,780.  Other  prices  paid  on  the  same  afternoon  were, 
Sheep  Washing  at  Thorpe,  by  J.  Stark,  £588;  Edith  and 
Caspar  (Dorset  Study  191 1),  by  Augustus  E.  John, 
£252;  Portrait  of  Lady  William  Gordon,  by  Lawrence, 
£152  5s.;  A  Landscape,  by  David  Cox,  £63;  A  Hilly 
Landscape,  by  De  Wint,  £252;  In  Canterbury  Meadows, 
by  T.  S.  Cooper,  £79  16s. ,  Vaches  Au  Bord  D'un  Elang, 
by  Corot,  £273 ;  Milking  Time,  by  David  Cox,  £  1 94  5s. ; 
Mousehold  Heath,  by  J.  Crome,  £78  15s.;  The  Home  of 
the  Cormorant,  £105;  and  Highland  Cattle,  £100  16s.,  by 
Peter  Graham;  Le  Petit  Chemin,  by  Augustus  E.  John, 
£162  15s. ;  Portrait  of  Ralph  Benson,  Esq.  of Lutwyche,  by 
Charles  Towne,  £173  5s.;  Portrait  of  Miss  Leybome- 
Popham,  by  Romney,  £273;  A  Woody  Landscape,  by 
Richard  Wilson,  £294. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

/^\N  February  17th,  18th  and  19th  Sotheby's  dis- 
^-'posed  of  a  catalogue  of  books  and  manuscripts, 
including  the  Butts-Crewe  copy  of  Blake's  Songs  of 
Innocence  and  Experience,  which  realized  £1,050;  and 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  coloured  by  Blake,  also  from 
the  Butts-Crewe  collections,  £580;  and  The  Book  of 
Thel,  £425.  Other  noteworthy  items  were  the  auto- 
graph manuscript  of  White  Horses  by  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, £135;  38  autograph  letters  by  T.  E.  Lawrence 
to  R.  A.  M.  Guy,  £410;  and  a  collection  of  about 
sixty  water-colour  drawings  by  Thomas  Wakeman  of 
buildings  and  streets  in  Eastern  cities  of  the  United 
States.  These  drawings  brought  a  total  of  some  £1,400, 
the  principal  items  being:  New  York  Harbour,  from 
Gowan  House,  Brooklyn,  £42;  New  York,  Looking  To- 
wards the  Battery,  £42;  Broadway  New  York,  £42;  Park 
Row,  New  York,  1840,  £39;  The  Masonic  Hall,  Broadway, 
£42;  The  Theater,  New  York,  £35;  Custom  House,  New 
York,  £46;  Frances  Tavern,  New  York,  £30;  Italian 
Opera  House,  £42;  Barnum's  Museum,  From  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  Looking  Across  Broadway,  £42;  The  University, 
New  York,  £46;  Wall  Street  (looking  West  to  Trinity 
Church),  £78;  Wall  Street  (eastern  end),  £80.  Views 
of  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Newport,  R.I. 
Albany,  N.Y.,  averaging  from  £20  to  £25  each. 


NEW  YORK 

THE  BIGELOW  COLLECTION 

DURING  the  past  few  weeks,  several  catalogues 
of  furniture,  silver  and  art  objects  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  including  the  Bigelow  collection  of  early 
American  furniture  and  silver.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  one 


of  the  early  contributors  to  the  literature  dealing  with 
American  silver  which  later  became  his  chief  interest. 
And  in  his  collections  were  a  number  of  outstanding 
examples  of  both  furniture  and  silver. 

The  highest  figure  was  realized  by  a  flat-top  tankard 
by  Peter  van  Dyck  (1680-1750),  $4,850;  other  prices 
were  a  shaped  mug  by  Elias  Pelletreau,  New  York 
(1736-1810),  $260;  a  mug  by  Samuel  Edwards,  Boston 
(1705-62),  $190;  a  dome-topped  tankard  by  Benjamin 
Burt,  Boston  (1 729-1805),  $950;  a  similar  tankard  by 
the  same  maker,  $770;  a  coffee  pot  also  by  Benjamin 
Burt  ( 1 729-1805),  $675;  a  sugar  bowl  by  Jacob  Hurd, 
Boston  (1702-58),  $475;  a  strainer  by  Benjamin  Burt, 
Si 85;  a  sugar  basket  by  Adam  Lynn,  Washington, 
D.C.,  c.  1796,  $200;  a  sauce  boat  by  George  Ridout, 
New  York,  c.  1745,  $850;  a  shaped  mug  by  Paul 
Revere,  Boston  (1 735-1818),  $1,100;  a  porringer  by 
Jeremiah  Dummer,  Boston  (1645- 17 18),  $975;  a  por- 
ringer by  Samuel  Vernon,  Newport  (1683-1737),  $450. 

Among  the  prices  paid  for  examples  of  American 
furniture  the  following  should  be  noted:  a  pair  of 
Sheraton  inlaid  mahogany  card  tables,  $420;  a  ma- 
hogany console  table  with  marble  top,  $440;  a  Shera- 
ton mahogany  sideboard,   $410;  a  mahogany  block- 
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front  writing  desk,  $950;  a 
Hepplewhite  inlaid  mahog- 
any tambour  secretary, 
$55o;a  Sheraton  inlaid  ma- 
hogany card  table,  $230;  a 
set  of  eight  Sheraton  ma- 
hogany chairs,  $760;  an- 
other set  of  six  Sheraton 
mahogany  chairs,  $570;  a 
Hepplewhite  inlaid  mahog- 
any sideboard,  $700;  a  ma- 
hogany block-front  scru- 
toire  with  cabinet  top, 
$1,300;  a  Hepplewhite  in- 
laid mahogany  secretary 
bookcase,  $  1 ,650 ;  a  mahog- 
any tall-case  clock  by  Simon 
Willard,  Boston,  S285;  another  by  Aaron  Willard,  $525. 


BOOKS 

THERE  has  been  some  activity  in  this  market, 
though  no  outstanding  single  collection  has  been 
offered.  One  catalogue  included  a  number  of  first  edi- 
tions and  manuscript  works  by  Samuel  L.  Clemens 
(Mark  Twain),  of  which  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer, 
Hartford  1876,  realized  $2,000;  a  presentation  copy 
of  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  on  India  paper,  Boston 
1882,  $2,100;  autograph  manuscript  of  Chapter  XV 
of  A  Tramp  Abroad,  $400;  a  complete  first  edition  of 
Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  with  two  letters  by  his  associates 
relating  to  T.  E.  Lawrence,  inscribed  by  Lawrence 
on  page  xix,  where  he  has  corrected  a  name  and 
written  complete  copy,  i.xii.26  T.E.L.,  $1,500;  nine 
letters  by  T.  E.  Lawrence  to  Captain  H.  C.  Arm- 
strong, $1,125;  nine  letters  by  T.  E.  Lawrence  to 
H.  G.  Hayter,  $  1,300;  a  collection  of  thirty-nine  auto- 
graph letters  by  T.  E.  Lawrence,   $3,800. 


AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHS 

A  CATALOGUE  of  prints  by  Currier  &  Ives  and 
other  lithographers  from  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
John  Slade  attracted  considerable  attention  when 
offered  recently  at  the  Plaza  Art  Auction  Galleries, 
New  York.  The  bidding  was  specially  keen  for  the 
more  important  items,  The  Happy  Family:  Ruffed 
Grouse  and  Young,  lithographed  by  F.  F.  Palmer  (1866), 
bringing  $800;  Home  to  Thanksgiving,  after  G.  H. 
Durrie  (1867),  $700;  Central  Park,  Winter,  after  C. 
Parson  (1862),  $460;  Winter  in  the  Country:  A  Cold 
Morning,  after  G.  H.  Durrie  (1864),  $485;  and  the 
companion  print  The  Old  Grist  Mill,  $610;  American 
Winter  Scenes:  Morning,  after  F.  F.  Palmer  (1854), 
$375;   The  Farm-Yard  in   Winter,  after  G.  H.  Durrie 


(186 1 ),  $170;  The  Farmer's  Home:  Winter,  after  G.  H. 
Durrie  (1863),  $275;  American  Farm  Scenes.  No.  4 
(Winter),  after  F.  F.  Palmer  (1853),  $350;  The  Road: 
Winter,  published  by  N.  Currier  (1853),  $410;  Ameri- 
can Forest  Scene:  Maple  Sugaring,  after  A.  F.  Tait  (1855), 
$250;  The  Old  Homestead  in  Winter,  after  G.  H.  Durrie 
(1864),  $185;  The  Ambuscade,  $280;  Snowed  Up: 
Ruffed  Grouse  in  Winter,  after  A.  F.  Tait  (1867),  $235; 
Winter  Morning,  after  F.  F.  Palmer  (1861),  $130;  Early 
Winter  (1869),  $245;  Central  Park  in  Winter,  $130; 
Winter  Pastime,  after  F.  F.  Palmer  (1855),  $120;  Mount 
Washington  and  the  White  Mountains :  from  the  Valley  of 
Conway,  after  F.  F.  Palmer  (i860),  $130;  Preparing  for 
Market,  after  L.  Maurer  (1856),  $225;  American  Winter 
Sports.  Deer  Shooting  on  the  Shattagee,  after  L.  Maurer 
(1855),  $190;  American  Winter  Sports.  Trout  Fishing  on 
Chatteguay  Lake,  after  A.  F.  Tait  (1856),  $235. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Julius  Boehler  are  opening 
their  new  auction  gallery  in  Berlin,  with  the  sale  of 
the  collections  formed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Oppenheim- 
Reichenheim,  which  will  take  place  in  mid  May. 

The  catalogue,  which  comprises  some  1,500  lots, 
includes  objects  dating  from  the  Gothic  period  to  the 
eighteenth  century;  also  a  number  of  pieces  of  English 
origin  among  which  are  several  flagons  with  English 
silver  mounts  and  other  examples  of  silverwork.  The 
catalogue  of  the  collection  which  was  for  many  years 
on  loan  at  the  Schloss  Museum,  Berlin,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Dr.  Robert  Schmidt. 


TANKARD    BY    PETER    VAN    DYCK,   NEW   YORK,    1680-1750   :    SOLD 
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satinwood  cross-banding. 
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Cabinet. 


Nine  Antique  Hepplewhite 
Mahogany  Shield-back  Chairs, 
comprising  one  arm  and  eight 
singles.  Three  of  the  singles  are 
of  slightly  different  pattern. 
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don. Date  1810.  By 
William  Burwash. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG   GIRL 

This  celebrated  picture  in  the  Ambrosiana  gallery 
has  been  variously  described  as  the  portrait  of 
Bianca  Maria  Sforza,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  as  that  of  Beatrice  D'Este,  wife  of 
Ludovico  II  Moro,  Duke  of  Milan.  It  was  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  the  picture  entered  in  an  early 
list  of  Milanese  Ducal  portraits  as  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  Milan  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  own 
hand.  Morelli,  Berenson,  and  others  have  ascribed 
it  to  Ambrogio  da  Predis.  Dr.  Bode,  former 
Director  of  the  Berlin  Gallery,  proves  that  the 
subject  of  the  portrait  is  not  Bianca  Maria,  'while 
insisting  on  Leonardo's  authorship.'  Eugene  Miintz 
asserts  that  'Dr.  Bode's  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  work  are  irrefutable.'  He 
entitles  the  picture  Portrait  of  a  Young  Princess,  and 
declares  that   'Leonardo   has  worked   a  miracle.' 
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ENGLISH  LOOKING-GLASS  PLATES 
AND  THEIR  MANUFACTURE 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


IN  a  previous  article  on  English  mirrors,  in 
the  December  issue  of  The  Connoisseur, 
I  described  how  looking-glasses  began  to 
be  manufactured  in  England.  Here  I  propose 
to  deal  with  certain  aspects  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  looking-glass  plates  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Two  different  methods  were  employed  in 
the  making  of  looking-glass  plates.  The  ear- 
lier and  less  efficient  way  was  by  blowing  the 
glass  into  cylinders  which  were  afterwards 
cut  and  flattened  out.  The  drawback  to  this 
method  was  that  the  plate,  when  of  large  pro- 
portions, had  not  sufficient  thickness  to  bear 
the  grinding  (a  treatment  to  which  all  look- 
ing-glass plates  were  subjected  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  smooth  surface),  and,  in  addition,  there 
was  a  tendency  for  it  to  warp.  The  better  and 
later  process  was  the  production  of  looking- 
glass  plates  by  casting.  This  method  was  first 
employed  in  France,  having  been  invented  by 
the  Abbe  Thevart  in  1688.  The  date  when 
the  English  glass-makers  began  to  make 
plates  by  casting  is  not  altogether  clear. 
The  first  mention  of  English  cast  glass  is  in  a 
patent  granted  in  1691  to  Robert  Hookcs, 
Esquire,  and  Christopher  Dodsworth,  Mer- 
chant. They  had  'found  out  "a  way  of  mix- 
ing METTALL  SOE  AS  TO  MAKE  GLASS  FOR 
WINDOWS  OF  MORE  LUSTRE  AND  BEAUTY  THEN 
ANY  THAT  HATH  BEEN  HERETOFORE  MADE  IN 
ENGLAND,  AND  TO  MAKE  RED  CHRYSTALL 
GLASSE  OF  ALL  SORTS,  AND  LIKEWISE  THE 
ART  OF  CASTING  GLASSE,  AND  PARTICULARLY 
LOOKING  GLASSE  PLATES,  MUCH  LARGER  THEN 
EVER  WAS  BLOWNE  IN  ENGLAND  OR  ANY  FOR- 
REIGNE  PARTS."  ' 

Dictionarium  Polygraphicum  (1735)  gives  a 
description  of  both  blowing  and  casting  look- 
ing-glass plates,  which  indicates  that  when 
this  book  was  compiled  both  processes  were 
practised  in  England.  With  regard  to  casting 
glass,  reference  is  made  to  'the  new  method,' 


implying  that  in  1735  this  process  had  not 
been  employed  in  England  for  very  long.  The 
same  work  goes  on  to  mention  that  the  art  of 
casting  glass  'has  been  considerably  improv'd 
by  our  workmen  in  England.'' 


feURLlNGAME 
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LOOKING  GLASS  WITH  GLASS    FRAME    AND    CRESTING    :    THE 
MIRROR  PLATE  68  x  39  IN.  :  COLL.  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE 
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PIER-GLASS  WITH  MOULDED  GLASS  BORDER  7 
FT.  8  IN.  HIGH  :  PERIOD  OF  QUEEN  ANNE 
COLLECTION     OF      PERCIVAL    GRIFFITHS,     ESQ. 


Another  work  in  1761  mentions  that  the  plate-glass 
maker  is  a  distinct  craftsman,  and  that  plates  of  glass  for 
coach  windows  and  looking-glasses  were  cast  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  plumber  casts  sheets  of  lead.* 
These  references  imply  that  the  English  glass-makers 
were  producing  looking-glass  plates  by  casting  in  1735 
or  earlier.  In  1773  a  company  known  as  'The  British 
Cast  Plate  Glass  Manufacturers'  was  incorporated.  The 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  given  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  contains  several  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  English  manufacture  of  plate-glass  both  by  blowing 
and  casting,  f  The  first  witness  mentioned  in  the  Report 
was  a  Mr.  Philip  Besnard,  a  French  plate-glass  manu- 
facturer. In  his  evidence  he  stated  that  he  had  made  glass 
plates  in  Picardy  and  Burgundy  10  feet  high  by  6  feet 
wide,  and  although  he  had  been  in  England  for  eighteen 
months,  the  largest  English  piece  of  plate-glass  he  had 
seen  measured  only  40  by  36  inches.  Mr.  Besnard  went 
on  to  say  that  English  glass  is  generally  blown  and  there- 
fore can  never  be  of  the  first  magnitude.  In  his  opinion 
the  difference  between  blown  and  cast  glass  is  that  the 
latter  is  larger,  clearer  and  cheaper,  and  that  there  is 
more  risk  in  blowing  than  in  casting.  In  answer  to  the 
question  why  none  of  the  largest  size  glass  was  made  in 
England,  Mr.  Besnard  replied:  'Because  they  don't  un- 
derstand the  Art.'  Amongst  other  facts  he  mentioned  that 
the  manufacture  of  glass  in  Venice  'is  now  very  trifling', 
whilst  the  French  'cannot  cast  it  fast  enough  for  their 
Consumption  it  being  exported  all  over  the  World.'  The 
French  glass  was  better  than  the  English,  being  'more 
clear,  more  white  and  transparent.' 

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  Christie,  Auctioneer  (this 
was  James  Christie,  the  elder,  1 730-1803,  the  founder 
of  the  famous  firm  of  art  auctioneers,  now  known  as 
Christie,  Manson  &  Woods).  He  stated  that  a  great  quan- 
tity of  imported  plate-glass  went  through  his  hands  every 
year.  The  largest  English  example  he  had  seen  did  not 
exceed  in  length  the  width  of  the  French  glass,  i.e.  65 
to  68  inches.  He  had  sold  three  pairs  of  large  French 
plates  for  £2,500,  and  he  had  heard  of  a  foreign  pair  of 
looking-glasses  fetching  £1,000.  In  the  Report  it  is  also 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Christie  lamented  that  such  large 
sums  of  money  (£60,000  to  £100,000  per  annum,  as  he 
believed,)  should  go  abroad  for  foreign  glass  which  could 
be  saved  if  similar  glass  was  made  in  England.  This  he 
stated  would  mean  a  loss  to  him  in  commission  of  £500 
to  £1,000  per  annum.  With  regard  to  the  Vauxhall  glass 
works,  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  proprietor  had  informed 
him  that  although  he  had  been  asked  for  large  glass  plates 

*  The  Parent's  and  Guardian's  Directory.  By  Joseph  Collyer,  Esq.,  1761. 
■(•  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Cf  also  13  G.  Ill,  c.  38. 
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GLASS  WITH  FRAME    IN    MARQUETRY    AND   (  AKVED 
3  :   TIME    OF  WILLIAM    III     (MESSRS.    J.    M.    BOTHSOL) 


of  casting,  the  apparatus  for  which  had  been  long  since 
destroyed.  He  believed  that  French  glass  was  cheaper  than 
English.  The  next  witness  to  give  evidence  was  a  Mr. 
Dickson,  who  said  that  at  Mr.  Cookson's  manufactory  for 
plate-glass,  which  had  been  carried  on  for  thirty  years, 
he  could  obtain  plates  measuring  84  by  52  inches,  which 
he  believed  were  cast.  There  was  no  call,  however,  for  such 
large  plates  owing  to  the  French  underselling  the  English. 
The  last  witness  was  a  Mr.  Quinton  who  stated  that  a  glass 
works  in  which  he  was  interested  had  just  begun  to  blow 
plate-glass  and  had  made  one  plate  65  by  38  inches. 

In  considering  thesesomewhat  contradictory  statements, 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  personal  bias.  Messrs. 
Besnard,  Christie,  and  Mayo  were  all  in  support  of  the 
promoters  of  the  new  company.  The  first  named  was  most 
probably  one  of  the  French  craftsmen  who  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  over  by  the  promoters  to  instruct  the 
English  workmen  in  the  art  of  casting  glass.  Mr.  Bowles, 
on  the  contrary,  saw  in  the  new  company  a  competitor 

*  Cf.  article  in  The  Connoisseur,  December  1935. 

PIER-GLASS    IN    GILT     GESSO     FRAME    OF    GRACEFUL    DESIGN 
TEMP.  GEORGE  II  :  COLLECTION  OF  PERCIVAL  GRIFFITHS,  ESQ. 


he  had  refused  to  engage  in  that  branch  as  he  had  a  suf- 
ficient trade  in  plates  of  a  smaller  size,  and  did  not  wish  to 
run  a  risk  owing  to  the  high  tax.  Mr.  Christie  also  expressed 
the  opinion  that  large  plates  of  English  glass  were  apt  to 
wave.  Mr.  John  Mayo,  cabinet-maker  and  worker  of  plate- 
glass,  was  the  next  witness.  He  made  the  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary statement  that  he  apprehended  that  all  glass  was 
blown  in  England  as  he  had  never  heard  of  its  being  cast. 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  imported  a  great  deal  of  French 
glass  owing  to  its  size,  and  even  allowing  for  the  heavy 
import  duty,  it  was  cheaper  than  the  English.  Vauxhall 
Glass  Works  could  not  supply  him  with  the  size  he  required, 
and  the  largest  English  plates  of  glass  he  ever  saw  measured 
72  inches  in  height  and  36  inches  in  width. 

Then  follows  the  evidence  of  a  Mr.  Bowles,  who  must 
have  been  a  descendant  of  John  Bowles,  the  original  part- 
ner of  John  Dawson,  who  took  over  the  Vauxhall  Glass 
Works  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.*  Mr.  Bowles  in- 
formed the  Committee  that  he  had  made  a  great  quan- 
tity of  plate-glass,  the 
largest  size  being  82 
by  48  inches.  He  could 
make  larger  plates, but 
there  was  no  sale  for 
them.  He  had  on  his 
premises  a  piece  of 
cast  glass  measuring 
100  inches  in  length 
by  40  inches  wide.  He 
no  longer  produced  his 
plates  by  the  method 
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to  the  Vauxhall  Glass  Works.  He  therefore,  in  his  evidence,  stated  that  casting  glass  (the  pro- 
posed innovation)  was  a  method  that  he  had  found  unsatisfactory  many  years  ago,  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  he  had  destroyed  his  apparatus  for  that  process. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  state  of  the  English  manufacture  of  looking-glass 
plates  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  based  on  the  foregoing  data.  The  English 
glass-maker  favoured  the  manufacture  of  looking-glass  plates  by  blowing,  because  by  this 
method  he  was  able  to  make  blown  plates  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  the  current  fashion  of 
wall  mirrors.  The  dimensions  of  such  mirrors,  however,  were  kept  of  necessity  within  the 
limits-  of  the  size  of  blown  glass,  which  is  illustrative  of  the  method  of  construction  controlling 
design.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bowles,  blown  glass  plates  could  be  made  of 
dimensions  of  82  by  48  inches.  In  the  advertisement  of  the  Bear  Garden  Glass  House  in  the 
year  1702  (quoted  in  the  previous  article),  blown  glass  plates  90  inches  in  length  are  men- 
tioned. And  in  the  Royal  Household  Accounts,  under  date  of  1703,  Gerrit  Jensen  supplies  'a 
large  Pannell  of  Glass  six  foot  9  Inches  high  and  four  foot  broad  £100'  for  St.  James's 
Palace.  (This  may,  however,  have  been  an  imported  French  glass,  but  as  its  length  is  within 
the  measurements  advertised  by  the  Bear  Garden  Glass  House  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  it  was  not  of  English  manufacture.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
this  glass  is  only  1  inch  shorter  in  length  than  the  largest  glasses  made  by  Mr.  Bowles.) 

The  first  illustration  is  an  example  of  the  skill  of  the  English  glass-worker  in  blowing  a 
plate  of  large  dimensions.  It  was  made  by  John  Gumley  in  1703  for  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire.* Although  the  plate  of  this  mirror  measures  68  by 
39  inches  its  reflecting  powers  are  as  perfect  as  could  be 
desired.  It  is  cited  as  an  example  of  English  glass  blowing 
as  it  was  made  by  Gumley  who  owned  an  interest  in  a 
glass  works,  and  therefore  was  unlikely  to  have  imported 
it.  Being  made  in  1 703  it  is  improbable  that  it  was  cast. 
From  these  facts  I  think  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that 
English  looking-glass  plates  were  blown  to  a  size  of  82  by 
48  inches,f  which  dimensions  (especially  for  the  breadth) 
were  presumably  the  limits  of  a  blown  plate.  The  quality 
of  large  blown  plates,  when  made  by  skilled  craftsmen, 
was  equal  to  that  of  cast  plates. 

An  economic  factor  that  deterred  the  glassmaker  from 
producing  large  glass  plates  was  the  tax  on  the  home  pro- 
duction. This  tax  being  charged  on  the  raw  materials  and 
not  on  the  finished  article,  increased  the  cost  so  consid- 
erably that  it  did  not  pay  the  maker  to  manufacture 
large  plates,  because  'they  are  oftener  broke  in  the  Work- 
ing, and  are  otherways  so  damaged,  as  to  be  wholly  use- 
less.' \  Yet  another  reason  against  the  making  of  large 
plates  was  that  large  French  plates  could  be  imported  and 
sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  spite  of  the  heavy  import  duty. 
Taxation,  and  the  importation  of  French  plates,  were  the 

*  The  companion  mirror  was  illustrated  in  a  previous  article,  cf.  The  Con- 
noisseur, December  1935,  together  with  a  detail  photograph  of  John  Gum- 
ley's  name  and  the  date  1703  scratched  on  the  border. 

•j"  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  examined  the  mirror  at  Hampton  Court, 
which  was  made  by  John  Gumley,  his  name  being  carved  in  gesso  on  one 
of  the  cross  pieces  of  the  frame.  The  plate  measures  approximately  86  by  44 
inches.  If  it  was  the  original  glass  and  not  an  imported  example,  it  must  have 
been  the  largest  size  that  could  be  blown. 

%  The  Case  of  the  Manufacturers  of  Plate-glass  at  Vauxhall,  1 745  ? 

PIER-GLASS  WITH  FRAME  DESIGNED  WITH  BIRD  AND  SHELL 
MOTIFS  :  TEMP.  GEORGE  I  :    COLLECTION  OF  LORD    PLENDER 
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mensions;  and  that  to 
erect  proper  conveni- 
ences for  that  purpose 
would  be  so  expensive, 
that  it  would  not  an- 
swer; orders  of  that 
nature  being  so  very  uncommon,  and,  perhaps,  they  might 
never  have  another  of  the  like  kind,  and  therefore  it  could 
not  be  executed  in  England.  But  this  commission,  being 
sent  to  France,  was  there  executed.'  |  The  conservatism 
and  lack  of  enterprise  of  the  majority  of  English  glass- 
makers  resulted  in  their  adhering  to  the  older  method  of 
blowing  their  plates,  rather  than  resorting  to  the  more 
efficient  one  of  casting.  Undoubtedly  some  makers  in  1735 
or  earlier  produced  their  plates  by  casting,  but  their  plant 
was  small  and  defective,  and  did  not  permit  them  to  pro- 
duce cast  plates  of  large  dimensions  on  a  large  scale. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  English  plate-glass  trade  up  to 
1773,  when  the  promoters  of  the  new  company,  the  British 
Cast  Plate  Glass  Manufacturers,  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  plate-glass  by  casting  on  a  large  scale  so  as  to  com- 
pete and  ultimately  cut  out  the  French  imported  glass.  In 
order  to  do  this  they  petitioned  Parliament  to  incorporate 

*  A  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1745. 

t  A  Short  State  of  the  Progress  of  the  French  Trade  and  Navigation.     By  Malachy 

Postlethwayt,  Esq.,  1756. 


I.(  H  IKING  GLASS  IN  GILT  GESSO  FRAME  HAVING  CRESTING  OF 
EAGLES'  HEADS  :  TEMP.    GEORGE    I     :    COLL.    MRS.     GUTHRIE 


chief  reasons  that  prevented  the  English  glass-maker  from 
making  larger  plates  by  the  French  casting  process.  More- 
over, the  apparatus  for  casting  involved  a  considerable 
capital  outlay,  and  the  process  was  too  expensive  in  oper- 
ation unless  on  a  large  scale.  The  initial  cost  of  the  furnace 
was  £3,500.  Such  a  furnace  seldom  lasted  three  years, 
during  which  time  it  had  to  be  refitted  every  six  months. 
It  took  six  months  to  rebuild,  and  three  months  to  refit. 
The  melting  pots  contained  about  2,000  lb.  weight  of 
metal,  and  if  one  burst  in  the  furnace  the  loss  of  material 
and  labour  was  £250.* 

The  following  account  written  in  the  year  1 756  is  further 
proof  of  the  cost  of  casting  glass,  and  is  especially  inter- 
esting as  it  concerns  the  Vauxhall  Glass  Works. 'An  eminent 
merchant,  of  St.  Petersburg  in  Russia,  sent  over  a  com- 
mission to  England  for  the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  plate- 
glass,  to  be  fixed  in  the  manner  of  our  wainscot  pannels, 
in  some  public  room  in  the  empress's  royal  palace;  the 
exact  dimensions  of  which  I  do  not  recollect,  but  the 
commission  would  not  have  amounted  to  much  less  than 
2000  1.  Accordingly  I  went  to  the  glass  house  at  Vauxhall,  BU 
belonging  to  Mess.  Bowles  and  Dawson;  and,  talking  with 
Mr.  Dawson  upon  the  occasion,  he  told  me,  that  they  had 
not  conveniences  ready  built  for  the  running  [casting]  of 
glass  of  such  large  di 
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the  new  company  in  the  following  terms: 
'That  the  Petitioners,  having  great  Reason  to 
believe  that  considerable  Improvements  may 
be  made  in  the  Glass  Manufactory  of  this 
Country,  and  particularly  in  the  Manufac- 
tory of  large  plates,  having  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  Work  of  that  Kind,  under  the 
Name  of  "The  British  Cast  Plate  Glass  Manu- 
facturers" ;  and  have  already  engaged  several 
Persons  of  Skill  and  Knowledge  in  the  Busi- 
ness; but,  in  regard  to  the  great  Expence 
which  will  attend  the  Undertaking,  the  Peti- 
tioners are  advised,  they  cannot  establish  nor 
carry  on  the  same  to  a  sufficient  Extent,  nor 
on  a  Permanent  Foundation,  or  with  Safety, 
unless  formed  into  a  Company,  and  author- 
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ized  by  Parliament  to  make  proper  Rules, 
Ordinances,  and  Bye  Laws,  and  are  invested 
with  such  Powers,  Rights,  and  Privileges,  as 
may  tend  to  the  effectual  establishing,  con- 
ducting, and  improving,  the  said  Manufac- 
tory.' 

The  cost  of  the  plant  'upon  an  extensive 
plan  with  everything  that  is  requisite,'  they 
estimated  at  £50,000.  The  works  and  appar- 
atus for  casting  glass,  including  buildings,  fur- 
naces, cooling  ovens,  copper  tables  for  cast- 
ing, were  to  be  formed  upon  a  very  different 
construction  from  existing  glass  houses  in  Eng- 
land. They  estimated  that  the  buildings  for 
the  first  establishment  would  cost  £12,000, 
and  with  materials  and  expenses  might 
amount  to  £25,000  before  any  return  of 
money  could  be  made  from  the  manufac- 
tory. The  above  figures  show  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  promoters  was  to  manufacture 
cast  glass  on  a  large  scale.  Their  petition  was 
granted  by  Parliament,  and  the  company 
was  incorporated  and  set  up  its  factories  at 
Albion  Place,  Southwark,  and  at  Ravens- 
head,  near  St.  Helens,  Lancashire.  In  1798 
the  Company  was  reformed,  the  name  of  the 
new  concern  being  The  British  Plate  Glass 
Company.  The  reason  for  the  reconstruction 
was  probably  due  to  heavy  taxation  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  original  venture.*  The 
new  Company  prospered,  as  in  1842  it  is 
recorded  that  '  the  Company  has  thriven 
beyond  all  expectation  or  precedent,  so  as  to 
render  the  British  Plate  glass  superior  to  that 
of  any  country.'f  The  British  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany was  in  existence  until  1 90 1 ,  when  it  was 
taken  over  by  Pilkington  Brothers,  the  world- 
famous  English  glass  manufacturers.  In  1869 
it  is  stated  that  the  British  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany made  plates  of  1 42  inches  by  72  inches.  % 
In  1924  Pilkingtons'  produced  a  plate  meas- 
uring 288  inches  by  168  inches;  its  weight 
being  rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
ton.  The  different  processes  employed  in  the 
making  of  looking-glass  plates,  and  also  a  de- 
scription of  the  craftsmen  who  designed  and 
made  the  frames,  will  form  an  article  to  follow. 

*  Now  Thus— Now  Thus,    1826- 1926.    Privately    printed, 

1926. 

f  The  Illustrated  Itinerary  of  Lancashire,  1842. 

%  Gregson's  Portfolio  of  Fragments,   1869. 
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SILVER -MOUNTED     POTTERY 


By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


No.   I.— NEAR    EASTERN   WINE-JUG    :    ENGLISH    MOUNTS   1597-8 

IN  the  first  part  of  this  article,*  which  dealt 
with  various  surviving  specimens  of  Chin- 
ese porcelain  with  English  sixteenth-cen- 
tury mounts,  reference  was  made  to  the  pot- 
tery jugs  which  were  similarly  mounted. 
These  jugs,  for  our  present  purpose,  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups:  (a)  those  rare 
specimens  from  the  Near  East,  painted  with 
brilliant  coloured  decorations,  and  commonly 
referred  to  as  'Rhodian' ;  (b)  the  several  types 
of  stoneware  made  in  Germany  and  imported 
into  England;  and  (c)  the  finely  glazed  jugs 
mottled  with  dark-blue,  green,  purplish-black, 
red  and  tones  of  brown,  which  are  some- 
times ascribed  to  early  English  potteries. 

To  the  discovery  of  the  exact  provenance 
of  the  so-called  Rhodian  ware,  authorities  on 
ceramics  have  devoted  considerable  study, 
and  many  of  the  conclusions  put  forward  in 
*  The  Connoisseur,  April  1936. 


earlier  works  on  the  subject  have  since  been 
revised.  In  the  notes  dealing  with  Persian  and 
Turkish  pottery  in  Chaffers,  f  Mr.  R.  L.  Hob- 
son,  who  revised  this  section,  observes  that 
the  faience  of  the  Near  East  embraces  the 
wares  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor ;  also  that  certain  features  are  com- 
mon to  the  group  as  a  whole;  the  body,  for 
example,  usually  being  white  and  of  a  loose 
sandy  texture  varying  from  an  opaque  friable 
earthenware  to  a  translucent  semi-porcelain. 

Classifying  the  ware  commonly  known  as 
'Rhodian'  as  Turkish  faience,  he  mentions 
that  while  it  was  no  doubt  made  in  Rhodes, 
among  other  places,  it  is  met  with  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  He 
notes,  too,  that  Turkish  wares  must  have 
been  made  at  many  centres,  among  them 
Kutahia,  Demotika,  Rhodes,  Lindus  and 
Damascus,  and  the  various  makes  are  not 
differentiated,  if  we  except  that  of  Kutahia 
and  Damascus.  The  decorations  are  painted 
in  brilliant  colours,  the  chief  of  which  are 
blue,  turquoise,  green  and  red,  the  red  being 
laid  on  so  thickly  as  to  give  that  part  of  the 
decoration  the  appearance  of  being  slightly 
in  relief.  The  fav- 
ourite motifs  are  the 
tulip,  hyacinth,  carn- 
ation, fritillary,  corn- 
flower and  lily;  the 
Damascus  ware  being 
distinguished  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  beau- 
tiful blue  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  raised  red. 

It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  this  pottery  was 
brought  to  England 
from  Gombroon,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  the  East 
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•j-  Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain,  by  William 
Chaffers:  13th  edition,  1912. 


No.  II.— NEAR  EASTERN  JUG  AND  COVER  : 
ENGLISH     SILVER-GILT     MOUNTS      1586-7 
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No.  III.— THE  FRANCES  STONEWARE  JUG  :  MOUNTS  1580-1  :  HEIGHT  9}  IN.  :  No.  IV. 
—STONEWARE  JUG  WITH  SHOULDER  BAND  AND  STRAPS  :   1566-7   :   HEIGHT  9  IN. 


India  Company  which  had  established  itself 
there;  and,  probably  arriving  with  the  Chinese 
porcelain  that  was  shipped  from  this  port,  the 
pottery  from  the  Near  East  was  as  highly  valued. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  decoration,  it  is  more 
colourful  than  the  Chinese  blue  and  white  porce- 
lain, and  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  be 
even  more  popular.  But,  judging  from  the  few 
known  specimens  with  English  sixteenth-century 
mounts,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  large  number 
were  brought  to  England  at  that  time.  Two 
specimens  are  shown  among  the  accompanying 
illustrations;  one  a  wine-jug  (No.  i)  with  silver 
spout  and  other  mounts  bearing  the  London 
hall-marks  for  1 597-8,  in  the  Franks  collection  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  a  less  elaboratejug  (No. 
ii)  with  mounts  of  1 586-7,  which  was  part  of  the 
Sway  tilling  collection  sold  at  Christie's  in  1924. 
Both  objects  are  pear-shaped  and  the  pottery 
bodies  approximately  the  same  height.  Like  that 
of  the  small  blue-and-white  porcelain  jug,  noted 
in  the  previous  part  of  this  article,  the  fitting  of 
the  long,  almost  vertical  spout  of  the  wine-jug 
is  an  instance  of  the  ingenuity  exercised  by  the 
silversmiths  in  applying  the  mounts  to  these  pieces;  the  spout  is  merely  fitted  to  the  pottery 
body  and  strengthened  by  the  ornamental  bracket  connected  to  the  neck-band,  the  other 
mounts  being  of  the  usual  type  found  during  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  body  of  the  other 
jug  (No.  ii)  is  painted  with  spiral  bands  in  brilliant  green  and  blue,  and  the  flat  cover  in  green 
and  blue  with  the  addition  of  the  characteristic  red.  And  though  the  decoration,  as  a  whole, 
is  quite  dissimilar,  the  arrangement  of  the  painted  stripes  above  the  neck-band  bears  a 
noticeable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  stripes  which  are  in  light  and  dark  blue  on  the  neck  of 
the  British  Museum  jug. 

The  mounts  of  No.  ii  are  also  worthy  of  notice,  because  of  the 
unusual  method  by  which  they  are  applied;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  rim-mount  is  engraved  with  birds  in  a  manner 
not  unlike  the  animals  on  the  rim  of  the  Lennard  cup.  The  flat 
pottery  cover  is  mounted  in  a  bezel  with  a  thumb-piece  hinged 
to  the  handle-mount  which,  instead  of  finishing  with  the  orna- 
mental leaf  motif,  is  continued  down  to  form  a  casing  on  three 
sides  of  the  handle,  the  casing  being  connected  by  a  small  strap 
to  the  foot.  It  is  probable  that  this  method  was  adopted  to  avoid 
interrupting  the  line  of  the  painted  stripes  on  the  body,  by  straps 
connecting  the  neck-band  and  foot. 

That  the  pottery  of  the  Near  East  with  English  silver  mounts 
is  so  poorly  represented  in  our  National  Museums  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  so  few  specimens  having  reached  England  during 
the  sixteenth  century;  but  the  absence  of  any  important  collection 
of  stoneware  jugs  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  In  com- 
pany with  many  other  examples  of  English  Tudor  silverwork, 
these  jugs  have,  in  large  numbers,  been  part  of  that  great  multitude 
of  treasures  which,  in  the  past,  have  been  allowed  to  migrate  to 
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America.  And  to-day,  by  far  the  greater  number  that  survive 
are  in  the  United  States  where  there  are  several  notable  col- 
lections, representative  of  the  various  features  appearing  with 
the  mounts  at  different  times,  during  the  period  these  jugs 
were  fashionable. 

Although  almost  all  the  known  specimens  with  silver  mounts 
date  from  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  'stone  pots 
tipt  with  silver'  are  mentioned  in  earlier  inventories.  During 
the  period  they  were  popular  there  are  certain  features  occur- 
ring with  the  mounts  which  might  be  noted.  While  throughout 
(with  some  few  exceptions)  the  covers  are  ornamented  with 
embossed  and  chased  forms,  the  neck-bands  of  the  earliest 
jugs  are  quite  narrow,  also  the  dome  of  the  covers  is  lower. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  the  century,  the  neck-bands  were  made 
noticeably  deeper  and  decorated  with  engraved  designs ;  and 
after  about  1 575  the  engraved  work  gave  way  to  embossed  and 
chased  groups  of  fruit,  cartouches,  masks,  flowers  and  other 
motifs  similar  to  those  which  ornament  the  covers  and  foot- 
mounts.  These  features  appear  in  examples  of  different  dates 
illustrated  here;  and  the  details  in  No.  xiii  show  some  in- 
teresting variations. 

Special  reference  should  be  made  to  the  jug  illustrated  in 
No.  iii  which  is  known  as  the  Frances  jug  and  has  a  particularly 

romantic  history.  The  mounts  bear  the  London  hall-marks  for  1 580-1,  and  Jackson*  men- 
tions that  it  is  said  to  have  belonged,  in  1582,  to  Mrs.  Frances  Jefferson,  one  of  Queen  Eliza^" 
beth's  servants.  It  was  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Jefferson  with  a  condition  that  it  should  descend 
through  females  bearing  the  Christian  name  of  Frances,  so  long  as  that  name  was  borne  by 
a  female  of  the  family.  The  jug  eventually  came  to  Mrs.  Frances  Pearce,  who,  having  no  rela- 
tive named  Frances,  sold  it  in  1801  to  Mr.  William  Wilson  who  resettled  it  on  a  similar  trust. 
In  1906,  it  was  purchased  by  Crichton  Bros.,  and  is  now  part  of  a  superb  group  assembled 
by  a  prominent  American  collector. 

Occasionally,  stoneware  jugs  are  met  with  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual  silver  cover, 
neck-band  and  foot,  are  also  fitted  with  a  shoulder-band  and  straps  connecting  this  band  to 

the  foot-mount.  These, 
however,  are  rare.  The 
one  shown  (No.  iv),  the 
mounts  of  which  bear  the 
London  hall-marks  of 
1 566-7,  was  sold  at 
Christie's  in  1930  when  it 
brought  £600.  This  jug 
belongs  to  the  period  of 
the  deeper,  engraved 
neck-band  and  has  the 
somewhat  lower  domical 
cover,  a  feature  here  be- 
ing the  absence  of  a  fmial 
which  is  replaced  by  a 
cabled  disk. 


3LIC 
LIB. 


*  History  of  English  Plate,  by  C. 
J.Jackson,  1912,  p.  777. 


No.  VI.— BLUE  GLAZED  EARTHENWARE 
JUG  :  SILVER-GILT  MOUNTS  :  1590-1  : 
HEIGHT  7  IN  :  No.  VII.— THE  WINTHROP 
JUG    :    MOUNTS     1590-1  :    HEIGHT    5|    IN. 
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No.  X.— SIEGBURG  TERRE  DE  PIPE  JUG  WITH  ENGLISH 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  SILVER  MOUNTS  :  HEIGHT  5}  IN. 


Frequently  where  straps  are  applied  to  the  body, 
these  and  the  other  mounts  are  of  a  particularly  elab- 
orate character,  as  is  shown  by  No.  v.*  This  jug, 
which  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Baron  and  Baroness 
Bruno  Schroder,  is  of  unusual  rarity  both  on  account 
of  the  form  of  the  jug  itself  and  the  style  of  the  silver 
work.  It  is  of  brown  stoneware  veined  in  irregular  con- 
centric rings  in  tones  of  brown  varying  from  quite  dark 
to  yellowish,  somewhat  similar  to  the  'agate'  ware 
produced  later  by  Thomas  Whieldon.  The  body  of 
the  jug  is  fluted  and  the  surface  has  the  appearance  of 
polished  stone.  The  domical  cover  is  embossed  with 
bunches  of  fruit  and  cartouches  enclosing  lion  masks, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  rayed  disk  and  plain  finial. 
The  deep  neck-band  is  engraved  and  ornamented 
with  three  applied  cherub  heads  and  four  lion  masks 
below  a  moulded  band  ;  the  shoulder-band  being 
connected  to  the  foot-mount  by  three  straps  in  the 
form  of  terminal  figures,  and  a  similar  strap  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  handle.  The  mounts  of  this  jug,  which 
was  formerly  in  the  Magniac  collection,  bear  the  Lon- 
don hall-mark  for  1572-3  and  the  maker's  mark  H.  W. 
Similarly  elaborate  silver  work  occurs  with  the  West 
Mailing  jug,  the  mounts  of  which  are  hall-marked  158 1-2.  This  celebrated  specimen,  which  in 
1 903  brought  £  1 ,575  at  Christie's,  belongs,  like  Nos.  vi  and  viii,  to  that  class  of  ware,  the  origin  of 
which  is  still  conjectural.  It  is  finely  glazed  and  mottled  with  splashes  of  orange,  purple,  red  and 
traces  of  green,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  made  at  Fulham.  But,  as  the  authors  of 'English 
Pottery  f  point  out,  'until  further  clear  evidence  comes  to  light  we  must  leave  the  origin  of  these 
mottled  jugs  of  thesixteenth  century  an  open  question.'  Speaking  of  the  possibility  of  this  type  of 

ware  being  of  English  origin,  the  same  authorities  remark  that  it 
may  be  argued  that  a  similar  method  of  colouring  by  spraying  on 
5  ^  blue  and  purple  was  used  later  at  Lambeth.  Another  suggestion 

that  has  been  advanced  is  that  these  jugs  were  made  in  England 
by  potters  who  came  from  Europe,  such  as  Jaspar  Andries  and 
Jacob  Janson  who  according  to  Stow: 

about  the  year  1567  .  .  .  came  away  from  Antwerp  to  avoid  the  Persecution 
there  and  settled  themselves  in  Norwich  .  .  .  anno  1570  they  removed  to 
London  .  .  .  desired  by  Petition  from  Queen  Elizabeth  that  they  might  have 
Liberty  to  follow  their  Trade  in  that  City  without  Interruption;  and  they  pre- 
sented her  with  a  chest  of  their  Handywork.  They  set  forth  in  their  Petition 
that  they  were  the  first  which  brought  in  &  exercised  the  said  Sciences  in 
this  Realm  .  .  .  and  that  the  same  Science  was  so  acceptable  to  King  Henry 
VIII  that  he  offered  to  the  same  Jaspar 's  Father  good  Wages  and  House- 
room  to  come  &  exercise  the  same  here.   .   .   . 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  are  no  recorded  jugs  which  are 
known  to  have  been  made  by  these  potters. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  G.  Vail,  the  Librarian 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
we  are  able  to  illustrate  the  jug  with  English  silver  mounts  of  1590 


*  Exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
and  Read,  191 2. 


No    IX— FLEMISH    DECORATED    STONEWARE    JUG 
WITH    SILVER  NECK-BAND   1565-6  :  HEIGHT  8j   IN. 


1926.   t  English  Pottery,  by  Rackham 
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No.  XI.-S1EGBURG  JUG  :  MOUNTS  XV11 II  (  I  Ml  kY     HEIGHT  12  IN. 


(No.  vii)  which  was  doubtless  the  first  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  It  was,  in  fact,  part  of  the  family  posses- 
sions of  that  famous  colonizer,  John  Winthrop, 
when  he  left  England  to  found  the  Colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1629.  In  1825,  it  came  to  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  by  the  bequest  of  William 
Winthrop  who  had  previously  prepared  the  follow- 
ing 'pedigree,'  which  remains  attached  to  the  jug: 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  Stonepot  tipt  &  covered  with  a 
Silver  Lid,  descended  to  me  upon  the  death  of  my  Father  in 
1779:  and  that  it  has  on  this  twenty  ninth  day  of  September 
1807,  (being  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael)  been  Two  Hundred 
Years  in  the  family  and  is  now  in  my  possession — William 
Winthrop,  the  son  of  John,  the  son  of  Adam,  the  son  of 
Adam,  the  son  of  Adam,  the  son  of  John  (Governor  of 
Massachusetts) ;  the  son  of  Adam,  to  whom  the  pot  was 
at  first  given. 

According  to  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Hill  Bigelow,  the 
jug  was  given  to  Adam,  father  of  John  Winthrop, 
by  his  sister  Lady  Mildmay  in  1607. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Winthrop  jug,  which 
is  of  brown  mottled  stoneware  differs  in  shape  and 
size  (it  is  only  5  J  in.  high)  from  the  usual  type  with 
the  bulbous  body  and 
narrower  cylindrical 
neck.  And  it  is  of  in- 


terest to  compare  it 
with  No.  vi  (7  in.  high),  which  is  of  a  dark  purplish  blue 
earthenware,  and  which,  though  having  a  narrower  neck,  resem- 
bles the  Winthrop  jug  in  outline.  Further,' the  mounts  of  the  two 
pieces  are  not  only  similar  but  are  also  of  the  same  date.  Each 
has  a  slightly  domical  engraved  cover  and  a  narrow  neckband, 
and  apart  from  that  of  the  W:inthrop  jug  having  a  cresting,  the 
foot-mounts  are  identical.  No.  vi  formerly  belonged  to  Lord 
Swaythling  and  in  the  sale  catalogue  was  ascribed  to  an  English 
pottery.  The  other  example,  No.  viii,  the  shape  of  which  again 
resembles,  to  some  extent,  the  Winthrop  jug,  is  likewise  of  coloured 
ware,  being  a  rich  dark  green  mottled  with  red  and  black  specks. 
In  view  of  this  last-mentioned  example  being  without  the  usual 
pottery  handle,  and  its  having  two  moulded  bands  around  the 
body  and  one  just  below  the  rim,  it  would  seem  probable  that  it 
is  one  of  the  type  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  fitted  with  a  silver 
cover  and  handle  with  a  strengthening  band  around  the  body; 
the  marks  on  the  neckband  are  those  of  London  for  163 1-2. 

Other  than  a  moulded  band  at  the  junction  of  the  neck  and 
the  body,  and  a  moulded  foot,  most  of  the  brown  mottled  stone- 
ware jugs  are  quite  plain,  though  specimens  with  applied  orna- 
mentation are  met  with  occasionally.  One  of  this  type,  the  bottle- 
shaped  jug  with  double  loop  handle  (No.  ix)  appeared  at  Chris- 
tie's a  few  months  ago  when  the  silver  from  the  Innes  collection 


y%$ 


No.  XII.— GERMAN  THREE-HANDLED  GREY  STONEWARE 
VASE  ORNAMENTED  WITH  THREE  COATS  OF  ARMS  IN 
RELIEF    :    ENGLISH     SILVER     MOUNTS,      CIRCA      1594-5 
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was  sold.  This  example  is  decorated  in  relief 
with  a  band  of  zig-zag  ornament,  acanthus 
leaves  and  medallioned  heads:  the  silver 
mounts,  which  bear  the  London  hall-marks 
for  1565-6  and  that  of  Nicholas  Sutton,  being 
restricted  to  an  engraved  neck-band  and 
cover  with  a  gryphon  finial. 

It  is  of  interest  to  refer  to  a  small  jug  of 
Nottingham  stoneware  described  and  illus- 
trated in  an  article  by  Mr.  Clement  F.  Pit- 
man.* Although  Mr.  Pitman  did  not  at  that 
time  mention  that  this  jug  is  silver-mounted 
he  has  since  been  kind  enough  to  advise  the 
present  writer  that  it  has  a  plain  silver  band 
round  the  rim,  at  the  junction  of  the  neck 
and  body,  and  round  the  foot;  also  the  han- 
dle is  strapped  with  two  thin  strips  of  silver 
held  in  place  by  three  cleats.  Neither  of  the 
mounts  bears  any  mark,  from  which  it  might 
be  possible  to  ascribe  a  date,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  were  added  some  time 
after  the  jug  was  made,  probably  to  protect 
it  from  damage. 

Other  continental  jugs  which  were  orna- 
mented by  the  potters  and  which  are  found 
with  English  sixteenth-century  mounts,  are 
of  the  greyish  stoneware,  generally  referred 
to  as  Siegburg  though  they  were  doubtless 
made  at  other  centres  in  Germany.  Three 
specimens  are  shown  here,  two  of  them  (Nos. 
x  and  xi)  having  the  characteristic  reticulated 
ornamentation  on  the  shoulders  and  incised 
floral  motifs  in  panels  below. 

One  of  the  most  important  known  speci- 
mens of  the  German  grey  stoneware  is  the 
vase-shaped  object  (No.  xii)  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  J.  Jackson 
and  after  his  death  went  to  the  United  States. 
While  the  photograph  reproduced  here  shows 
only  two,  the  piece  has  three  handles,  each 
ornamented  with  foliage  and  cherub  heads 
and  dated  1590.  The  body  is  ornamented 
with  three  German  coats  of  arms,  the  one 
appearing  in  the  illustration  being  dated 
1588,  and  each  of  the  others  dated  1594.  The 
silver  neck-band  and  embossed  cover  and  the 
foot-mount  which  is  similarly  embossed,  each 
bears  the  maker's  mark  /  M  over  a  billet  and 
pellet,  though  neither  is  hall-marked.  As, 
however,  this  same  maker's  mark  appears 

*  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  XCV,  page  13,  Fig.  xi. 


with  the  London  hall-marks  for  1594-5  on  a 
flagon  at  Westwell,  Kent,f  the  mounts  of  the 
present  vase  may  be  ascribed  to  about  that 
year;  the  vase  is  15  inches  high. 

While  specimens  as  important  as  the  last 
mentioned  are  not  likely  to  appear  on  the 
market,  others  of  the  grey  stoneware  are  to 
be  found.  But  such  are  decidedly  more  rare 
than  the  brown  mottled  type  known  as  'tiger 
ware,'  examples  of  which  are  offered  at  in- 
tervals when  some  prominent  collection  is 
dispersed.  Occasionally,  too,  an  odd  jug, 
often  with  an  unusual  style  of  mounts,  will 
come  up  for  sale  in  a  provincial  auction,  to 
which  it  has  been  sent  by  an  owner  who  re- 
garded it  as  of  small  value.  But  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  its  value  remains  unrecognized  by 
members  of  the  audience,  and  more  than  one 
provincial  auctioneer  has  'seconded  a  duel' 
such  as  he  but  rarely  enjoys. 

In  addition  to  those  acknowledged  above,  I 
am  also  indebted  for  photographs  to:  The 
British  Museum  (No.  i);  Messrs.  Christie, 
Manson  &  Wood  (Nos.  ii,  iv,  vi,  ix  and  xiii£); 
Messrs.  Walter  H.  Willson  (No.  viii);  Messrs. 
Crichton  Bros.  (No.  x);  Messrs.  S.  J.  Phil- 
lips (No.  xi);  The  Goldsmiths  &  Silversmiths 
Company  (No.  xiii«)  and  Messrs.  Powell  & 
Powell  (No.  xiik).  The  photograph  of  the  jug 
(No.  v)  is  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club. 


No.  XIII.— (a)  EMBOSSED  AND  CHASED  COVER  AND  NECKBAND. 
CIRCA  1560  :  (b)  THUMB-PIECE  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  WOMAN  AND 
EQUESTRIAN  FIGURE  OF  ST.  GEORGE  FINIAL,  1558  :  (c)  DOL- 
PHIN THUMB-PIECE  AND  ENGRAVED  COVER  AND  DEEP  NECK- 
BAND WITH  SILVER-MOUNTS  CARRIED  DOWN  THE  HANDLE,  1556. 


f  English  Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks,  p.  107,  by  Sir  Charles 
James  Jackson. 
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PRINTS    OF    PIONEER    TRAVEL 

EARLY  STEAMSHIPS  AND   RAILWAYS— II 

By  HERBERT  LE  MESME 


WHILE  the  pictorial  records  of  the 
history  of  steam  transportation  are 
numerous,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  comprehensive  collection  of  steamship 
and  railway  prints  in  any  public  institution, 
not  even  in  the  Science  Museum.  There  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  publications  in 
which  reproductions  of  such  prints  appear  as 
illustrations,  nor,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
are  there  any  iconographical  notes  concern- 
ing them.  The  subject  was  not  regarded  as 
'Art' ;  the  painters  were  generally  'minor'  art- 
ists, and  the  draughtsmen  and  engravers  are 
often  not  even  mentioned  in  any  books  of  ref- 
erence. Yet  many  of  these  prints  reveal  that, 
even  though  unrecognized,  the  artists  were 
men  of  no  slight  talent. 

One  fine  steamship  subject  of  1833  is 
J.  B.  A.  Tassin's  The  Honble.  Company's 
Steamer  Diana  built  by  Messrs.  h'yds  &  Co. 
Dockyard.  The  Diana,  launched  in  Kiddapore, 
Calcutta,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  steam 
navigation  in  India.  Another  interesting 
print,  entitled  Dr.  Church's  London  and  Birming- 
ham Motor  Car  built  at  Birmingham  1833.  John 
Cooke  del.  Josiah  Allen,  Eng.,  a  gorgeous  affair 
painted  white  and  gold,  seems  also  to  belong 


to  this  year,  but  the  term  'Motor  Gar'  sug- 
gests a  reprint  of  an  original  which  I  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  trace. 

Among  those  published  in  1834  were:  Five 
Views  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingston  Railway  from 
Drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  Andrew  Nichol,  of 
which  I  have  no  further  details ;  also  an  inter- 
esting Geometrical  Elevation  of  the  London  and 
Greenwich  Railway  as  designed  and  projected  by 
Geo.  Landmann,  and  apparently  published  by 
him,  and  one  of  T.  G.  Dutton's  first  litho- 
graphs, The  Town  of  Gravesend  from  the  River, 
with  a  port  view  of  the  Thames  Paddle 
Steamer,  Comet,  and  other  shipping,  pub- 
lished by  George  Foster.  Any  print  with  Dut- 
ton's name  on  it  is  bound  to  be  at  least  ade- 
quate and  generally  good. 

In  the  following  year  there  appeared  a 
small  lithograph  (about  3!  inches  by  6 
inches)  South  Dale,  Newton  Dale,  view  of  the 
1 1  hitby  and  Pickering  Railway  by  J.  Stephenson 
after  G.  Dodgson,  characterized  by  its  spirited 
conception  of  the  troubles  of  passengers  on 
this  early  railway;  but  a  much  more  import- 
ant Eastern  Counties  subject  is  the  lithograph 
of  the  View  of  the  River  Lee  Bridge  and  Stratford 
Viaduct  as  now  constructing  for  the  Eastern  Coun- 
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GEOMI-.TKU  \l      ELEVATION    OP     Mil     LONDON     Wl>    GREENWICH    RAILWAY,    INCORPORATED  BY  ACT  OF    PARLIAMENT,    [833:    VIEW 
OF   CORBETT'S    1  \NE    :   DRAWN    BY   A.   B.   CLAYTON        \Q\    MINI    BY    C.    HUNT    :    AS    DESIGNED    BY    GEORGE    SANDMANN,    ENGINI  I  R 
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THE  ROYAL  WILLIAM,  WOODEN  PADDLE  STEAMSHIP,  ON  HER  FIRST  VOYAGE  TO  NEW  YORK,  JULY 
14.183S:  I  l«>M   llll    I.  ITHOGRAPH  IN  COLOURS  BYT.FAIRLAND  AFTER  THE  PAINTING  BY  S.  WALTERS 


ties  Railway  Company,  from  a  drawing  by  G. 
Harley,  on  stone  by  L.  Haghe,  published  by 
Day  and  Haghe.  Of  1837  is  Off  the  City  of 
Antwerp,  a  good  lithograph  in  colours  by  G. 
Hawkins  after  S.  Walters,  of  the  G.S.N.  Com- 
pany's steamship  Rainbow,  the  first  to  be  em- 
ployed on  cross-Channel  service  to  Antwerp 
and  Rotterdam,  published  by  Lacey. 

Many  important  pioneer  prints  were  pub- 
lished during  1838  and  1839.  The  View  of  the 
London  and  Croydon  Railway  from  the  cutting 
made  through  the  Hill  at  New  Cross,  looking  to- 
wards the  Greenwich  Railway,  a  lithograph  by 
E.  Duncan,  is  a  really  fine  picturesque  print 
of  large  size.  Such  cannot  be  said  of  the  only 
print  known  to  me  of  The  First  Vessel  to  make 
s,  trans-Atlantic  voyage  under  Steam,  that  is  to 
say  The  Cork  S.S.  Company's  Steamship  'Sirius,' 
yoo  tons,  320  Horse  Power,  a  lithograph  by 
George  Atkinson,  Jr.,  published  in  Cork — a 
poor  but  important  record.  But  of  the  Great 
Western,  the  pioneer  of  the  great  Atlantic 
liners,  which  left  Bristol  on  April  7th,  1838, 
three  days  later  than  the  Sirius,  but  which  was 
only  four  hours  behind  her  on  arrival  at  New 
York,  there  is  ample  record  in  prints,  the  fin- 
est of  these  being  perhaps  The  Great  Western 
passing  Portishead  Point  on  her  first  voyage  to  New 
York,  lithographed  after  a  painting  by  J.  Wal- 


ter. J.  S.  Cotman's  pic- 
ture of  the  ship,  aqua- 
tinted  by  H.  Fapprill, 
is  disappointing,  but 
J.  Walter  painted 
another  version  of  the 
same  subject,  aqua- 
tinted  by  R.  G.  &  A. 
W.  Reeve  and  pub- 
lished in  1840,  which 
is  excellent.  Of  the 
Royal  William,  the  first 
steamer  to  sail  from 
Liverpool  to  New 
York,  T.  Fairland 
made  a  good  litho- 
graph after  a  painting 
by  S.  Walters.  The 
same  two  artists  colla- 
borated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  litho- 
graph of  the  maiden 
voyage  of  the  Liverpool,  famous  for  her  elabor- 
ate accommodation  and  state  rooms.  This 
was  published  simultaneously  in  Liverpool 
by  Lacy,  in  London  by  Ackermann,  and  in 
New  York  by  Appleton.  The  same  year  saw 
the  publication  of  the  dramatic  design  of  the 
Destruction  of  the  American  Steamboat  Caroline 
by  the  British  who,  having  set  her  on  fire,  sent  her, 
with  the  killed  and  wounded,  down  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  on  the  night  of  Friday,  2g  Dec.  1838 — a 
lithograph,  from  a  design  by  J.  Bonnier,  as 
untrue  to  facts  as  it  is  inaccurate  in  date,  for 
the  event,  without  the  gruesome  elaborations, 
occurred  in  1837.  The  print  anticipates  twen- 
tieth-century 'expressionism' ! 

'The  largest  and  finest  steamship  ever 
built,'  the  British  Queen,  one  of  the  pioneer 
vessels  of  the  Cunard  line,  was  built  in  1838 
with  the  intention  of  being  the  first  steamship 
to  cross  the  Atlantic;  being  unable  to  com- 
mence her  first  voyage  until  July  1839,  she 
was  depicted  'passing  Tilbury,'  by  J.  S.  Cot- 
man  and,  judging  by  H.  Papprill's  aquatint 
in  colours,  published  in  1838,  with  as  equally 
little  artistic  success  as  his  Great  Western.  A 
much  finer  print  is  the  Starboard  view  entering 
Cork  Harbour,  an  aquatint  in  colour  by  E. 
Duncan,  after  W.  J.  Huggins.  The  famous 
Archimedes,  the  first  steamer  to  be  fitted  with 
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Sir  F.  P.  Smith's  patent 
screw  propeller,  was  built 
in  1838,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  W.  J.  Huggins 
painted  her  twice,  his  pic- 
tures being  aquatinted  in 
colour  first  by  E.  Duncan 
and  C.  Rosenberg,  and 
secondly  by  G.  Rosenberg 
alone.  In  this  year  was  al- 
so published  a  very  fine 
lithograph  with  good  dra- 
matic qualities  of  The  Vic- 
toria Steam  Tug  and  the 
Magazine  Life  Boat  rescuing 
passengers  from  the  St.  An- 
drew New  York  Packet  Ship, 
off  Liverpool  during  the  hur- 
ricane Jan.  8, 1839.  Painted 
by  S.  Walters,  drawn  on 
stone  by  T.  Fairland,  and 
printed  by  Day  and 
Haghe,  it  was  published 
by  H.  Lacy,  Liverpool,  and  by  S.  Walters  and 
Ackermann,  London;  and  John  Lynn  of 
Somerstown,  London,  painted,  lithographed 
and  published  another  version  of  the  same 
event  even  more  dramatically   treated.    Of 


THE    ARCHIMEDES,    FIRST   STEAMSHIP    FITTED    WITH    SIR    F.     P.    SMITH'S    PATENT    SCREW 
PROP!  I.LER,  FROM   THE  AQUATINT   IN   COLOURS   BY  C.    ROSENBERG   AFTER  W.  J.  HUGGINS 


the  unlucky  President,  the  fourth  steamer  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  built  for  the  British  and 
American  Steam  Navigation  Company  in  this 
year,  1839,  and  famous  not  only  as  being  then 
'the  largest  in  the  world'  but  also  for  her 

'Interior  Decora- 
tions,' there  exist 
many  print s — 
Parker  and  Bowen 
enumerate  nine. 
She  sailed  from 
New  York  in 
March  1841,  and 
was  never  heard  of 
again.  A  Currier 
lithograph  states 
the  conjecture  that 
she  struck  an  ice- 
berg 'by  which 
heart  rending  oc- 
currence 109  per- 
sons perished.' 

Several  impor- 
tant railway  pub- 
lications appeared 
in  1839,  notably 
Drawings  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham 


THE    VICTORIA    STEAM    TUG    AND    THE    MAGAZINE  LIFE   BOAT   RESCUING   PASSEXOERS    FROM    THE 
ST.  ANDREW  NEW   YORK  PACKET  SHIP  :  FROM  THE  LITHOGRAPH  BY  T.  FAIRLAND  Al  1 1  K  S.   WALTERS 
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CUNARD    PADDLE  SI  I   Will:     BRH   INNIA,    IN    WHICH    CHARLES    DICKENs     WENT     lo     VMERICA, 
1842  :  1  ROM  A  RARE  COLOURED  LITHOGRAPH  BY  J.  C.  KING  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  MESSRS.  PARKER 


Railway,  by  J.  C.  Bourne,  with  an  historical 
account  by  John  Britton,  F.S.A.,  London, 
published  by  the  proprietor,  John  C.  Bourne, 
19  Lambs  Conduit  Street,  &c,  1839.  This 
contained  37  plates.  J.  C.  Bourne's  litho- 
graphs of  railway  and  shipping  subjects  are 


1111     I. II   Mil    ill      I  III      ST1    I  Us////'    FORTH    WITH     THl.    VIEW    OF   THE    PORT  AND  TOWN 
OE  El  till      I  ROM    1111    COLOUR]  D  AQUATINT   BY  E.  DUNCAN  ALTER  J.  \V.  CARMICHAEL,  1842 


prints  of  exceptional 
merit,  as  our  illustra- 
tion shows — though  he 
seems  otherwise  quite 
unknown.  Edward 
Duncan,  who  devoted 
himself  more  generally 
to  shipping  and  sport- 
ing subjects,  published, 
in  this  same  year,  a  fine 
aquatint  in  colour  of 
The  London  and  Croydon 
Railway. 

The  opening  of  The 
Shoreham  Branch  of  the 
London- Brighton  Rail- 
way was  marked  in 
November,  1840,  by  a 
lithograph   by    H.    G. 
Hine,  printed  by  Le- 
fevre,  and 'respectfully 
dedicated  to  the  Share- 
holders'  by    the   pub- 
lisher,  W.    H.    Mann, 
and   also  in  a  poorish  aquatint  by  Charles 
Hunt.  An  interesting  print  concerned  with 
the  same  railway  was  issued  in  this  year  to 
commemorate  the  visit  of  King  Louis  Philippe 
to  Queen  Victoria.  It  bears  the  title  Le  Roi  a 
la  Station  deNew  Cross,  and  is  a  lithograph  from 
a  design  by  Ed.  Pingret,  a 
French  artist  who  ap- 
parently accompanied  his 
King  to  Windsor.  It  was 
published  in  Paris  'chez 
Chaillon^  and  may  be  one 
of  a  series.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing night  scene,  showing 
the  King  upon  the  plat- 
form where  the  train,  with 
his  horse-coach  on  a  truck,, 
has  drawn  up. 

It  was  in  1840  that  the 
Cunard  Line  built  the 
pioneer  wooden  paddle 
steamer  Britannia,  in  which 
Charles  Dickens  made  his. 
trip  to  America  in  1842. 
Two  years  later  she  was 
caught  in  the  ice  at  Boston 
and  the  print,  a  lithograph 
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in  colour  by  J.  C.  King,  from  a  drawing  by 
Vandricourt,  was  suppressed  as  being  detri- 
mental to  the  city  as  a  harbour.  It  was,  how- 
ever, re-issued  showing  the  canal  cut  through 
the  ice.  A  fine  aquatint  in  colours  engraved 
by  E.  Duncan  in  1841,  after  the  painting  by 
J.  W.  Carmichael,  represents  The  launch  of  the 
Steamship  Forth  oj 1,940  tons  of  burden  on  the  22 
May  1 841  in  the  presence  oj  60,000  spectators,  with 
the  view  of  the  Port  and  Town  of  Leith;  this  was 
published  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Hull  and 
Glasgow  in  1842. 

The  first  large  iron  screw  steamer,  I.  K. 
Brunei's  Great  Britain,  the  largest  ship  of  any 
kind  then  in  existence,  launched  in  1844, 
forms  the  subject  of  at  least  25  prints,  which 
are  enumerated  by  Parker  and  Bowen.  This 
number,  however,  was  later  surpassed  by  the 
Great  Eastern,  the  still  greater  wonder  of  her 
age,  in  1857,  of  which  no  less  than  67  differ- 
ent prints  were  published.  In  the  previous 
year,  1843,  Currier  issued  the  lithographs  of 
the  famous  American  Mississippi  steamers, 
one  of  which  was  the  Knickerbocker,  fitted 
with  the  vertical  beam  engine  'taken  out  of 
the  famous  De  Witt  Clinton  of  1828.'  These 
Currier  steamer  subjects  were  later,  in  the 
sixties,  to  furnish  some  of  the  best  of  the 
Currier  and  Ives  publications.  Currier  and 
Ives,  it  must  be  remembered,  intended  their 
publications  to  appeal  to  the  widest  strata  of 
the  general  public.  What  their  lithographs 
lack  in  quality  they  make  up  in  emotion, 
sometimes  romantic,  often  melodramatic  and 
not  infrequently  humorous. 

The  more  accurate  and  efficient  prints  is- 
sued in  England  were  primarily  intended  to 
celebrate  and  commemorate  the  visible  tok- 
ens of  new,  gigantic  and  hitherto  unimagin- 
able undertakings,  financial  and  commercial 
as  well  as  technical.  The  modern  collector's 
difficulty  is  to  fix  for  himself  a  standard  if  his 
collection  is  not  to  dissipate  itself  in  the  quick- 
sands of  unbounded  catholicity.  He  will  prob- 
ably decide  to  ignore  purely  technical  prints, 
though  there  are  some  fine  diagrams  of  rail- 
way subjects,  such  as  the  coloured  litho- 
graphs by  F.  A.,  published  by  Francois  Dela- 
rue,  which  have  more  than  merely  technical 
interest.  On  the  other  hand  he  will  probably 
wish  to  extend  the  range  of  subject  to  such 


subsidiary  matter  as  the  views  of  engine 
works  and  new  docks.  A.  Ritchie  in  Edin- 
burgh, for  example,  lithographed  and  pub- 
lished a  view  of  the  famous  Leith  Engine 
Works  of  Hawthorne  &  Co.,  Engineers,  Boiler- 
makers, etc.  ;  a  view  which  includes  the  re- 
presentation of  a  railway  train ;  the  Opening 
of  the  Sunderland  Docks,  June  20th,  1850,  litho- 
graphed by  T.  Picken  and  Day  &  Sons, 
printers ;  published  by  R.  Turner,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  in  1851,  is  an  impression  print. 
The  technically  important  Patent  Tubular 
Floating  Dock  by  Clark  &  Stanfield,  an  oleo- 
graph by  T.  C.  Dutton,  published  by  Water- 
low  &  Sons  in  1842,  has  unfortunately  very 
little  aesthetical  value. 

In  1845  Messrs.  Fores  published  a  colour 
aquatint  The  Road  versus  Rail,  'from  a  picture 
by  C.  C.  Henderson  Eyre,  engraved  by  G.  T. 
Harris.'  In  this  picture  the  rail  was  shown  to 
be  hopelessly  beaten,  its  engine  ignomini- 
ously  falling  down  an  embankment.  False  as 
this  'prophecy'  appeared  for  some  eighty  or 
ninety  of  the  following  years,  it  is  a  curiously 
ironical  turn  of  the  wheel  that  railroad  traffic 
is  once  more  threatened  by  road  vehicles. 


THE    GREAT   VENTILATING    SHAFT  OF    THE    KILSBY   TUNNEL 
LITHOGRAPH    BY  J.  C.  BOURNE    :    PRINTED  BY  DAY  &  HAGHE 
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IN   THE    DONALDSON    COLLECTION— II 

By  PERCY  COLSON 


W'RITING  in  The  Connoisseur,  in 
June  1935,  about  early  musical  in- 
struments in  the  Donaldson  collec- 
tion, I  spoke  of  the  lute,  various  precursors 
of  the  violin — the  rebeck,  the  vielle  and  the 
viol  family — and  the  flute.  Equally  interest- 
ing are  the  primitive  harps,  trumpets,  drums, 
organs,  and  the  various  ancestors  of  the  mod- 
ern piano.  These  instruments  in  some  form 
or  other  were  all  known  to  remote  antiquity. 
The  harp  must  have  made  its  first  appear- 
ance when  civilization  was  very  young.  It  is 


SMALL  YVLLSH  HARP       XVIITH    OR    EARLY   XVIIITH   CENTURY 


frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  harp  of  which  the  Psalmist  speaks  was  a 
very  simple  affair  and  it  changed  but  little 
until  comparatively  modern  times.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  had  from  eleven  to  twenty- 
five  metal  strings,  for  which,  later  on,  gut 
strings  were  substituted.  It  was  hung  by  a 
ribbon  to  the  player.  The  harp  to  which  the 
'latest  minstrel  sung'  was  the  Celtic  harp 
known  as  clarsach. 

The  revival  of  the  clarsach  is  not  only  an 
integral  part  of  the  Gaelic  renaissance  in 
Scotland,  but  is  significant  of  the  general 
awakening  interest  in  early  musical  instru- 
ment forms.  The  clarsach  is  a  harp  of  medium 
size :  the  harper  bore  it  over  moor  and  moun- 
tain, yet  it  was  large  enough  to  give  forth 
tones  of  great  power,  when  its  chords  were 
swept  by  the  bards  of  old  as  the  hosts  went 
down  to  battle.  In  early  times  the  clarsach 
was  invariably  strung  with  metal,  like  the 
ancient  Hellenic  harp  which  inspired  the 
Homeric  heroes  and  with  which  Orpheus 
charmed  the  shades  of  the  dead.  In  shape 
and  design  some  of  the  Celtic  instruments 
are  of  great  beauty. 

The  trumpet  is  no  less  ancient  than  the 
harp.  It  was  used  by  the  Hebrews,  the  As- 
syrians, the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks.  The 
Rabbis  in  Biblical  days  believed  that  the 
Jewish  sacred  trumpet,  the  Schofar,  was  made 
out  of  the  horns  of  the  ram  which  replaced 
Isaac  in  the  sacrifice.  The  Schofar  is  blown  in 
the  Synagogue  with  great  solemnity  every 
year  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  It  was  used 
in  battle  as  a  token  of  God's  presence  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  Joshua,  to  bring  victory  to 
the  Israelites.  According  to  the  Bible  it  is  the 
last  instrument  men  shall  hear  on  earth,  for, 
'The  trumpet  shall  sound  and  the  dead  shall 
be  raised  incorruptible  and  we  shall  be 
changed.'  A  very  early  form  of  the  trumpet 
which  is  not  unlike  the  modern  instrument 
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AN    IRISH    HAK1'    MADE    HY    EGAN    OF    DUBLIN         <  1RCA    1820 
THE    KNOBS   OF     IVORY    WERE     I!'\ll>     lo   (,IYI      >l  MITONES 


in  shape,  is  the  Buccina.  The  fabled  Tritons 
blew  it,  and  Virgil  speaks  of  it  in  the  Eneid: 

'Bello  dat  signum  rauca  cruentum  buccina.' 
But  the  drum  is  almost  certainly  the  most 
ancient  of  all  musical  instruments.  It  descends 
from  the  very  dawn  of  civilization.  It  is  used 
by  all  savage  races,  either  in  its  familiar  form 
shaped  like  a  barrel  with  skin  on  both  sides, 
or  circular  with  skin  on  one  side  only — like 
the  Chinese  and  Indian  drums,  which  have 
changed  but  little  throughout  the  ages.  In 
England  it  was  called  the  tabor;  in  French  tam- 
bour. Few  instruments  can  be 
used  with  more  thrilling  effect. 
Its  triumphant  roll  at  a  great 
pageant  stirs  our  blood.  Its 
dull  throb,  when  with  pomp 
and  circumstance  a  king  is 
borne  to  his  everlasting  rest, 
seems  like  the  voice  of  Death 


himself,  and  who  can  hear  its  sinister  sound 
echoing  through  the  hot  African  night  with- 
out a  shiver  of  apprehension? 

According  to  Froissart,  the  drum  was  un- 
known in  France  before  1347,  when  King 
Edward  III  of  England  entered  Calais.  Prob- 
ably he  means  that  it  was  not  used  in  military 
music,  for  it  was  used  long  before  that  date. 
It  figures  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose: 

'Lui  tambourent,  timbrent  et  trompent 
Tant  que  les  nuees  s'en  derompent.' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  organ  was 
invented.  The  earliest  one  represented  in  art 
is  carved  on  a  fourth-century  obelisk  at  Con- 
stantinople. It  has  eight  pipes.  St.  Jerome 
mentions  the  organ  in  his  works,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  fifth  century  that  it  began  to 
be  used  in  churches,  for  which  purpose  its 
sweetness  and  solemnity  were  peculiarly  suit- 
able. The  earliest  organ  was  the  little  'Port- 
able' organ,  in  Italy  known  as  the  organo  di 
regalo.  Like  the  early  harp,  it  was  hung  by 
a  cord  to  the  player.  It  was  a  clumsy  affair, 
the  touch  being  so  heavy  that  the  organist 
had  to  press  the  notes  with  his  fist;  the  notes 
used  were  called  the  'Large'  and  the  'Long.' 
Later  on,  as  the  mechanism  was  gradually 
improved  and  it  became  possible  to  play 
more  rapidly,  the  'Large'  and  the  'Long' 
were  rechristened  'Breve'  and  'Semibreve.' 
In  course  of  time,  the  'Positive'  organ  was  in- 
vented, the  word  being  applied  to  instru- 
ments whose  size  made  it  necessary  for  them 
to  be  'set  down'  or  'placed  in  position'  before 
one  could  play  upon  them. 

The  organ  has  long  been  called  'the  King 
of  instruments.'  It  was  the  French  poet,  Guil- 
laume  de  Machault,  who  so  named  it  in  the 
fourteenth  century: 

'Et  de  tous  instruments  le  roi, 
Dirai-je  ici  comme  je  crois, 
Orgue.' 

The  precursors  of  the  pianoforte  have  been 
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\    IklMJ'l   1     MADE    BY   CHRISTIAN1   GOTTLIEB    STEINBURG    OF    GOLDBERG,    DATED     1771 
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many.  The  first  stringed  in- 
strument with  a  practical  key- 
board appeared  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  was  called 
the  Manichord — 'the  hand- 
played  string.'  The  earliest 
clavichord,  clavicordium,  we 
find  spoken  of  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  in  the  following 
century  clavycordes,  or  paire  of 
clavycordes,  according  to  the 
expression  then  used,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned.  In  the 
Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry 
VII  we  find: 

1502  Jan.  7  To  one  that  set  the  King's 
cleyvecords,  xhis  ivd 

1504  March  6  For  a  paire  of  clavy- 
cords,  xs 


ITALIAN   DRUM   OF  Till     SIXTEENTH    < F.NTURY 
BEARING    ARMS     OF    PICCOLO.M1M     OF     SIENA 


STOFF  TRUMPET  BY   KARL    KRETSCHMANN   OF   STRASBURG    :   LATE    XVIIITH    CENTURY 

The  clavichord  is  the  true  ancestor  of  the  piano,  for,  like 
the  piano,  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  striking  and 
not  the  pinching  of  the  strings.  A  metal  or  wooden  ham- 
mer strikes  the  string  when  the  key  is  hit,  and  causes 
it  to  vibrate.  From  its  earliest  appearance  until  it  arrived 
at  its  final  development  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
period  of  over  three  centuries  elapsed.  The  clavichord, 
as  we  know,  was  greatly  loved  by  Bach,  who,  it  is  said, 
wrote  for  it  his  Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues.  In  'A 
Treatise  betwene  Trowthe  and  Enformacion,'  written  by 
William  Cornishe  in  the  Fleet  Prison  in  1503,  there  are 
some  verses  on  the  clavichord,  one  of  which  runs : 

'The  Clavicorde  hath  a  tunely  kynde: 
As  the  wyre  is  wrested  high  and  lowe, 
So  it  tuenyth  to  the  player's  mynde, 
For  as  it  is  wrested  so  must  it  nedes  showe. 
As  by  this  reason  ye  may  well  knowe 
Any  instrument  mystunyd  shall  hurt  a  trewe  songe, 
Yet  blame  not  the  clavicorde,  the  wrester  doth  wrong.' 

The  other  group  of  instruments  associated  with  the 
clavichord — the  virginal,  spinet  and  harpsichord — -differ 
from  the  clavichord  in  their  action.  In  each  of  them  the 
sound  is  produced  by  pinching  and  not  striking  the  string. 
A  small  point,  at  first  of  metal,  later  on  of  leather  or 
quill,  is  fixed  to  an  upright  piece  of  wood  called  a  'Jack.' 
This  point  plucks  the  string  when  the  further  end  of  the 
balanced  key,  on  which  the  'Jack'  rests,  is  struck  by 
the  finger.  As  it  returns,  it  is  prevented  from  repeating 
the  stroke  by  a  movable  tongue  of  wood  into  which  the 
striking-point  is  inserted.  This  was  evidently  inspired  by 
the  plucked  psaltery  of  an  earlier  day. 

The  virginal  was  immensely  popular  in  England.  It 
was  the  favourite  instrument  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
also  of  Mary  Tudor.  It  was  to  Queen  Elizabeth  that  the 
famous  reply,  'Very  well  for  a  queen,'  was  made  by  a 
courtier  whom  she  had  questioned  as  to  whether  Mary, 
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AKPINETTA  OR  DULCIMER  :  ALSO   CALLED   TYMPANUM       ITALIAN,    EARLY    SIXTjEENTH    CENTURY  £5 


Queen  of  Scots  played  the  virginal  well. 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  piano  was  the  harpsichord. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  instrument  of  extraordinary 
musical  beauty,  and  is  capable  of  effects  which 
are  impossible  to  produce  on  the  piano.  Of 
late  years  it  has  come  a  good  deal  into  favour 
again,  especially  so  with  thoughtful  and  musi- 
cal musicians,  who  are  intelligent  enough  to 
realize  that  music  written  for  a  special  med- 
ium has  been  conceived  in  the  terms  of  that 
medium  and  cannot  possibly  be  satisfactorily 
reproduced  by  another.  The  musical  litera- 
ture which  rightly  be- 
longs to  the  harpsi- 
chord is  immense.  It 
inspired  the  genius  of 
such  writers  as  the  two 
Scarlattis,  Daguin, 
Couperin,  Rameau, 
Mozart,  Bach,  Purcell. 
To  hear  music  written 
for  it  on  the  modern 
grand  pianoforte  is,  as 
I  said  in  my  previous 
article,  like  reading 
Shakespeare,  or  any 
other  poet,  in  a  foreign 
translation. 

The  reign  of  the  harp- 
sichord was  long  and 
glorious.  Poets  sang  its 
praises.  La  Fontaine, 
who  loved  music,  wrote 
to  the  Ambassador 
Bonrepaux : 

J'ai  cependant  un  clave- 
cin, 


Un  clavecin  chez  moi !   ce 

meuble  vous  etonne 

Que    direz-vous   si   je 

vous  donne 

Une  Chloris,dont  la  voix 

Y  joindra  ses  sons  quel- 

quefois  ? 

Both  Monteverde  and 
Handel  used  it  in  the 
orchestra,  and  Philip 
Emanuel  Bach  consid- 
ered it  indispensable. 
Not  only  was  the 
harpsichord  musically  important:  a  fine  speci- 
men was  greatly  valued  as  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture. The  choicest  woods  were  used  in  its 
making;  and  it  was  often  inlaid  with  other 
rare  woods,  ivory  or  mother  of  pearl,  while 
famous  painters  did  not  disdain  to  lavish 
their  skill  in  its  decoration. 

The  spinet,  so  popular  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  would  seem  to  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  England  shortly  after  the  Res- 
toration. In  his  Diary,  Pepys  tells  us  that  in 
1 688  he  bought  an  espinette  for  £5,  and  later  a 
three-legged  stand  [tryangel)  on  which  to  set  it. 
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allow  the  instruments  to  be  properly 
displayed ;  nor  is  there  anyone  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition. 

There  is,  however,  a  possibility  that 
this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  may 
be  remedied.  Sir  Hugh  Allen,  the 
present  distinguished  Director  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  would  like 
to  see  the  collection  properly  housed 
and  displayed,  and  it  may  be  sug- 
gested here  that  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  would  be  by  far  the 
best  home  for  it,  if  the  respective  au- 
thorities could  come  to  terms  on  the 
matter.  The  Museum  has  already  a 
small,  but  very  valuable  collection 
of  early  instruments,  which  the  Don- 
aldson Collection  would  supplement, 
giving  students  and  those  interested 
in  the  history  of  music  a  better  op- 
portunity to  study  this  fascinating 
subject.  If,  too,  the  owners  of  rare 
instruments  were  invited  to  lend  them 
for  exhibition,  the  collection  would 
be  one  worthy  of  London.  We  have 
at  present  no  entire  collection  in  any 
way  comparable  with  that  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York. 
The  instruments  should  be  in  charge 
of  an  expert  in  early  instruments  and 
kept  as  far  as  possiblein  playing  order. 


It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  the  Don- 
aldson Collection  is 
not  more  accessible 
to  the  lovers  of  fine 
oldinstruments.  Hid- 
den away  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  it 
is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  visit  it. 
Permission  must  be 
obtained,  and  one  of 
the  staff  found  to  un- 
lock the  door  and 
admit  the  applicant. 
Then,  too,  there  are 
no  available  cata- 
logues ;spacedoesnot 
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BAVARIAN    ENAMELS     OF    THE 
SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


SCATTERED  throughout 
the  museums  and  private 
collections  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Denmark  are  num- 
bers of  enamelled  objects  of 
comparatively  late  origin  and 
principally  of  domestic  use, 
which  from  the  technique  em- 
ployed and  from  the  decora- 
tive motives  made  use  of,  must 
be  pronounced  to  be  the  work 
of  one  school  of  enamellers,  and 
the  productions  of  a  very  limi- 
ted period.  Nothing  can,  there- 
fore, be  more  stimulating  to 
the  enquiring  mind  than  the 
conflicting  pronouncements 
regarding  the  origin  and  date 
of  this  work  which  appear  in 
museum  catalogues  and  upon 
museum  labels.  Authority,  like 
conscience  seemingly,  'hath  a 
thousand  several 
tongues,  and  every 
tongue  brings  in  a 
several  tale.'  At  the 
British  Museum  this 
work  is  regarded  as 
Russian.  At  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Mu- 
seum it  is  labelled 
as  both  German  and 
English.  In  France 
it  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  Rhenish, 
but  on  occasions  as 
French.  In  Germany 
it  is  held  to  be  Bavar- 
ian, Netherlandish, 
and  even  Italian.  In 
the  Netherlands  it  is 


No.    I.— CANDLESTICK    ( >1      I  .NAM  I  I  I  I  l> 
BRASS  :  VICTORIA   A   ALBERT  MUSEUM 


No.  II.— C 
CASKET 
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catalogued  as  Rhenish.  In 
Copenhagen  it  is  apparently 
thought  to  be  Danish.  And  by 
the  authorities  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  it  is  said  to  be  French.* 
And  the  various  periods  to 
which  this  work  is  attributed 
afford  evidence  of  an  equal 
diversity  of  opinion,  ranging 
as  they  do  from  the  late  six- 
teenth century — Havard  even 
described  one  example  as  be- 
longing to  the  late  fifteenth 
century  f — to  the  early  eigh- 
teenth century.  With  then  so 
many  irreconcilable  yet  osten- 
sibly authoritative  opinions 
current  it  has  seemed  worth 
while  to  collect  and  analyse 
the  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
period  and  nationality  of  this 
work — meagre  though  this 
evidence  is — and  to 
endeavour  to  estab- 
lish once  and  for  all 
when  and  where  it 
was  produced.  So  far 
as  the  writer's  ex- 
perience goes  this  in- 
dividual combina- 
tion of  technique  and 
motifs  is  confined  to 
the  enrichment  of 
candlesticks  (No.  i), 
small  coved  caskets 
(No.  ii)  and  cylindri- 

*  Bashford  Dean :  Catalogue 
of  European  Daggers,  1929, 
No.  231. 

I  Henry  Havard:  Diclion- 
naire  de  V Ameublement,  s.v. 
parepain  (vol.  IV,  Fig.  57). 
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No.   III.— CYLINDRICAL  BOX  :  ENAMEL  :  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 

cal  and  octagonal  boxes  (Nos.  iii  and  iv), 
buttons,  needle-cases  (No.  v)  *  and  coarse 
jewelry  (No.  vi),  bit  bosses,  stiletto  hilts  f  and 
knife  and  fork  handles  (Nos.  vii-xi).  This  last 
group  furnishes  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  surviving  objects  where  it  appears. 

Such  a  restricted  use  of  this  technique  is  the 
more  surprising  since  the  more  or  less  con- 
temporary production  of  superficially  some- 
what similar  enamel  work  in  most  European 
countries  would  argue  a  very  general  de- 
mand at  the  time  for  work  of  this  character. 
England,  Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Germany  all  made  experiments  in  a  tech- 
nique of  cast  brass  enriched  with  coarse  fire- 
glazed  enamels.  And  the  task  of  distinguish- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Marvin  Chauncey  Ross  for 
drawing  my  attention  to  the  needle-case  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum,  N.Y. 

f  Bashford  Dean  :  loc.  cil. 


ing  between  the  productions  of  the  various 
schools  is  often  made  the  more  difficult  by 
reason  that  the  basic  range  of  colours  em- 
ployed and  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
enamels  used  are  the  same,  though  each 
country  had  prejudices  in  favour  of  certain 
colours  and  combinations  of  colours  to  the 
exclusion  of  others. 

In  the  work  under  consideration  the  matrix 
on  which  the  enamel  is  fired,  though  gener- 
ally of  brass,  is  occasionally  of  copper  and 
more  rarely  still  of  low-grade  silver,  and  in 
one  instance  of  gold.  The  matrix  is  cast  with 
cloisons  outlining  conventional  patterns  of 
flowers,  leaves  and  arabesques,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Michel  le  Blon,  and  the  South  German 
craftsmen  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  ground  between  and  against 
which  the  coloured  pattern  appears  in  relief 
is  usually  matted  by  means  of  a  punch,  and 
the  cloisons  themselves  show  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  trimmed  and  given  greater  defini- 
tion with  the  graver.  The  enamels  are  in- 
variably left  with  the  fire  glaze  on  them,  and 
the  range  of  colours  employed  comprises 
white,  black,  dark  blue,  light  blue,  and, 
rarely,  red,  green,  and  yellow.  Measurements 
of  the  various  objects  prove  that  a  very 
limited  number  of  moulds  was  used  by  the 
makers,  an  indication  that  probably  one  fac- 
tory only  was  concerned  in  the  production  of 
this  work.  In  the  case  of  the  knife  and  fork 
handles,  however,  greater  variety  was  ob- 
tained by  substituting  other  conventionally 
fashioned  grips  for  the  normally  enamelled 
sections  of  the  hafts.  Thus  the  'chimera'  pom- 
mels are  frequently  found  associated  with 
plain  spirally  twisted  or  'serpent'  grips,  while 
the  'lion'  and  'bag-piper'  models  are 
sometimes  completed  with  their  back 
legs  or  lower  limbs. 

The  attempt  to  father  this  work 
upon  England  is  based  upon  no  surer 
foundation  than  the  circumstance 
that  England  did  produce  during 
the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  numerous  articles  fashioned 
of  enamelled  cast  brass.  J  But  even  a 
casual  comparison  of  a  number  of 


No.  IV.— AN  OCTAGONAL  ENAMELLED  BOX   :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


{  The  Connoisseur,     Surrey  Enamels,  October 
I931- 
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corresponding  examples  of  the  work 
of  the  two  schools  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove any  suggested  kinship.  In 
both  fashion  and  decoration  they 
are  poles  apart.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  this  work  has  never  been 
seriously  regarded  elsewhere  than 
in  Denmark  as  Danish.  The  (hum 
would  appear  to  be  founded  upon 
the  very  frequent  discovery  in  that 
country  of  knives  and  forks  hafted 
with  this  work.  The  claim  to  a  French 
origin  is  similarly  based  solely  upon 
the  presence  in  French  museums  of 
numerous  articles  displaying  this 
technique.  An  early  seventeenth- 
century  watch  in  the  Sauvageot  col- 
lection in  the  Louvre,  the  works  of 
which  are  signed  Jean  Thorelet  a 
Rouen,  might  however  be  adduced  in 
support  of  this  claim.  The  case  is  of 
gold  enamelled  with  formal  flowers 
and  arabesques  outlined  with  gold 
cloisons.  The  colours  employed  are 
white,  green,  red  and  yellow  on  a 
brilliant  blue  ground.  And  it  is  bare- 
ly possible  that  the  origin  of  this 
watch-case  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  enamels  under  discussion.  Sty- 
listically they  are  very  closely  akin. 


But  even  were  it  so,  it  would  prove  nothing,  for 
it  is  an  established  fact  that,  at  the  period  to 
which  both  this  watch-case  and  the  work  under 
discussion  belong,  movements  made  in  one  country 
were  frequently  furnished  with  cases  made  in  an- 
other, and  vice  versa. 

The  supposed  Italian  origin  of  this  work  can  only 
be  supported  by  a  piece  of  evidence  of  an  extremely 
unconvincing  nature.  This  is  furnished  by  an  excep- 
tional knife  (No.  viiic)  formerly  in  the  Zschille  col- 
lection.* The  gold  'chimera'  headed  haft  is  de- 
corated with  the  usual  flower  and  leaf  patterns 
enriched  with  red,  blue,  white  and  black  enamel. 
The  blade,  except  for  a  fin  just  below  the  shoul- 

*  Lot  576  in  the  Catalogue  de  Vimportante  collection  de  coulellerie  d'art  de  Al. 
Richard  Zschille,  sold  at  Hotel  Drouot,  on  November  5th  to  9th,  1900. 


SLING  AM 
UBLIC 


No.  \  II        1HKI  1     KNIV1  -  WITH    ENAMELLED  HANDLES  :   A    AND   B,    IN  THE 
VICTORIA    ANT)    ALBERT    MUSLIM    :    C,  FROM    THE    ZSCHILLE    COLLECTION 
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No.  VIII.— A  AND  B,  I  ROM  D'ALLEMAGNE'S  ACCESSOIRES    DU   COSTUME  :   C,  'CHIMERA'   HEADED 
KNIFE,   GOLD   AND    ENAMEL,   ZSCHILLE   COLLECTION    :   D,   ENGRAVING    BY   CHERUBINO    ALBERTI 


der,  is  of  a  definitely  Italian  fashion  of  the 
late  sixteenth  century.  1 1  bears  a  cutler's  mark, 
^  and  the  motto  mors  et  vita  in  manv 
lingvae.  A  similar  blade  bearing  a  mark  of 
like  character  35  and  the  same  motto  ap- 
pears in  one  of  the  designs  for  knives  (No. 
vii&)*  engraved  by  Cherubino  Alberti  (1553- 
1615).  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  blade  of  the  Zschille  knife  is  actually  a 
production  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  at  some  comparatively  re- 
cent period  has  been  subjected  to  the  minis- 
trations of  a  too  enthusiastic  'restorer.' 
The  point  has  been  reground  to  its  very 
characteristic  shape,  and  the  etched  motto 
and  mark  added,  to  bring  the  blade  into  har- 
mony with  the  supposed  Italian  origin  of  the 
haft.  The  theory  that  this  work  is  of  Russian 

*  Camille  Page:  La  Conlellerie,  vol.  IV,  pi.  CXV. 


origin  is  based  appar- 
ently upon  a  fancied 
kinship  between  it  and 
one  of  the  several  types 
of  recognized  Russian 
cloisonne  work  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.Tech- 
nically  it  bears  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  fami- 
liar Russian  ikons  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  or  to 
the  late  seventeenth- 
century  transitional 
pieces  of  which  three 
characteristic  examples 
—a  morse  and  two 
powder-flasks — are  in 
the  British  Museum. 

The  evidence  both 
for  the  actual  period 
and  the  nationality  of 
the  work  under  discus- 
sion is  painfully  slight; 
but  such  as  it  is,  it  points 
very  definitely  to  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury as  the  period  at 
least  of  the  commence- 
ment of  its  manufac- 
ture, and  to  Germany 
—probably  Bavaria — as  its  home. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  conceded  on  general 
grounds  that  this  work  must  belong  to  some- 
where within  the  hundred  years  between  the 
last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
last  quarter  of  that  which  followed.  The  dis- 
covery on  mid-seventeenth  century  London 
sites  of  one  or  two  knife  handles  displaying 
this  technique  goes  far  to  establish  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  generalization. 

Further  evidence  both  as  to  period  and 
nationality  is  afforded  by  the  knives  and  forks 
hafted  with  work  of  this  type.  Those,  whose 
pommels  are  fashioned  as  a  'bag-piper'  have 
in  the  recent  past  actually  led  to  the  more  ex- 
travagant dating  of  this  work.  For  to  casual 
observation  this  little  demi-figure,  especially 
when  in  a  rather  battered  condition,  pos- 
sesses features  that  are  strongly  reminiscent 
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of  Diirer's  well-known 
engraving  of  The  Bag- 
piper of  1 5 14.  But  exam- 
ples in  a  better  state  of 
preservation  show  that 
the  apparently  turban- 
like head-dress  is  actu- 
ally a  hat  with  a  narrow 
up-turned  brim,  of  a 
fashion  characteristic  of 
the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  And  in 
other  examples  the  en- 
amelled portion  of  the 
haft  has  been  replaced 
by  the  lower  part  of  the 
little  figure's  body  and 
legs,  clothed  in  their 
proper  habiliments.  The 
costume  thus  completed 
is  clearly  German  of 
about  1 620-1 640. 

Confirmation    of  this 
evidence  both  as  to  per- 
iod and  nationality  is  afforded  by  the  com- 
panion   knife    pommel 
formed  as  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  beating  a  tabor 
(No.  xib).  Such  details  of 
her  dress  as  are  visible — 
her  bodice  with  wings  at 
the   shoulders,    and    her 
narrowly    opened    neck 
with   its   high    slightly 
rolled    back     collar — all 
suggest  a  German  origin 
of  about  1 605-1 6 1 5. 

There  exists  moreover 
a  very  definite  tradition 
that  this  work  is  of  Rhen- 
ish origin.*  Nor  are  there 
wanting  stylistic  links  to 
connect  this  work  with 
the  acknowledged  pro- 
ductions of  the  Bavarian 
court  goldsmiths  of  the 
late  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centurics,who 


No.  X.— 'BAGPIPER'  FORK   AND 
KM  I  E  :  ZSCHILLE  COLLECTION 


*  Henry  Rene  d'Allemagne:  Les 
Accessoires  du  Costume  el  du  Mobilier, 
vol.  II,  p.  303. 


No.  XI.— 'TERM'  AND 'TABOR-PLAYER'  KNIFE-HA1  rS 

THE    VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM   COLLECTION 


made  the  chalice  of 
the  Archduke  Karl 
Friedrich  of  Baden, 
in  the  Rothschild  col- 
lection at  Frankfurt- 
am-Main,  and  a  sec- 
ond chalice  once  the 
property  of  King 
Christian  IV  ofDen- 
mark  in  the  Rosen- 
borg at  Copenhagen. 
These  two  chalices 
embody  all  the  most 
characteristic  fea- 
tures— modified  or 
exaggerated  by  the 
materials  employed 
— of  the  productions 
of  the  school  of  Ba- 
varian gold-smith 
enamellers  which 
seemingly  inspired 
the  enamels  under 
discussion.  Still  fur- 
ther links  are  furnished  by  the  silver  and  silver 
gilt  tankards  and  caskets, 
enriched  with  violet  and 
green  cloisonne  enamels  of 
which  representative  ex- 
amples are  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  A 
few  objects  can  definitely 
be  ascribed  to  Augsburg, 
and  all  appear  to  be  of 
Bavarian  origin,  and,  es- 
pecially in  the  motifs 
employed,  manifest  a  very 
close  kinship  to  the  work 
under  discussion.  This  is 
particularly  apparent  in 
a  coved  casket  in  the 
national  collection,  which 
may  be  compared  with 
the  little  brass  and  enamel 
casket  illustrated  in  No. 
ii,  and  with  two  others  of 
castsilverandenamel,one 
of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  other 
in  the  Kunstgewerbe 
Museum  at  Hamburg. 
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OF  the  great  triumvirate  of  British  por- 
trait painters  of  our  great  century 
Raeburn  survives  as  the  most  modern 
and,  among  all  his  contemporaries,  dates  the 
least.  Possibly  the  reason  for  this  is  that  he 
looked  upon  his  task  solely  as  a  painter's  job. 
With  Raeburn  there  is  no  subtle  intent  or 
forethought  of  making  more  than  a  man  out 
of  the  subject  confronting  him.  Of  Dr.  Spens, 
painted  in  1 791 ,  Reynolds  himself  said  that 
it  was  'the  likest  thing  to  a  man  he  ever  saw.' 
Even  Raeburn's  sojourn  in  Italy  did  not  rob 
him  of  his  native  outlook  and  we  feel  that 
whatever  of  romanticism  invests  his  figures  is 
largely  due  to  the  personalities  of  the  sitters 
themselves.  Possessing  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  his  race,  Raeburn's  vision  re- 
mained uncorrupted  throughout  his  life,  so 
that  his  figures  live  for  us  to-day  as  beings  of 
flesh  and  blood,  free  from  self-consciousness, 
abnormality  or  sophistication.  A  wizard  of 
the  brush,  he  rivals  Lawrence  in  deftness  as 
he  surpasses  him  in  style  and  breadth. 

In  1 81 5,  the  year  of  his  full  election,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine,  Raeburn  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  the  portrait  of  Thomas 
Robert,  eleventh  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  Lord 
Lyon  King  of  Arms,  as  Colonel  of  the  Royal 
Perthshire  Militia,  under  the  style  and  title 
of  the  tenth  Earl,  the  succession  of  the  third 
Earl  in  1644  having  been  ignored  by  all 
writers  except  Samuel  Gardiner,  whose  con- 
clusion is  now  accepted,  and  as  established 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland.  This  work 
takes  rank  with  the  finest  of  all  Raeburn's 
achievements.  To  the  public,  familiar  with 
many  of  his  more  celebrated  full-length  male 
portraits  in  countless  forms  of  reproduction, 
the  present  example  is  probably  entirely  un- 
known. Very  regrettably,  it  was  not  included 
in  the  1934  Exhibition  of  British  Art  at  Bur- 
lington House,  and  its  last  public  appearance 
so  far  as  we  can  trace  was  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy Winter  Exhibition  in  1906.  This  was,  we 
believe,  until  recently,  the  sole  occasion  upon 


which  it  left  the  family  seat  of  the  Kinnoulls 
at  Dupplin  Castle,  Perthshire.  It  does  not 
figure  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Edinburgh 
loan  exhibitions  of  1876,  1884  and  T901-  The 
picture  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Har- 
ley  Bacon,  to  whom  it  was  bequeathed  by  her 
sister  the  late  Viscountess  Dupplin,  and  by 
whose  kind  permission  it  is  here  for  the  first 
time  reproduced. 

No  work  of  Raeburn's  is  handled  with 
more  masterly  ease  and  conviction.  The 
brushwork  is  confident,  energetic  and  supple, 
and  the  whole  composition  has  the  air  of  a 
happy  improvisation.  Specially  worthy  of 
note  are  the  cool  ivory  tints  of  the  face  with 
their  subtle  melting  greys,  contrasting  with 
the  resonant  scarlet  of  the  officer's  tunic,  and 
the  simple  grandeur  of  the  setting.  We  have 
here  a  noble  picture  because  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  ennoble  the  sitter.  He  stands 
erect,  boldly,  but  quite  naturally;  stedfast  of 
gaze,  an  engaging  and  virile  personality, 
true  to  the  life.  Raeburn  is  here  seen  at  the 
zenith  of  his  powers.  The  canvas  is  of  twill, 
as  is  usual  with  Raeburn,  measures  93^  inches 
high  by  59,  and  the  figure  is  of  the  size  of  life. 
Its  condition  is  perfect  in  every  respect. 

The  Complete  Peerage  (Doubleday  and  How- 
ard de  Walden,  1929)  gives  the  following  de- 
tails of  the  sitter,  who  succeeded  as  eleventh 
earl  in  1804. 

XI.  1804.  II.  Thomas  Robert  (Hay-Drummond), 
Earl  of  Kinnoull,  c.  (S),  also  Baron  Hay  of  Pedwar- 
dine  (G.B.),  s.  and  h.,  b.  in  Milsom  Str.,  Bath,  Somer- 
set, 5,  and  bap.  6  Apr.  1785,  reg.  at  Broadsworth,  co. 
York;  ed.  at  Westm.  School;  styled  Viscount  Dupplin 
1 787-1 804  ;  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  1804-66,  having 
been  appointed  to  that  office  in  reversion,  30  Sep. 
1796;  Grand  Master  of  Freemasons  (S.),  1826-27; 
Lord  Lieut,  of  Perthshire,  1830-66.  A  Tory.  He  m., 
17  Aug.  1824,  at  St.  Geo.,  Han.  Sq.,  Louisa  Burton, 
2nd  da.  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Rowley,  1st  Bart., 
G.C.B.,  by  Elizabeth,  da.  of  Sir  Richard  King,  Bart. 
He  d.,  in  his  81st  year,  at  '  St.  Clair,'  Torquay,  18, 
and  was  bur.  26  Feb.  1866,  at  Aberdalgie.  His  widow 
d.  6  Mar.  1885  in  Warrior  Sq.,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
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THOMAS  ROBERT,  ELEVENTH  EARL  OF  KINNOULL 
BY  SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN,  R.A.,  P.R.S.A.,  FROM  THE 
PORTRAIT  BELONGING  TO  MISS  HARLEY  BACON 


WORKS  BY  RAEBURN  IN  AMERICA 

By  MABEL  C.  WEAKS 


but  their  history  is  little  known.  Fortunately, 
however,  their  authenticity  and  date  of  exe- 
cution are  thoroughly  attested  in  hitherto  un- 
published letters  of  the  artist  and  of  Mr. 
Livingston  which  the  present  writer  has 
brought  to  light.  The  subject  of  the  por- 
traits was  the  young  scion  of  an  old  New 
York  family  who,  having  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  in  1811,  made  the  Grand 
Tour  of  Europe  in  the  years  1816-1819.  A 
record  of  his  travels  has  been  preserved  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Philip 
Livingston,  nee  Cornelia  Van  Home,  of  New 
York.  From  a  letter  dated  Harrogate,  York- 
shire, July  27th,  18 1 9,  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Charles 
J.  Welch,  of  New  York,  the  following  excerpt, 
which  we  print  here  for  the  first  time,  is  taken : 


PORTRAIT    OF    PETER    VAN    BRUGH     LIVINGSTON     PAINTED     BY 
RAEBURN    FOR   THE    AMERICAN    A<   UDEMY    OF     1111     FIN]     ARTS 


INTERESTING  examples  of  the  work  of 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  R.A.,  which  have  not 
been  recorded  in  biographies  of  the  artist, 
are  two  portraits  of  Peter  Van  Brugh  Living- 
ston (1793?- 1 868),  of  New  York,  who  was 
commissioned  by  President  Polk  as  charge 
d'affaires  to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  in  1 848. 
These  portraits,  painted  in  181 9  and  sent  at 
once  to  New  York,  were  among  the  earliest 
examples  of  Raeburn's  work  to  go  to  America. 
One  of  them  was  hung  immediately  in  the 
gallery  of  The  American  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  New  York,  and  the  other  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Lenox  Library  in  New  York 
in  1889,  seven  years  before  Raeburn  was  re- 
presented in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  They  have  been  mentioned  frequently 
in  print,  and  have  been  copied  many  times, 


THE    SECOND    PORTRAIT    OF    PETER    VAN    BRUGH    LIVINGSTON 
BY  SIR  H.  RAEBURN  :  NOW  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LI  BR  \RY 
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'I  believe  also,  I  have  never  yet  told  you  that,  when 
at  Edinburgh,  I  had  my  portrait  taken  by  the  cele- 
brated artist  Raeburn,  who  in  point  of  professional 
merit,  is  considered  second  only  to  the  famous  Law- 
rence. I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr  R.  at  a 
dinner  party  with  the  Revd  Mr  Alison,  who  in  the 
course  of  conversation  mentioned  that  Mr  Raeburn 
was  desirous  of  making  my  acquaintance  for  a  reason 
which  he  would  explain  to  me.  When  introduced,  he 
observed  that  he  had  lately  been  made  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,*  and  as 
he  wished  to  present  them  with  a  specimen  of  his 
portrait  painting,  he  begged,  that  as  I  was  a  New 
York  gentleman,  I  would  do  him  the  favor  to  give 
him  a  sitting  for  that  purpose.  I  of  course  readily 
complied,  and  from  the  picture  (No.  i)  being  con- 
sidered by  all  who  saw  it,  an  uncommonly  striking 
likeness  I  was  induced  to  give  him  another  sitting  for 
a  portrait  which  I  intended  as  a  present  to  you.  This 
(No.  ii)  is  considered  as  even  better  than  the  former, 
and  Mr  R.  was  very  desirous  that  I  should  make  an 
exchange,  but  I  would,  by  no  means  consent  to  it. 
Mr  R.,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  considered 
it  the  best  likeness  and  painting  he  had  ever  executed.' 

Raeburn's  account  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  portraits  were  painted  is 
contained  in  a  letter  to  Alexander  Robertson, 
secretary  of  The  American  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  which  is  preserved  with  the  records 
of  that  institution  in  the  library  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  It  is  as  follows: 

'Edinr.  10th  Aug1.  1819 
'Sir, 

T  duly  received  your  letter  intimating  to  me  that 
the  American  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  had  done  me 
the  honour  of  electing  me  an  Honorary  Member,  of 
that  Institution,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  altho 
I  have  been  thus  long  of  replying  to  it,  the  delay  did 
not  proceed  from  any  want  of  deference  or  respect  for 
the  communication  you  made  me,  on  the  contrary  I 
do  acknowledge  with  much  gratitude  the  honour  they 
have  conferred  upon  me — The  delay  arose  from  a  wish 
to  send  along  with  my  acknowledgement  some  small 
specimen  of  my  own  painting,  and  that  it  might  have 
an  interest  with  you  beyond  any  thing  that  I  could 
give  it,  I  wished  it  to  be  the  portrait  of  some  Gent1*  of 
your  own  country  on  whose  own  account  it  might  be 
held  in  some  estimation  and  I  have  at  last  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  young  Genf.  Vanburgh 
Livingston  Esq.  who  during  the  short  time  he  was 
here  acquired  the  good  will,  esteem  and  respect  of 

*  The  American  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  founded  in  1802 
by  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  others.  Raeburn 
was  proposed  as  an  honorary  member,  July  5th,  1817. 


every  person  who  had  the  honour  of  his  accquantance. 
I  now  send  you  a  small  portrait  of  that  Gent",  wishing 
that  he  will  be  equally  popular  with  you  and  that  a 
regard  for  him  will  be  a  pasport  for  my  picture  and 
secure  it  a  favourable  reception — the  Case  contains 
two  portraits  of  Mr  Livingston — the  one  without  the 
frame  which  I  like  the  best  and  wish  it  had  been  for 
you,  was  done  for  his  mother  who  resides  at  New 
York — and  which  I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  send  her,  the  other  which  is  in  the  frame  is  for  the 
Academy  and  which  I  hope  they  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  accept  of. — 

'I  have  now  to  beg  that  you  will  convey  in  the  best 
terms  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  President  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Society  for  the  honour  they  have  done 
me  and  assure  them  of  my  best  wishes  for  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  this  new  Institution. — 
'I  have  the  honour  to  remain 
'Sir 

'Your  most  Obed'  &  faithful  servant 
'Henry  Raeburn 
'To  Alexr  Robertson  Esq 
'Secretary  to  the  American  Academy  &c.' 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  portraits  is  contained  in  two  letters  by  the 
artist  to  Mr.  Livingston,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Welch. 

In  the  first  week  of  October,  Livingston 
sailed  on  the  Euphrates  for  New  York,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  18th.  Through  his  kindness 
Raeburn's  letter  to  Archibald  Robertson  was 
delivered,  as  is  stated  in  the  latter's  com- 
munication acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
portrait  by  The  American  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  then  occupying  rooms  in  The  New 
York  Institution  on  the  north  side  of  City 
Hall  Pari.  The  portrait  was  exhibited  there 
until  1 83 1,  when  the  Academy  moved  into 
its  new  building  at  No.  8,  Barclay  Street.  A 
fire  occurring  in  the  library  of  the  building 
in  April,  1839,  the  dissolution  of  the  Academy 
followed,  and  its  collections  were  sold  for  debt, 
the  Raeburn  portrait  and  other  pictures  being 
acquired  by  The  Wadsworth  Athenaeum, 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  manner  of  their 
receipt  is  not  clear,  but  the  records  of  The 
Wadsworth  Athenaeum  show  that  the  sale  of 
the  property  of  The  American  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  was  scheduled  for  December 
23,  1 84 1,  and  that  a  bill  of  sale  for  the 
Raeburn  portrait  and  other  pictures  was 
made  to  Alfred  Smith  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
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cut,  February  22,  1842.  Since 
the  portrait  bears  a  label  read- 
ing 'Purchased  1855,'  it  is 
thought  that  The  Wadsworth 
Athenaeum  did  not  acquire 
title  to  it  until  1855,  although 
being  in  possession  of  it. 

The  portrait  intended  for 
Mrs.  Philip  Livingston  was 
sold  by  Peter  Van  Brugh  Liv- 
ingston, the  subject  of  the  por- 
trait, May  23,  1856,  to  his  son, 
Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston, 
Junior.  The  latter  sold  it  to 
Alexander  Maitland,  treasurer 
and  trustee  of  the  Lenox  Lib- 
rary, New  York,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  should  be 
placed  in  that  library.  The  pre- 
sentation was  made  in  1889, 
and  on  the  incorporation  of  the 
Lenox  Library  with  the  New 
York  Public  Library  in  1895, 
it  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  last  named  institution  and 
now  hangs  in  the  picture  gal- 
lery in  its  main  building,  Fifth 
Avenue,  at  42nd  Street.  Being 
a  finer  portrait  than  the  one  in 
Hartford  and  more  accessible, 
it  is  the  more  popular  and  bet- 
ter known  of  the  two.  So  many 
copies  have  been  made  of  it 
that  it  is  not  feasible  to  quote 
all  of  them,  but  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  excellent  copy 
executed  by  Fred  W.  Wright 
for  Mrs.  Welch  in  May  1920. 
Adrian  Lamb  made  two  copies 
of  the  picture  within  a  single 
year.  One  of  them  was  dis- 
played by  W.  and  J.  Sloane, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  for 
decorative  purposes.  Yet  an- 
other copy  is  to  be  seen  in  a 
New  York  theatre. 

The  portrait  in  The  Wads- 
worth  Athenaeum  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  copied 
by  Thomas  Sully  in  1 828,  as  re- 
corded in  C.  H.  Hart's  Register. 
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THE    BEGINNING    AND  END  OF   RAEBURN'S    LETTER    ADDRESSED   TO  THE    SECRETARY 
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EASTMAN  JOHNSON'S   DRAWINGS 

THE  painter  who  belongs  to  a  transition  period 
is  apt  to  be  denied  the  fame  which  accrues  to 
those  who,  even  though  mediocre,  belong  to  a 
recognized  movement.  Eastman  Johnson,  who  was 
born  in  1824,  is  of  an  intermediate  period  in  which 
the  artist  of  to-day  takes  comparatively  little  interest; 
and  yet  there  were  undoubtedly  good  painters  among 
Johnson's  contemporaries.  Their  subject  matter,  how- 
ever, which  was  chiefly  narrative,  has  fallen  under  a 
ban,  although  there  are  indications  that  it  is  being 
lifted  in  the  case  of  artists  who  have  contributed  to  the 
social  record  of  their  day.  Eastman  Johnson  was  a 
painter  of  provincial  scenes,  like  Mount,  Inman,  and 
Bingham :  he  was  also  rA^ 

a  remarkably  dis-  \^i^r 

tinguished  portrait  ^O^.v^O 
painter.    The    talents  »     .  \^- 

which  he  brought  to 
post-bellum  New  York 
were  not  unappre- 
ciated and  his  accom- 
plishment in  that  field 
bridges  the  gap  from 
Chester  Harding  and 
Asher  B.  Durand  to 
Frank  Duveneck  and 
Thomas  Eakins.  His 
European  studies  add- 
ed technical  ability  to 
his  native  gifts.  They 
took  him  to  Diissel- 
dorf  in  1849,  led  him 
through  France  and 
Italy,  and  terminated 
with  a  residence  of  five 
years  at  The  Hague. 
Johnson  is  an  ad- 
mirable draughtsman, 
and  it  is  this  quality 
which  gave  a  more 
than  usual  interest  to 
the  recent  exhibition 
of  a  private  collection 
of  his  drawings  at  the 
Macbeth  Galleries. 
This  collection,  which 
the  owner  had  secured 


largely  from  the  widow  of  the  artist,  was  formed  many 
years  ago.  A  number  are  portrait  studies  worked  out 
in  fine  detail,  including  those  of  Frederic  de  Peyster, 
General  Miles  and  Sir  Edward  Archibald.  Others  are 
rapidly  pencilled  sketches  in  which  he  has  set  down 
a  first  impression,  such  as  the  Fish  Woman  of  Shavingo. 
Of  unusual  charm  is  the  portrait  of  the  lovely  Mrs. 
Holtrop,  which  is  shown  here,  a  drawing  reminiscent 
of  those  inimitable  sketches  which  Ingres  made  of  his 
friends  in  Florence.  It  is  dated  1854,  which  either 
borders  upon,  or  falls  within,  The  Hague  period.  It  is 
worth  noting  that,  towards  the  end  of  his  residence 
there,  Johnson  received  an  invitation  to  become  court 
painter.  He  refused  the  offer,  and  returned  to  New 
York  in  i860,  thus  preserving  his  independence. 


A      DRAWING 
BY  PAUL  BRIL 


SEPIA   CRAYON  PORTRAIT    OF    MRS.    HOLTROP   BY     EASTMAN     TOHNSON 
EXHIBITION  OF  DRAWINGS    BY  JOHNSON  IN  THE  MACBETH  GALLERIES 


IN  a  group  of  draw- 
ings by  old  masters 
to  be  seen  at  the  re- 
cently established 
New  York  gallery  of 
Hendrix,  Inc.,  is  the 
landscape  by  Paul 
Bril,  here  reproduced, 
which  was  formerly 
in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Bentinck.  This 
Antwerp  painter, 
born  in  1 554,  was,  like 
many  artists  of  his 
time,  drawn  to  Rome 
for  the  decorations  in 
the  Vatican  on  which 
his  brother  Matthew 
was  already  engaged 
and  in  which  he  later 
took  part.  He  arrived 
in  Rome  in  1592  and 
remained  until  his 
death  in  1626.  While 
he  was  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  Italian 
art,  he  brought  some- 
thing to  Italy  as  well, 
for,    through    his 
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northern  inheritance,  he  had 
that  preoccupation  with  light, 
as  a  motif,  which  paralleled  the 
Florentine  consideration  of 
form  and  the  linearism  of 
Siena.  The  study  of  the  inter- 
relations of  light  and  shadow 
which  engaged  the  Italian 
painter  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury had  long  been  the  concern 
of  northern  masters.  Bril  was 
one  of  those  lesser  known,  but 
competent,  painters  who  pre- 
dated the  Italians  as  a  convinc- 
ing exponent  of  the  subtle  art 
of  chiaroscuro. 

In  this  drawing,  which  is  in 
pen  and  bistre  wash,  he  used 
the  medium  so  popular  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  especially  after 
Claude,  who  arriving  in  Rome 
a  year  after  Bril's  death,  used 
it  with  such  magic  in  evoking 
light  effects.  The  Tiepolos  and 

the  other  eighteenth-century  Venetians  were  to  con- 
tinue to  find  it  the  medium  most  congenial  to  them  in 
the  field  of  drawing.  Bril's  use  of  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  his 
successors.  This  particular  ex- 
ample is  a  preliminary  study  for 
a  landscape  now  in  the  Uffizi. 


CEZANNE  LANDSCAPE 
CHANGES       HANDS 


LANDSCAPE   BY  PAUL  HkIL  :  A   PEN   AND   BISTRE    WASH   STUDY   FOR    I  III    I. ANT >S<  API    IN   1111 
UFFIZI   :    SHOWN    BY    HENDKIX,    INC.    IN    A    COLLECTION    OF    DRAWINGS    BY    OLD    MASTERS 


reveals  the  artist's  lucid  conception.  Although  he  de- 
clared himself  to  be  a  'primitive,'  he  must  also  have 
felt  himself  the  mediator  between   past  and  future, 


CEZANNE'S  The  Farm,  a 
work  of  his  early  maturity, 
has  recently  been  purchased 
from  the  gallery  of  Carroll  Car- 
stairs  by  a  private  collector  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  Am- 
broise  Vollard  collection,  and 
was  shown  here  in  the  first  loan 
exhibition  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  1929.  This  can- 
vas was  executed  in  the  early 
'eighties  when  Cezanne  had 
come  to  a  definite  conclusion 
as  to  the  'way  he  had  dis- 
covered,' and  had  asserted  his 
mission  to  be  the  marrying  of 
the  tradition  of  Poussin  to  the 
theory  of  the  Impressionists. 
The  landscape  here  reproduced 
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llll     I    IRM  :  BY  PAUL   CEZANNE    :    RECENTLY  ACQUIRED    BY   AN    ANONYMOUS  COLLECTOR 
1  ROM    CARROLL    CARSTAIRS,    AND     PREVIOUSLY   IN    THE    AMBROISE    VOLLARD  COLLECTION 
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MADONNA   AND  INFANT  JESUS    :    BY     PIETRO    DI    GIOVANNI 
AMBROSI  OF    SIENA  :  IN  MRS.  IAN  MACDONALD'S  COLLECTION 


harmonizing  the  two,  so  as  virtually  to  open  up  a 
new  path  to  the  painter.  The  acquisition  of  this  land- 
scape adds  another  important  work  by  Cezanne  to 
the  number  already  in  America.  The  Havemeyer 
Cezannes  have  brought  the  number  of  his  paintings 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  to  a  total  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Courtauld  collection,  while  other  important 
pictures  by  the  artist  belong  to  John  T.  Spaulding 
of  Boston,  John  Nicholas  Brown  of  Providence,  the 
Barnes  Foundation  in  Merion,  the  Bliss  group  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  the  Cone  collection  in 
Baltimore.  Through  these  he  is  better  represented 
here  than  any  other  painter  of  his  own  generation  and 
of  the  preceding  one,  with  the  exception  of  Manet, 
although  this  statement  has  perhaps  the  vulnerability 
of  a  personal  preference. 

From  1878  to  1889  Cezanne  painted  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  'Midi.'  After  1877  he  had  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  in  which  he  had  previously  worked, 
and  withdrawn  from  the  exhibitions  of  the  Impression- 
ists. From  the  seclusion,  amounting  almost  to  oblivion, 
of  this  decade  came  some  of  his  finest  works,  which  he 
used  to  send  to  Paris  to  be  stored  with  Tanguy,  who 
had  the  right  to  offer  them  for  sale  at  40  francs  for  the 
small  size  and  100  for  the  large.  Very  few  were  sold. 
His  personality  had    not  yet  impressed  the    public. 


A   SIENESE   QUATTROCENTIST 

ONE  of  the  lesser-known  Sienese  masters  of  the 
early  Quattrocento,  Pietro  di  Giovanni  Ambrosi, 
who  was  working  between  1428  and  1444,  is  repre- 
sented here  by  a  panel  in  pinnacle-form  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  which  was  acquired  a  number  of  years  ago 
in  Italy  by  the  late  Frank  L.  Babbott  and  now  belongs 
to  his  daughter  Mrs.  Ian  Macdonald.  This  master  has 
at  times  been  confused  with  Sassetta,  as  when,  in  1927, 
his  Christ  Entering  Jerusalem  was  uncovered  at  Parma. 
This  is  now  attributed  to  Pietro  in  Mr.  Berenson's 
lists.  It  is  possible  that  the  Procession  to  Calvary  in  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  generally  ascribed  to  Sas- 
setta, may  also  be  by  him.  His  best-known  work  is 
the  processional  banner  showing  St.  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria in  Glory,  which  is  in  the  Jacquemart  Andre" 
museum,  and  there  is,  in  the  Walters  collection  in 
Baltimore,  a  mystic  Madonna  appearing  above  an 
altar  while  Peter  gives  Communion  to  two  women. 
The  types  of  our  pinnacle  are  closest  to  his  Nativity  at 
Sant'  Agostino  in  Asciano,  although  this  delicately  de- 
lineated Virgin  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  wide- 
browed  Madonna  of  Duccio.  Lippo  Memmi  ethereal- 
ized  her  type,  and  his  influence  lasted  long,  although 
in  Luca  di  Tomme  the  type  became  heavier,  more 
earthy.  The  Child  delineated  by  Pietro  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  sculptures  of  Siena  of  a  full  cen- 
tury earlier,  as  He  is  seen  in  the  marbles  of  the  Coma- 
cini.  The  careful  disposition  of  the  draperies,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  reveal  the  raised  knee,  indicates  a  con- 
scious grappling  with  spatial  problems.  The  light 
which  plays  over  the  shoulder  and  limbs,  and  touches 
the  mother's  eyelids  and  forehead,  is  of  rare  purity  and 
refulgence,  and  explains  the  gentle  persuasion  of  a 
picture  which  is  otherwise  of  such  austere  restraint. 


GUARDI   AS   PORTRAIT   PAINTER 

A  PORTRAIT  of  a  youth  of  the  princely  house  of 
Gradenigo  of  Venice  was  not  long  ago  secured  for 
the  Springfield  Museum  of  Art,  through  Dr.  A.S.  Drey, 
from  the  Gradenigo  collection.  It  was  contributed  to 
the  exhibition  of  Venetian  painting  held  in  the  City 
Art  Museum  in  St.  Louis  in  March.  This  strikingly 
handsome  portrait,  which  would  be  sufficiently  arrest- 
ing even  were  it  impossible  to  suggest  the  identity  of 
the  painter,  becomes  all  the  more  interesting  when  it 
is  known  that  a  number  of  scholars  have  agreed  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Francesco  Guardi.  The 
figure  subjects  of  Guardi  have  been  receiving  atten- 
tion lately  from  Fiocco  and  Morassi,  both  of  whom 
have  published  material  on  this  subject.  In  addition 
to  these  students  of  Italian  painting,  Toesca  and  Ven- 
turi  also  believe  that  Guardi  is  the  author  of  the  por- 
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trait   acquired  by  the   Springfield   Museum  of  Art. 

The  subject,  a  youth  in  military  costume  holding  a 
scroll  showing  his  proficiency  in  geometry,  is  a  son 
of  the  Senator  Gradenigo  whose  diary  is  preserved  in 
the  Museo  Correr  and  who  is  known  to  have  been  a 
friend  of  Guardi.  There  is  a  long  description  in  the 
diary  of  Guardi's  exhibition  'under  the  colonnades  of 
the  Procurazie.'  For  this  information  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  John  Lee  Clarke,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Museum. 
The  Gradenigo  family  has  long  been  a  distinguished 
one.  Three  doges  came  from  this  house  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  Later  members  of  it 
have  been  statesmen,  prelates,  literati  and  other  figures 
distinguished  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the 
Republic.  The  Archbishop  of  Udine  who  died  in  1786 
belonged  to  this  family.  The  erudite  Filippo  Grade- 
nigo, who  later  took  the  name  of  Giovanni  Agostino, 
and  entered  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  in  1744,  was  also 
a  son  of  the  Senator  and  evidently  an  elder  brother  of 
the  youth  painted  in  military  costume  by  Guardi, 
whose  name  has  not  been  discovered. 

In  connexion  with  the  figure  subjects 
of  Guardi  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
an  unusually  lovely  half-length  Madonna 
by  him  was  included  in  the  Van  Derlip 
collection  which  recently  passed  to  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts. 


WINSLOW       HOMER 
MEMORIAL  EXHIBITION 

WINSLOW  HOMER,  born  in  1836, 
is  honoured  this  month  with  a 
memorial  exhibition  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  of  Art  which  promises  to  be 
definitive  in  bringing  together  his  most 
significant  oils,  water  colours,  and  pre- 
liminary drawings,  as  well  as  selections 
of  the  illustrative  work  of  his  earlier 
years.  The  oils,  nearly  thirty  in  number, 
come  from  almost  as  many  different 
collections,  and,  while  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  great  sea-pieces,  there  are  early- 
genre  subjects  suggested  by  New  Eng- 
land scenes  and  by  his  Civil  War  ex- 
periences. Homer  did  not  give  up  his 
illustrative  work  for  books  and  maga- 
zines until  1876,  and  it  was  not  until 
1884  that  he  withdrew  to  a  secluded 
spot  on  the  Maine  coast  to  paint  his 
greatest  pictures.  He  had  been  in  Paris 
in  1867,  not  as  a  student  but  as  an  ob- 
server, although  there  is  evidence  that 
he  may  have  studied  Courbet  to  some 
purpose.   Later  he  painted  for  a  brief 


time  at  Tynemouth,  and  some  of  his  English  paintings 
and  drawings  are  in  the  exhibition.  After  he  had  estab- 
lished himself  at  Prout's  Neck,  he  went  to  Canada  and 
the  Adirondacks,  and  made  the  West  Indies  journey 
which  was  so  productive  in  regard  to  his  water  colours. 


ECLECTICISM    OF    THE    CABINETMAKER 

THE  modification  of  foreign  motifs  in  furniture- 
design  under  national  influences  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  pages  in  the  history  of  furniture,  but 
equally  indicative  of  national  feeling  is  the  occasional 
overlapping  of  styles.  This  does  not  refer  to  transition 
pieces,  in  which  such  a  union  is  part  of  a  logical 
growth,  but  occurs  at  the  height  of  a  period,  for  no 
reason  other  than  the  taste  of  the  designer,  who  elects 
to  borrow  a  motif  from  a  distant  predecessor. 

A  very  fine   Chippendale  secretary-cabinet  made 
about  1750,  belonging  to  Edward  I.  Farmer,  is  a  good 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG    PRINCE    OF    THE    GRADENIGO    FAMILY    OF  VENICE    :    BY 
GUARDI    :    LOANED    TO    THE    EXHIBITION    OF    VENETIAN    PAINTING,    ST.    LOUIS 
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example  of  this.  This  piece  is  a  product  of  the  fully 
evolved  Georgian  manner,  with  its  fine  fretwork- 
carving,  its  dentilled  moulding  under  a  flat  top, 
completely  devoid  of  a  pediment,  but  the  ogee  form 
of  the  carved  and  gilded  door  panels  is  half  a  century 
earlier  in  its  style.  It  shows  a  deliberate  and  highly 
successful  combination  of  cyma  curves  with  straight 
lines  and  Chinese  and  Gothic  fretwork.  When  a 
painter  borrows,  he  rarely  escapes  eclecticism,  but  the 
craftsman,  particularly  the  maker  of  furniture,  is  often 
seen  in  his  most  inventive  mood  when  he  borrows. 


A    CHILD    PORTRAIT   BY   MANET 

MANET'S  portrait  of  Line  Campineau  as  a  child 
is  among  the  recent  acquisitions  of  paintings  for 
the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
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CHIPPENDALE    SECRETARY    CABINET    :    CIRCA    1750  :    HAVING 
CHINESE  FRET-WORK  AND  OGEE  PANELS  :  MR.  E.  I.  FARMER 


having  been  purchased  from  the  Wildenstein  Gal- 
leries. It  was  painted  in  1878,  five  years  before  Manet's 
death,  the  subject  being  the  daughter  of  his  physician. 
When  she  went  to  Vienna  to  live,  as  Mme  Campineau, 
the  picture  was  taken  with  her.  Its  existence  was  not 
known  until  recently,  after  her  death,  but  it  has  been 
recorded  in  Tabarant's  Manet  (193 1),  No.  294,  and  is 
reproduced  in  the  two-volume  work  on  the  painter  by- 
Paul  Jamot  and  Georges  Wildenstein  (1932)  numbered 
286.  A  drawing,  evidently  a  preliminary  sketch,  as  he 
shows  her  in  the  same  dress  but  in  a  quite  different 
pose,  is  in  the  Berlin  collection  of  Dr.  Schweitzer. 
The  finished  picture  is  far  more  informal  and  con- 
sequently more  animated.  The  colour  passages  are  dis- 
tinguished; her  golden  hair  is  seen  in  the  light,  with  a 
radiance  having  its  balance  in  the  rich  passage  of  deep 
red  on  the  back  of  the  upholstered  chair.  The  gray  of 
her  gloves,  the  blue  of  her  sash  and  bows,  amplify  the 
pattern,  wrought  in  the  higher  key  of  his  later  works. 
He  has  devoted  himself  to  recording  the  effervescent 
child-spirit,  which  makes  this  so  much  of  a  contrast 
to  the  earlier  Boy  with  a  Sword  of  1861,  and  the  Soap 
Bubbles  of  1868,  not,  of  course,  portraits,  and  ap- 
proached from  a  quite  different  point  of  view.  Chil- 
dren are  rare  in  any  event  in  the  work  of  Manet, 
although  exceptions  come  to  mind,  for  example,  that 
particularly  sympathetic  rendering  of  a  child  entitled 
Le  Linge,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Paul  Gallimard 
collection.  Painted  in  1875,  it  is  consequently  of  the 
later  period  also.  In  this  canvas,  which  was  seen  in 
New  York  last  autumn,  and  has  been  widely  exhibited 
and  reproduced,  a  little  child  stands  at  the  laundry 
tub  of  her  mother,  in  a  garden-setting  which  is  truly  a 
hortus  inclusus  sheltered  from  a  profane  world.  Another 
instance  is  in  the  easy,  natural  figure  of  a  little  boy 
sprawled  by  his  mother's  side  on  the  grass  in  La 
Famille  Manet  dans  le  Jardin,  which  was  in  the  exhibi- 
tion devoted  to  the  Impressionists  at  the  Palais  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  Brussels  last  summer. 


SNUFF  BOTTLES  IN  THE 
FULLER    COLLECTION 

THE  Chinese  snuff  bottles,  belonging  to  Dr. 
Richard  Fuller  of  Seattle,  form  what  is  doubtless 
the  most  distinguished  group  of  its  kind  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  now  shown  at  the  Seattle  Museum  of 
Art,  in  the  handsome  building  which  was  given  to  the 
city  by  the  Fuller  family,  together  with  an  art  collec- 
tion especially  rich  in  its  Oriental  section.  Dr.  Fuller's 
snuff  bottles  (shown  with  other  miniature  pieces  with 
which  they  harmonize  in  period  and  methods  of  fabri- 
cation) were  collected  with  the  assistance  of  Roland 
Moore,  who  secured  as  a  nucleus  an  unparalleled 
group  of  precious  examples  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Bahr. 
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It  is  said  that  there  are  no  two  snuff  bottles  exactly 
alike,  but  even  their  endless  diversity  must  yield  to 
certain  classifications  as  to  materials  and  form.  The 
Fuller  collection  includes  examples  of  ivory,  glass, 
amber,  silver,  gold,  bronze,  jade  and  all  the  hard 
stones;  they  are  inlaid,  enamelled,  carved,  and  those 
of  porcelain  are  in  monochrome,  and  the  colours  of 
the  famille  rose  and  famille  verte.  In  form  some  are 
flask-like,  ovoid,  cylindrical,  and,  somewhat  rarely,  in 
human  and  animal  shapes.  The  stopper  is  generally 
of  a  more  precious  substance  than  the  bottle  and  is 
frequently  of  gold  or  coral. 

Snuff  was  not  used  in  China  until  tobacco  culture 
was  introduced  between  1660  and  1680  so  that  there 
are  no  snuff  bottles,  properly  speaking,  before  the 
K'ang-Hsi  period,  but  the  art  of  making  the  small 
bottle,  for  medicines  and  other  uses,  was  already  per- 
fected and  was  ready  to  meet  a  demand  which  grew 
quickly  when  the  container  for  snuff  became  an  im- 
portant accessory  of  costume.  The  method  of  taking 
snuff  differed  from  the  European  and  offered  oppor- 
tunity for  greater  elegance  of  gesture  than  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff  with  the  fingers  from  a  box.  It  was  re- 
moved with  a  small  spoon  attached  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  and  placed  on  the  thumb  nail,  from  which  it 
was  inhaled.  The  use  of  a  small  spoon  for  snuff  taking 
was  not,  however,  exclusively  oriental :  snuff-spoons  be- 
ing sometimes  found  as  accessories  to  European  boxes. 

The  Fuller  collection  contains  a  number  of  the 
beautiful  enamels  of  Ku  Yueh  Hsiian  type,  to  follow 
the  more  cautious  mode  of  description  which  has 
come  to  apply  to  the  style  originated,  or  perfected,  by 
this  craftsman.  The  impossibility  of  determining  to- 
day which  examples  are  definitely  to  be  assigned  to 
the  artist  himself  has  brought  into  use  this  more 
general  term.  Examples  are  illustrated  here;  also  the 
profile  of  a  lady  of  Occidental  appearance,  an  unusual 
subject,  carried  out  in  enamel  on  metal.  A  further 
rarity  in  the  Fuller  collection  is  a  group  of  snuff-trays. 
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PORTRAH     (  '!      UNI      (  AMl'lNl  W   AS   A  CHILI)   :    I'.Y   1  ImHAKD 
MANET  IN    1878    :    NELSON    GALLERY     OF    ART,    KANSAS    CITY 


A  GRAECO-BUDDHIST  STUCCO  RELIEF 

THE  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University,  has 
recently  acquired  an  important  fragment  of 
Graeco-Buddhist  sculpture  in  stucco  relief  from  North 
Western  India.  The  relief,  which  represents  the 
miraculous  birth  of  the  Buddha,  belongs  to  the  Indo- 
Greck  school  of  Gandhara,  which  has  been  so  much 
under  discussion  since  the  ex<  avations  of  the  French 
archaeological  expedition  to  Hadda  in  Afghanistan. 


GLASS  SNUFF  BOTTLES  IN    1  HI     1  ILLER  COLLECTION  NOW   <  i\ 
VIEW   AI    THE  SEATTLE  ART  MUSI  I'M     i  HINESE  1S-19TH  CENT. 


•-MIL    BOTTLES    OF    CH'IEN    LUNG     PERIOD    IN     THE    ITT  I  I  I 
COLLECTION,  S]    VTTLE   ART    MUSEUM   :   POLYCHROME    ENAMEL 
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By   H.    GRANVILLE   FELL 


INGRES'    MADAME  MOITESSIER 

THE  acquisition  by  the  National  Gallery  of  the 
Portrait  of Madame  Moitessier,hy  J.  A.  Dominique 
Ingres  has  been  received  with  a  chorus  of  ap- 
proval in  the  daily  press.  We  confess  to  little  enthu- 
siasm for  it.  The  work  has  indeed  the  merit,  singular 
in  these  days,  of  having  been  carried  through  with  a 
laborious  attention  to  detail.  One  feels  a  certain  de- 
gree of  astonishment,  but  it  is  astonishment  of  the 
wrong  kind.  The  picture  was  begun  about  1844  and 
lingered  on  till  1856.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt 
that  Ingres  was  deeply  concerned  about  what  the 
new-found  science  of  the  camera  could  do,  and 
when  we  consider  the  'most  unconscionable  time'  the 
picture  was  a-paint- 
ing,  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  if  the  artist's 
interest  wilted.  The 
lady's  small  daughter 
was  originally  inclu- 
ded, but  in  the  interval 
grew  up.  As  the  child 
would  fidget  she  was 
painted  out,  so  we 
are  told.  Ingres  must 
clearly  have  anticipat- 
ed Cezanne  in  exact- 
ing in  his  sitters  'the 
stillness  of  an  apple.' 
There  is  something 
tawdry  in  the  meticu- 
lousness  with  which 
the  jewels  and  the 
flowered  white  dress 
are  painted,  and  the 
soapy  mask  in  the 
looking  glass  is  ex- 
tremely unattractive. 
Ingres'  draughtsman- 
ship is  undoubtedly 
worthy  of  the  eulogies 
bestowed  upon  it,  but 
here  it  is  not  only  in- 
expressive, but,  how- 
ever heretical  it  may 
seem  to  say  it,  defin- 
itely at  fault.  Surely 
the  little  finger   of  a 


PORTRAIT  OF  MADAME  MOITESSIER  SEATED  :  BY  J.  A.  D.  INGRES  :  NEW- 
LY ACQUIRED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  :  FINISHED  AND  DATED  1856 


normal  right  hand  should  be  articulated  to  a  knuck- 
le bone  and  not  droop  from  the  ofT-side  of  the  meta- 
carpus. Surely  something  is  wrong  with  the  fore- 
shortening of  the  left  arm.  There  is  no  pressure  of 
the  right  arm  upon  the  chair-back  and  the  smooth 
rounded  shoulders  are  entirely  without  significant 
action.  The  impression  is  one  of  unyielding  rigid- 
ity. The  colour  is  not  only  cold,  but  hard,  and  the 
contours  appear  to  be  modelled  from  the  plaster  cast 
of  a  pneumatically  blown-up  body  to  which  has  been 
applied  a  surface  of  enamel  paint.  The  head  is  in  the 
style  of  the  copy  books  of  the  period,  without  a  single 
natural  accent  or  accident,  and  none  will  ever  think  of 
this  picture  after  once  seeing  it,  without  recalling  that 
starfish  hand.  If  it  was  felt  that  the  very  large  sum 

paid  for  this  alleged 
masterpiece  should  be 
spent  abroad  surely  a 
better  choice  might 
have  been  made. 


GIFTS  TO  THE  V. 
AND  A.  MUSEUM 

TMPORTANT  gifts 
Xand  purchases  have 
enriched  the  collec- 
tions at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum 
during  thepastmonth. 
Her  Majesty  Queen 
Mary,  one  of  the 
keenest  of  connois- 
seurs and  a  lover  of 
all  that  is  beautiful 
and  historic,  has  gen- 
erously presented  two 
shawls  of  types  that 
were  fashionable  at 
different  periods  of 
the  Victorian  age. 
One  is  of  silk,  printed 
in  brilliant  colours 
with  a  'Kashmir'  pat- 
tern and  the  other  a 
beautiful  example  of 
Chinese  workman- 
ship, embroidered   in 
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colours  on  a  white  silk  ground.  Both  are  in  perfect  condition.  Her  Majesty 
also  presented  a  Japanese  lacquered  box  of  the  highest  quality,  representative 
of  a  special  class  made  by  the  most  skilled  craftsmen  for  noble  patrons  only. 
This  example  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Tenshoin,  daughter  of  the 
Prince  of  Satsuma  and  wife  of  the  Sh5gun  Tyesada.  A  statuette,  carved  in 
boxwood,  of  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  probably  from  Switzer- 
land, purchased  from  the  funds  of  the  late  Captain  H.  B.  Murray,  is  illus- 
trated here.  It  is  a  spirited  piece  of  work,  broadly  handled,  and  being 
an  extremely  rare  specimen  of  its  type  is  the  more  welcome.  The  magnificent 
collection  of  silver-work  at  the  museum  has  been  supplemented  by  Dr.  W. 
L.  Hildburgh's  gift  of  a  silver-gilt  chalice,  set  with  plaques  nielloed  with 
scenes  from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Passion  and  with  a  coat-of-arms 
bearing  the  initials  JV.B.  It  is  of  North  Italian  provenance  and  of  about  1500. 
A  mid-fifteenth  century  roundel  of  painted  glass,  English,  of  a  man  killing  a 
pig,  representing  the  month  November,  given  by  Capt.  Eric  Hubbard,  goes  to 
join  one  of  the  same  set  presented  last  year  by  Mr.  F.  Marchant.  The  furni- 
ture sections  benefit  by  the  addition  of  a  cabinet,  decorated  in  gold  and  silver 
on  a  black  ground,  and  from  its  date  (about  1620)  must  be  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  of  the  imitation  of  oriental  lacquer  in  England.  This  piece,  also 
illustrated,  is  the  gift  of  Miss  E.  R.  Price,  and  was  shown  at  the  recent 
Exhibition  of  Chinoiserie  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  The  Hon.  Clare 
Stuart  Wortley  presented  a  French  ormolu-mounted  cradle  of  the  Empire 
period,  said  to  have  been  used  for  the  Emperor's  son,  the  little  King  of  Rome. 
It  is  boat-shaped,  suspended  between  columns,  and  carved,  the  ormolu  oak- 
branches  chased  in  the  neo-classic  style  of  the  period.  Other  acquisitions  are 
an  ivory  figure  of  a  kneeling  woman,  from  a  group  of  The  Crucifixion,  South 
German,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  purchased  from  the  Murray  funds,  and 
an  eighteenth-century  Chinese  carving  in  smoky  quartz,  in  form  of  a  bird,  an  acceptable  gift  of  Mrs.  Weldon. 
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ROWLANDSON,   A   GEORGIAN   CLASSIC 

PROBABLY  no  more  extensive  collection  of  Rowlandson  drawings  can 
be  found  anywhere  than  those  accumulated  by  Mr.  Frank  T.  Sabin 
within  recent  years.  There  are  no  half-measures  with  Rowlandson  fans. 
He  is  not  a  figure  to  be  just  tolerated.  In  his  case  one  either  surrenders 
whole-heartedly  to  his  genius  or  just  as  whole-heartedly  dislikes.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  'whole-hoggers,'  revelling  in  his  spirited  chronicles  of  the 
later  Georgian  days,  thank  Heaven !  conveyed  through  a  vision  unvitiated 
by  photography.  The  breadth  and  ease  of  his  hand  are  a  refreshment  to  the 
eye:  all  irrelevance  is  banished,  the  shot  is  ever  sure  of  its  mark.  Row- 
landson indeed  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  expressionists,  whose  eye 
took  in  everything  of  consequence  and  ignored  the  rest.  His  range  of  sub- 
ject was  all  humanity.  He  possessed  a  receptive  eye  and  a  technical  for- 
mula attuned  to  perfect  transmission.  And  several  of  his  drawings  are 
matters  of  history.  Here,  in  quite  a  small  drawing,  we  may  see  the  cele- 
brated Captain  Barclay  (trainer  of  Tom  Cribb,  champion  bruiser  of  Eng- 
land) in  his  Rally  Match  against  Time,  which  took  place  at  Newmarket 
on  July  1 2th,  1809.  Here  are  the  Allies  in  Paris,  round  about  the  Water- 
loo year;  The  Thatch-House  Club  in  St.  James's  Street;  The  Wheatsheaf  in 
Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  where  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friends  loved 
to  regale  themselves,  and  the  still  more  famous  Cheshire  Cheese.  Also 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  Covent  Garden  Market,  Richardson's  Show,  and  that  pair  of 
Syrens  blest,  the  famous  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  her  sister, 
the  Lady  Duncannon,  in  a  bewitching  drawing.  It  is  good  to  see  such  famed 
and  familiar  pieces  as  the  Interior  of  the  French  Barracks,  dated  1788,  which 
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A   GERMAN    POST   HOUSE  :   WATER-COLOUR,    SIGNED   AND   DATED 
OF  DRAWINGS   BY  THOMAS  ROWLANDSON    HELD  AT  THE  SABIN 

was  engraved  in  1 791  by  Thomas  Malton  and  pub- 
lished by  S.  W.  Fores;  The  Landing  Place  of  the  Salutation 
Tavern,  Greenwich,  and  a  whole  series  from  Dr.  Syntax. 
And  how  lyrical  and  delicate  Rowlandson's  touch 
could  be  is  evinced  in  the  lightly  washed,  Banbury, 
Oxon.  a  landscape  almost  ethereal  in  its  vapourous- 
ness.  Our  illustration,  A  German  Post  House,  showing  a 
collection  of  amusing  if  ramshackle  vehicles,  reminds 
us  that  the  pleasures  of  travel  were  not  unalloyed 
when  the  artist  set  them  down  on  paper  in  the  year  1 791 . 
Mr.  Sabin's  Spring  exhibition  provides  a  cinemato- 
graphic view  of  the  closing  years  of  that  Augustan  age. 


THE    CENTENARY   OF   MR.    PICKWICK 

NO  creation  of  myth  or  history  has  taken  so  firm  a 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  a  nation  as  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. He  has  been  accorded  the  unique  honour  of  a 
centenary  celebration,  lasting  an  entire  week!  And 
this  has  been  something  of  a  national  festival.  For  to 
most  of  us  Mr.  Pickwick  really  existed,  and  to-day  his 
popularity  and  the  genius  of  Charles  Dickens  shine 
brighter  than  ever.  There  is  an  official  body  calling 
itself  The  Dickens  Fellowship,  but  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  ex-Dean  Inge,  we  are  all  of  the  fellowship  of 
that  universal  man.  The  recent  observances  included 
a  service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  Drive  by  the  origi- 
nal Pickwick  Coach  from  the  site  of  the  Golden  Cross 
Hotel  to  Rochester,  Tours  in  London  in  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's footsteps,  a  Theatrical  Performance,  a  Dickens 
Fancy  Dress  Ball,  a  Celebration  Banquet  and  a  Pick- 
wick Exhibition  at  Dickens's  old  house  in  Doughty 
Street.  The  members  of  the  Pickwick  Club  were  re- 
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incarnated  in  the  persons  of 
prominent  Dickensians  and  the 
success  of  the  entire  programme 
testified  to  the  loving  memory 
in  which  the  perennial  old 
gentleman  in  the  spectacles  and 
gaiters  is  held.  In  further  cele- 
bration Mr.  Sawyer  of  Grafton 
Street,  W.,  one  of  the  most 
august  of  Dickensians,  placed 
on  view  his  almost  priceless 
collection  of  the  great  novelist's 
works  and  personal  relics  (in- 
cluding his  meerschaum  pipe), 
a  collection  begun  by  his  father 
thirty-seven  years  ago  with  a 
shabby  and  incomplete  first 
edition  of  David  Copperfield. 
Original  MSS.,  autograph 
letters  of  great  interest,  many 
relating  to  the  novels,  others 
to  social  reforms,  family  cor- 
respondence, mementoes,  original  illustrations,  plates, 
novels  in  parts,  and  first  editions  were  shown,  the 
culminating  point  of  which  was  the  famous  Mac- 
George  copy  of  Pickwick  as  issued  in  parts  in  1836 
with  all  the  essential  'points'  complete.  Only  one 
other  copy  is  said  to  exist  in  England  out  of  sixteen 
'Prime'  Pickwicks  in  parts,  registered  in  Eckel's  Cen- 
sus. Mr.  Sawyer  has  also  one  of  the  greatest  of  Dickens 
rarities  in  a  copy  of  the  so-called  'Gothic'  Christmas 
Carol,  a  trial  issue  having  the  heading  Stave  I'm  Gothic 
characters,  the  only  other  copy  known  being  in  the 
Morgan  Library,  New  York.  The  catalogue  of  this 
collection,  issued  by  Mr.  Sawyer,  is  itself  worth  col- 
lecting, and  will  certainly  be  treasured  by  all  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  copy. 


FILMING   AN    OLD    COUNTRY    HOUSE 

A  COMMENDABLE  enterprise  was  put  into  oper- 
ation lately  at  a  private  showing,  which  will 
assuredly  bear  fruit.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
short  moving  pictures  shortly  to  be  released  dealing 
with  the  historic  houses  of  England.  It  portrays  Bas- 
setsbury  Manor,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Skull,  a  well-known  collector.  This 
house,  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  was  mainly 
rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  and  is  of  considerable 
historical  interest.  It  is  furnished  with  a  well-selected 
assortment  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
specimens  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  England,  over  forty 
of  which  are  illustrated  in  Macquoid's  Dictionary  of 
English  Furniture.  The  interiors  at  Bassetsbury  are 
planned  with  an   endeavour  to  recapture  the  actual 
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conditions  and  atmosphere  of  past  times  and  include 
a  Charles  II,  a  Queen  Anne,  and  a  whole  sequence  of 
eighteenth  century  rooms,  complete  with  the  au- 
thentic furniture,  needlework,  porcelain,  fabrics  and 
pictures  of  the  periods.  A  spoken  commentary  and  an 
accompaniment  of  eighteenth  century  music  add  to 
the  interest  of  this  film,  which  is  to  be  followed  by 
others  of  similar  fine  residences  in  the  near  future.  In 
these  days  of  jerry-built  dwellings  and  mass-produced 
furnishings,  such  an  endeavour  to  inculcate  a  sense  of 
good  taste  in  the  mind  of  the  public  is  to  be  warmly 
applauded.     We  look  forward  to  its  continuance. 


T'HE  National  Picture  Print 
Society,  for  the  study  of 
Nineteenth  Century  Engraving 
and  Colour  Picture  Printing  has 
just  published  the  first  number  of 
the  'Proceedings.'  It  is  a  small 
quarto  pamphlet  of  fifty-seven 
pages,  with  two  half-tone  plates 
of  full -page  size,  after  the  original 
colour  proofs  by  Abraham  Le 
Blond  of  H.M.  Queen  Victoria 
and  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 
These,  together  with  the  original 
pencil  drawings  of  the  same  sub- 
jects, form  the  Society's  first  gift 
to  the  nation  in  accordance  with 
its  aims  and  objects,  and  have 
been  acknowledged  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Hind,  the  Keeper  of  the  Prints 
and  Drawings. 

A  MOST  interesting  cata- 
logue of  theatrical  items 
comes  from  the  house  of  J. 
Kyrle  Fletcher,  Ltd.,  of  31, 
Conduit  Street,  W.  These  in- 
clude books,  MSS.,  playbills, 
prints  and  drawings,  personal 
relics  and  souvenirs  connected 
with  the  stage  and  extend  to 
ballet,  circus,  conjuring  and 
marionette  shows.  A  great  deal 
of  entertainment  may  be  drawn 
from  its  perusal.  Not  the  least 
attractive  section  is  the  collec- 
tion of  prints  and  portraits,  and 
there  are  two  delightfully  amus- 
ing peep-shows.  The  range  of 
the  catalogue  is  immense,  re- 
vealing the  surprising  number  of 
1,597  items,  and  many  of  these 
are  multiple  sets  in  themselves. 


ANOTHER  well-prepared  catalogue  is  that  re- 
cently issued  by  Mr.  Ralph  Hyman.  The  half- 
tone illustrations,  of  which  there  are  upward  of  one 
hundred,  comprise  silver  work  dating  from  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  nineteenth  century,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  examples  of  Sheffield  plate.  While  prim- 
arily a  trade  catalogue,  it  is  one  which  will  doubtless 
prove  of  interest  to  students  of  early  plate,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  found  on  their  bookshelves 
long  after  the  many  examples  it  illustrates  have  passed 
into  different  collections.  One  reason  is  that  special 
care  has  been  taken  to  bring  out  the  details. 
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GREEK   SCULPTURE 

Edited   with  an   Introduction   by   D.    G.   Wilkinson 

(London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  5s.  net) 

A  HANDBOOK  of  Greek  sculpture,  sympatheti- 
cally treated,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  certain 
.  value,  however  far  its  technical  production  may 
fall  short  of  the  ideal.  Greek  sculpture  has  been  the 
surest  guide  to  Truth  in  Art  that  the  world  has  yet 
found,  and  no  single  cause  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  present  deplorable  decadence  of  the  Fine  Arts  as 
has  the  foolish  'modern'  detraction  of  the  Grecian 
Idea  of  Beauty.  We  need  books  like  Mr.  Wilkinson's, 
and  we  need  fuller  and  better  produced  books  than 
his:  indeed,  books  on  Greek  sculpture,  profusely  and 
faithfully  illustrated,  are  the  paramount  necessity  of 
contemporary  art-literature.  The  Elgin  Marbles  alone 
demand  new  and  repeated  exposition:  they  are,  and 
must  always  be,  the  School  of  the  World. 

The  volume  before  us,  which  comprises  more  than 
one  hundred  full-page  illustrations,  is  issued  at  so 
moderate  a  price  that  our  criticism  of  the  quality  of 
its  reproductions  must  necessarily  be  restrained. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  disappointing.  The  splen- 
did works  of  art  represented  show  but  as  dim  shadows 
of  their  actual  and  incomparable  beauty  and  dignity. 
Of  the  accompanying  text,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  more  informative  chapter,  comprising  in  so 
brief  a  space  the  whole  range  of  Grecian  sculptural 
achievement,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  From  the 
seventh  century  B.C.,  when  statuary  was  born  in 
Greece  of  Asian  and  Egyptian  parents,  to  the  last 
expressions  of  Hellenistic  sculpture  after  the  sack  of 
Corinth,  the  splendid  panorama  is  unfolded  in  the 
simplest  manner,  as  it  should  be,  for  the  book  is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  preliminary  student.— C.R.C. 


ART   IN   THE   WESTERN   WORLD 

By  David  M.  Robb,  M.A.,  and  J.  J.  Garrison,  M.A. 

(New  York  and  London:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1  os.  6d.  net) 

DATES  may  be  unimportant,  but  if  introduced 
into  a  class-book  should  be  accurate.  It  is  in- 
credible there  should  be  so  many  errors  in  one  book. 
Vandyck's  life  is  curtailed  by  ten  years  and  Frans 
Hals's  by  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Garrison, 
Instructor  in  the  Fine  Arts  at  Colgate  University, 
who  wrote  the  sections  on  painting  in  this  book, 
renews  for  six  years  Velasquez's  lease  of  life,  delays 
Hogarth's  birthday  by  a  decade,  and  even  stumbles 


over  more  recent  dates,  such  as  the  year  of  Seurat's 
death;  he  buries  Corot  two  years  too  soon,  and  makes 
Delacroix  born  in  1789  instead  of  1798.  It  would  be 
monotonous  to  continue  the  recitation. 

This  American  'instructor'  speaks  of  Gilbert  Stuart 
as  being  'probably  the  ablest  painter  of  faces  of  the 
time,'  with  which  we  are  inclined  to  agree  since 
Copley  and  West  are  the  only  other  two  portrait 
painters  of  the  time  mentioned.  But  what  of  Reynolds, 
Raeburn,  Romney,  Hoppner  and  Lawrence  who  are 
omitted  ?  Sargent,  of  course,  is  recognized,  but  Zorn, 
to  whom  the  American  owed  so  much,  is  ignored. 
Gauguin  and  Veronese  are  forgotten  and  even  van 
Eyck  is  only  referred  to  in  passing.  Mr.  Garrison 
writes  glibly  about  the  Impressionists,  but  apparently 
has  not  heard  of  Turner;  Constable  seems  to  be  the 
only  nineteenth-century  English  painter  known  at 
Colgate.  The  short  chapter  on  contemporary  painting 
is  reserved  for  the  'school  of  Paris'  and  two  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Robb,  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  at  the 
same  University,  in  his  sections  devoted  to  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  attempts  to  sketch  the  'cultural 
movements  that  lay  behind  the  changes  in  artistic 
style.'  He  does  his  work  well,  though  one  would  have 
thought  that  Ostberg's  masterly  Town  Hall  at  Stock- 
holm would  have  been  worthy  of  mention.  Among  the 
sculptors  one  looks  in  vain  for  something  about 
Roubilliac,  Rysbrach,  Alfred  Stevens  and  Bourdelle. 

This  profusely  illustrated  book  can  hardly  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  an  American  university,  for  what 
English  school  would  use  so  unreliable  and  poorly 
proportioned  a  class-book  ? — H.H. 


THE  SEAS  AND  SHORES  OF  ENGLAND 

By  Edmund  Vale 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

A  MORE  inspiring  theme  for  an  Englishman  to 
attempt  could  not  be  divined.  The  seas  and  shores 
of  England  evoke  memories  for  each  of  us,  and  are  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us.  Mr.  Vale  treats  his  subject  in 
its  logical  divisions.  The  Irish  Sea,  St.  George's  Chan- 
nel, The  Severn  Sea  (which  ancient  designation  the 
author  has  preferred  to  the  familiar  'Bristol  Channel'), 
The  English  Channel,  The  North  Sea.  From  the  last- 
named  Mr.  Vale  regrets,  with  the  reviewer,  that  the 
romantic  title  of  'German  Ocean'  has  been  reft  by 
now  obsolete  animosities.  He  writes  lucidly,  for  he  has 
observed  acutely,  and  his  book  adds  yet  another  to  the 
series  which  has  made  the  name  of  the  publisher  so 
widely  popular.  'The  Irish  Sea,'  writes  Mr.  Vale,  'is 
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the  most  truly  British  of  all  seas  .  .  . 
you  could  not  find  a  more  repre- 
sentative concentration  of  Britan- 
nic elements  anywhere  .  .  .  the 
richness  of  the  Celtic  twilight  in 
the  Irish  Sea  is  only  surpassed  by 
its  material  sunsets.  Turner  was  a 
regular  visitor  to  the  Dee  estuary 
for  the  sake  of  the  sunsets  in  Liver- 
pool Bay,  and  there  is  an  afterglow 
in  Morecambe  Bay  which  fires  the 
whole  assemblage  of  the  Cumbrian 
mountains  and  throws  their  image, 
beacon-red — but  showing  every 
outline,  on  the  wide  shallow  waters 
and  desolate  miles  of  sad  wet  sand- 
flats.'  Only  there  is  something  in 
sunsets  of  the  Otherwhere,  beyond 
the  Material !  Were  it  not  so,  Turn- 
er had  not  been  'a  regular  visitor 
to  the  Dee  estuary.'  Again,  Mr. 
Vale  observes:  'Even  to  him  who 
looks  at  the  sea  from  the  land  only, 
St.  George's  Channel  will  have 
certain  marked  differences  from 
the  Irish  Sea,  for  the  waves  are 
longer  and  the  water  is  clearer'; 
which  in  descriptive  power,  re- 
calls Landor's  inimitable: 

'And  small  are  the  white-crested 

that  play  near, 
And    smaller   onward    are    the 
purple  waves.' 

Mr.  Vale  is  indubitably  master 
in  his  field  of  exploration ;  he  has 
sailed  on  all  the  seas,  and  walked 
on  all  the  shores  of  England.  More- 
over, the  photographs  which  illus- 
trate his  wanderings  have  been 
judiciously  selected;  they  are  vari- 
ous and  beautiful.  In  short,  the  reader  who  is  not 
pleased  with  this  new  'Batsford  Book'  will  be  hard 
to  please.— C.R.C. 


MEDIEVAL   CHRISTIAN   IMAGERY 

By  G.  McN.  Rushforth,  F.S.A. 

(Oxford:   at   the   Clarendon   Press.    1936.    63s.    net) 

'"PHIS  sumptuous  volume,  while  mainly  concerned, 
J-  as  is  indicated  on  the  tide  page,  with  the  famous 
painted  windows  of  Great  Malvern  Priory  Church, 
Worcestershire,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  exhaustive 
treatise  upon  Christian  Iconography  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  as  illustrated  in  the  painted  glass  of  those 


'LITTLE    ST.    GOVAN 
I' RATION  TO  SEAS  A 


•S     CHAPEL, '    PEMBROKESHIRE    :    REPRODUCED    FROM     AN     ILLUS- 
\1>  CHORES  OF  I  SGLA  WD  BY  EDMUND  VALE  (B.  T.  BATSEORD  LTD.) 


times.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  a 
description  of  the  Great  Malvern  windows.  In  the  in- 
troduction we  read  of  their  history,  detailed  accounts 
of  their  colours,  persons  represented  and  their  cos- 
tume, and  the  inscriptions,  many  fragmentary,  which 
appear  in  the  various  panels.  Then  follows  a  most  valu- 
able dissertation  on  the  artistic  sources  of  the  Biblical 
subjects  illustrated  in  the  windows,  beginning  with 
the  paintings  in  some  of  the  ancient  churches  of 
Rome,  the  earliest  of  which  are  the  mosaics  of  the 
fourth  century  in  Sta  Maria  Maggiore.  The  book  con- 
tinues with  references  to  mosaics,  wall  paintings,  illu- 
minated manuscripts  and  early  printed  books,  the 
Biblia  Pauperum  and  the  Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis 
(both  of  the  fourteenth  century),  in  particular.  In  this 
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connexion  the  author  very  properly  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  ancient  pictorial  art  was  one,  whatever  the 
medium  used  to  represent  a  subject  happened  to  be — 
mural  or  glass  painting,  mosaic,  tapestry,  books  of  de- 
votion or  what-not.  In  describing  the  windows,  Mr. 
Rushforth  deals  with  every  aspect  of  their  contents, 
showing  their  traditional  character  in  subject,  posi- 
tion in  the  Church  and  make-up  and  comparing  them 
with  old  painted  glass  in  other  churches,  both  English 
and  Continental,  especially  that  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, York  Minster,  the  York  City  churches  and  that 
one  surviving  example  of  an  ancient  Parish  Church 
with  its  original  painted  glass  intact,  Fairford.  In  an 
Appendix  the  author  has  reproduced  in  parallel 
columns  the  three  sources  of  knowledge  of  the  original 
contents  of  the  windows — Habington's  Survey  of  Wor- 
cestershire, Thomas's  Descriptio  Ecclesiae  in  his  Anti- 
quitates  Prioratus  Majoris  Malverniae  and  the  Malvern 
and  Newland  MSS.  As  might  be  expected,  these 
authorities  do  not  always  agree,  their  differences 
giving  occasion  for  attempts  to  reconcile  them  and  for 
discussions  of  an  explanatory  character,  all  of  which 
are  fully  dealt  with  in  the  body  of  the  book.  The  in- 
dices are  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  book,  com- 
prising, as  they  do,  lists  of  other  churches  containing 
old  painted  glass  which  may  be  usefully  compared 
with  that  at  Great  Malvern,  of  the  Saints  and  other 
Sacred  Persons  represented,  of  Bible  subjects  illus- 
trated in  the  windows,  and  a  full  and  well  compiled 
General  Index.  There  is,  also,  a  plan  of  all  the  win- 
dows and  diagrams  of  the  East,  West  and  Transept  or 
Magnificat  Windows,  which  enables  the  reader  to 
study  the  very  beautiful  reproductions  of  the  glass, 
mostly  from  Mr.  Sydney  Pitcher's  fine  photographs, 
which  embellish  the  book.  A  good  feature  is  the  cau- 
tion with  which  the  author  deals  with  matters  of  con- 
troversy, an  example  of  which  is  his  non-committal 
attitude  on  the  question  whether  Hubert  van  Eyck 
ever  existed,  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed  at 
length  in  the  Revue  Archeologique  (1934),  as  a  result  of 
the  researches  of  M.  Emile  Renders  in  his  book 
Hubert  Van  Eyck  Personnage  de  Legende  (1933). 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  writing  of  this 
book  go  far  to  explain  its  excellences.  It  was  the  oppor- 
tunity given  by  the  removal  of  the  glass  from  its  set- 
tings and  its  re-leading  which  made  it  possible  to 
study  it  minutely.  Mr.  Rushforth,  who  was  in  daily 
contact  with  it  during  the  whole  process  of  re-leading, 
and  had  previously  given  the  closest  study  to  every 
panel,  availed  himself  to  the  full  of  this  chance  of 
getting  at  close  quarters  with  the  glass.  The  result  is, 
that  to  the  student  of  ancient  painted  glass  he  has 
given,  by  this  book  and  by  his  notes  to  Mr.  Pitcher's 
photographs  of  the  Great  Malvern  glass,  published  in 
six  folio  volumes  (1916-35),  the  best  available  means 
of  correctly  appreciating  the  painted  glass  at  Great 


Malvern,  short  of  devoting  many  years  to  patient  ex- 
amination of  the  glass  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  illustrations,  while  allowing  to 
the  full  that  Mr.  Pitcher's  photographs  reach  the  high- 
water  mark  of  photography,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
accurate  tracing — the  old  plan — was  not  used  instead 
of  photography,  and  that  financial  considerations 
militated  against  reproduction  in  colour. — F.S.E. 


CHINESE  JADE 

By  Frank  Davis 

(The  Author,  Tewin  Wood,  Welwyn,  Herts.   5s.) 

THIS  unpretentious  little  volume  can  be  thoroughly 
recommended  to  all  visitors  to  the  recent  Chinese 
exhibition  who  are  anxious  to  increase  their  know- 
ledge of  jade  without  incurring  a  large  expenditure. 
It  is  pleasantly  bound  and  printed,  and  contains  ex- 
cellent reproductions  of  twenty-five  outstanding  ex- 
amples from  public  and  private  collections,  besides 
a  number  of  illustrations  in  the  text.  The  text  contains 
a  great  deal  of  relevant  information,  lucidly  and 
agreeably  set  down.  The  dating  of  jades  is  as  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  researches  of  the  learned,  very  far  from 
being  an  exact  science.  Certain  types  can  be  ascribed 
with  some  confidence  to  the  Chou  and  Han  dynasties, 
while  others  bear  the  stamp  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  but  we  have  little  to  guide  us  in 
assigning  examples  to  the  intervening  fifteen  hundred 
years.  Mr.  Davis  discusses  this  and  the  other  problems 
arising  out  of  the  study  of  jade  in  a  way  which  should 
be  helpful  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  fascinating 
subject. — W.K. 


THE     PRINT     COLLECTOR'S     QUARTERLY 

Edited  by  Campbell  Dodgson,  G.B.E.,  D.Litt.  April, 

1936 

(London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.  5s.  net.) 

UNDER  the  aegis  of  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson  this 
always  welcome  little  quarterly  continues  to 
flourish.  Something  new  seems  always  to  emerge.  In 
the  current  issue,  April  (et  seq.),  Mr.  Cyril  G.  E.  Blunt 
explores  a  field  practically  unknown  to  Western  coun- 
tries, The  Popular  Prints  of  Russia,  which  here  implies 
the  Lubochniya  Kartinki  or  more  familiarly,  Lubki,  a 
type  of  print  standing  between  the  traditional  style 
derived  from  the  ikon  painter  and  the  modern  style, 
as  sophisticated  by  Western  contacts.  As  the  author 
says,  these  may  be  termed  the  equivalent  of  our  'penny 
plain  and  tuppence  coloured'  prints  of  fifty  years  ago. 
A  most  amusing  article  on  Some  Brighton  Caricatures 
follows.  This  deals  with  the  diversions,  scandalous  and 
otherwise,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Prince 
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'MICE    BURYING    CAT' 
RUSSIA'    BY    CYRIL    G 


Regent  and 
subsequently 
George  IV, 
and  his 
friends.  The 
illustrations 
are  mainly 
from  the  ex- 
tensive col- 
lection at  the 
Royal  Pavil- 
ion, owned 
by  the  Cor- 
poration of 
Brighton, and 
the  text  is  by 
Mr.  Henry 
D.  Roberts. 
'The  gross- 
ness  of  many 
of  these 
prints,'  says 
the  author, 
'would  not 
be    tolerated 

to-day,'  nor,  we  may  add,  could  there  possibly  be 
any  occasion  for  them.  Modern  print-makers  are  re- 
presented in  The  Engravings  of  C.  W.  Taylor,  discussed 
by  Douglas  Percy  Bliss;  and  the  work  of  the  Esthonian 
engraver,  Eduard  Wiiralt.  Mr.  Taylor  we  feel,  ex- 
presses his  love  of  the  English  country  scene  most 
naturally  and  therefore  most  perfectly  in  his  wood- 
cuts, and  less  happily  in  his  etchings  and  line  engra- 
vings. Eduard  Wiiralt  is  of  an  entirely  different  tem- 
per, occupying  himself  chiefly  with  humanity  in  its 
less  desirable  aspects.  He  has  a  sense  of  the  grotesque 
to  which  he  brings  a  varied  and  often  elaborate  tech- 
nique, often  with  a  sculptural  feeling  for  fullness  and 
weight  which  is  a  happily  redeeming  feature. — H.G.F. 


IN  OTHER  COVERS 

The  British  Museum  Quarterly.  Vol.  IX,  No.  4.  (Pub- 
lished by  the  Trustees.  2s.  6d.,  post  free  2s.  gd.) 
It  is  almost  needless  to  call  the  attention  of 
readers  of  this  magazine  to  the  desirability  of 
securing  first-hand  information  concerning  recent 
acquisitions  to  our  national  collections — quite 
apart  from  the  thrill  of  satisfaction  felt  when  one 
learns  that  a  rare  example  of  the  particular  type 
of  art-object  one  collects  has  become  the  property 
of  the  nation.  Although  much  to  interest  the 
student  is  to  be  found  in  its  pages,  there  is  plenty 
of  useful  material  for  the  novice.  Among  other 
articles    the    present  issue  contains    Two  Anglo- 
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:   EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY    WOOIXUI'    FROM    AN    ARTICLE    ON    'THE    POPULAR    PRINTS    OF 
E.    BUNT    :    REPRODUCED    FROM    THE     PRINT    COLLECTOR'S    QUARTERLY,    APRIL    ISSUE 


Saxon  Miniatures  Compared;  Paintings  from  the  Eu- 
morfopoulos  Collection.  I.  The  Three  Births  of  Yuan- 
Tse;  Shell  and  Turtle-Shell  Coronet  from  the  Marquesas 
Islands;  and  A  Greek  Lamps tand. 


The  Standard  Catalogue  of  Postage  Stamps  of  the  World. 
(1936  Edition.  Published  by  Whitfield  King  & 
Co.,  Ipswich.  5s.)  This,  the  thirty-fifth  edition 
of  the  Standard  Catalogue  may  well  be  said,  as 
the  publishers  claim,  "to  have  become  an  institu- 
tion.' With  an  entire  resetting  of  the  type,  cer- 
tainly a  great  improvement,  the  price  has  been 
reduced  from  7s.  to  5s.  This  substantial  reduction 
is  made  possible  by  the  largely  increased  sales, 
a  further  proof  of  the  general  appreciation  of  the 
Catalogue.  Containing  6,779  illustrations  and  a 
clear  and  concise  list  of  over  60,000  varieties,  it 
is  par  excellence  the  reference  catalogue  for  the 
General  Collector  as  all  confusing  minor  varieties 
are  excluded.  Many  thousands  of  price  altera- 
tions are  to  be  noted,  most  of  which  show  an 
increase  of  price.  An  important  feature  is  also 
not  only  the  listing,  but  pricing  of  all  new  issues 
up  to  the  moment  of  going  to  press.  As  instancing 
the  extraordinary  interest  in  stamp  collecting 
caused  by  the  Jubilee  issues  in  commemoration 
of  His  Majesty  King  George  V,  over  1,250,000 
unused  British  Empire  'Jubilee'  stamps  had  al- 
ready been  handled  by  Messrs.  Whitfield  King 
at   the   time  the  Catalogue  was  published. 
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The  Regent  Catalogue  of  Empire  Postage  Stamps  ig$6 
Edition  (Published  by  the  Halcyon  Book  Co. 
Ltd.,  First  Avenue  House,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
5s.)  Mr.  Robson  Lowe,  the  Editor,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this,  the  third  edition  of  the 
Regent  Catalogue.  Written  and  priced  through- 
out on  somewhat  novel  lines,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
work  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
collector  of  Empire  stamps.  No  less  than  twenty- 
three  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Philatelic  Society  have 
contributed  to  its  compilation.  The  special  fea- 
tures of  the  present  Edition  are  a  complete  re- 
writing of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Sections,  including  all  the  varieties  of  perforation 
in  tabular  listing  to  suit  both  the  specialist  and 
general  collector.  Great  Britain  has  been  re- 
written with  much  additional  data.  In  addition 
an  appendix  has  been  added  listing  the  stamps 
of  such  Foreign  Countries  which  have  been  at 
some  time  since  1840  under  British  rule  or  ad- 
ministration. This  includes  Egypt,  Iraq,  the 
former  German  Colonies,  etc.  Over  300  new 
blocks  have  been  used,  and  2,300  new  facts  are 
listed,  altogether  making  a  volume  not  only 
handy  and  attractive  in  its  appearance,  but  a 
mine  of  information  to  the  collector. 

Gibbons  Stamps  of  the  World  igj6.  (London:  Stanley 
Gibbons  Ltd.  15s.  net.)  As  the  publishers  aptly 
put  it,  the  1936  'Gibbons'  is  'an  old  friend  in  a 
new  form.'  To  avoid  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
present  volume  the  size  of  the  pages  has  been 
slightly  increased.  Although  1,983  new  varieties 
are  listed,  it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  the  pages 
from  2,130  to  1,800  in  the  present  edition,  cer- 
tainly a  great  improvement.  The  new  size  is  still 
much  smaller  than  the  earlier  catalogues  as  orig- 
inally published  by  the  late  Mr.  Stanley  Gibbons, 
but  that  goes  back  to  the  more  spacious  days  of 
the  Victorian  era.  The  lists  of  Transvaal,  Greece 
and  Guatemala  have  been  rewritten,  two  how- 
ever of  these  are  not  particularly  popular  coun- 
tries with  the  collector.  What  is  of  interest  to  all, 
is  that  there  are  no  less  than  26,000  alterations  of 
prices;  mostly  in  an  upward  direction.  In  the 
preface  attention  is  drawn  to  the  'Stamp  Boom' 
caused  by  the  issue  of  the  'Silver  Jubilee  Stamps.' 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  all  these  are  listed  and 
priced.  During  well  over  forty  years  I  have  seen 
many  changes  in  the  production  of  this  catalogue, 
and  for  some  years  it  has  been  the  most  complete 
catalogue  of  Stamps  published  in  the  English 
language.  In  this  lies  its  great  value  to  the 
collector.  This  Whole  World  Volume  of  course 
appeals  only  to  the  general  collector  and  not  to 
one  who  collects  British  Colonials  or  Foreign  Coun- 
tries only.  Personally  though,  as  a  general  collec- 


tor, I  much  prefer  the  catalogue  as  published  in 
two  volumes,  The  British  Empire  at  6s.  6d.,  and 
Foreign  Countries  at  10s.,  in  their  distinctive  bind- 
ings, in  spite  of  the  saving  in  cost  of  the  one 
volume  edition. 

100  Things  for  Girls  to  Do.  By  Lillie  B.  and  Arthur  C. 
Horth.  (London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.,  5s.  net.) 
The  pages  of  a  craft  book  are  somewhat  akin  to 
those  of  a  bulb  catalogue,  for  in  each  case  the 
amateur  in  his  enthusiastic  ignorance  is  apt  to 
imagine  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  purchase  the 
material  and  let  things  take  their  course.  The 
result  is  that  both  the  amateur  gardener  and  the 
amateur  craftsman  more  often  than  not  experi- 
ence disappointment  which  is  quite  likely  to 
dampen  their  zeal.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horth 
have  guarded  against  this  by  not  choosing  over- 
ambitious  objectives,  making  their  descriptions 
clear  and  concise  and  using  ample  illustrations. 
Examples  of  embroidery,  leather  and  raffia  work, 
stencilling  and  dyeing  are  only  a  few  of  the 
practical  suggestions  which  make  their  book 
equally  helpful  to  the  group  leader  and  the  girl 
working  alone. 

The  Traveller's  Pocket  Reference.  (Anglo-Continental  & 
International  Publishing  Offices  Ltd.  is.)  Al- 
though at  first  glance,  the  interest  of  a  book 
dealing  with  pleasure  resorts  may  seem  only 
fleeting,  those  who  invest  in  a  copy  will  find  it 
contains  a  quantity  of  information  which  is 
handy  throughout  the  year.  It  gives  schematic 
maps,  condensed  information  regarding  tourist 
and  climatic  resorts,  bathing,  climbing,  golf, 
winter  sports,  etc.,  and,  moreover,  in  the  lists  of 
hotels  it  indicates,  as  far  as  possible,  those  which 
cater  for  the  well-to-do  and  those  for  the  tourist 
of  modest  means.  Portions  of  the  contents  could 
well  be  studied  by  those  who  are  not  travellers. 

English  Costume  of  the  Later  Middle  Ages.  Drawn  and 
described  by  Iris  Brooke.  (London:  A.  &  C. 
Black  Ltd.  6s.  net.)  In  this,  her  sixth  book  on 
English  costume  of  different  periods,  Miss  Brooke 
has  illustrated  and  described  the  costume  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  the  same 
informative  and  entertaining  manner  which  has 
been  noticeable  throughout  the  series.  There  are 
thirty-nine  pages  of  drawings,  eight  of  which  are 
in  colour,  showing  more  than  two  hundred  styles 
of  garments,  head-dresses  and  other  details.  The 
text  is  divided  into  brief  sections,  each  dealing 
with  the  costume  of  a  quarter  of  a  century;  and, 
in  addition  to  describing  the  style  of  the  attire  pre- 
vailing during  each  of  these  periods,  the  author 
refers  to  various  influences  which  brought  the 
changes    and    developments    illustrated. 
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STAMPS    OF    KING    GEORGE    V 


By  DOUGLAS  B.  ARMSTRONG 


W'lTH  the  advent 
of  the  first  stamps 
of  the  new  reign, 
probably  towards  the  end 
of  the  present  year,  the 
adhesive  postage  stamp 
will  enter  upon  its  fourth 
era,  so  far  as  the  British 
Empire  is  concerned.  Orig- 
inated in  Great  Britain 
ninety-six  years  ago,  suc- 
cessive issues  have  borne 
the  effigies  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Edward  VII,  and 
George  V,  thus  falling 
naturally  into  three  main 
groups  for  philatelic  pur- 
poses. To  these  will  shortly 

be  added  a  fourth  bearing'  the  head  of  His  Majesty 
King  Edward  VIII. 

During  the  quarter  century  of  the  Georgian  epoch 
something  like  five  thousand  new  varieties  of  postage 
stamps  were  created  throughout  the  realm,  and  it  was 
this  influx  of  philatelic  novelty,  sustained  over  the 
whole  period,  that  gave  rise  to  the  collecting  of  mod- 
ern stamps  which  has  now  such  a  considerable  vogue. 
To-day,  for  every  collector  of  the  fine  old  stamps  of 
the  early  days,  there  are  a  score  whose  interests  are 
centred  around  twentieth-century  issues  alone. 

The  explanation  is,  perhaps,  not  far  to  seek.  Won- 
derful advances  have  been  made  in  postage-stamp 
production  of  recent  years,  with  the  result  that  pic- 
torialism  has  largely  replaced  portraiture  as  the  sub- 
ject of  present-day  stamp  designs.  Frequent  changes 
in  type,  watermark,  paper,  and  other  minor  details 
have  introduced  an  element  of  financial  opportunism 
that  has  appealed  to  the  speculative  instincts  of  collec- 
tors of  the  new  school,  while  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  new  issues  may  be  acquired,  when  still  current,  for 
a  modest  premium  upon  'face  value,'  has  not  been 
without  its  influence  upon  philatelists  of  moderate 
means,  who  can  thus  make  a  good  show  without  undue 
strain  upon  their  finances.  The  introduction  through- 
out the  Empire  last  year  of  distinctive  stamps  to  com- 
memorate the  Silver  Jubilee  of  His  late  Majesty  gave 
fresh  impetus  to  this  most  up-to-date  fashion  in  stamp 
collecting,  which  will  undoubtedly  extend  to  the  forth- 
coming emissions  of  the  newly  commenced  reign 
of  King  Edward  VIII. 


SOME  RARE  -I  VMPS  OF  lll>  1  All.  M  Wl  -IV   KING  GEORG]    \ 
I  I  YLON  —  GIBRALTAR— FALKLANDS      MAURITIUS  — CYPRUS 
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Meanwhile  astute  col-  LIB. 
lectors  are  turning  with 
renewed  zest  to  the  now 
obsolescent  stamps  of  King 
George's  reign  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  all-round  appre- 
ciation in  values  with  their 
passing.  Sets  and  single 
items,  that  had  been  over- 
looked when  still  current, 
are  now  being  eagerly 
sought  after  to  fill  up  the 
gaps, and  the  stamp  dealers 
are  inundated  with  'Want 
Lists'  from  all  parts  of  the 
world;  for  in  America,  and 
to  some  extent  upon  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  Brit- 


ish Colonial  stamps  of  the  present  century  are  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  next 
few  years  will  witness  a  miniature  boom  in  twentieth- 
century  British  Colonials. 

Apart  from  such  isolated  items  as  the  1 5  cents  New- 
foundland (1910)  and  the  special  2|d.  stamp  com- 
memorating the  opening  of  the  first  South  African 
Parliament  in  November  of  the  same  year,  which 
were  actually  the  first  Georgian  stamps,  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  head  of  King  George  V,  for  that  of  his  royal 
father  (King  Edward  VII)  did  not  commence  for 
fully  twelve  months  after  his  accession,  and  was  not 
actually  completed  until  July  19 15,  when  New  Zea- 
land made  a  final  contribution  to  the  new  series. 

Before  ever  the  change  had  been  carried  out  as  re- 
gards the  Crown  Colonies,  the  closing  of  the  paper 
mill,  which  had  supplied  the  coloured  papers  used  for 
certain  denominations  of  colonial  stamps,  necessitated 
the  temporary  expedient  of  surface-coating  limited 
supplies  of  the  ordinary  white  watermarked  paper  to 
meet  the  emergency.  These  so-called  'white  back' 
varieties  quickly  rose  to  high  premia  in  the  collector's 
market,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  these  were  not  main- 
tained, owing  to  over-buying.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, 'white-backs'  have  again  come  into  their  own 
and  show  signs  of  recovering  their  former  status. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards,  the  World  War  led 
to  a  shortage  of  pigments  and  paper  for  producing 
stamps,  which  was  reflected  in  other  provisional  meas- 
ures adopted  to  tide  over  the  hiatus.  Imposition  of  war 
taxes  upon  correspondence  in  a  number  of  colonies 
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and  dependencies  furnished  another  crop  of  varieties 
that  is  only  now  beginning  to  recover  from  the  excess- 
ive speculation  which  took  place  at  the  time.  Promin- 
ent among  these  were  further  variations  in  the  dyed 
papers  resulting  from  post-war  experiments  directed 
towards  securing  greater  uniformity  of  tint.  About  the 
year  1919,  for  example,  a  small  supply  of  the  green 
paper  having  a  bluish  tinge  was  considered  unsuit- 
able and  recoated  with  a  bright  emerald  surface,  and 
the  10  Rupees  stamp  of  Mauritius  printed  on  this 
double-sided  paper  is  one  of  the  rarest  Georgians, 
being  catalogued  at  £32.  The  is.  Gold  Coast,  adapted 
by  over-printing  for  use  in  the  former  German  colony 
of  Togo,  under  Anglo-French  Occupation  in  1916,  is 
valued  at  £12,  when  printed  on  emerald  paper 
coloured  throughout. 

The  return  to  normality  was  also  made  the  occasion 
for  replacing  the  water-mark,  employed  for  the  original 
printings  of  Georgian  stamps,  with  one  of  a  new  and 
improved  type,  designated  Crown  and  Script  C.A.,  as 
distinct  from  the  black  C.A.  (Crown  Agents)  type  as 
handed  down  from  Edwardian  days.  The  gradual  in- 
troduction of  this  watermark  took  nearly  five  years  to 
accomplish,  and  by  this  time  the  old  stereotyped 
King's  Head  key-plates  were  already  giving  place  to 
pictorial  motives  on  the  Imperial  stamps.  The  change 
over  was  practically  completed  with  the  posthumous 
Georgian  issues  for  Nigeria  and  St.  Lucia,  the  last  to 
bear  the  head  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  released 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death. 

Withal  the  Georgian  postage  stamps  of  the  British 
Empire  have  evolved  few  major,  though  a  large  num- 
ber of  minor  rarities.  Specimens  valued  at  from  one  to 
five  pounds  apiece  are  fairly  numerous,  yet  above  that 
figure  the  catalogue  price  is  dictated  more  by  the  high 
face  value  of  the  stamp  itself  than  by  purely  philatelic 
circumstances,  as  for  instance  the  50  to  1,000  Rupee 
denominations  of  Ceylon,  £5  to  £100  Kenya  and 
Uganda,  and  $25  to  $500  Straits  Settlements.  Actu- 
ally the  rarest  stamps  of  the  Georgian  era  are  not 
found  among  those  bearing  the  head  of  the  late  sover- 
eign at  all,  but  in  the  war-time  occupation  issues  of 
the  erstwhile  German  possessions  of  Togo,  Samoa, 
New  Britain,  etc.  The  most  valuable  Georgian  stamp 
is  one  of  the  very  few  which  portray  Queen  Mary  as 
well  as  King  George.  It  is  the  £1  denomination  of  the 
first  general  issue  for  Rhodesia,  of  which  through  in- 
advertence about  a  hundred  copies  were  printed  off 
in  the  colours  normally  appropriated  to  the  iod. 
value  of  the  same  series.  As  soon  as  the  'error'  was  dis- 
covered the  remainder  was  recalled  from  circulation 
and  destroyed,  with  the  result  that  the  variety  figures 
in  the  catalogue  at  £45.  A  few  hundred  pounds  would 
go,  in  fact,  a  long  way  towards  completion  in  forming 
a  collection  of  these  issues,  whereas  a  like  sum  would 
be  quickly  swallowed  up  in  attempting  to  accumulate 


even  a  representative  aggregation  of  early  Victorian 
stamps. 


KING   GEORGE   V   AS  STAMP   COLLECTOR 

Scarcely  had  philatelists  completed  their  collections 
of  the  Silver  Jubilee  Stamps  of  King  George  V  than 
the  royal  patron  of  their  craft  was  called  to  rest. 
Wherever  stamp  lovers  foregather  the  loss  of  the 
premier  philatelist  will  be  keenly  felt,  for  his  interest 
in  the  cult  of  the  postage  stamp  was  real  and  abiding. 
Although  there  have  been,  and  are  still,  other  mon- 
archs  who  find  relaxation  in  stamp  collecting,  it  was 
King  George  whose  patronage  caused  it  to  be  known 
as  'The  Royal  Hobby.'  His  marvellous  collection  of 
the  postage  stamps  of  his  realm  was  a  constant  source 
of  pleasure  to  him,  and  in  it  he  found  almost  daily  dis- 
traction and  relief  from  the  cares  of  State.  Not  merely 
a  collector,  but  a  keen  student  of  stamps  and  all  that 
concerned  them,  His  late  Majesty  was  fully  qualified 
for  the  position  which  he  held  at 
the  head  of  the  Roll  of  distin- 
guished philatelists,  administered 
by  the  Philatelic  Congress  of  Great 
Britain.  Throughout  his  glorious 
reign  he  maintained  close  associa- 
tion with  the  activities  of  the  Royal 
Philatelic  Society,  London,  of 
which,  on  his  accession,  he  became 
the  Honorary  Patron :  having  pre- 
viously held  the  offices  both  of 
President  and  Honorary  President.  Every  year  it  was 
his  gracious  custom  to  send  a  portion  of  his  collection  for 
display  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  session,  whilst 
he  never  failed  to  visit  the  select  exhibitions  organized 
from  time  to  time  at  the  Society's  rooms  in  Devonshire 
Place,  which  usually  included  some  choice  items  from 
his  own  albums.  The  royal  collection  was,  without  ex- 
ception, the  finest  and  most  complete  aggregation  of 
the  postal  issues  of  the  British  Empire  that  has  ever 
been  brought  together,  being  rich  in  unique  and  un- 
usual pieces  obtained  through  official  channels  and 
extending  through  some  hundreds  of  specially  pre- 
pared albums.  Its  value  cannot,  of  course,  be  com- 
puted, though  it  must  certainly  exceed  a  quarter  of  a 

million  sterling. 

With  the  passing  of  the 
Premier  Philatelist,  the 
Georgian  era  in  stamp- 
collecting  draws  swiftly  to 
its  close,  save  for  a  very 
few  issues  already  pre- 
pared and  despatched  to 
their  respective  post  offi- 
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AS  invariably  happens  immediately  before  a 
A\  holiday,  several  important  events  in  the  auction 
-*■  JL. world  which  might  otherwise  have  taken  place 
earlier,  are  scheduled  for  after  Easter.  The  records  of 
important  objects  that  have  appeared  on  the  market 
during  the  period  under  review  are  therefore  brief. 
On  March  19th  thirty-four  lots  of  Chinese  porce- 
lain from  the  collection  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred 
Morrison  were  offered  at  Christie's.  There  was  some 
keen  bidding  for  several  of  the  items,  and  particularly 
for  the  set  of  three  famille  rose  vases  and  covers  of  the 
Yung  Cheng  period,  25  in.  high,  which  brought 
£1,680.  Other  prices  for  specimens  of  the  same  period 
were  a  pair  of famille  rose  vases  and  covers,  enamelled 
with  silver  pheasants,  butterflies  and  dragonflies 
amidst  flowering  plants,  26  in.  high,  and  a  pair  of 


beakers,  19  in.  high,  £787  10s. 
Lung  period,  a  pair  of  famille 
rare  dishes,  enamelled  with  cock- 
erel, flowering  peony  and  chry- 
santhemum, £120  15s.;  a  pair 
of  famille  rose  dishes,  enamelled 
with  cockerels,  dragonflies  and 
flowering  peony,  £225  15s.; 
a  pair  of  famille  rose  jars  and 
covers,  enamelled  with  phoenix 
birds,  peony  and  chrysanthe- 
mum blossom  on  a  black  ground, 
4  ft.  4  in.  high,  £451  1  os.;  a  set 
ofthree/a?«?7/erorevasesand  cov- 
ers and  two  beakers,  enamelled 
with  landscapes  and  flower- 
ing peony  in  panels  on  a  black 
ground,  £367  10s. ;  a  pair  of 
famille  rose  jars  and  covers  en- 
amelled with  phoenix,  cranes 
and  other  birds,  4  ft.  4  in.  high, 
£141  15s. ;  a  pair  of  famille  rose 
jars  and  covers  enamelled  with 
phoenix,  waterfowl  and  other 
birds  and  plants,  £189;  a  famille 
rose  bottle,  with  globular  body 
and  cylindrical  neck,  enam- 
elled with  pheasants  and  flow- 
ers, £162  15s.;  a.  famille  rose 
large  dish  and  eleven  plates  en- 
amelled with  figures  of  ladies 
and  boys,  £152  5s.  Among 
other  Chinese  porcelains  sold 


and  of  the  Ch'ien 


on  the  same  afternoon,  a  pair  of  powder-blue  and 
famille  verte  bottles,  enamelled  with  flowering  chrysan- 
themum and  peony  in  panels,  7  in.  high,  K'ang  Hsi, 
brought  £178  1  os. ;  a  tea-pot  and  cover,  the  body 
modelled  as  bamboo,  with  bamboo  handle  and  spout, 
enamelled  on  the  biscuit  K'ang  Hsi,  £210;  a  pair  of 
famille  verte  hexagonal  bottles,  enamelled  with  ladies, 
landscapes  and  utensils,  n|  in.  high — K'ang  Hsi, 
£136  10s. ;  a  pair  of  cylindrical  vases,  enamelled  with 
flowers  in  green,  blue  and  yellow  on  a  rouge-de-fer 
ground,  K'ang  Hsi,  £105;  a  set  of  three  famille  rose 
vases  and  covers  and  a  pair  of  beakers,  enamelled 
with  ladies  and  boys  in  gardens,  9  in.  and  10  in. 
high,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £220  10s. 

One  catalogue  disposed  of  by  Sotheby's  included  a 
collection  of  Russian  works  of  art  among  which  were 
a  number  by  Carl  Faberge.  Of  the  latter,  a  card  case 
of  etui  form  in  green  leather,  mounted  in  gold  with 
diamond  snap,  fetched  £68  ;  a  gold  cigarette  case  with 
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ELIZABETHAN  OAK  BEDSTEAD  WITH    PANELS    IN    POLYCHROME    :      FROM    THE    COLLECTION 
OF    THE    LATE    SIR  CHARLES  LAWES-WITTEWRONGE,   BART.   :   TO  BE  SOLD   AT   CHRISTIE'S 
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SET    <>!•    THREE     I   WIILLE-ROSE    VASES    WITH    COVERS 

AND    INSECTS    :    OF    THE    YUNG    CHENG    PERIOD    :    HEIGHT    25    IN 


ENAMELLED    WITH    BIRDS,    PLANTS 
SOLD     AT    CHRISTIE'S 


sapphire  snap,  £40  ;  a  gold  cigarette  case  with  ribbed 
decoration  in  two  colours  and  sapphire  snap,  £58;  a 
pen  tray  in  green  Siberian  jade  with  silver  mounts,  £19; 
a  bowl  of  green  Siberian  jade  on  silver-gilt  foot,  total 
height  8^  in.,  £14.;  a  pectoral  cross  in  green  Siberian 
jade,  mounted  in  gold  filigree,  set  with  rubies  and 
pearls,  £16;  a  bottle  in  pale  green  jade  in  the  form  of 
a  child,  the  stopper  modelled  with  a  child's  head  in 
enamel,  mounted  on  gold,  4  in.  high,  £20;  a  bowl  in 
translucent  Siberian  jade  in  the  form  of  a  double- 
handled  charka,  5!  in.  wide,  £23;  a  corsage  orna- 
ment in  silver  gilt  in  the  form  of  a  spray,  of  baroque 
pearls  and  diamonds  (probably  by  Faberge),  £114. 
Other  items  from  the  same  collection,  were  an 
Imperial  Russian  porcelain  snuff-box,  oval  painted 
with  subjects  from  the  eighteenth-century  Crimean 
Wars,  mounted  with  gold  rims,  £21 ;  a  collar  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Andrew  in  gold  and  enamel,  on  a  chain 
decorated  with  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  with 
monograms  of  Nicholas  I,  (signed)  Keibel,  £110;  a 
gold  pendant  with  rock  crystal  containing  a  relic  sur- 
rounded by  rubies,  diamonds  and  emeralds,  £102. 
(This  pendant  was  presented  to  Nicholas  I  by  the  Ar- 
menian Bishop  Anthony,  during  the  Emperor's  visit 
to  the  monastery  of  Echmiadzin  in  1837);  a  gold 
snuffbox  set  with  an  enamel  by  Jean  Petitot,  £130;  a 
fan  of  ivory  carved  with  the  arms  and  cipher  of  Prin- 
cess Marie  Woronzow,  the  chicken  skin  mount  painted 
by  Edward  Moreau,  nineteenth  century,  £44;  a  vitrine 
in  ivory  and  gold,  carved  on  gold  stand,  £125;  a  clock 
in  the  form  of  a  bird  cage  with  canary  on  the  perch — 
the  face  of  the  clock  is  underneath — signed  A  R,  pos- 
sibly Abram  Robert,  circa  1750,  18  in.  high,  £120;  a 
gold  thurible,  or  censer  in  the  form  of  a  vase,  decor- 
ated in  dark  blue  enamel,  dated  1 797,  Moscow  hall- 
mark, 8|  in.  high,  £185. 


At  the  same  sale  a  watch  by 
Tver  of  Angouleme,  the  move- 
ment with  pierced  and  chased 
cock,  the  dial  with  blue  and 
white  numerals,  in  an  engraved 
gold  case  with  a  seal  attached 
by  a  brass  chain,  late  seven- 
teenth century,  brought  £210; 
a  Directoire  gold  and  enamel 
magnifying  glass,  the  revolv- 
ing side  disclosing  a  watch,  by 
Puyroche,  £125;  a  gold  watch 
by  Nicholas  Prevost,  London,  the 
case  hall-marked  1728,  £21; 
a  hunting  snuff-box  chased  in 
relief  with  a  fox  hunt,  London, 
1843,  believed  to  have  belonged 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  £24;  a 
malachite  casket,  mounted  with 
ormolu  in  the  Empire  style, 
£54 — this  casket  was  presented 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I  of  Russia  to  Lady  Emily 
Peel  and  by  her  to  the  late  owner;  a  paper  knife,  with 
jade  handle  set  with  emeralds,  £42;  a  French  gold 
snuff-box  the  sides  enamelled  with  flowers  in  colours  on 
a  green  ground,  the  cover  set  with  a  topaz  engraved  in 
intaglio  with  Leda  and  the  Swan,  early  nineteenth 
century,  £44;  a  miniature  by  Jacques  Augustin,  of 
Madame  Chaptal,  signed  and  dated  181 7,  in  a  dia- 
mond frame,  £63 ;  a  miniature  by  the  same  artist,  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  I,  in  star-shaped  diamond 
frame,  £40;  and  an  enamel,  also  by  Jacques  Augustin, 
of  the  Empress  Josephine,  in  a  diamond  frame,  £49. 
On  March  12th  and  13th  at  a  mixed  sale  held  by 
Sotheby's  an  interesting  salt-glaze  bust  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  aroused  some  competition,  the  hammer 
falling  at  £76.  The  bust  which  is  7  in.  high  is  finely 
modelled  in  white  with  the  exception  of  the  eyes  which 
are  in  brown.  Among  various  other  lots  of  English  and 
continental  pottery  and  porcelain  a  Whieldon  Thin 
Man  Toby  Jug,  and  another  with  a  green  and  brown 
sponged  glaze  fetched  £36;  a  Mason's  ironstone  din- 
ner service  of  153  pieces,  £34;  a  Davenport  dessert 
service  of  27  pieces,  £19  10s. ;  a  pair  of  Plymouth 
figures,  The  Topers,  £34;  a  Russian  dinner  service  of 
34  pieces,  circa  1 796-1 801,  £35;  a  Hochst  group  of  a 
Fruit  Seller  and  Companion,  £20.  At  the  same  sale  an 
Anglo-Venetian  glass  punch  bowl  decorated  with  a 
band  of  trailed  chain  ornament,  6|  in.  high,  circa  1685, 
brought  £68;  and  twelve  Flemish  sixteenth-century 
stained  glass  panels,  comprising  eight  roundels  and 
four  panels,  £80.  It  is  suggested  that  these  panels 
which  were  the  property  of  Sir  Esmond  Ovey  origin- 
ally came  from  the  Lady  Chapel,  Christchurch  Cathe- 
dral, Oxford,  whence  they  were  removed  at  the  time 
when  the  famous  window  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones 
was  inserted. 
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IMPORTANT  ART  SALE  AT  ZURICH 

THE  catalogue  has  been  issued  for  the  four-day  sale 
to  be  held  from  May  13th  to  16th,  by  Theodor  Fis- 
cher at  Zurich.  This  comprises  the  second  part  of  the 
armour  from  the  collection  of  the  Count  of  Kaunitz, 
paintings  and  works  of  art  from  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Wendland.  The  armour  includes  a  complete  suit  by 
Missaglia,  1460,  and  several  suits  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; also  some  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
crossbows  and  a  collection  of  guns.  And  among  the 
paintings  in  the  Wendland  section  of  the  sale  are  works 
by  Franz  Hals,  Netscher,  Hobbema,  Ruysdael. 
Teniers,  Brouwer  and  other  masters. 


THE    OPPENHEIM-REICHENHEIM 
COLLECTION 

SINCE  the  issue  of  the  April  Connoisseur,  in  which 
reference  was  made  to  the  sale  of  the  Margarete 
Oppenheim  collection,  we  have  received  further  de- 
tails of  this  important  dispersal  from  Dr.  Werner  R. 


E 
PUBLIC 
LIB. 


THE    ENTRY  IXTO  JERUSALEM  :  MINIATURE  FROM  FIFTEENTH- 
•CHNTIRV    HOCKS    (TOURS   SCHOOL)  :   TO    BE  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 


//'/      CR1    ITJOA     01      EV1  IIIMIMI     PAINTED    CLASS    PANEL 

.WITH  (  EN  rURY      SIR  I     OVE\  -  COLLECTION  :  SOLD  SOTHEBY'S 


Deusch.  This  collection,  which  is  closely  associated 
with  the  name  of  Wilhelm  von  Bode,  is  the  first,  for  a 
long  time,  of  the  great  Berlin  private  collections  to 
appear  on  the  German  art  market.  And  the  sale  is  the 
first  to  be  held  by  the  well-known  Munich  dealer 
Julius  Boehler.  As  mentioned  in  the  previous  note, 
there  are  about  1500  lots,  among  which  various  arts 
from  the  Gothic  to  the  eighteenth  century  are  repre- 
sented. In  addition  to  porcelains,  pottery,  bronzes, 
glass  and  bibelots,  there  are  a  number  of  important 
pictures  by  Manet  and  Cezanne. 

The  sale  will  be  held  at  Munich  (not  in  Berlin  as 
previously  stated)  on  May  18th,  19th  and  20th,  and 
will    doubtless   draw    the    collectors   of  many   lands. 


PICTURES   AND   DRAWINGS 

IN  this  market,  there  is  little  to  note  apart  from  the 
sale  of  the  pictures  and  drawings  belonging  to  the 
late  Sir  Hugh  Reid,  Bart.,  at  Christie's  on  March  20th. 
The  same  catalogue  included  eighty-one  lots  which 
were  sold  by  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Roberts,  Bart.,  the  total  for  the  afternoon  being 
£8,478,  of  which  the  Reid  section  accounted  for 
£6,656.  Among  the  latter  were  four  flower  subjects  by 
H.  Fantin-Latour  for  which  there  was  some  marked 
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competition,  Pink  and  Yellow  Roses  in  a  glass  vase  fetch- 
ing £966;  Zinnias  and  Dahlia,  in  a  bowl,  £609;  Pink 
and  While  Asters  in  a  glass  jar,  £273;  Pink  and  White 
Roses  in  a  glass  vase  on  a  table,  £735.  Also  from 
the  Reid  collection  was  the  Portrait  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
Charles  Mackenzie  Fraser  which  realized  £2,047  IOS-> 
a  price  showing  a  considerable  increase  in  value 
when  compared  with  the  £1,102  10s.  which  this  por- 
trait  brought   at    Christie's   sixteen   years   ago. 


ONE  noteworthy  collection  which  Christie's  are 
offering  on  May  14th  comprises  the  English  fur- 
niture belonging  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lawes-Witte- 
wronge,  Bart., and  this,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  will  attract  widespread 
interest.  Among  the  earlier 
pieces  are,  a  Gothic  stool  of 
circa  1500  with  trestle  supports 
carved  with  a  band  of  vine 
leaves  and  grapes;  a  Henry 
VIII  elm  table,  9  ft.  long,  and 
two  chairs  of  the  Scandinavian 
typecomposedentirely  of  turned 
rails.  Of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
there  are  three  fine  oak  tables 
and  several  important  bed- 
steads, while  the  early  Stuart 
and  Commonwealth  periods  are 
well  represented  by  numerous 
examples.  The  collection  is 
specially  rich  in  late  Stuart  and 
early  eighteenth-century  wal- 
nut, one  rare  piece  being  a 
Charles  II  carved  walnut  bed- 
stead. There  are  also  several 
lots  of  Continental  furniture, 
which  include  an  Italian  six- 
teenth-century carved  walnut 
cassone  and  two  walnut  side- 
tables  of  the  same  period. 

During  the  present  month, 
too,  several  outstanding  sales 
are  to  be  held  at  Sotheby's, 
two  of  which  are  of  important 
books  and  manuscripts.  On 
May  4th,  5th  and  6th,  this  firm 
is  disposing  of  a  catalogue  of 
817  lots  from  various  sources. 
The  first  day  will  be  devoted  to 
a  part  of  the  library  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  Stackhouse  Pen- 
darves,  which  includes  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  library  of  Nar- 
cissus Luttrell  (1657-1732),  the 
first  part  of  which  was  sold  by 


GOTHIC    SUIT    OK    ARMOUR    BY    MISSAGLIA,    1460 
TO    BE    SOLD  BY  THEODOR    FISCHER   AT   ZURICH 


Leigh  and  Sotheby  in  1 786.  This  contains  a  number 
of  notable  works,  among  them  an  unrecorded  edition 
of  Breton's  Soules  Harmony,  1622;  Dialogues  of  Creatures 
Moralysed,  1535;  a  rare  Primer  of  1537;  and  the  only 
known  copy  of  Spenser's  Axiochus  containing  the  speech 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  page.  Items  from  other  sources 
in  this  sale  are,  a  copy  of  Songs  of  Innocence  with  26 
plates  ;  also  a  pen  drawing,  The  Ancient  of  Days,  by 
Blake ;  and  a  few  drawings  by  Kate  Greenaway,  one 
of  which  is  a  specially  delightful  example  of  her  work 
which  she  inscribed  Procession  of  children  with  flowers 
K.G.  1888. 

On  May  19th,  Sotheby's  will  offer  The  Evesham 
Psalter,  the  property  of  the  Rt.  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie,  and  thirty-six 
other  illuminated  manuscripts, 
belonging  to  various  owners. 
The  decoration  of  The  Evesham 
Psalter,  which  was  written  and 
illuminated  in  the  Abbey  of 
Evesham,  Worcestershire, 
about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  consists  of  a 
full-page  miniature  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, and  a  panel  of  the  head 
of  Christ  on  the  verso  of  the 
same  leaf;  two  full-page  panels; 
two  small  medallions  to  each 
month  in  the  calendar;  and 
eleven  drawn  and  painted  ini- 
tials. The  picture  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion is  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  thirteenth-century  mini- 
ature painting,  and  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  different  in  style 
from  the  other  decorations,  the 
probability  is  that  it  was  the 
only  contribution  by  this  artist 
to  the  manuscript. 

Otherhighlyimportant  man- 
uscripts in  the  same  catalogue 
are  a  French  (Tours)  Hours  and 
Calendar  of  the  late  fifteenth 
century,  with  twenty-one  full- 
page  miniatures  of  the  school 
of  Touraine  and  initials  in  gold 
on  coloured  grounds;  a  Flemish 
Psalter  and  Calendar  illuminated 
with  twelvefull-pageminiatures 
in  brilliant  colours  burnished 
with  gold,  and  twelve  drawn  in 
outline  with  little  colour  added, 
in  addition  to  initials  in  col- 
ours and  gold;  and  The  Saxby 
Hours  and  Psalter,  which  is  Eng- 
lish, early  fifteenth  century. 
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5TERDAM,      HOLLAND 


OLD     ENGLISH     PLATE     FROM     THE 
RUSSIAN     IMPERIAL     COLLECTIONS— I 

By  E.  ALFRED  JONES 


The  earliest  piece  now  in  the  collection  is 
one  of  those  rare  little  font-shaped  cups, 
which  would  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  brief 
period  of  popularity  (judging  from  the  extant 
specimens)  between  1500  and  1575.  Of  this 
form  of  cup  the  first  in  date  is  the  late  Lord 
Swaythling's,  bearing  the  same  inscription  as 
one  in  Wymeswold  Church,  Leicestershire: 
soli  deo  honor  et  gloria.  Among  the  few 
surviving  examples  is  one  of  the  date  1525-6, 


Xo.  I.— FONT-SHAPED  CUP,  SILVER-GILT,   1557  8  :    HEIGHT  6j    IX.: 
DIAMETER   OF   THE   MOUTH    7    IN.  ;     DIAMETER   OF    HAM:   63    IN, 


SOME  surprise  has  been  expressed  by 
English  visitors  to  Moscow  at  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  old  English  plate  in  the 
Kremlin.  But  upon  a  little  reflection  the  feel- 
ings of  surprise  should  disappear.  With  few 
exceptions  all  the  early  pieces — those  dating 
from  1557  to  1663 — were  gifts  from  English 
sovereigns  to  the  Court  of  Russia.  Their  in- 
dividual associations  may  be  traced  to  the 
special  embassies  from  England  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Russian  Company  of  English 
merchants  at  Moscow,  one  of  the  great  trad- 
ing companies  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
first  mention  of  a  gift  of  plate  to  a  Tsar  of 
Russia  is  that  of  Richard  Chancellor,  'the 
first  discoverer  by  sea  of  the  kingdom  of  Mus- 
covia  in  1553,'  though  its  form  is  unrecorded. 
Many  precious  things  were  taken  by  other 
special  missions.  Not  a  single  piece  can,  how- 
ever, be  identified ;  they  were  probably  stol- 
en when  the  treasury  was  plundered  during 
the  invasion  of  the  Poles  in  the  year  1609. 


URLINGAME 

PUBLIC 
LIB. 


No.  II.— LARGE  WIKE  BOTTLE,  SILVER-GILT,  1606  7  :  HEIGHT  22J  IN. 
EMBOSSED  WITH  SEA  MONSTERS  AND  CLUSTERS  OF  FRUIT,  ETC. 
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No.     III.— (a)     LARGE    STANDING    SALT,    SILVER-GILT,    1594-5    :    HEIGHT    16J  IN 
(6)    ONE   OF    PAIR   OF   STEEPLE    SALTS,  SILVER-GILT,     1611-2   :    HEIGHT    17£   IN 


belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Portsmouth, 
which  is  nobly  inscribed  si  devs  nobiscvm 

QVIS  CONTRA  NOS. 

The  Moscow  cup  is  devoid  of  an  inscrip- 
tion. As  will  be  observed  from  the  illustration, 
the  outer  rim  is  decorated  with  a  hatched 
interlaced  strap  band,  enclosing  conventional 
arabesques;  below  the  bowl  is  a  large  com- 
pressed and  fluted  section  and  a  splayed 
collar  chased  with  rosettes;  the  thick  stem 
is  divided  into  ten  flat  panels,  alternately 
plain  and  chased  with  sprays  of  foliage,  which 
are  repeated  on  the  base,  separated  by  a 
thick  twisted  moulding;  the  border  of  the 
foot  is  decorated  with  circular  medallions  of 
female  busts  and  sprays  of  foliage,  all  in  low 
relief.  It  was  made  in  London  in  1557-8  by  a 
goldsmith  whose  mark  is  illegible  (No.  i). 

England  itself  cannot  show  any  wine  bot- 
tles like  the  splendid  one  in  the  next  illus- 


tration (No.  ii).  Actually  there  are 
five — two  pairs  and  a  single  one — 
decorated  in  characteristic  Elizabe- 
than and  Jacobean  taste,  with  heavy 
chains  attached  to  each.  The  first 
pair  were  made  in  1 580-1  (with  an 
illegible  maker's  mark)  and  are  em- 
bellished with  the  arms  of  James  I. 
The  second  bottle  is  larger  and 
taller,  and  bears  the  London  date- 
letter  for  1606-7  with  the  maker's 
mark  GC  with  a  mullet  above  and 
below  in  a  plain  shield,  possibly  for 
George  Cary.  No  record  has  been 
preserved  of  this  bottle  as  a  gift. 
But  of  the  next  pair,  dated  161 9- 
20,  having  a  maker's  mark  IS  with 
rosette  below  in  a  shaped  shield,  a 
Russian  inventory  of  1 62 1  states  that 
they  were  sent  as  a  gift  from  the 
King  of  England,  James  I,  presum- 
ably to  the  Tsar  Michael,  possibly 
in  1620,  by  Sir  John  Meyrick,  who 
returned  from  Russia  with  a  copy 
of  the  first  Bible  printed  in  Slav- 
onic, now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Only  three  other  bottles  of  this 
form  are  known,  and  these  also  are 
abroad:  two  of  1579-80  in  the  old 
Imperial  collection  at  Berlin,  and 
one  of  1598-9  at  Emden.  Queen 
Elizabeth  sent  three  'flagon-bottles,'  doubt- 
less of  this  form,  to  the  Sultan  Murad  III  of 
Turkey  in  1593-4,  but  enquiries  in  respon- 
sible quarters  have  failed  to  trace  them. 

The  collection  in  the  Kremlin  is  un- 
equalled in  the  size  and  number  of  its  Eng- 
lish standing  cups,  comprising  as  it  does  no 
fewer  than  twenty-eight.  Of  these  there  are 
three  gourd-shaped  cups,  with  stems  fashioned 
like  the  twisted  trunks  of  trees,  a  German  fash- 
ion extending  from  about  1585  to  161 2  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  designs  of  Hans 
Brosamer,  George  Wechter,  Hans  Sibmacher, 
and  others.  The  first  was  wrought  in  1589-90, 
and  according  to  a  Russian  inventory  it  was 
sent  by  the  'Dutch  Lords'  to  the  Tsar  Alexis  I 
(1645-76)  in  1648.  The  second  cup  is  com- 
plete with  a  cover  and  was  made  in  1604-5 
by  a  goldsmith  using  as  his  distinctive  device 
a  charge  of  three  gouttes  in  a  shaped  shield. 
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Two  more  English  gourd-shaped  cups  are 
in  Russia,  namely,  the  early  specimen  of 
1585-6  in  the  famous  monastery  of  the 
Trinity,  near  Moscow,  and  one  of  the  year 
1 60 1 -2,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  Patri- 
arch Joseph,  which  was  in  the  wonderful 
Treasury  of  the  Patriarchs  when  last  exam- 
ined by  the  present  writer.  A  few  cups  of  this 
fashion  have  been  preserved  in  English  collec- 
tions, notably  one  of  1594-5  belonging  to 
Christ's  Hospital  and  the  Berry  cup  of  1608- 
9  of  the  Corporation  of  Portsmouth.  More 
rarely,  one  of  these  cups  has  one  of  the 
familiar  '  steeple  '  finials,  such  as  one  of  the 
date  1602-3,  in  the  Essex  Church  of  Berclen. 
An  important  one  of  1608-9  m  Mr  William 
Randolph  Hearst's  collection  is  illustrated 
in  The  Connoisseur,  December,    1929. 


RLINGAME 

PUBLIC 
LIB. 


No.   IV.— ONE   OF   A    PAIR   OF    MASSIVE    LEOPARDS,    SILVER-GILT 
1600-1  :  TOTAL  HEIGHT  36J   IN.  ;  THE  BASES    ARE    12*  IN.  SQ1    \KI 


No.  V.     [a)  ST]  I  11  I    I  I   P   8  COV)  R,  SILVER-GILT,  I  him  5  :  H.  22  IN. 
(6)   STF.l  I'M    il   P  &   i  >>\  IK.  SIL\  IK  (.11  I.   1606  7  :   HEIGHT  22J  IN. 

Three  rare  salts  are  the  next  pieces  to  be 
illustrated,  beginningwith  a  square  one,  dated 
1594-5,  extravagantly  decorated  in  a  man- 
ner which  must  have  appealed  to  the  exotic 
taste  of  the  Russian  Court.  On  the  square 
body  are  figures  of  pagan  deities  and  on  the 
foot  are  boar,  unicorn,  lion  and  stag  hunts, 
all  boldly  embossed,  and  thefinial  is  a  Roman 
warrior  (No.  iii).  The  other  salts  are  a  pair 
and  as  such  are  unique.  They  are  of  the 
more  restrained,  cylindrical  form,  are  plain 
except  for  the  stamped  ovolo  edges,  and  are 
surmounted  by  steeple  finials.  Both  bear  the 
London  date-letter  for  161 1-12  and  a  maker's 
mark  RB  with  a  pellet  below  in  a  shaped 
punch,  to  be  seen  on  five  cups  and  a  pair  of 
great  jugs  in  the  Kremlin.  Unfortunately, 
one  of  the  salts  has  lost  its  pedestal  and 
steeple,  presumably  in  the  hasty  removal  of 
the  treasures  on  the  entry  of  Napoleon's 
troops  into  Moscow  (No.  iii). 

Nothing  in  English  plate  equals  in  size  and 
splendour  the  gigantic  pair  of  leopards, 
measuring  no  less  than  365  inches  in  height, 
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wrought  in  1 600-1  by 
a  London  goldsmith 
using  as  his  mark  an 
intersected  triangle 
(No.  iv,previouspage) . 
In  another  feature, 
the  collection  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  number 
of  that  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish form  of  standing 
cup,  called  the  steeple 
cup,  of  which  there 
are  six.  The  more 
common  variety  is  that 
with  an  oviform  body, 
a  short  baluster  stem 
supported  by  brackets, 
and  a  high  bell-shaped 
foot.  Two  complete 
examples  are  illustra- 
ted here,  the  earliest 
having  been  made  in 
1604-5  W  a  goldsmith 
adopting  as  his  mark 
the  initials  LB  with 
pellets  above  and  a 
mullet  below  in  a 
shaped  punch  (No.  v). 
Covering  the  entire 
surface  of  the  cover 
and  body  are  bunches  of  vines  embossed  on 
a  tooled  surface,  while  on  the  foot  are  in- 
verted acanthus  leaves.  Engraved  on  the  cup 
in  Slavonic  is  this  inscription :  'This  cup  was 
presented  to  the  Tsar  by  the  authorities  of 
the  monastery  of  the  Nativity  at  Vladimir, 
29  September,  1646.'  The  Tsar  was  Alexis 
I,  who  was  given  another  cup  on  the  same 
date,  as  described  later. 

The  second  cup  differs  in  that  the  cover 
and  body  are  covered  with  pears  in  relief, 
the  lower  part  being  fluted;  the  brackets  on 
the  stem  are  different,  as  is  the  ornament  on 
the  foot,  while  the  steeple  is  pierced  with  rings. 
It  is  inscribed  in  Slavonic:  'The  cup  of  the 
boyard,  Theodor  Ivanovitch  Cheremeteff.' 
It  bears  the  London  date-letter  for  1606-7 
and  the  maker's  mark,  M.  with  a  bar  across 
in  a  plain  shield  (No.  v). 

There  are  seven  other  cups  of  the  same 
form    but    without    covers,    dated    1605-6, 


No.    VI.      Ml  1  I'M.    <  UP    AND    COVER 
SILVER-GILT,  1608-9   :  HEIGHT  18J  IN. 


1612-3,  1613-4,  1614-5  (two),  1617-8,  and 
1639-40;  and  two  more,  dated  1604-5  and 
1 61 3-4,  with  covers  bereft  of  their  steeples. 
One  prominent  maker  of  steeple  cups  bear- 
ing the  initials  FT,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Fred  Terry,  is  well  represented,  as  is  the 
mark  of  another  goldsmith,  TC,  with  three 
pellets  above  and  one  below  his  initials  in  a 
shaped  shield.  Two  much  rarer  varieties  of 
Jacobean  steeple  cups,  those  with  globular 
bodies,  are  also  in  the  collection.  One  has  lost 
its  original  foot.  The  other  is  punched  on  the 
cover  and  foot  with  diamond-shaped  work 
and  embellished  with  large  fleurs-de-lis  alter- 
nating with  burnished  straps.  On  the  foot 
are  the  conventional  acanthus  leaves;  the  top 
of  the  steeple  finial  is  broken.  It  is  inscribed 
in  Slavonic:  '  Presented  to  the  Tsar  [Alexis  I] 
by  Grigori  Gavrilovitch  Puchkine,  29  Sep- 
tember, 1646.'  It  was  made  in  1608-9  and  is 
stamped  with  a  maker's  mark,  CB  conjoined, 


No.  VII.— ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  GREAT  JUGS  WITH    DOMED    COVERS 
SILVER-GILT,    1604-5    :    HEIGHT   25£    IN.    :     RICHLY    ORNAMENTED 
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within  a  plain  shield  (No.  vi). 

Globular  steeple  cups,  as  has 
been  stated,  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Two  little  known  specimens  are 
one  of  the  year  1604-5  m  Gains- 
borough Church,  Yorkshire,  and 
a  plain  one  in  the  same  church, 
which  is  probably  unique  in  that 
it  was  made  at  York  in  164 1-2 
by  Robert  Harrington,  evident- 
ly under  the  inspiration  of  the 
earlier  London  cup.  Both  are 
illustrated  in  Fallow  and  Mc- 
Call's  Yorkshire  Church  Plate. 

No  collection  of  English  plate, 
whether  public  or  private,  can 
display  such  great  and  imposing 
jugs  as  two  pairs  in  the  Krem- 
lin, one  being  dated  1604-5,  and 
measuring  no  less  than  25!  inches 
in  height  (No.  vii).  Stamped  up- 
on this  pair  is  a  maker's  mark 
consisting  of  the  initials  ^/separ- 
ated by  an  animal's  head  erased, 
as  on  the  so-called  Founder's  cup 
of  1 60 1 -2  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  on  the  standing  cup 
of  1604-5,  made  from  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  acquired  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  illustrated  in 
the  present  writer's  catalogue  of  his  collection. 
The  second  pair  of  these  great  jugs,  by  a 
London  goldsmith,  16 15-6,  is  of  the  same 
form  and  only  one  inch  shorter,  and  equally 
extravagant  in  decoration. 

As  with  steeple  cups,  so  with  flagons,  the 
collection  is  unequalled  in  number  and 
splendour.  Of  the  globular  form  there  are 
six — -two  late  Elizabethan  and  four  Jacobean 
— -beginning  with  a  small  one  of  1594-5,  now 
without  its  cover,  pounced  with  the  cipher 
of  Christian  IV  of  Denmark,  whose  gifts  of 
English  plate  to  the  Court  of  Russia  also  in- 
clude another  flagon  of  larger  size  and  of  the 
same  date,  and  a  rosewater  dish  of  about 
1595.  The  third  and  fourth  flagons  are  a  pair 
of  great  size,  20  inches  high,  dated  1604-5 
and  richly  decorated  in  characteristic  Eliza- 
bethan taste.  Next  in  date  is  a  smaller  one, 
1605-6,  enriched  with  conventional  Eliza- 
bethan decoration,  including  the  panels  of 


URUNGAME 
PUBLIC 
LIB. 


No     Mil.     (a)    TALL   GLOBULAR    FLAGON,    SILVER-GILT,    1812-13 
(6)     GLOBULAR    II  \«.ii\.    SILVER-GI1  l.    1605-6      HEIGHT  13]    l\ 


HEIGHT     I5J     IN'. 
BOTH    EMBOSSED 


sea  monsters  extensively  employed  on  En- 
glish plate  between  1580  and  1620  (No.  viii). 
It  is  stamped  with  the  same  maker's  mark  as 
the  pair  of  great  jugs  just  described.  In  the 
same  illustration  is  a  larger  flagon  of  the  same 
shape,  somewhat  differently  decorated,  of 
the  year  161 2-3,  by  the  same  goldsmith  as 
some  cups  (No.  viii).  Three  such  flagons  were 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  Patriarch  at  Moscow. 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  flagons  with  tall 
and  richly  decorated  cylindrical  bodies  are 
represented  by  no  fewer  than  seven  speci- 
mens of  the  highest  importance,  dating  from 
about  1585  to  161 7-8.  First  in  date  is  a  pair 
with  engraved  and  chased  bodies,  but  sadly 
mutilated  by  later  additions  of  short  spouts. 
The  rarest  are  a  pair,  dated  1594-5,  deli- 
cately engraved  with  grotesque  animals, 
foliated  scrolls,  fruit,  rosettes  and  escallop 
shells;  encircling  the  bodies,  just  above  the 
bases,  is  a  twisted  moulding  set  with  three 
cherubs'  heads  in  the  German  fashion,  which 
have  certain  features  in  common  with  a  fla- 
gon of  1587-8  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Wool- 
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No.  IX.— (a)  LARGE  FLAGON  WITH  NEPTUNE,  SILVER-GILT,  1613-14 
(6)  ONE    OF   A    PAIR   OF   LARGE    FLAGONS,     SILVER-GILT,     1617-18 


HEIGHT    15J    IN. 
HEIGHT    16     IN. 


noth.  The  fifth  flagon,  dated  1 613-4,  is  of 
pathetic  associations  as  the  vessel  used  by 
Eudoxia  Lopukhina,  first  wife  of  Peter  the 
Great  before  she  was  forced  by  him  to  enter 
a  convent  (No.  ix) .  Another  point  of  interest 
is  that  it  is  exactly  like  a  flagon  of  161 1-2  by 
the  same  goldsmith,  in  the  Patriarch's  Treas- 
ury, not  improbably  William  Rawlins,  the 
maker  of  the  Earl  of  Kent's  service  of  Chapel 
plate  and  a  steeple  cup,  all  of  1610-1,  at 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  The  last 
of  these  tall  flagons  forms  a  pair,  161 7-8,  of 
historical  interest  as  the  gift  to  the  Tsar 
Michael  in  1636  by  Charles  I  of  England, 
with  whose  arms  they  are  adorned  (No.  ix). 
That  there  was  not  inconsiderable  import- 
ation of  German  plate  into  England  in 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  times  may  be 
proved  from  records,  and  that,  more  rarely, 
a  cup  with  both  German  and  English  marks 
may  be  seen.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer  some  cups  in  the  Russian  Imperial 
collection  are  of  German  workmanship,  but 
with  London  hall-marks.  One  of  these  cups 
is  shown  here  (No.  x).  Stamped  upon  it  is 
the  date-letter  for  161 3-4  with  a  maker's 
mark  of  RB,  with  a  pellet  below,  in  a  shaped 


shield — a  mark  found   on  other 
pieces  of  similar  origin. 

The  first  part  of  this  article 
may  appropriately  conclude  with 
the  following  picturesque  de- 
scription of  the  banquet  given  by 
the  Tsar  Ivan  IV  in  1557 : 

'The  emperour  dined  in  a  faire 
hall,  and  at  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  hall  sate  his  brother,  his 
uncles  sonne,  the  metropolitaine, 
the  young  emperour  of  Casan, 
and  divers  of  his  noble  men,  all 
of  one  side.  There  were  divers 
ambassadors  and  other  strangers, 
as  wel  christians  as  heathens,  di- 
versely apparalled,to  the  number 
of  600  men,  which  dined  in  the  said 
hall,  besides  2000  Tartars,  men 
of  war,  which  were  newly  come 
to  render  themselves  to  the  em- 
perour and  were  appointed  to 
serve  him  in  his  warres  against 
the  Lyfflanders,  but  they  dined 

in  other  hals.    I   was    set    at   a  little  table 

having  no  stranger  with  me,  directly  before 

the  emperour's  face.  Being 

thus  set  and  placed,  the 

emperour  sent  me  divers 

bowles     of     wine     and 

meade  and  many  dishes 

of  meat   from    his    own 

hand,      which      were 

brought  me  by  a  duke, 

and  my  table  seemed  all 

in  gold  and  silver,  and  so 

likewise  on   other  tables 

there   were   set    boles   of 

gold  set  with  stone  worth 

by  estimation 400  pounds 

sterling,  one  cup,  beside 

the   plate   which   served 

the  tables.  There  was  also 

a  cupboard  of  plate, 

most  sumptuous   and 

rich,  which  was  not  used, 

among  the  which  was  a 

peece    of    gold    of    two 

yardes  long,  wrought  in 

the    toppe    with    towers 

and  dragon's  heades,'  etc. 


No.  X.— TALL  CUP  AND  COVER, 
SILVER-GILT,   1613-14  :  H.  29J  IN. 
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N  a  London  sale-room  there  appeared  re- 
cently a  copy  of  the  well-known  portrait  by 
Rubens  of  Helene  Fourment,  in  the  Her- 
mitage (No.  i) ;  in  the  same  sale  was  a  por- 
trait of  a  female  member  of  the  Oxenden 
family  about  1 740,  catalogued  as  by  Hudson. 
The  dress  and  accessories  of  the  Oxenden 
lady  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
Rubens  portrait,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  pictures  made  very  clear  the  origin  of  a 
costume  much  in  vogue  with  a  certain  group 
of  English  painters  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  writer's  attention  was  first  drawn  to< 
this  dress  a  few  years  ago  when  he  saw  the  fine 
Hudson  portrait  of  Margaret,  Lady  Oxenden 
(No.  ii),  then  in  the  collection  of  Lady  Capel 
Cure;  it  recalled  MacArdell's  engraving  of 
Hudson's  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster 
(No.  iii),  and,  on  comparison,  the  two  were 
seen  to  be  almost  identical  in  pose,  dress  and 
accessories,  these  being  evidently  the  work  of  a 
highly-skilled  drapery-man  in  Hudson's  em- 
ployment. There  had  previously  been  in  the 
Oxenden  collection  a  whole-length  portrait 
by  Hudson  of  Elizabeth,  Lady  Oxenden  (No. 
iv),  and  in  this,  though  it  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  the  same 
Rubens  flavour  is  clearly  perceptible,  and 
there  are  important  points,  such  as  the 
plumed  hat  and  single  ostrich  feather  fan, 
which  are  common  both  to  the  Rubens  and 
the  Hudsons  already  mentioned. 

We  may  here  draw  attention  to  our  colour- 
plate  from  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Madan,  in  the 
collection  of  Viscount  Leverhulme,  signed 
and  dated  by  Allan  Ramsay,  1 746  ;  here  the 
dress  and  accessories  are  identical  with  the 
Hudson  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  Lady  Oxenden, 
so  that  it  was  legitimate  to  assume  that  Ram- 
say employed  the  same  drapery-man  as  Hud- 
son. There  is,  however,  in  the  Scottish  Nat- 


No.  1. 


-PORTRAIT  OF  HELENE  FOURMENT,  THE  ARTIST'S  SECOND 
BY    P.    P.    RUBENS    :    FROM   THE  HERMITAGE  COLLECTION 
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No.    II.— PORTRAIT    OF    LADY  OXENDEN,  THE  WIFE  OF  THE  SIXTH  BARONET, 
N£E   MARGARET  CHUDLEIGH    :    FROM   THE    PAINTING    BY    THOMAS    HUDSON 


ional  Gallery  in  Edinburgh,  Ramsay's  pencil 
study  for  this  Mrs.  Madan  portrait,  which  is 
primarily  a  study  of  costume  and  pose  (No. 
v) ;  also  in  Edinburgh  are  seven  or  eight  other 
sketches,  in  pencil  or  chalk,  all  studies  for 
costume,  accessories  and  pose  similar  to  the 
Mrs.  Madan,  which  make  it  apparent  that 
Ramsay,  at  any  rate  at  this  period,  did  not 
employ  a  man  to  design  the  draperies  (though 
he  may  have  employed  one  to  execute  them). 
An  approximate  date  to  this  group  of  draw- 
ings is  given  by  the  dates  1746  on  the  Mrs. 
Madan  canvas,  and  1 749  on  MacArdell's  en- 
graving of  the  portrait  of  Lady  Seaforth,  the 
study  for  which  is  among  those  at  Edinburgh. 
Ramsay  was  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with 
Hudson ;  in  1 749  they  acted  as  co-executors  of 
the  will  of  Joseph Vanacken (or van Haecken), 
who  was  employed  by  Hudson  and  other  por- 


trait-painters to  paint  their  costumes 
and  accessories.  We  know,  from  the 
evidence  of  Hogarth  and  Vertue, 
how  wide  was  Vanacken's  repute 
among  the  portrait-painters  and  to 
how  great  an  extent  they  depended 
on  his  help. 

Leaving  aside,  for  the  moment, 
the  question  of  the  identity  of  this 
drapery-man  who  was  so  attached  to 
Rubens,  let  us  see  for  whom  he  ap- 
pears to  have  worked.  The  costume 
appears  frequently  in  Hudson  and 
Ramsay,  and  in  addition  it  is  seen  in 
portraits  by  Jeremiah  Davison,  John 
Vanderbank  and  J.  Page  (all  authen- 
ticated by  contemporary  engravings) , 
by  T.  Bardwell  (two  signed  examples) , 
Joseph  Wright  of  Derby  and  John 
Robinson.  The  earliest  would  seem 
to  be  a  portrait,  at  Melton  Constable, 
of  Mrs.  Delaval  attributed  to  Hud- 
son; the  portrait  is  not  dated,  but 
she  is  quite  a  young  woman,  and  in 
another  portrait,  by  Vanderbank, 
she  is  seen  at  about  the  same  age 
with  the  date  1 725 ;  the  Hudson  por- 
trait is  probably  not  later  than  1730. 
The  latest  is  probably  the  signed  and 
dated  portrait  by  T.  Bardwell,  1 764, 
of  Susannah,  Lady  Ward  (for  both 
these  portraits  see  Duleep  Singh, 
Portraits  in  Norfolk  Houses,  II,  pp.  40  and  272). 
The  following  other  portraits  in  the  'An- 
caster'  or  the  'Madan'  versions  of  the  Rubens 
dress  are  also  either  dated  or  approximately 
datable:  Joseph  Wright,  Mrs.  Carver,  c.  1757 
(No.  vi) ;  John  Vanderbank,  Lady  Hales  and 
Mrs.  Paulett,  both  before  1739,  the  year  of  the 
artist's  death;  Jeremiah  Davison,  Duchess  of 
Montagu,  174.1   (No.  vii),  Lady  Susan  Paulett, 

1 745,  and  Lady  Christian  Moray,  1 745  or  earlier ; 
J.  Robinson,  Hester  Lyttelton,  before  1745,  the 
year  of  the  artist's  death  ;  Allan  Ramsay, 
Mrs.  Bate,  1 745,  an  Unknown  Lady,  1 745  (Chris- 
tie's, April  5th,  1935)  (No.  viii),  Mrs.  Madan, 

1746,  Lady  Seaforth,  1749;  T.  Bardwell,  Miss 
Molesworih,  1753;  T.  Hudson,  Margaret  Lady 
Oxenden,  c.  1755  and  the  Duchess  of  Anc aster, 
1757,  which  together  form  an  imposing  list. 

In  addition,  the  following  undated  por- 
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No.  III.— MARY,   DITHKSS  <  >1-   AN(  \ST1-K.    1  ROM    I  111     I  NGRAVING 
IN  MEZZOTINT   BY  JAMES  Ma<AKDELL,    AITI  R     fHOMAS  HUDSON 


traits  show  the  Rubens  dress :  T.  Hudson,  Mrs. 
Harvey,  Miss  Hudson,  Elizabeth  Lady  Oxenden; 
J.  Page,  Miss  Murray ;  T.  Bardwell,  Mrs.  John 
Bedingfield;  attributed  to  Allen  Ramsay,  Lady 
de  Haviland;  attributed  to  Hudson,  Mrs. 
Crisp  Molyneux;  attributed  to  J.  Davison,  an 
Unknown  Lady  (sold  at  Robinson  &  Fisher's  in 
1924)  and  a  drawing  of  an  Unknown  Lady  in 
the  Irish  National  Portrait  Gallery;  unattri- 
buted,  Lady  Abdy  (sold  at  Sotheby's  in  1935) 
(No.  ix)  and  Miss  Montgomerie  of  Chippenham 
(sold  at  Christie's  in  1935). This  drapery-man, 
whoever  he  was,  is  thus  seen  working  be- 
tween about  1730  and  the  early  1760's,  and 
either  actually  working  for,  or  being  imitated 
by,  Hudson,  Ramsay,  Davison,  Bardwell, 
Vanderbank,  Joseph  Wright,  John  Robin- 
son, J.  Page,  Winstanley,  Isaac  Whood  and, 
possibly  others  in  addition. 

We  know  that  a  close  friendship  existed 
between  Hudson  and  Allan  Ramsay,  and, 
since    they    both    acted     as     executors     of 


Vanacken's  will,  we  may  assume  that  this 
close  friendship  included  Vanacken  also, 
especially  since  they  both  painted  Vanacken's 
portrait  (see  Chaloner  Smith,  I,  43^,  and 
Whitley,  Art  in  England,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  4). 
Jeremiah  Davison  also,  according  to  George 
Vertue,  was  a  member  of  the  same  clique; 
Vertue,  talking  of  Davison,  says:  '.  .  .  be- 
sides the  help  or  assistance  of  Van  Achen,  the 
draperies  and  postures  painter,  who  assisted 
him  in  many  of  his  works'  (Walpole  Society: 
Vertue,  III,  129).  Joseph  Wright  is  a  late- 
comer to  the  clique,  being  apprenticed  to 
Hudson  in  1 75 1 ;  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Carver 
exactly  resembles  Hudson's  Duchess  of  An- 
caster  in  every  detail  but  the  actual  face. 
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No.  IV.— PORTRAIT  OF  ELIZABETH,  DAUGHTER  OF  EDWARD  I  )l  Mil 
WIFE  OF  SIR  GEORGE  OXENDEN,   PAINTED  BY  THOMAS  HUDSON 
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No.   \'.— SIRS.  MADAM,  A   STUDY   FOR    HIS   PORTRAIT    IN  OILS,    BY 
ALLAN    RAMSAY    :    IN    THE    NATIONAL   GALLERY    OF   SCOTLAND 


No.  VI.— MRS.  CARVER,  K£E  ANN  GRIFFITH,  FROM  THE  PORTRAIT 
PAINTED    ABOUT     1757,    CATALOGUED    AS    BY    JOSEPH    WRIGHT 


John  Robinson,  painter  of  the  portrait  of 
Hester  Lyttelton,  was,  according  to  Redgrave 
a  pupil  of  Vanderbank,  who,  Vertue  tells  us, 
employed  Vanacken  as  drapery-painter,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  dressing  his  sitters  in  a 
'Vandyck'  costume.  This  reference  to  a 
'Vandyck'  costume  links  us  at  once  with  the 
'Rubens'  costume,  for  at  that  period  the 
portrait  of  Helene  Fourment  was  attributed 
to  Vandyck;  it  was  as  such  that  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  bought  it,  that  Horace  Walpole 
described  it  in  Aedes  Walpolianae  and  that  Mac- 
Ardell  engraved  it.  Robinson,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  noted  for  his  use  of  this  dress,  and 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Vanderbank;  Vanderbank 
employed  Vanacken  and  used  the  Rubens 
dress ;  thus  we  have  a  series  of  links  which 
would  seem  to  connect  this  costume  and  those 
who  used  it  directly  with  Joseph  Vanacken. 

Vanacken  died  in  1749,  and  Vertue 
(Walpole  Society:  Vertue,  III,  150-1)  tells  us 
that  he  was  aged  about  50,  and  had  been 
in  England  thirty  years  or  more;  born  in 
Antwerp,  he  must  have  become  familiar  in 
his  youth  with  the  work  of  Rubens,  but  we 
cannot  say  whether  he  saw  the  Helene  Four- 
ment portrait  there  or  after  it  had  found  its 
way  to  England,  for  it  is  not  known  at  what 
date  the  picture  was  acquired  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  Vanacken  was  by  far  the  most  wide- 
ly-employed drapery-man  of  his  day,  and  we 
know  that  both  Hudson  and  Ramsay  em- 
ployed him.  After  Vanacken's  death  his 
younger  brother  Alexander,  who  had  long 
worked  with  him,  succeeded  to  his  practice 
and  was  engaged  by  Hudson  after  Joseph's 
death  (Vertue).  It  is,  however,  evident  from 
the  drawings  at  Edinburgh  that  Allan  Ram- 
say, for  some  years  before  1749,  was  applying 
this  'Vanacken-Rubens'  formula  himself. 
Did  he  use  as  his  model  studies  made  for  him 
by  Vanacken,  or  a  copy  by  himself  of  a  Van- 
acken picture,  or  an  engraving  of  the  original 
Rubens  ?    We   cannot    tell    with   certainty. 

If  Vanacken  be  the  originator  of  this  cos- 
tume for  fashionable  portraits,  and  if  Ramsay 
not  only  employed  him  for  draperies  but 
actually  copied  his  arrangement,  it  suggests 
that  Ramsay's  connexion  with  London  in  the 
1740's  was  closer  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Thieme-Becker,  following  the   Dictionary  of 
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National  Biography,  states  that  on  leaving 
Italy  in  1 738  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  where 
he  worked  till  1756;  but  his  intimacy  with 
Hudson  and  Vanacken,  suggested  by  the 
latter's  will,  makes  it  evident  that  while  his 
headquarters  from  1738  to  1756  may  have 
been  Edinburgh,  he  was  in  fact  constantly  in 
London.  Mr.  Whitley  even  suggests  that  his 
home  was  in  London  and  that  he  visited 
Edinburgh  only  upon  occasion  {Artists  and 
their  Friends,  I,  56). 

Returning  to  Joseph  Vanacken,  we  are  told 
by  Vertue  that  John  Robinson  on  his  arrival 
in  London  tried  to  secure  the  services  of  this 
eminent  drapery-man,  but  that  a  group  of 
rivals  threatened  that  if  Vanacken  worked  for 
the  new-comer  they  themselves  would  cease 
to  employ  him;  but  it  looks  very  much  as 
if  Vanacken  defied  the  threat. 

Thus  it  appears  extremely  probable  that 
portraits  showing  this  dress  are  not  so  much 
the  work  of  Hudson,  or  Ramsay  or  Davison 
as  the  work,  all  except  the  face,  of  either 
Joseph  or,  after  1749,  Alexander  Vanacken. 
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No.  I.— TEA  CUP  PAINTED  BY  JOCKEY  HILL  DESCRIBED  IN  PAT- 
TERN   BOOK   AS   'NO.  459    :    LANDSKIP   IN    COLOURS    BY    HILL' 


TO  students  of  English  ceramics  the 
name  of 'Jockey'  Hill  is  associated  with 
much  controversy  and  many  eccentrici- 
ties. My  readers  will  remember  that  my  study 
of  the  original  pattern  books  at  Derby,  sup- 
plemented by  access  to  the  George  Mellor 
papers,  enabled  me  to  date  the  earlier  pat- 
terns to  the  nearest  year,  I  am  satisfied  after 
these  researches  that  Jockey  first  made  his 
appearance  at  the  factory  about  the  year 
1794  and  left  again  either  in  the  year  1799 
or  1800.  We  shall  find  as  we  proceed  that  the 
other  dated  details  of  his  life  fit  in  with  this 
assumption  in  a  really  remarkable  manner. 
In  the  first  place,  his  Christian  name  was 
Thomas.  To  discover  this  took  considerable 
time,  as  I  had  first  to  establish  those  of  the 
two  other  Hills  employed  at  the  Derby  fac- 
tory at  this  particular  time.  That  labour 
completed,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  identify 
the  following  entries  from  St.  Alkmund's 
church  registers: 

May      17,     1796.    baptised     Esther,    daughter    of 
Thomas  and  Dorothy  Hill. 


No.    II.— SAUCER   BELONGING  TO  SAME  SET  AS    CUP   IN   NO.    I 
PAINTED  WITH  A  LANDSCAPE  BY  JOCKEY  HILL  :   CIRCA    1798 


September    29,    1799.  baptised  James,  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Dorothy  Hill. 

He  was  born  some  time  in  the  year  1753, 
possibly  in  Warwickshire,  and  he  may  also 
have  been  married  there,  as  Haslem  in  his 
book,  The  Old  Derby  China  Factory,  states 
(page  68)  that  this  was  his  native  county,  but 
I  have  as  yet  found  no  substantial  proof  of 
this,  and  certainly  there  is  no  record  at  the 
Birmingham  library,  where,  if  anywhere,  one 
would  expect  to  find  it.  His  father  was  the 
portrait  and  landscape  painter,  Thomas  Hill, 
who  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  between 
the  years  1800  and  1803.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  obtained  his  first  insight  into  painting 
from  his  father's  rather  indefinite  landscapes, 
produced  for  the  Battersea  enamel  factory, 
during  the  years  1753-56. 

When  young  Hill  reached  his  twenty-sixth 
year  he  began  working  for  Mr.  Wm.  Dues- 
bury,  at  the  Chelsea  china  factory.  There  he 
stayed  under  the  influence  of  Paul  Sandby 
and  the  direction  of  Zachariah  Boreman  for 
five  years  (till  1784),  when  the  factory  and 
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hands  were  moved  to  Derby.  Why  Jockey  did 
not  accompany  them  is  not  clear,  but  I  believe 
that  he  was  always  an  independent  man,  and 
he  probably  thought  that  he  might  be  more 
successful  on  his  own.  At  all  events  we  find 
him  at  work  until  the  year  1789  'In  or  near 
Swan  Walk.'  Thence  he  moved  to  Bell  Walk, 
Little  Chelsea,  and  in  1793  to  Chapel  Row, 
moving  for  the  first  two  Quarters  of  1 794  to 
Little  George  Street.  After  that  date  he  is 
missing  from  the  Chelsea  rate-books,  but  ap- 
pears for  his  first  pattern  at  Derby  in  1795. 

Actually,  Jockey  had  received  a  letter  di- 
rect from  William  Duesbury  asking  him  to 
come  to  Derby  immediately,  to  take  the 
place  of  Zachariah  Boreman,  who  had  just 
left,  as  first  landscape  painter.  He  was  not 
offered  the  position  of 'Foreman  Painter'  be- 
cause, though  an  excellent  man  at  his  own 
type  of  painting,  he  was  not  such  a  reliable 
and  outstanding  figure  as  his  predecessor, 
and  would  consequently  not  have  com- 
manded the  respect  among  his  fellow-work- 
ers that  the  position  demanded. 

Jockey  had,  however,  a  great  friend  in  Mr. 
Horsley,  a  farmer,  who  lived  at  Pie  Bridge 
close  to  Derby,  to  whom  he  wrote  asking 
whether  he  might  reside  with  him  during  the 
period  of  his  employment  at  the  china  fac- 
tory. Receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  he 
wrote  to  Duesbury  accepting,  subject  to  being 
allowed  to  live  out.  Owing  to  these  circum- 
stances, and  because  he  was  obliged  to  ride 
daily  on  his  pony  Bob  into  Derby  for  his 
work,  he  was  nicknamed  'Jockey.'  The  word- 
ing of  his  agreement  is  typical  of  his  Employ- 
er's sagacity.  'To  be  employed  in  the  paint- 
ing of  Landskips  at  the  rate  of  i\  gns  per 
week  of  not  less  than  fifty-four  hours,  or  seven 
shillings  per  day,  and  over-hours  at  1/6  per 
hour.'  There  is  also  a  note  that  these  terms 
were  subject  to  reconsideration  by  either 
party  at  the  end  of  each  six  months. 

I  quote  this  from  a  series  of  pencil  notes 
which  were  included  in  a  purchase  I  recently 
made  of  the  original  manuscript  of 'A  Chron- 
ograph of  the  Bow,  Chelsea,  and  Derby  Por- 
celain Manufactories'  published  by  Mr. 
Tiffin  in  1875.  These  notes  are  not  all  in  one 
hand,  though  no  authority  is  quoted  for  the 
various   statements,   but  they   are  probably 
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No. Ill       ANOTHER  CUP  FROM   III!    SI   I   DESCRIBED  AS  PATH  UN 
459  :  PAINTED  ISY  JCX  Kl  \    HII.I       I  HE  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 


accurate  enough,  and  from  them  it  appears 
that  Hill's  rate  of  wage  was  as  high  almost  as 
that  received  by  Boreman  after  thirty-six  con- 
secutive years  of  employment. 

It  is  a  truly  extraordinary  thing  that  Hill's 
work  on  Derby  china  has  been  so  widely  mis- 
represented, because,  since  Mr.  Haslem's 
death  in  1884,  there  has  been  at  the  Derby 


V      [V   -PLAQUE  IN  THE  DERBY  MUSEUM  WITH  A  RIVER  SCENE 
BY   JOCKEY   HILL    :    PAINTED   FOR    HIS    FRIEND    MR.    HORSLEY 
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Museum,  a  tea  service,  No.  459,  certified  as 
his  by  the  pattern  books.  One  has  only  to 
glance  at  this  service  to  realize  immediately 
that  he  had  been  an  apprentice  to  Boreman, 
and  that  when  he  came  to  Derby  it  was  with 
the  idea  that  he  should  produce  work  as  like 
as  possible  to  the  former's  landscapes.  Very 
well  and  thoroughly  did  he  carry  out  this 
task.  'His  actual  patterns  are  few  and  are  as 
follows : 

No.  262  from  the  Plate  pattern  book — c.  1799. 
'Dessert  Plate  with  scalloped  edge,  having  a 
\"  mazarine  blue  band  near  the  edge,  the  band 
scalloped  both  sides,  and  having  a  succession  of 
oval  designs  in  gold,  with  intervening  spaces 
covered  by  a  diapher  of  stars  and  spots  in  gold 
and  enamel.  The  centre  panel  is  enclosed  with 
blue  and  gold  lines  and  geometrical  gold  border — 
Lettered:  Coloured  landskips  by  Hill  4^".' 

No.  269  from  the  Plate  pattern  book — c.  1 799. 
'No  sketch  to  this  number  but  Lettered :  Same  as 
262  only  done  smaller. ' 

No.  413A  from  the  Cup  and  Saucer  book — c.  1795. 
'Tea  cup  with  gold  border  on  white  band  at  top 
and  bottom,  Lettered:  Coloured  Landskip  by  Hill.' 
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No.  V.— SHEET  I-'KOM  THE  PATTERN  BOOK  AT  DERBY  SHOWING 
ORIGINAL    DRAWINGS    WITH    DESCRIPTIVE   NOTES    BY    HILL 


No.  413B  from  the  Cup  and  Saucer  book — c.  1795. 
'Same  description — Lettered:  Landskip  painted 
with  1365  by  Hill.' 

No.  459  from  the  Cup  and  Saucer  book — c.  1798. 
'Tea  cup  with  yellow  ground  and  white  and  gold 
border  at  top,  with  oval  panel  opposite  handle — 
Lettered  :  Landskip  in  colours  by  Hill  rather 
betf  than  2\"  by  rather  than  if"  saucer  2\".' 

Besides  these  patterns,  a  few  Plaques 
painted  by  him  for  his  friends  have  survived, 
notably  one  at  the  Derby  Museum,  for  Mr. 
Horsley,  which  was  purchased  by  Haslem, 
when  Manager  of  the  factory,  and  given  by 
him  to  the  museum  just  before  his  death  in 
1884,  and  a  companion-piece,  painted  for  a 
Mr.  Woolley,  of  Derby,  which  continued  in 
the  possession  of  the  family,  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  James  Woolley  in  191 3,  when  it  was 
purchased  at  the  sale  of  his  effects  by  a  Mr. 
Newman,  of  Oundle,  Huntingdonshire,  to 
whom  it  still  belongs  *  (Nos.  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v). 

If  we  examine  one  of  these  tea  cups  and 
saucers  from  the  Derby  Museum  which  was 
certainly  dated  with  an  error  of  one  year 
either  before  or  after  1 798,  we  shall  notice  at 
once  the  great  similarity  to  the  work  of  Bore- 
man,  the  brightly  coloured  little  figures  in 
the  foreground,  the  rivers,  trees  and  lay  out; 
but  if  we  compare  the  two  palettes  we  can 
never  make  a  mistake  between  the  two 
artists'  work.  Jockey  has  wonderful  splashes 
of  light  yellows,  greens  and  russet  browns, 
which  are  particularly  reminiscent  of  the 
limestone  valleys  of  Derbyshire,  and,  though 
he  washes  in  his  backgrounds  with  some 
neutral  colour,  he  never  stipples  over  the 
leaves  and  foliage,  but  dentillates  them  with 
sharp  minute  elongated  brushed  lines.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  in  his  clumps  of  bushes  you 
may  find  a  small  indication  of  'dotting'  with 
the  point  of  the  brush,  but  almost  invariably 
you  will  find  him  breaking  out  somewhere  or 
other  into  his  more  usual  methods  of  accentu- 
ation, as  though  he  had  suddenly  become 
bored  with  trying  to  copy  Boreman's  methods 
and  must  let  his  own  individuality  have  its 
proper  outlet,  and  always  to  good  effect. 

There  are  two  other  distinctive  features  in 
his  work:  he  loved  to  paint  into  his  scenes  a 

*  Hutton,    Son    &    Horrox — Leeds — -No.    191 — £2    15s. — 
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few  yokels  resting  by  the  wayside, 
and  whenever  he  painted  a  small 
running  stream,  he  always  added 
'  stepping  stones'  and  'rapids,'  if 
he  found  any  opportunity  to  do 
so.  Compare  the  illustrations  to 
this  article  with  Nos.  iv,  v,  vi,  xi, 
xv,  illustrating  the  Life  of  Zacha- 
riah  Boreman  in  The  Connois- 
seur for  January  1934. 

No.  iv  in  the  present  issue  shows 
the  Plaque  mentioned  above  as 
having  been  painted  for  Mr.  Hors- 
ley.  It  constituted  Lot  135  at  the 
sale  of  that  gentleman's  effects  on 
July  17th,  1 87 1,  and  fetched  30s. 

It  represents  the  footpath  lead- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Derwent,  between  Darley  Abbey 
and  Derby,  and  the  scene  is  easily 
recognizable  even  to-day.  The 
tower  of  All  Saints'  appears  in  the  distance, 
and  a  typical  yokel  resting  with  his  dog  close 
to  the  footpath.  This  type  of  landscape  was  very 
dear  to  Jockey,  and  a  large  proportion  of  his 
work  depicts  Darley  Abbey  and  Darley  Dale. 

Of  Hill's  dessert  services  I  possessed  at  one 
time  five  specimens  from  pattern  269,  one  of 
which,  entitled  Near  Breadsall,  I  presented  to 
the  Derby  Museum,  and  another,  a  View  on  the 
River  Manifold,  to  my  friend  Mr.  Larcombe, 
lately  part-proprietor  and  mana- 
ger of  the  Old  Derby  China 
Works.  Others  are  illustrated  here 
in  Nos.  vi  and  vii.  Of  these,  No.  vii 
was  composed  after  a  print  in  Mid- 
diman's  Select  Views  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. No.  vi,  entitled  Ulleswater,  has 
all  the  typical  light  green  and  rus- 
set brown  splashes,  and  the  figures 
fishing  are  taken  direct  from  an- 
otherprintinthesame  book,  show- 
ing that  the  volume  was  wellknown 
among  the  landscape  painters  at 
the  factory.  There  are  in  all  fifty- 
three  engravings  dated  between 
1784  and  1 81 3,  and  I  know  of 
twenty-two  reproductions  on 
Derby  china  from  different  views 
in  this  book,  some  being  exact  cop- 
ies. Mr.  Hurlbutt  possesses  three 
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No    \l       'ULLESWATER'  PAINTED  ON    \    I  'I  ^SERT  SERVICE  BY  JOCKEY  HILL  AND 
ADAPTED    I  KoM    MlhhIM  \V>    SELECT    VIEWS    OF    GREAT   BRITAIN'— SEE   BELOW 


excellent  examples.  I  have  as  yet  only  found 
the  work  of  John  and  RobertBrewer,  of  George 
Robertson  and  Jockey  Hill,  inspired  by  these 
views,  but  no  doubt  the  work  of  others  was 
similarly  indebted.  In  my  next  article  I  shall 
illustrate  a  plate  from  pattern  269  because 
it  resembles  one  I  possess  from  the  previous- 
ly numbered  pattern  268.  It  has  long  been 
attributed  to  Cuthbert  Lawson,  and  this  I 
shall  demonstrate  to  be  a  sheer  impossibility. 


No.  VII        rill  SW  \  I  UK'  ENGRAVING  FROM  MIDDIMAN'S  'SELE(  T  VIEWS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN'    USED   BY   JOCKEY    HILL  AS  A  COPY   FOR  THE  ABOVE  DESSERT  SERVH  E 
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A  NOTE  ON  AMERICAN  FURNITURE    I 

IN   THE   CHIPPENDALE   STYLE 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


IT  is  regrettable  that  so  few  opportunities 
exist  in  Great  Britain  for  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  the  craftsmanship  of  the 
eighteenth-century  American  cabinet-mak- 
ers. Only  recently  this  fact  was  mentioned 
to  the  writer  when  a  friend  from  the  United 
States  suggested  that  an  exhibition  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  furniture  and  silver  should 
be  held  in  London;  and  though,  at  the  time, 
the  suggestion  was  put  forward  more  or  less 
facetiously,  it  is  none  the  less  one  to  which 
serious  consideration  might  well  be  given. 

We  of  the  present  day  are  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  the  close  relationship  which  existed  be- 
tween the  then  North  American  Colonies  and 
the  Mother  Country;  a  relationship  which, 
so  far  as  furniture  designs  are  concerned,  has 
never  been  actually  broken,  even  if  after  the 
Revolution  the  ties  were,  for  a  while,  not  so 
strong.  Further,  there  is  a  tendency  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  many  cabinet-  and  chair- 
makers  who  had  been  trained  in  London 
shops  migrated  to  the  Colonies,  particularly 


gj^^^a^^ 


during  the  period  after  the  designs  of 
Thomas  Chippendale  had  become  fashion- 
able in  the  larger  American  centres. 

There  is  a  fairly  general  impression  among 
English  students  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  United  States,  that  all  American  furni- 
ture in  the  Chippendale  style  lacks  the  fine 
proportions  and  delicate  treatment  which 
distinguish  that  made  in  the  London  work- 
shops; rather  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to 
compare  it  with  that  produced  in  the  Eng- 
lish provincial  centres.  Admittedly,  many  of 
the  American  pieces  are  of  the  more  simple 
and  robust  type  which  is  often  referred  to  in 
England  as  'country  Chippendale' ;  but  it  is 
quite  erroneous  to  suppose  that  none  of  the 
American  furniture  is  comparable  with  that 
of  the  London  makers.  In  fact,  no  few  of  the 
examples  which  are  now  in  museums  and 
private  collections  in  the  United  States  were 
for  long  regarded  as  being  of  London  origin, 
though  in  recent  years  documentary  evidence 
has  been  brought  to  light  proving  them  to 
have  been  made  in  America 
during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  and 
further  records  have  been 
discovered  which  permit  the 
definite  attribution  of  certain 
pieces  to  individual  cabinet- 
makers of  that  period. 

Early  records  show  that  the 
eighteenth -century  English 
books  of  designs  had  found 
their  way  to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia,  Boston  and  other 
cities  soon  after  they  were 
published  in  London;  also 
that  a  number  of  skilled 
craftsmen  who  had  learned 
their  trade  in  London 
migrated  to  America  during 


Nos.  I  &  II.— TWO  OF  THE  SIX  SO-CALLED 
'SAMPLE'  CHAIRS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  BEN- 
JAMIN     RANDOLPH      OF     PHILADELPHIA 
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the  third  quarter  of  the  century.  To  quote  one 
such  reference:  John  Brinner,  in  1762,  adver- 
tised himself  as  a : 

Cabinet  and  Chair  maker  from  London  at  the  Sign  of 
the  Chair  opposite  Flatten  Barrack  Hill,  in  the  Broad- 
way, New  York,  where  every  article  in  the  Cabinet 
and  Chair  making,  Carving  and  Gilding  Business  is 
enacted  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  with  the 
Utmost  Neatness  and  Punctuality.  He  carves  all  sorts 
of  Architectural,  Gothic  and  Chinese  Chimney-Pieces 
.  .  .  Gothic  and  Chinese  Chairs,  all  sorts  of  plain  or  or- 
namental Chairs,  Sofa  Beds,  Sofa  Settees,  Couch  and 
easy  Chairs,  Frames,  all  kinds  of  Field  Bedsteads,  etc. 
N.B.  He  has  brought  over  from  London  six 
Artificers,  well  skilled  in  the  above  branches. 


No.  III.— FRONT    RAIL  OF    A   WING    CHAIR    I  ARVED  WITH  THE 
RECESSED  SCALLOP  SHELL    ORNAMENT    FLANKED   BY  SPRIGS 


And  similar  notices  and  information  gained  from 
eighteenth-century  inventories  and  accounts 
prove  conclusively  that  the  furniture  in  the  Chippendale  style  made  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Colonies  was  based  upon  the  designs  in  the  Director  and  in  other  con- 
temporary books  such  as  were  published  by  Ince  &  Mayhew,  Manwaring  and  Johnson. 
Of  the  actual  work  produced  by  the  several  schools,  however,  it  is  conceded  that  the  furniture 
made  by  the  Philadelphia  cabinet-  and  chair-makers  is  more  ambitious  and  gives  evidence 
of  finer  craftsmanship  than  that  of  any  other  centre.  This  is  particularly  marked  by  certain 
forms  which  appear  in  Chippendale's  designs  being  found  only  with  Philadelphia  pieces  and 
in  the  finely  balanced  carved  ornamentation  which  distinguishes  that  school.  Both  of  these 
features  are  present  in  the  two  chairs  illustrated  here  (Nos.  i  and  ii) ;  these  chairs  which  were 
formerly  in  the  Reifsnyder  collection  are  two  of  the  six  so-called  'sample'  chairs  which,  after 
considerable  controversy,  are  now  generally  accepted  as  being  the  work  of  Benjamin  Randolph 
of  Philadelphia — the  suggestion  being  that  the  six  chairs  were  made  by  Randolph  and  shown 
in  his  shop  to  prospective  customers  as  samples  of  his  work.  One  of  this  group  was  a  wing 
chair  with  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  paw  feet,  and  an  elaborate  apron,  the  carving  of 
which,  like  the  two  chairs  illustrated,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  artistic  attributes  of  both  the 
man  who  was  responsible  for  the  design  and  the  man  who  carved 
it.  These  chairs  and  other  American  furniture,  when  the  details 
are  studied,  reveal  clearly  that  certain  elements  were  taken 
from  the  Chippendale  and  other  designs  and  adapted  to  a  more 
solid  construction  than  the  engraved  plates  in  the  books  would 
suggest.  The  same  form  of  top-rail  of  each  of  the  chairs  (Nos.  i 
and  ii)  can  be  found  in  the  Director,  also  similarly  elaborate 
splats.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  details  need  not  necessarily 
have  been  adapted  from  Chippendale's  designs,  for  other  books 
of  similar  designs  were  available  to  the  Philadelphia  craftsmen. 
There  are  constructional  features  with  American  chairs  in 
the  Chippendale  style  more  or  less  common  to  certain  sections 
of  the  United  States  which  assist  to  some  extent  in  determining 
their  origin.  The  Philadelphia  school  seem  to  have  favoured 
the  cylindrical  or  'stump'  type  of  back  support;  also  the  rails 
of  the  seat  are  noticeably  deep,  a  feature  doubtless  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  side-rails  are  quite  often  tenoned  into  the 
back  supports,  the  tenon  passing  through  and  the  end  being  ex- 
posed at  the  back,  while  pegs  are  used  to  fix  the  tenon  in  the 
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No.  IV— EXAMPLE  OF  THE  CARVED 

SHELL    APPLIED    TO     SEAT     RAIL 
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No.   V.— ANOTHER  INSTANCE  OF   THE  APPLIED    SHELL  :    ALSO 
ILLUSTRATING    THE    MORTISE    AND     TENON    CONSTRUCTION 


mortise — a  form  of  construction  that  is  found 
with  other  furniture  (see  Nos.  v  and  vi) .  Other 
characteristics  with  the  Philadelphia  chairs 
are,  a  tendency  of  the  seats  to  be  slightly 
smaller  and  the  backs  a  trifle  higher  than  the 
English  chairs. 

With  chairs  made  by  the  New  York  crafts- 
men, the  back  legs  are  found  either  square 
with  the  inner  angle  chamfered,  or  of  the 
rounded  type  with  a  slight  taper  and  a 
square  or  pad  foot.  As  a  rule,  the  seat  rails 
are  not  as  deep  as  those  of  Philadelphia, 
while  the  tenon  and  mortise  joint  seems  to 
have  been  rarely  employed.  Like  those  of  the 


Philadelphia  school,  the  chair-makers  of 
New  York  made  considerable  use  of  carved 
ornamentation,  the  knees  of  the  cabriole  legs, 
the  front  seat  rail,  the  top  rail  of  the  back  and 
not  infrequently  the  pierced  back  splat  each 
being  freely  carved.  But,  as  was  observed  by 
the  compilers  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  New  York  State  Furniture,  which 
was  held  in  1934,  'a  peculiar  stiffness  is  evi- 
dent in  the  execution  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
carved  elements  are  not  often  accommodated 
to  the  structure  they  adorn.  There  is  none  of 
the  airy  chinoiserie  and  French  rocaille  spirit 
of  Philadelphia  furniture  evident,  but  rather 
the  sobriety  of  the  forms  evolved  by  the  Eng- 
lish school.' 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  re- 
cent years  in  determining  the  provenance 
and  authenticity  of  numerous  examples  of 
American  furniture  in  the  Chippendale 
style.  Concerning  the  Philadelphia  craftsmen 
no  student  has  added  more  valuable  infor- 
mation than  that  which  Mr.  William  Mac- 
pherson  Horner,  Jr.,  has  gathered  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  indefatigable  research  and  re- 
corded in  his  recent  book  Philadelphia  Furniture, 
reviewed  in  The  Connoisseur  for  October, 
:935-  One  of  the  many  interesting  docu- 
ments quoted  by  Mr.  Horner  is  John  Fol- 
well's  handbill  advertising  his  proposed  pub- 
lication The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet-maker's 
Assistant  which,  as  the  title  implies,  was  to 
be  a  counterpart  of  Chippendale's  Director, 
though,  as  Mr.  Horner  points  out,  not  'a  re- 
print of  the  London  edition,  but  drawings  of 
distinctive  Philadelphia  patterns.  .  .  .' 

While  his  'upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Curi- 
ous Designs'  were  never  published,  Folwell, 
who  is  known  to  have  made  some  highly  im- 
portant furniture,  may  quite  well  have  been 
responsible  for  some  of  the  designs  produced 
by  other  craftsmen  in  Philadelphia.  For  when 
much  of  the  work  of  these  men  is  studied,  it 
would  seem  obvious  that  they  must  have  been 
directed  by  some  one  or  more  leaders  who, 
in  addition  to  being  skilled  in  cabinet-mak- 
ing, also  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  de- 
signing. With  only  the  engraved  plates  in  the 
various  English  books  to  guide  him,  no 
craftsman,  however  experienced  he  might  be 
at  his  trade,  could  evolve  and  adapt  such 


No.  VI.— LOW-BOY,  CABRIOLE  LEGS  :  DRAWER  CARVED  RECESSED 
SHELL     AND    FOLIATED    SCROLLS,    SMALLER    SHELL    ON    APRON 
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No.  VII.— CARVED    PEDIMENT  OF   A  WALNUT   DOUBLE  CHICS  I 
PROBABLY    MADE    BY    THOMAS    AFFLECK    OF   PHILADELPHIA 


ornamental  details  as  those  which  distin- 
guish Philadelphia  furniture  in  the  Chippen- 
dale style,  without  the  assistance  of  a  design 
previously  prepared  by  a  draughtsman. 

One  ornament  which  carries  over  from  the 
Queen  Anne  period  and  persists  in  the  Chip- 
pendale period  in  America  is  the  shell  motif. 
It  occurs  with  noticeable  frequency  either 
applied,  or  carved  into  the  surface  of  the 
wood  on  the  front  rails  of  chair  seats  and 
also  as  a  crest  on  the  top  rail  of  the  back. 
With  the  wing  chair  (No.  iii)  the  recessed 
shell  on  the  front  rail  is  flanked  by  sprigs  and 
the  shell  motif  repeated  at  the  corners  above 
the  somewhat  heavy  cabriole  legs.  In  some 
instances,  it  is  applied  irrespective  of  any 
sense  of  suitability,  as  in  the  chair  (No.  iv  | 
and  the  stool  (No.  v). 

With  dressing  tables  and  double  chests,  or 
low-boys  and  high-boys,  as  they  are  respect- 
ively more  generally  referred  to  in  America, 
the  shell  is  specially  prominent,  frequently 
being  carved  on  the  lower  centre  drawer  and 
also  on  the  apron  of  low-boys  as  in  No.  vi ; 
and  with  the  double  chest,  below  the  pedi- 
ment and  again  on  the  bottom  drawer  of  the 


No.  VIII.     PEDIMENT  WITH  PIERCED  CENTR)    ORNAMEN1    WD 
APPLIED  SCROLLS    :    PROBABLE     B\     [ONATHAN    GOSTELOW1 


N...     IX      WALNU1     BUREAU    CABINET    Willi     MOULDED     PANEL 
DOORS    AND     PLAIN     PEDIMENT      :      MADE     IN     PENNSYLVANIA 


lower  chest.  It  is  found  also  on  the  doors  and 
drawers  of  the  inner  compartments  of  secre- 
taires (No.  ix)  and  is  sometimes  applied  as  a 
pendant  ornament  to  the  moulding  at  the 
base.  The  shell  motif  was  developed  to  a  wide 
variety  of  forms,  sometimes  taking  the 
natural  shape  of  the  scallop  shell  when  it  is 
often  flanked  by  a  floral  spray  or  foliated 
scrolls  (No.  vii) ;  or  a  similar  shell  carved  in 
the  round  and  placed  immediately  below  the 
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pediment;  and  occasionally,  as  with  the  up- 
per drawer  of  the  Connecticut  chest  (No. 
x),  it  becomes  a  series  of  flutes  radiating 
from  a  centre  and  a  large  fan-like  shape  on 
the  bottom  drawer  of  the  lower  chest. 

Remarkably  ornamental  pediments  are 
found  with  the  larger  pieces  of  wall  furniture 
and  some  of  these  are  interesting  as  showing 
the  adaptation  of  forms  which  appear  in  the 
Director.  One  instance  of  this  is  illustrated 
here  (No.  viii)  which  is  the  pediment  of  a  wal- 
nut double  chest  attributed  to  Jonathan 
Gostelowe   of  Philadelphia.   Similar  scrolls, 


No.  XI.— BUREAU  BOOK<  ASE  OF  MAHOGANY  WITH  FRETTED  PEDIMENT 

though  more  ornate,  are  shown  with  the 
pediment  of  a  cabinet  in  the  Director,  the 
central  ornament  there  being  a  bust,  with  a 
smaller  bust  as  the  finial  at  each  corner;  a 
cartouche  similar  to  that  between  the  scrolls 
of  the  American  chest  appears  with  another 
design  by  Chippendale.  And  it  might  be 
noted  that  pediments  with  American  furni- 
ture are  known  where  the  craftsman  used  a 
carved  bust  as  the  central  finial,  several  ex- 
amples of  this  being  in  the  American  Wing 


No.  X.— DOUBLE  CHEST  OF  CHERRVWOOD  :  THE  FINIAL  ORNAMENTS 
ARE  BRASS  :    ATTRIBUTED  TO  AARON  CHAPIN  OF  CONNECTICUT 
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in  the  Metropolitan   Museum,   New  York. 

It  becomes  increasingly  evident,  too,  that 
the  American  eighteenth-century  cabinet- 
makers employed  fretted  forms  with  a  skill 
equal  to  that  of  their  London  contempor- 
aries. This  ornamentation  is  applied  to  the 
friezes  of  cabinets  and  like  pieces  and  occa- 
sionally to  the  frames  of  the  doors.  Fretted 
designs  were  used,  too,  with  the  pediments  of 
bookcases  (No.  xi),  and  fretted  brackets  with 
chairs  and  tables  having  straight  legs  (No. 
xiv).  And  though  examples  by  American 
craftsmen  are  rare,  a  few  tables  with  fretted 
galleries  are  known,  one  being  loaned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood  to  the 
Exhibition  of  New  York  State  Furniture,  pre- 
viously referred  to. 

It  would  be  possible  to  quote  numerous 
other  features  as  illustrating  the  excellence 
of  much  of  the  American  furniture  in  the 
Chippendale  style,  but  which  are  unknown 


No.  XIV.— SMALL  MAHOGANY  TABLE  ON  REEDED  LEGS  WITH 
FRETTED  BRACKETS  :  THE  TOP  IS  MARBLE  :  WIDTH  30  INCHES 


to  the  average  Eng- 
lish collector.  Not 
that  all  the  Ameri- 
can furniture  of  this 
type  displays  out- 
standing qualities; 
many  of  the  pieces 
as  clearly  reveal  the 
hand  of  unskilled 
craftsmen  as  the  fine 
workmanship  in  a 
very  large  number 
proves  that  the  men 
of  some  schools  of 
cabinet-makers  were 
the  peers  of  those 
working  in  the  few 
prominent  shops  in 
London. The  Amer- 
ican furniture  made 
in  the  cities  is,  as 
might  be  expected, 

superior  to  any  that  was  made  in  the  outlying 
districts,  but  this  same  difference  exists  between 
that  of  London  and  the  English  provinces. 

The  illustrations  with  this  article  are  re- 
produced from  photographs  which  have  been 
kindly  furnished  by  the  American  Art  Associ- 
ation Anderson  Galleries,  New  York. 
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EARLY    BOOKS    OF    THE    SWORD 

No.  III-ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH 

By  CHARLES  RICHARD  CAMMELL 


WE  have  denned  Fencing  as  the  art 
which  combines  offence  and  defence 
with  the  sword — with  two  swords, 
termed  'a  case  of  swords,'  or  with  sword  and 
dagger.  Our  use  of  the  word  Fencing  is  arbit- 
rary. The  sword,  as  an  offensive  weapon, 
dates  back  to  the  Bronze  Age.  There  is  no 
break  in  the  evolution  of  the  sword-duel ;  but 
the  modification  which  occurred  at  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  when  swordsmen 
began  to  defend  themselves  with  their  blades, 
is  not  only  a  convenient  landmark  from 
which  to  commence  the  history  of  Fencing, 
but  was  actually  a  development  that  consti- 
tuted the  birth  of  a  new  science  and  art  of 
single-combat  in  Europe. 

The  term  Fencing  had  been  used  in  Eng- 


No.  I.— AN  ENGLISH  GUARD  WITH  SWORD  AND  DAGGER  FROM 
PARADOXES  OF  DEFENCE  BY  GEORGE  SILVER  :  LONDON,   1599 


land  from  early  times  to  denote  the  national 
type  of  sword  and  buckler  fighting,  and 
'fencing  schools'  had  existed  for  its  teaching. 
These  schools  were,  to  quote  Egerton  Castle, 
'dangerous  dens,  most  of  them,  inviting  the 
attendance  of  the  pugnacious  and  dissolute, 
and  had  the  very  worst  reputation  from  the 
first  time  they  are  heard  of  as  regular  insti- 
tutions.' A  Royal  Edict,  dated  'The  fifth  of 
Edward  I  a.d.  1286,'  decreed  that  'whereas 
it  is  customary  for  profligates  to  learn  the  art 
of  fencing,  who  are  thereby  emboldened  to 
commit  the  most  unheard-of  villainies,  no 
such  school  shall  be  kept  in  the  city  (of  Lon- 
don) for  the  future,  upon  penalty  of  forty 
marks  for  each  offence'  (Castle).  Sword  and 
buckler  was  the  only  mode  offence  practised 
in  England  'until  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
yeare  of  Queene  Elizabeth'  (Stow:  Annals), 
what  time  the  rapier  was  introduced  from 
the  Continent,  to  the  disgust  of  those  to 
whom  insular  traditions  were  dear.  A  char- 
acter in  Henry  Porter's  comedy,  The  Two 
Angry  Women  of  Abingdon,  1599,  speaks  the 
public  mind:  'Sword  and  buckler  fight  be- 
gins to  grow  out  of  use.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  I 
shall  never  see  good  manhood  again;  if  it  be 
once  gone,  this  poking  fight  of  rapier  and 
dagger  will  come  up ;  then  a  tall  man,  that  is 
a  courageous  man,  and  a  good  sword  and 
buckler  man,  will  be  spitted  like  a  cat  or  a 
rabbit.'*  With  the  rapier  came  to  England  the 
courteous  tradition  of  fencing  and  the  liter- 
ature of  the  sword :  first,  Giacomo  di  Grassi,  his 
true  Arte  of  Defence  .  .  .  Englished  by  J.  G. 
gentleman  (London,  1594,  4-to) ;  and  secondly, 
Vincentio  Saviolo,  his  Practice  in  Two  Bookes. 
The  first  intr eating  of  the  Use  of  the  Rapier  and 
Dagger.  The  second,  of  Honor  and  honorable 
Quarrels  (London,  1595,  4 to),  both  books  with 

*  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  sword  and  buckler,  in 
the  shape  of  broadsword  and  target,  survived  until  the  epic 
griefs  and  glories  of  the  '45  swept  away  the  clans. 
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No.    II.— THE  PASS  KNOWN  AS  PASSATA   SOTTO   FROM     \    WOODCUT   ILLUSTRATING 
PALLAS    ARMATA,    THE    GENTLEMANS      IRMORIE,    PUBLISHED    IN    LONDON.   H-w 


woodcuts.  Saviolo's  work  appears  with  two 
distinct  title-pages.  Rocco,  Jeronimo  and 
Saviolo,  were  the  'Three  Italian  Teachers  of 
Offence'  whose  science  and  characters  were 
savagely  attacked  in  'A  Briefe  Note'  ap- 
pended to  the  first  printed  book  on  Fencing 
written  by  an  Englishman:  Paradoxes  of  De- 
fence by  George  Silver,  Gentleman  (London, 
1599,  8vo),  with  two  woodcuts  (see  No.  i). 
Silver's  avowed  object  was  to  prove  'the  true 
grounds  of  Fight  to  be 
in  the  short  auncient 
weapons,  and  that  the 
short  Sword  hath  ad- 
vantage of  the  long 
Sword  or  long  Rapier.' 
Of  this  book  only  nine 
copies  appear  to  be 
extant :  that  belonging 
to  Mr.  A.  H.  Corbie, 
from  whose  library  our 
illustrations  are  repro- 
duced, is  the  Britwell 
Court  copy.  Still  more 
rare  is  The  Private  School 
of  Defence  by  G.  H  (ales) . 
Gent.  (London,  1614, 
i2mo)  of  which  the 
British  Museum  copy 
may  well  be  unique. 
This  book  is  quoted  by 
Walton   in    The   Com- 


pleat  Angler.  Very  scarce,  too,  is 
Joseph  Swetnam's  Schoole  of  the 
Noble  and  Worthy  Science  of  Defence 
(London,  161 7,  410).  Of  Pallas 
Armata,  The  Gentlemans  Armorie 
(London,  1639,  i2mo),  the  Latin 
preface  to  which  is  signed  G.  A., 
there  are  only  five  copies  known, 
including  Mr.  Corbie's  (No.  ii). 
Among  the  poems  prefixed  to 
this  treatise,  appear  for  the  first 
time  those  brilliant  stanzas  by 
Richard  Lovelace,  beginning : 
'Harke  Reader,  would'st  be 
learn'd  i'  th'  Warres, — A  Cap- 
tain in  a  Gowne?'  etc. 

Crossing  the  Border  into  Scot- 
land, a  country  renowned  for 
sworders,  as  for  scholars,  and 
where  the  union  of  scholarship  and  sword- 
craft  produced  men  so  marvellous  (yet  un- 
fortunate) as  the  Admirable  Crichton  and 
the  young  Earl  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  we  meet  with  Sir 
William  Hope  of  Balcomie,  Bart.,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  A 
famous  swordsman  and  horseman,  he  was 
the  author  of  a  library  of  works  on  the  arts  of 
the  fencer  and  farrier.  Of  the   former,   The 
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No.  III.— COPPEKCUT  FROM   THE  SCOTS  FEXCIXG  MASTER  BY  SIR    WILLIAM    HOPE    OF  BALCOMIE. 
THE   FIRST  EDITION   OF  THIS  FAMOUS   BOOK  WAS  PUBLISHED   IN  EDINBURGH   IN  THE  YEAR  1687 
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Scots  Fencing  Master  was  published  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1687  (i2mo).  Of  this  rare  first  edition 
Mr.  Corbie's  copy  is  unique  in  containing, 
pasted  before  the  title,  'An  Apologiefor  thein- 
sufficiencie  of  the  Plats',  because  'They  could 
be  got  no  better  done  in  this  Kingdom,  that 
kind  of  imployment  having  so  little  in- 
couragement  that  few  or  none  almost  follow 
it.'  In  subsequent  editions,  issued  in  London 
1 69 1,  1692,  1697,  1 7 10,  with  the  same  curious 
copperplates  (see  No.  iii) ,  this  celebrated  trea- 
tise was  entitled  The  Compleat  Fencing  Master. 
Hope's  other  books  of  arms  comprise  The 
Sword-Man's  Vade-Mecum  :  or  A  Preservative 
Against  the  Surprize  of  a  Sudden  Attack  with  Sharps 
(Edinburgh,  1691,  London,  1694,  i2mo); 
The  Fencing  Master's  Advice  to  His  Scholar 
(Edinburgh,  1692,  small  8vo,  very  rare); 
A  New,  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Fencing 
(Edinburgh,  1707,  17 14,  4to,  and  London, 
1744)  with  a  large  folding  copperplate  show- 
ing sixteen  positions;  and  A  Vindication  of 
the  True  Art  of  Self-Defence,  with  a  Proposal, 
to  the  Honourable  Members  of  Parliament,  for 


No.  IV.— GUARD   WITH    BROADSWORD  :  FROM  A  COPPERPLATE    BY    SCOTIN,   DEDICATED   TO    JOHN, 
DUKE  OF  ARGYLE  :  FROM  THE  FOLIO  OF  PLATES  PRODUCED  BY  CAPTAIN  JAMES  MILLER    IN    1738 


erecting  a  Court  of  Honour  in  Great  Britain 
(Edinburgh,  1724,  London,  1729,  8vo),  with 
the  folding  plate  of  the  foregoing  work,  and 
a  frontispiece  bearing  the  badge  of  the  pro- 
posed order  Gladiatorum  Scoticorum. 

Another  famous  'Scottish  Gladiator'  was 
Donald   McBane,   whose   book,    The  Expert 
Sword-Man's   Companion:   or  the    True  Art  of 
Self-Defence.    With  An  account  of  the  Author's 
Life  and  his  Transactions  during  the  Wars  with 
France,  etc.,  appeared  in  Glasgow,  1 728  ( 1 2mo) . 
The  adventures  of  this  Caledonian  spadassin 
are  mightily  entertaining.  In  a  poetical  pro- 
logue he  vaunts  his  martial  achievements: 
'In  Sixteen  Battles  Foughten,  I  have  been, 
And  Fifty-two  great  Sieges  I  have  seen. 
Five-Score  and  Sixteen  Times  I  did  Advance, 
In  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany  and  France,'  etc. 

Returning  to  England,  we  find  the  popu- 
larity of  Fencing  unabated,  despite  the  mur- 
derous usurpation  by  the  pistol  of  the  sword's 
prerogative  as  the  duelling  arm,  which  in- 
evitably caused  the  abolition  of  the  duel. 
Notable  eighteenth-century  sword-books  are 

The  English  Fencing 
Master  by  Henry  Black- 
well*   (London,  1702, 

I7°5?  l1?>0^  4to);  The 
English  Master  of  De- 
fence by  Zach.  Wylde 
(York,  1 7 1 1 ,  8vo) ;  The 
Art  of  Fencing,  trans- 
lated from  the  French 
of  Labat  by  Andrew 
Mahon,  with  twelve 
copperplates  (Dublin, 
1734,  London,  1735, 
i2mo);  a  superb  al- 
bum of  fifteen  copper- 
plates by  Scotin  (see 
No.  iv)  produced  by 
Capt.  James  Miller, 
with  his  portrait  (Lon- 
don, 1738,  oblong 
folio) ;  A  Treatise  upon 
the  Useful  Science  of  De- 

*  The  author  of  The  Compleat 
System  of  Fencing,  published 
at  Willoughby  in  America, 
1734  (i2mo),  was  Edward 
Blackwell,  probably  a  son  of 
Henry  Blackwell. 
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fence,  etc.,  by  Capt.  John  Godfrey  (London, 
1 735  ?,  1 747,  4to) ;  Fencing  Familiarized  by  Mr. 
Olivier,  'Professor  of  Fencing,1  with  frontis- 
piece and  folding  plates  (London,  177 1-2, 
8vo),  second  edition,  with  same  frontispiece 
but  different  plates  (London,  1 780,  8vo) ; 
and  The  Army  and  Navy  Gentleman  s  Companion, 
or  a  New  and  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Fencing  by  J.  McArthur  of  the 
Royal  Navy  (London,  1 780-1,  1784,  4to),  a 
noble  volume,  containing  a  mythological 
frontispiece,  and  eight  copperplates  after 
drawings  by  the  author  (see  No.  vii). 

But  the  most  signal  event  in  English  fenc- 
ing during  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
rise  of  the  house  of  Angelo,  which  for  three 
generations  was  destined  to  dominate  the 
theory  and  practice  of  arms.  Domenico  An- 
gelo Malevolti  Tremamondo,  later  known 
simply  as  Domenick  Angelo,  was  a  native  of 
Leghorn,  who  settled  first  in  Paris,  and  then 
in  London,  where  he  became  a  celebrity.  In 
1763  he  published  in  French  his  L'Ecole  des 
Armes  (London,  oblong  folio) :  'certainly 
from  an  artist's  point  of  view  the  finest  work 
on  fencing  that  has  ever  been  produced  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Thibaust's  folio' 
(Lord  Howard  de  Walden).  A  new  edition 


with  the  original  plates  (see  No.  v),  and 
French  and  English  texts,  appeared  in  1 765 ; 
a  third  in  1767.  Another  English  version,  The 


No.    VI.— MONSIEUR   DE   ST.   GEORGE  :  MEZZOTINT  BY  W.  WARD 
AITEK   M.   BROWN     :     PUBLISHED    IX    H.   ANGELO'S   1817   FOLIO 
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School  of  Fencing,  by  the  author's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Henry  Angelo,  was  produced  in  Lon- 
don, 1787,  1799,  oblong  4to).  The  article 
Escrime  in  the  Encyclopedic  is  a  French  version 
by  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  of  the  same 
treatise.  Under  Henry 
Angelo's  direction 
were  published  Row- 
landson's  twenty-four 
coloured  plates  illus- 
trating Hungarian  and 
Highland  Broadsword 
(No.  viii),  with  which 
were  incorporated  a 
treatise  On  the  Use  of 
the  Broadsword;  Memoirs 
of  the  late  Mr.  Angela 
(by  H.  Angelo) ;  and 
the  Life  of  the  Chev.  St. 
George.  These  latter 
pieces  reappeared  in 
Henry  Angelo's  mag- 
nificent volume  A 
Treatise  on  the  Utility 
and  Advantages  of  Fen- 
cing, 1 8 1 7 ,  together 
with  the  forty -seven 
plates  from  L  Ecole  des 
Armes,  six  of  Rowland- 
son's    plates,    and     a 


mezzotint  by  W.  Ward 
after  Mather  Brown's 
portrait  of  the  great 
Mulatto  swordsman, 
the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  the  Gaudin 
of  a  former  age,  of 
whom  Henry  Angelo 
declared  that 'No  man 
ever  united  so  much 
suppleness  with  so 
much  strength  ...  his 
attacks  were  a  per- 
petual series  of  hits — 
his  parade  was  so  close 
that  it  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  touch  him' 
(see  No.  vi). 

Henry  Angelo's  Re- 
miniscences, published 
1828-30,  2  vols.,  and 
re-issued  1904,  contain  original  anecdotes  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and  wo- 
men of  his  day.  Those  of  Lord  Byron  contri- 
bute a  chronicle  of  kindness  and  courtesy,  to 
the  biography  of  that  great  man  and  poet. 


No.  VIII.— CAVALRY  SABRE    COMBAT  :  COLOURED    ENGRAVING    BY  ROWLANDSON    :     ANGELO,    1799 
THE    PARADE   SHOWN    IN    THIS  PLATE  WOULD  PROVE  ALTOGETHER  INEFFECTIVE  IN    PRACTICE 
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MASTER     HUGH     HERLAND 

CHIEF  CARPENTER  TO  KING  RICHARD  II 

By  WILLIAM  AND  JOHN  H.  HARVEY 


THE  change  in  English  life  brought 
about  by  the  Black  Death  is  symbol- 
ized in  the  rebuilt  Great  Hall  at  the 
Palace  of  Westminster.  As  built  by  William 
Rufus,  it  was  typical  of  the  sturdy  Norman 
power,  but  to  a  ruler  of  more  delicate  sensi- 
bilities, such  as  Richard  II,  it  must  have 
lacked  the  artistic  refinement  which  he  loved. 
The  initiative  in  demanding  a  new  roof 
which  could  bridge  the  whole  width  of  the 
hall  (69  ft.)  in  one  span,  must  have  come 
from  the  King  himself,  but  the  actual  design 
was  due  to  Hugh  Herland,  the  King's  Mas- 
ter-Carpenter. 

He  was  probably  born  about  1330  or  a 
little  later,  as  he  was  'verging  on  old  age'  in 
1383;  though  his  greatest  work  was  accom- 
plished ten  years  or  more  later,  and  he  was 
still  alive  in  1405,  when  he  finally  gave  up 
his  official  post.  His 
father,  William  Her- 
land, was  King's  Car- 
penter before  him,  and 
lived  with  his  wife  Ag- 
nes in  Thomas  Street. 
His  house  and  pro- 
perty stretched  down 
to  the  river,  directly 
opposite  to  the  old 
church  of  St.  Peter, 
Paul's  Wharf,  at  the 
east  side  of  Peter's  Hill. 
Hugh  was  living  there 
in  1366,  and  working 
with  his  father  at  the 
Palace  and  elsewhere. 
His  father's  principal 
work  from  1350  on- 
wards was  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's Chapel,  and 
after  1360  Hugh  had 
a  responsible  position 


under  him,  his  wages  being  6d.  or  8d.  a  day, 
while  his  father  took  is.,  the  usual  pay  for 
a  master  craftsman  at  that  time.  Meanwhile, 
Hugh  must  have  done  well,  for  in  1366  he 
was  granted  a  small  house  by  the  Palace  and 
10  marks  (£6  13s.  4d.)  a  year  for  his  long 
service,  and  two  years  later  he  was  also  given 
the  office  of  'Pesage'  of  Wools  at  Queen- 
borough,  at  that  time  a  great  port.  It  was  then 
that  he  must  have  removed  to  Upchurch, 
some  six  miles  from  Queenborough. 

His  London  work  very  likely  included  the 
carved  tester  over  Queen  Philippa's  tomb 
in  the  Abbey  (1369),  and  the  roof  of  the 
Abbot's  Hall  (1375),  as  was  suggested  by  the 
late  Professor  Lethaby  in  Westminster  Abbey 
Re-examined.  William  Herland's  death  early  in 
1375  showed  that  Hugh  had  already  reached 
the  top  of  his  craft,  for  he  was  almost  imme- 
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diately  promoted  to  the 
same  position  of  'Disposer 
of  the  King's  Works  in  Car- 
pentry.' Two  years  later  the 
old  King,  Edward  III,  died, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his 
grandson  Richard, aged  ten. 

From  April  19th  of  the 
next  year  ( 1378) ,  Hugh  was 
Controller  of  repair  works 
at  Rochester  Castle.  These 
went  on  for  ten  years,  and 
for  some  time  he  was  in 
charge  of  work  at  Leeds 
Castle  as  well.  His  accounts 
for  the  expenditure  on  both 
castles  exist,  and  show  that 
he  was  paid  a  shilling  a  day, 
including  Sundays  and  feasts.  Rochester  Castle 
was  taken  by  the  Kentish  rebels  in  1381,  and 
curiously  that  year's  accounts  are  missing 
from  those  in  the  Record  Office.  On  March 
14th  he  was  appointed  with  Richard  Swift  to 
press  fifty  carpenters  from  the  Home  Coun- 
ties for  service  in  Brittany  with  the  Earl  of 
Buckingham.  In  1383  he  surrendered  his 
pension  as  a  master-carpenter,  and  was 
granted  in  exchange  one  of  is.  a  day  and  a 
robe  'of  the  suit  of  the  Esquires  of  the  House- 
hold,' every  year.  Early  in  1390  he  was  made 
one  of  a  commission  of  three  to  advise  on  the 
repair  of  Winchester  Castle,  the  others  being 
the  two  most  famous  masons  of  the  time, 
Henry  Yevele  and  William  Wynford;  this 
work  was  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  later  pro- 
longed. On  April  28th  of  the  next  year  his 
old  pension  of  10  marks  was  made  payable 
out  of  the  fee-farm  of  Winchester,  in  due 
reward  'for  good  service.' 

The  association  with  Winchester  and  with 
William  Wynford  is  especially  interesting, 
since  Wynford  was  also  in  the  employ  of 
Bishop  William  of  Wykeham,  as  Chief  Mason 
of  the  new  college  then  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. During  the  summer  of  1393,  Hugh 
dined  with  Bishop  William,  twice  at  Esher, 
close  by  Kingston,  and  later  at  Winchester. 
These  latter  visits  coincided  with  those  of 
Wynford  and  Simon  de  Membury,  the  Col- 
lege Clerk  of  Works,  and  on  two  occasions 
the  visit  is  within  a  day  or  two  of  Royal  in- 
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spections  of  the  work.  Hugh 
must  therefore  have  been 
consulted  on  the  carpentry 
of  the  College,  and  we  may 
attribute  to  him  the  design 
of  the  wooden  'fan-vaulting' 
of  the  Chapel,  probably  the 
earliest  in  the  country.  It 
has  been  suggested  on  slight 
evidence  that  the  fan-vault 
in  masonry  over  the  South 
bays  of  the  East  walk  of  the 
cloisters  at  Gloucester  is  to 
be  assigned  to  the  period 
1 357-1 377.  The  first  true 
fan-vault  which  can  be  dated 
with  complete  certainty  is 
that  at  Sherborne,  of  1446; 
tradition  assigns  the  Gloucester  cloisters  to 
Froucester,  Abbot  from  1395  to  141 2;  while 
the  Chronicler's  mention  of  an  unfinished 
portion  built  by  his  predecessor  Horton,  may 
refer  to  the  substructure  only,  the  idea  of 
the  'Fans'  being  derived  from  the  wooden 
vault  of  Winchester  Chapel  erected  in  1391 
93.  We  may  speculate  on  the  lost  wooden 
vault  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  on  which  both 
Herlands  worked  between  1350  and  1365;  it 
may  have  been  a  transitional  parent  of  the 
wooden  fans  of  Winchester.  (The  roof  des- 
troyed by  fire  a  century  ago  was,  of  course, 
a  much  later  flat  ceiling.) 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  master- 
mind which  created  the  great  roof  at  West- 
minster had  a  part  also  in  the  invention  of 
fan-tracery,  England's  contribution  to  vault- 
ing science.  And  unlike  most  of  its  masonry 
successors,  Hugh's  vault  derives  much  of  its 
beauty  from  his  ingenious  method  of  over- 
coming the  difference  between  the  width 
and  span  of  each  bay;  this  contrivance, 
easily  possible  in  wood,  consists  in  the  top  of 
each  fan  being  an  oblique  section  adroitly 
shaped  to  show  a  pointed  arch  on  plan. 

In  the  East  window  of  the  Chapel,  a  care- 
ful copy  of  the  original  glass,  are  several 
small  portrait  figures,  including  that  of  King 
Richard  and  a  group  of  William  Wynford, 
Simon  de  Membery,  and  the  'Carpenter.' 
This  window  was  glazed  during  1393,  and 
the  accounts  make  no  mention  of  another 
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carpenter  until  1397;  the  portrait  must 
therefore  have  been  of  Hugh  Herland,  who 
was  not  merely  consulted  by  the  Bishop,  but 
was  the  Carpenter  of  England. 

Among  the  seventy  original  scholars  of 
Winchester  was  William  Herland  of  King- 
ston-on-Thames; possibly  Hugh's  son.  In 
the  summer  of  1391,  Hugh  Herland  and  his 
wife  Joan  completed  the  purchase  of  a  pro- 
perty at  Kingston-on-Thames  from  Philippa, 
daughter  of  William  Voirdyre.  His  official 
appointment  to  his  last  and  greatest  work 
was  on  January  2 1  st,  1 394,  when  he  was  made 
Controller  of  the  Works  to  John  Godmeston, 
Clerk,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  general 
direction  of  the  rebuilding.  The  new  roof  of 
Westminster  Hall  and  the  other  necessary 
works  lasted  until  1400,  but  the  structure  of 
the  roof  was  finished  in  1397;  apparently 
in  recognition  of  his  achievement,  Herland 
was  granted  a  new  pension  of  £18  5s.  a 
year,  being  named  as  'the  King's  Esquire, 
Chief  Carpenter  and  Controller  and  Surveyor 
of  the  Works  within  the  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  Tower  of  London,  and  elsewhere.' 
This  post  of  Surveyor  of  the  Royal  Works  was 
occupied  three  centuries  later  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren;  that  Hugh  Herland  held  it 
shows  clearly  his  importance  as  a  respon- 
sible architect,  as  well  as  a  master  of  his  craft. 

In  the  autumn  of  1397  he  was  also  given 
'all  the  croppings  and  coppices  .  .  .  which  lie 
cut  and  remaining  over  in  a  wood  near 
Kyngeston  upon  Thames,'  from  the  trees  and 
timber  provided  for  the  Hall. 

As  Keeper  of  the  King's  Works  of  Car- 
pentry, Hugh  was  regranted  the  'little  house 
lying  in  the  Outer  Ward  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,'  for  keeping  his  tools  and 
models,  and  we  can  picture  his  design  for  a 
great  arched  roof  slowly  taking  form  in  these 
models,  and  imagine  frequent  visits  of  King 
Richard  himself.  Herland  probably  knew 
something  of  Chaucer,  too,  who  had  been 
Clerk  of  the  Wrorks  at  the  Royal  Palaces  from 
1389  to  1 39 1 ;  they  were  nearly  of  an  age,  and 
Chaucer's  youth  also  was  spent  in  Thomas 
Street.  It  is  sad  that  Chaucer's  Carpenter's 
Tale  was  never  told. 

In  August  of  1398  Hugh  was  appointed 
with  others  to  take  labour  for  constructing  a 


new  harbour  at  Great  Yarmouth.  A  year 
later  came  the  downfall  of  Richard  II,  but 
the  new  King,  Henry  IV,  confirmed  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  at  the  Hall,  and  also 
Herland's  three  pensions,  amounting  to  a 
yearly  total  of  £43  3s.  4c!.  Judging  by  the 
rates  of  wages  for  craftsmen  at  that  time, 
present-day  values  of  money  are  only  one- 
twentieth  as  great.  So  Hugh's  official  income 
at  the  height  of  his  career  was  perhaps 
equivalent  to  £800  or  £900  to-day.  His  work 
for  William  of  Wykeham,  though  under- 
taken in  addition  to  his  duties  as  a  King's 
Carpenter,  must  have  been  well  paid  for. 
That  he  was  free  to  work  on  several  jobs  at 
once  is  a  remarkable  parallel  to  modern 
practice,  while  his  complete  separation  from 
the  'contractor's'  side  of  building  matters  is 
shown  by  his  frequent  appointments  as  Con- 
troller of  expenditure.  In  November,   1400, 
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he  was  named  on  a  commission  of  three  to 
enquire  into  the  tolls  and  repair  of  the  bridge 
at  Kingston.  Trustees  had  been  appointed 
by  Richard  II  to  take  tolls  on  merchandise 
passing  the  bridge  to  raise  money  for  its  re- 
pair. These  toll-keepers  had  'misappropri- 
ated trust-funds,'  and  Herland,  as  a  King- 
ston resident,  together  with  William  Loveney 
and  Richard  Kays,  'serjeant-at-arms,'  was  to 
collect  these  funds  and  to  undertake  the 
necessary  repairs.  No  more  is  heard  of  him 
until  January  of  1405,  when  his  office  of 
'Chief  Carpenter,  Disposer  and  Surveyor  of 
the  King's  Works'  was  surrendered,  and 
granted  to  William  Toutmond,  who  also 
lived  at  Kingston,  and  was  in  all  probability 
Hugh  Herland's  pupil. 

One  likes  to  think  of  his  final  years  bright- 
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ened  by  an  occasional  visit  to  the  Great  Hall 
he  had  designed,  as  were  Christopher  Wren's 
three  hundred  years  later  by  a  yearly  visit  to 
St.  Paul's.  More  fortunate  than  Wren,  he  was 
not  deprived  of  his  position  by  political  ras- 
cality, so  frequently  the  fate  of  men  of  genius. 
Carpentry  was  in  Hugh  Herland's  blood; 
his  father  before  him  was  Chief  Carpenter  to 
the  King,  and  his  contemporary  namesake, 
Michael  Herland,  perhaps  a  brother,  was  a 
city  carpenter  too.  The  surname  is  a  rare  one, 
and  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  East 
Anglia.  The  pre-eminence  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  in  the  timber  construction  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages  is  thus  of  interest.  William  Her- 
land was  perhaps  from  the  Eastern  Counties, 
and  in  Hugh's  portrait  at  Winchester  we  see 
a  man  with  the  broad  cheek-bones  still 
typical  of  the  East  Coast.  Last  of  the  family 
to  claim  our  attention,  is  Thomas  Herland, 
of  Kingston-on-Thames,  whose  name  ap- 
pears in  the  Close  Roll  of  141 9;  like  the 
younger  William,  he  may  well  have  been  a 
son  of  England's  greatest  carpenter. 

Note  on  sources.  The  following  are  the  principal 
authorities  for  the  facts  of  Herland's  life:  Calendars 
of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls;  Controller's  Accounts 
for  work  at  Rochester  and  Leeds  Castles  (Public 
Record  Office);  Controller's  Accounts,  etc.,  for 
work  at  Westminster  Hall  (P.R.O.  and  British 
Museum) ;  Household  Account  Roll  of  Bishop 
William  of  Wykeham  for  part  of  1393  (Winchester 
College :  the  discovery  of  this  noteworthy  evidence 
of  Herland's  association  with  Wykeham  is  due  to 
the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Herbert  Chitty).  For 
William  Herland,  snr.,  Will  in  Sharpe's  Calendar 
of  London  Wills;  William  Herland,  jnr.,  Register 
of  Winchester  Scholars;  Michael  Herland,  Calen- 
dar of  Letter-book  'H,'  City  of  London;  William 
Toutmond,  Miscellaneous  deeds  of  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  Nos.  187  and  218. 

Assistance  has  also  been  derived  from  the  late 
Professor  Lethaby's  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  King's 
Craftsmen  and  Westminster  Abbey  Re-examined  and  from 
the  late  Sir  Frank  Baines's  Westminster  Hall,  Report 
to  the  First  Commissioner  of  H.M.  Works.  The  best 
account  of  the  windows  of  Winchester  College 
Chapel  is  in  Old  Glass  of  Winchester,  by  the  late  J. 
D.  le  Couteur. 

Thanks  are  due  to  all  those  who  have  given 
their  kind  help  and  have  answered  many  points 
raised  in  correspondence. 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  CORNER  CUPBOARD 


A: 


unusually  fine  corner  cupboard  of  New  Eng- 
land origin,  c.  1 750,  here  illustrated,  was  shown 
in  the  American  furniture  section  of  the  decora- 
tive arts  exhibition  held  at  the  Whitelaw  Reid  country 
house,  Ophir  Hall,  last  month.  It  was  included  among 
the  group  of  early  American  pieces  shown  by  Gins- 
burg  &  Levy.  The  exhibition,  which  was  the  most 
distinguished  showing  of  the  decorative  arts  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  this  season,  was  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Westchester  Country  Children's  Associa- 
tion, and  was  arranged  by  the  Antique  and  Decorative 
Arts  League  in  co-operation  with  the  New  York  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of  Decorators.  Among 
those  participating  were  French  &  Co.,  Arthur  S. 
Vernay,  Frank  Partridge,  Robert  Ensko,  Roland 
Moore,  Ackermann  &  Co.,  George  J.  Alkorn  &  Co., 
Parish-Watson  &  Co.,  Lenygon  &  Morant,  Schmitt 
Brothers,  L.  Alavoine  Co.,  A.  Kimbel  &  Son,  Philip 
Suval,  Stair  and  Andrew,  Henry  V.  Weil,  J.  Winnick, 
Isabella  Barclay,  Nancy  McClelland  and  Miss  Gheen. 
The  exhibitors  who  were  not  from  New  York  included 
Katrina  Kipper  of  Accord,  Mass.,  Arthur  Sussel  of 
Philadelphia,  Joe  Kindig  of  York,  Pa.  Paintings  were 
shown  by  John  Levy,  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  Howard 
Young,  and  E.  &  A.  Silberman. 

The  section  of  American  furniture  and  decorations 
comprised  a  number  of  distinguished  pieces  of  New 
England,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
origin,  thus  making  comparative  study  possible,  not 
only  of  the  cabinet  maker's  products  but  of  historical 
china,  prints,  mirrors,  clocks,  pewter,  needlework. 
silver,  glass  and  rugs.  In  this  section  was  the  corner 
cupboard  here  illustrated,  which  may  possibly  be  of 
Connecticut  River  Valley  origin,  and  is  a  handsome 
example  of  the  type  that  has  a  domed  top  in  shell  form. 
It  still  retains  its  original  blue  paint  in  the  upper  part, 
blue  being  a  favoured  colour  for  this  purpose,  rivalling 
red,  with  which  it  was  sometimes  combined.  Gold  was 
sometimes  used  as  an  additional  embellishment,  in  the 
fluting  of  the  pilaster  and  around  the  border.  The 
centre  of  the  shell  is  here  treated  elaborately  with  a 
finely  carved  inner  shell  surrounded  by  a  foliated 
band.  This  design  is  rather  more  ambitious  than  usual, 
although  sometimes  a  rosette,  an  urn  and  other  motifs 
were  used  at  the  centre  of  the  shell.  At  the  sides  are 
double  pilasters,  and  the  shelves  have  the  usual  cir- 
cular  projection  in  the  centre.  In  the  bottom  is  a 


small,  sliding  shelf,  where  sometimes  a  drawer  is  inset. 
The  corner  cupboard  was  an  architectural  feature 
of  the  panelled  room,  and  was  widely  used  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  By  1750 
the  detached  cupboard,  for  a  similar  purpose,  had 
begun  to  appear  and  eventually  supplanted  the  archi- 
tectural treatment. 


RLINGAME 
PUBLIC 
LIB. 


CORNER   CUPBOARD  WITH    HALF   DOME   TOP   FINELY  CARVED 
WITH  SHELL  AND  FLOWER  MOTIFS  :  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  ORIGIN 
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DRAWING  FROM    U  RI(  It  VON   RI(  111  \l  U.'S  CHRONICLE  Of    I  III 
i  in    Mil   or  rri.v.sj   |.V(  /       m.Siiho:   IN  THE  NEW  YORK  LIBRARY 


A  MANUSCRIPT  CHRONICLE  OF  CONSTANCE 

ONE  of  the  nine  extant  manuscript  copies  of  the 
lost  original  of  Ulrich  von  Richental's  Chronicle 
of  the  Council  of  Constance  has  been  added  to  the  Spencer 
collection  of  illustrated  books  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  It  is  known  as  the  Aulendorf  Codex  and, 
since  the  time  of  its  writing,  had  reposed  in  the  library 
of  the  Counts  von  Konigsegg-Aulendorf.  There  is  a 
strong  probability  that,  both  as  regards  text  and  illus- 
trations, this  is  the  closest  copy  of  all  to  the  original. 
Like  the  Prague  manuscript,  and  unlike  the  Vienna 
and  Constance  versions,  it  is  written  in  the  first  person, 
and  seems  to  have  been  executed  before  1464,  the  date 
of  the  Prague  copy,  because  its  watermarked  paper 
may  be  assigned  to  the  decade  1450- 1460.  The  style 
of  the  coloured  pen  drawings,  1 15  in  number,  is  that 
of  the  Suabian  school  of  the  mid-fifteenth  century. 
These  are  important,  because  drawings  of  this  type 
served  as  the  models  on  which  the  woodcuts  for  the 
first  printed  illustrations  in  books  were  based.  Having 
influenced  the  woodcut,  this  art  in  its  turn  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  prints.  The  draughtsman  began  to 
modify  details  in  order  to  accommodate  the  cutter  of 
the  woodblock.  Even  as  early  as  1460  this  was  done, 
and  since  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  in  the  style  of 
drawing  in  the  Chronicle,  we  would  seem  to  be  further 


justified   in   ascribing  to   this    MS.   an    earlier   date. 

The  author,  an  eye-witness  of  the  Council  which 
lasted  from  1414  until  1418,  wrote  his  history  twenty 
years  later.  The  Council  ended  the  schism  in  the 
Church,  and  disposed  of  the  Wycliffean  heresy  and 
numerous  other  political  matters.  Ulrich  von  Rich- 
ental's account  of  these  proceedings  is  no  dry,  official 
record:  he  had  a  rich  appreciation  of  minor  incidents 
in  the  daily  life  he  saw  around  him  on  the  streets  of 
Constance  at  a  time  when,  according  to  his  account, 
more  than  seventy  thousand  persons  were  in  the  city. 
The  doings  of  the  market-place  received  his  attention 
as  well  as  the  solemn  meetings  in  the  'Kaiif/iaus.' 

The  pen  drawings,  which  are  on  full  pages,  are 
evidently  the  work  of  one  artist;  they  are  drawn  with 
as  much  respect  for  realism  of  detail  as  is  shown  in  the 
narrative  itself.  The  Council  was  a  truly  international 
gathering,  attended  by  churchmen  and  nobles  from 
all  over  Europe,  and  with  a  representation  from  Asia 
and  Africa  as  well.  The  artist  has  differentiated  his 
types  quite  consciously:  not  only  racial  but  social 
types.  He  has  drawn  his  figures  in  simple  outlines, 
and  these  are  filled  in  with  pigment,  chiefly  in  water- 
colour,  but  occasionally  with  tempera.  The  range  of 
the  colours  is  slight,  consisting  of  a  light  red,  brick 
red,  grey,  ochre,  olive  green,  and  blue.  The  latter  is 
from  lapis  lazuli,  but  the  rest  are  of  vegetable  origin, 
save  that  the  red  flames  which  consume  John  Huss 
in  one  of  the  drawings  are  in  the  red  of  the  rubrication. 

In  addition  to  the  illustrations,  837  coats-of-arms 
are  shown ;  but  some  of  these  were  fabricated  for  the 
occasion,  and  are  not  of  actual  historic  value;  they 
were  designed,  as  symbols  of  prestige,  for  the  followers 
of  the  Great  Khan  and  other  Orientals  present  at 
the  Council.  (For  information  regarding  the  manu- 
script I  am  indebted  to  Karl  Kiip,  Curator  of  the 
Spencer  Collection.) 


FLORENTINE    ANNUNCIATION 
NEWLY  BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT 

AN  Annunciation  by  a  Florentine  master  of  the  mid- 
u  fifteenth  century  has  lately  been  acquired  from 
England  for  the  collection  of  early  Italian  paintings 
belonging  to  Maitland  F.  Griggs.  It  is  so  far  unpub- 
lished and  unidentified,  but  its  exceptional  quality 
will  undoubtedly  lead  some  scholar  in  this  field  to 
make  a  special  study  of  its  affiliations. 

It  was  secured  under  the  name  of  Pesellino,  an 
attribution  in  which  the  new  owner  does  not  concur, 
although  the  suggestion  is  not  untenable,  if  it  relates 
to  the  early,  or  Gothic,  Pesellino,  before  his  style  took 
on  its  more  linear  aspect  and  he  became  a  Renaissance 
painter.  To  those  who  agree  that  the  four  widely  separ- 
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ated  panels  of  the  life  of  King  David  (at  Le  Mans;  the 
Fogg  Museum;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  Nelson 
Gallery  in  Kansas  City)  are  by  Pesellino  this  attribu- 
tion may  not  seem  amiss. 

There  is  a  strong  resemblance  to  Filippo  Lippi  in 
the  figures  and  in  the  manner  of  showing  the  draperies 
of  the  kneeling  Gabriel  and  Mary  widely  spread  and 
terminating  in  rectangular  fashion,  a  treatment  which 
is  especially  conspicuous  in  his  Coronation  of  (he  Virgin 
of  1447  in  the  Uffizi.  In  the  quality  of  the  clear,  light 
colours  of  Mr.  Griggs's  panel,  its  mauve -grey  walls,  the 
tourmaline-pink  of  the  floor,  the  pale  azure  of  the 
Virgin's  mantle,  there  is  a  relationship  to  these  in- 
dividual colour  harmonies  of  Domenico  Veneziano. 
The  little  Annunciation  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  and 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lucy  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich,  both 
of  which  came  originally  from  the  same  altarpiece, 
show  a  similar  taste. 

Somewhere  within  the  circle  of  Florentine  painters 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  the  painter  should 
be  found.  He  may  have  witnessed  Cosimo's  return 
from  exile  in  1434,  and  certainly  must  have  experi- 
enced the  ensuing  years  of  security.  His  Florence  was 
that  of  Brunelleschi's  new  cupola  and  the  theories  of 
the  gifted  Leon  Battista  Alberti.  He  felt  the  pressure  of 
the  future  with  its  changes  close  at  hand,  but  still  had 
affinities  with  the  Gothic  past.  In  such  pictures  as  this  we 
are  clearly  conscious  of  a  dual  inspiration.  The  breath 
of  the  reawakened  antique  Goddess  of  Beauty  has 
fanned  to  fragrance  the  fading  rose  of  medievalism. 


JAPANESE  WOODCUTS  AND  DRAWINGS 

A  LARGE  group  of  Japanese  colour  prints  of  land- 
scape subjects,  including  the  classic  examples  of 
Hokusai  and  Hiroshige  as  well  as  modern  prints,  was 
shown  by  Yamanaka  a  short  time  ago.  The  contempor- 
ary and  late  nineteenth-century  work,  following  the 
revival  after  1880,  reveals  a  technical  skill  rivalling 
the  older  masters,  but  lacks  their  subtlety  of  colour. 

The  exhibition  also  contained  twelve  paintings  by 
Hiroshige,  designs  for  prints  in  his  Toto  Meisho  series. 
Charming  and  spirited  as  these  were,  the  prints  excel 
them  in  luminosity  of  colour.  The  method  of  cutting 
the  block,  with  imperceptibly  rounded  edges,  pro- 
duces a  graded  diminution  of  colour,  more  sensitive 
than  can  be  secured  with  the  brush,  while  the  fine, 
smooth  grain  of  the  cherry  from  which  the  blocks 
were  cut  contributes  to  the  quality   of  the  surface. 

Hokusai  was  represented  by  eight  of  the  Thirty-one 
Views  of  Fuji  (of  which  there  are  nearly  fifty)  and  in 
these  shows  himself  unsurpassed  as  a  landscape  painter. 
The  view  in  a  thunderstorm  with  lightning,  and  the 
Fine  Weather  on  the  Slopes  of  Fuji  are  treated  with  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  have  an  impressive  grandeur. 

With  Hiroshige,  the  human  pageant  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  Nature's  setting:  neither  outweighs  the 
other,  the  two  being  harmoniously  united.  There  was 
a  selection  from  the  Hundred  Views  of  Vedo,  and  many 
scenes  from  Kyoto,  a  city  which  received  the  artist 
more  kindly  in  his  early  days  than  Yedo  (Tokyo), 


BURLINGAMF 
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Till    ANNUNCIATION   :   BY  A  I  LORENTTNE  MASTER  C.  1440  :  RECENTLY  ADDED    TO  THE    MAITLAND    F.    GRIGGS   COLLECTION 
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F'NE  WEATHER  ON  THE  SLOPES  OF  FUJI  :  BY  HOKUSAI:  EXHI- 
BITION   OF    JAPANESE    PRINTS    AND    PAINTINGS  BY  YAMANAKA 


which  he  only  conquered  at  a  second  attempt,  but 
in  which  he  was  entirely  successful.  Scenes  from  the 
Tokaido,  the  great  road  between  the  two  cities,  fur- 
nished him  with  endless  subjects — the  retinue  of  a 
Daimyo,  pilgrims  along  a  river  bank,  travellers  in 
the  mists  of  early  morning — each  scene  showing  the 
painter's  gift  for  incident  and  fine  colour.  All  of  these 
belong  to  his  greatest  work,  the  Hoyeido  edition  of 
the  fifty-three  Tokaido  views,  finished  about  1836. 

A  rather  unusual  portion  of  the  exhibition  consisted 
of  paintings  in  a  tempera  medium  by  several  lesser 
known  artists,  which  show  a  contact  with  occidental 
art  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  of  these  were 
originally  panels  from  a  screen,  and  are  now  mounted 
as  kakemono.  The  medium  is  probably  egg  and  glue, 
and  the  whole  seems  experimental,  that  is,  not  under  the 
direct  instruction  of  a  Western  painter.  The  treatment 
of  some  of  the  landscapes  influenced  by  Western  realism 
results  in  a  primitive 
directness  not  unlike 
certain  products  of 
the  modern  schools  of 
Europe  and  America. 


BLOM'S  SILVER 
MADE  FOR  THE 
RUSSIAN  COURT 

RECORDEDinthe 
.Baron  A.  deFoel- 
kersam's  Inventaire  de 
r argenterie  conservee 
dans  lesgarde-meublesdes 
palais  imperiaux  (pub- 
lished in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the year  1907) 


are  the  three  pieces  by  Johann  Henrik  Blom  here 
reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Boston  gallery,  Old 
Russia.  They  are  in  gold  on  silver  and  are  described 
in  the  second  volume  of  this  work  as  follows:  tea  pot, 
No.  59,  dated  1 791 ;  coffee  pot,  No.  47,  date  1791 ; 
sugar  bowl,  No.  106,  date  1798.  J.  F.  Kopping  also 
made  similar  pieces,  six  examples  from  the  service 
being  illustrated  on  plate  51  of  the  first  volume. 

English,  German,  Danish  and  Swedish  names  are 
found  among  the  silversmiths  working  in  Russia,  par- 
ticularly for  the  court,  at  this  time.     Among  them 
were  J.  N.  Lundt,  J.  W.  Feuerbach,  Nicolas  Dohm, 
G.  F.  Edkhardt,  Robert  Hogg  and   Samuel   Gibbs. 
According  to  Foelkersam,  Blom  was  born  in  Sweden 
and  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Society  of  Foreign  Silversmiths  on  January  21st, 
1 766.  Soon  after  this  he  began  to  work  for  the  Court, 
and  received  so  many  orders  between  1781  and  1785 
that  there  was  much  delay  in  the  completion  of  his  de- 
signs. He  received  orders  as  late  as  1 797,  and  the  date  of 
his  death  was  probably  1 798.  A  few  pieces  besides  the 
sugar  bowl  are  listed  under  this  date,  but  none  later. 
These  exquisitely  formed  examples  of  a  very  re- 
strained application  of  rococo  show  the  monogram  of 
Catherine  the  Great  without  any  imperial  insignia. 
They  are  marked  with  Blom's  initials;  the  standard 
mark,  72  (72  and  77  being  the  usual  grades  for  the 
period  1 731-1798,  when  a  finer  alloy  came  into  use) ; 
the  initials  of  the  comptroller,  H.M.,  who  was  in  office 
1  778-1800;  and  the  St.  Petersburg  mark,  below  which 
is  the  date.  The  mark  of  the  city  was  a  crossed  kedge 
and  anchor  in  a  shield,  which  in  1742  supplanted  the 
imperial  eagle.    (The  wealth  of  foreign  silver  in  the 
Russian  Imperial  Collections  was  prodigious.  See  Mr. 
E.  Alfred  Jones's  article  on  the  Early  English  Silver 
in  this  issue,  pp.  303-308. — ED.) 


COFFEE    POT.    1791,  TEA    POT,    1791,    AND    SUGAR  BOWL,    1798,  MADE   BY   JOHANN    HENRIK   BLOM    FOR 
CATHERINE    ThE    GREAT    IN    ST.    PETERSBURG    :    EXHIBITED    BY    OLD    RUSSIA,    BOSTON    GALLERY 
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AN  ATTRIBUTION  TO  JOHN  OPIE 

THE  painting  of  the  children  of  Squire  Robyns  of  Trewellard 
Manor,  Cornwall,  which  was  shown  with  a  group  of  British 
portraits  at  the  John  Levy  Galleries  in  April,  has  appeared  only 
within  the  last  decade  and  was  at  once  obviously  associated  with 
John  Opie.  It  came  up  at  Christie's  on  November  28th,  1928, 
having  remained  until  that  date  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
The  last  owner  was  Sanford  Dix  of  London. 

Characteristic  of  Opie's  personality  is  his  gift  for  expressive  ges- 
ture. His  best  work  suggests  that  he  has  arrived  almost  intuitively 
at  treatment  suited  to  the  group  before  him.  His  compositions 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  hackneyed. 

The  portraits  of  William  Hanbury  (afterward  Lord  Bateman) 
and  his  sister  Anne,  also  that  of  the  Gullett  children,  and  of  Lady 
Warde  with  her  family,  are  examples  of  this.  The  present  subject 
derives  much  of  its  effect  from  the  relation  of  the  three  standing  fig- 
ures to  the  shallow  depth  of  the  canvas.  The  problem  of  the  taller 
brother  is  solved  by  having  him  seated,  his  figure  falling  in  shadow, 
which  emphasizes  the  light  reflected  from  the  white  dresses  of  the 
other  three.  The  spray  of  fruit,  held  in  the  skirt  of  the  tallest,  re- 
peats the  larger  curve  of  the  children's  heads,  and  the  variation 
produced  by  the  intertwined  arms  is  stylization  of  a  naive  order, 
convincing  through  its  artlessness.  The  textures  are  beautifully 
rendered  in  the  frocks  and  caps  of  the  sisters,  while  the  blue 
striped  sash  of  the  youngest  is  a  bit  of  sheer  bravura,  and  highly 
successful.     It   is   certainly  a   work  worthy  of  serious   attention. 


RLINGAME 
UBLIC 
LIB. 


\    SCANDINAVIAN    PEG     rANKARD,    DATED    1G36  : 
PI  ISSIBLY  DANISH,  MARKS  UNIDENTIFIED  (WYLER) 


A    SCANDINA- 
VIAN TANKARD 


PORTRAIT  GROUP  'THE  CHILDREN  OF  SQUIRE  ROBYNS  OF  TREWELLARD  MANOR, CORNWALL 
ATTRIBUTED  TO  JOHN  OPIE,  R.A.    25  x  30  INCHES    :    SHOWN  AT  THE  JOHN  LEVY  GALLERIES 


A  PEG  tankard  engraved 
with  the  date  1636  in  the 
wreath  which  ornaments  the 
lid,  and  bearing  two  unrecorded 
marks,  offers  an  interesting  pro- 
blem in  identification.  It  was 
acquired  several  years  ago  by 
Wyler,  and  was  for  a  time  on 
loan  at  the  Metropolitan  Mus- 
eum. Its  form  and  decoration 
point  to  a  Scandinavian  origin, 
and,  though  the  tankards  of  the 
three  Scandinavian  countries 
are  closely  allied,  seem  to  the 
present  writer  to  be  Danish  in 
character.  The  tall  cylindrical 
tankard  appears  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  as  well,  although  in  the 
former  it  was  apt  to  be  slightly 
shorter  and  to  taper  toward  the 
base.  The  Norwegian  type  is 
nearer  the  Danish,  and  the  tank- 
ard in  question  may  prove  to  be 
possibly  from  Bergen,  Chris- 
tiania,  or  Stavanger.  The 
Danish  work,  both  in  tank- 
ards   and    beakers,    shows    a 
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lavish  and  very  fluent  use  of  ornament,  in  arabesques, 
scrolls,  and  other  conventional  forms,  and  the  en- 
graving here  is  very  much  in  keeping  with  this.  A  very 
early  example  is  the  handsome  Danish  tankard  of  about 
1600,  with  an  Odense  mark,  which  is  illustrated  in 
Jorgen  Olrik's  Danske  Solvarbejder  (No.  3).  Its  decor- 
ation shows  the  elaborate  kind  of  ornament  used  on 
many  beakers  and  tankards  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Copenhagen.  Olrik's  book  illustrates 
a  tankard  of  1644  from  a  Copenhagen  collection  as 
Fig.  28,  and  several  beakers. 

The  lid  of  our  tankard  shows  the  initials  APS  and 
GED  introduced  within  the  wreath,  presumably  those 
of  the  original  owners  in  commemoration  of  a  mar- 
riage. Within  this  circle  is  a  maker's  mark,  deriving 
from  a  cross-form,  of  a  general  type,  which  resembles 
the  marks  of  three  unidentified  Copenhagen  makers, 
as  listed  on  page  89  of  Danske  Guldsmedes  Maerker 
(Jorgen  Olrik's  revision,  1919,  of  Bernhard  Olsen's 
earlier  lists).  This  mark  is  illustrated  there,  as  well  as 
that  punched  on  the  bottom,  which  appears  twice. 

As  the  Danish  peg  tankard  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced the  pegging  of  drinking  vessels  in  England,  the 
present  example  has  some  interest,  both  as  a  proto- 
type and  for  its  own  obvious  excellence.  The  present 
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piece  bears  an  inscription  of  the  year  1894,  showing 
that  it  was  a  gift  from  Frederic  de  Peyster  Foster.  If 
it  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  it  was  once  part  of 
the  collection  of  silver  in  the  de  Peyster  family  (which, 
as  is  shown  by  an  inventory  of  the  year,  consisted  in 
1734  of  over  1,600  ounces),  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  may  have  accompanied  the  founder  of  the 
family,  Johannis  de  Peyster,  to  America  before  1650. 
He  is  known  to  have  brought  with  him  a  considerable 
quantity  of  plate  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  other 
household  possessions  of  very  great  value. 


PAN  AND   OLYMPUS:   A 
RENAISSANCE  BRONZE 

THE  figure  of  Pan  recurs  often  in  the  work  of 
Andrea  Riccio,  and  rarely  more  forcefully  than 
in  the  group  shown  here  where  he  is  teaching  his 
pupil  Olympus  to  play  upon  the  syrinx.  This  note- 
worthy example  of  Renaissance  sculpture  is  included 
in  a  projected  exhibition  of  bronzes  by  Symons,  Inc. 

Pan,  who  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  pas- 
toral pipe  of  reeds,  instructed  others  in  the  art,  among 
them  the  beautiful  youth,  Olympus,  who  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  historic  Olympus.  The  latter 
lived  in  Mysia  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  Phrygian  and  Mysian 
music.  Conflicting  accounts  are  given  of  the  mytho- 
logical Olympus.  He  is  called  a  son  or  favourite  of 
Marsyas,  whose  disastrous  challenge  to  Apollo  is  often 
represented  in  art.  Again,  Olympus  is  named  the 
father  of  Marsyas.  He  is  said  to  have  been  taught  to 
play  the  syrinx  by  Pan  himself,  who  also  instructed 
Daphnis. 

Andrea  Riccio  shows  a  marked  predilection  for  the 
figure  of  Pan,  evidently  finding  in  him  a  classic  sub- 
stitute for  the  grotesquerie  in  which  the  Gothic  sculptor 
had  so  much  greater  range.  The  Arcadian  god  appears 
with  his  syrinx  surmounting  the  magnificent  incense 
burner  belonging  to  Philip  Lehman.  A  standing  figure 
comes  from  the  Barsanti  collection,  and  another  of  this 
type  is  in  the  Museo  del  Castello  in  Milan.  One  of  the 
finest  versions  of  his  Kneeling  Pan  is  in  the  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Museum.  Seated  and  holding  a  shell  he 
appears  in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  in  Vienna. 
There  are  several  renditions  in  the  Louvre,  and  a 
laughing  Pan,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  was  in  the 
former  Dreyfus  collection.  Sometimes  he  serves  the 
practical  purpose  of  holding  a  candle  socket;  at  others 
the  subject  is  treated  for  its  own  sake,  as  an  ornament. 

The  two  figures  in  question  are  nicely  balanced, 
the  goat-legged  Pan,  combining  animal  power  with 
human  wit,  confronts  the  gentle  figure  of  Olympus, 
who  is  a  perfect  idealization  of  god-like  youth. 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


THE    ROYAL    ACADEMY 

UNAVOIDABLY  our  notes  on  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy Exhibition  had  to  be  delayed  until  June. 
Dates  of  publication  must  perforce  be  kept. 
Though  by  this  time  the  public  has  become  familiar 
with  most  of  the  works  shown,  this  need  not  preclude 
us  from  making  a  few  general  observations.  A  healthy 
return  to  realism  signalizes  the  present  year's  effort. 
Sanity  prevails  in  an  exhibition  that  is,  in  the  main,  a 
wholesome  and  lively  reflection  of  modern  life.  There 
is  much  young  work;  the  fledglings  are  trying  their 
wings;  some  using  them  strongly.  The  new  spirit,  ex- 
pressed in  something  of  a  snap-shot  vision,  aims  at  the 
interpretation  of  the  more  vital  or  at  least  the  more  ex- 
citing moments  of  modern  life — in  journalistic  par- 
lance— the  high  spots.  There  is  indeed  something  of  the 
journalist's  outlook  in  our  younger  painters,  and  this,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  is  largely  induced  by  familiar- 
ity with  the  feats  of  the  camera-man  of  the  popular 
press  and  to  some  degree  by  the  cinema,  both  of  which 
invade  our  lives  with  inescap- 
able persistence.  If  there  is  a 
lack  of  gravity,  if  the  present 
generation  is  somewhat  irrever- 
ent, it  is  the  enemy  of  cant,  of 
humbug  and  snobbery.  Such 
is  the  Zeitgeist  of  the  moment. 
And  who  would  wish  to  return 
to  Victorian  pomposities  and 
ponderosities  venting  them- 
selves in  a  pseudo-poetry  as  re- 
mote from  real  life  as  the  ages 
theyfeigned  to  depict .'  Wequote 
an  admirable  saying  of  Mr. 
Brangwyn  (from  a  booklet  dealt 
with  later  in  our  notes)  that 
'Art  is,  and  always  has  been, 
largely  illustration.'  Let  the 
abstractionists  ponder,  and  di- 
gest this.  The  illustration  of  life 
itself  is  the  best  matter  for  pic- 
tures. The  subjects  in  the  pre- 
sent display  have  what  the  elder 
exhibitions  had  but  seldom — a 
vivid  news-value;  amounting 
almost  to  a  new  form  of  art 
and  an  art  of  its  own  gener- 
ation.  We  recognize  what  we 


are  familiar  with,  what  pleases  us,  what  we  laugh 
at  and  what  interests  us.  It  was  inevitable  that  Mr. 
George  Belcher's  cornet-player  should  be  the  most 
talked  of,  and  prove  to  be  the  most  popular  picture  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  Who  could  fail  to  be  amused  at 
this  human  windbag  with  his  pursed  cheeks  and  gog- 
gling eyes,  his  pickled  onions,  his  'woodbines'  and  his 
bottled  beer  ?  Mr.  Belcher's  powers  of  observation  and 
his  rare  perception  of  the  humours  of  homo  vulgaris 
have  stood  him  in  good  stead  and  he  has  once  more 
proved  that  he  knows  how  to  handle  pigment  as  well 
as  anyone.  Nor  is  his  second  string,  James  Ferguson, 
Esq.  with  his  book,  less  in  tune  with  the  realities,  but  it  is 
the  artist's  vision  that  has  made  these  things  clear  to  us. 
Place  aux  dames!  It  is  Dame  Laura  Knight's  year. 
Besides  giving  us  an  enthralling  book  of  reminiscences 
this  spring,  she  is  full  Royal  Academician,  asserting 
herself  in  six  works  here,  one  of  which,  The  Show  is  on, 
occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  the  big  gallery;  an- 
other, a  beautiful  emerald-jewelled  landscape  spanned 
by  a  rainbow.  Spring  in  Cornwall,  has  been  purchased 
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PLAGE  PRES  DE  TROUVILLE  :  BY  EUGENE  BOUD1N  :  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES 


under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest,  and  shows 
that  Dame  Laura  appreciates  the  clarity  of  a  sunlit 
morning  as  perfectly  as  the  dusty  penumbra  of  a  circus 
tent.  Yet  another,  the  joy  of  youth,  flowering  in  an 
engaging  group  of  two  nudes,  Dawn,  is  to  be  deposited 
with  the  Royal  Academy  as  her  Diploma  work;  and 
finally,  a  Degas-like  Ballet  and  two  studies  at  Ascot, 
painted  with  great  truth  of  effect,  in  impressionist  vein. 
Mrs.  Dod  Procter  likewise  has  abandoned  for  the 
nonce  her  stress  upon  the  ponderability  of  her  subject, 
seeking  fusion  in  atmosphere  and  finding  it  with 
signal  success  in  The  Tolcarns  Inn,  JVewlyn,  and  In  the 
Kitchen,  almost  with  a  Renoir  touch.  We  also  note 
with  pleasure  the  late  Beatrice  How's  fine  and  sensi- 
tive Ulnfirmiere;  another  fortunate  choice  of  the  Chan- 
trey trustees,  for  which  we  are  grateful. 

Purged  of  the  vanities  of  Mr.  Sickert  and  the  inani- 
ties of  Mr.  Stanley  Spencer,  the  Academy  is  all  the 
better  for  it,  and  the  attention  of  the  critics  is  not 
monopolized  by  the  freaks  and  antics  of  other  years, 
though  we  have  heard  a  few  escaping  sighs  after  them. 
Strong  and  virile  portrait  work  comes  from  Mr.  T.  C. 
Dugdale  and  Mr.  Simon  Elwes,  whom  we  may  brack- 
et in  eminence.  Mr.  Brockhurst's  full-lipped  and  won- 
drously  wrought  Armida  with  the  enigmatic  look  that 
perhaps  is  destined  to  ensnare  many  a  Rinaldo,  may 
be  looked  upon  some  day  as  a  Monna  Lisa  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  President,  Mr.  James  Gunn,  Sir 
Walter  Russell  and  Mr.  Reginald  Eves  show  them- 
selves at  the  height  of  their  powers,  but  neither  Mr. 
Augustus  John  nor  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot  nor  Sir  John 
Lavery,  all  of  whom  are  capable  of  such  great  things 
seem  to  have  attained  their  true  level.  The  splendour 
of  English  landscape  begins  to  bloom  again.  Never,  in 


our  recollection,  was  a  bet- 
ter display  at  the  Academy. 
Mr.  Munnings,  without  a 
rival  in  his  class  as  a  painter 
of  hunting  scenes,  shows 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  and  accomplished 
of  landscapists.  Mr.  Oliver 
Hall  entrances  us  with  his 
exquisitely  patterned  tree- 
drawing,  Mr.  Charles  Gere 
with  his  classic  feeling  and 
Mr.  Brundrit  with  his 
robust  and  clear-sighted 
Yorkshire  vision.  In  Spring- 
tide in  Eskdale,  together  with 
his  already  well-known 
Winter  in  Angus,  exhibited 
previously,  Mr.  J.  Mcintosh 
Patrick  has  created  a  pair 
of  remarkable  landscapes, 
worthy  of  comparison  with 
the  famous  series  by  the  elder  Breughel  at  Vienna, 
with  which  they  have  much  in  common.  Nor  can  Mr. 
Algernon  Newton  escape  attention,  since  his  'solemn 
stillness'  is  everywhere.  But  the  tale  of  good  landscape 
painting  is  too  long  to  be  fully  told  here.  Other  figure 
paintings  not  yet  mentioned  are  Mr.  Russell  Flint's 
Four  Singers  of  Vera,  recalling  pleasurably  the  carolling 
angels  of  our  enchanting  Piero  della  Francesca  at  the 
National  Gallery  and  five  other  exhibits;  Mr.  F.  O. 
Salisbury's  The  Heart  of  the  Empire,  May  6th,  1933,  and 
Mr.  F.  E.  Beresford's  The  Prince's  Vigil,  Jan.  28th,  1936, 
purchased  by  H.M.  the  Queen,  both  of  which  revive 
our  most  poignant  recollections. 

Great  credit  must  be  given  to  the  President  and 
Council,  who  by  wise  counsel,  by  welcoming  all  styles 
and  schools  of  earnest  endeavour  and  by  refusing  to  be 
stampeded  by  vociferous  critics,  have  evolved  a  much 
improved  Academy.  No  art  corporation  in  England 
has  shown  more  catholicity  of  taste  or  has  cast  its  net 
so  widely.  It  is  the  smaller  sects  and  self-styled  groups 
that  are  hide-bound  and  exclusive.  We  sum  up  by  de- 
claring the  present  exhibition  to  be  the  best  'Academy' 
seen  for  many  years. 


FRENCH   LANDSCAPE   IMPRESSIONISTS 

MOST  appealing  is  that  phase  of  pastoral  paint- 
ing embodied  in  the  landscapes  of  the  half- 
dozen  Impressionists  seen  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  in 
May.  For  these  are  the  originals  of  the  group,  those 
who  opened  our  eyes  to  the  magic  of  sunshine  and  the 
true  colour  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  things  seen 
through  it.  It  has  been  said  that  theirs  was  the  only 
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real  contribution  to  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
''Image  de  ce  monde  ephemere  '  quoth  one  of  the  De  Gon- 
courts,  apostrophizing  the  Ukiyo- Ye  School  of  Japan. 
It  might  well  apply  here.  These  happy  scenes,  refresh- 
ing to  the  eye  as  comforting  to  the  spirit  are  covetable 
and  companionable  things.  Who  would  not  wish  to 
own  Sisley's  UOrvanne  a  Morel,  a  delicious  little  canvas 
in  which  heaven's  light  falls  upon  the  rushy  stream, 
permeating  all  things,  and  the  breeze  lightly  stirs  the 
aspens  ?  There  are  seven  of  these  delectable  paintings 
here  and  eight  by  the  elder  Pissarro.  The  latter  date 
from  1872  till  the  year  before  the  painter's  death. 
Such  works  as  Paysage  (1872)  and  Ferme  a  Mont- 
foucault  (1874),  we  cannot  doubt,  exercised  a  defin- 
ite authority  over  Cezanne.  The  Soleil  Couchant,  of 
1880,  exemplifying  his  pointillistic  phase,  is  justified 
by  its  luminosity  and  its  infinite  gradation,  and  a  view 
of  his  house  at  Eragny  (1901)  depicts  a  haven  of  peace 
amidst  orchards.  A  salt  wind  blows  from  Boudin's 
grey  seas,  grey  ships  and  grey  skies  in  which  the 
Channel  is  mirrored  to  perfection.  Such  scenes  are 
Marine  (au  large  de  Honjleur)  and  Plage  pres  de  Trouville. 
Monet,  Renoir  and  Mary  Cassatt,  nobly  fill  the  gaps. 


PORTRAITS  BY  A  SPORTING  PAINTER 

MR.  G.  DENHOLM  ARMOUR,  so 
long  known  to  the  public  as  one  of 
Mr.  Punch's  brilliant  band  of  serio-comics, 
takes  the  field  this  month,  at  Arthur  Acker- 
mann's,  in  Bond  Street,  as  a  painter  in  oils 
with  a  number  of  equestrian  portraits.  One 
of  these  we  reproduce.  There  are  other 
pictures  dealing  with  sport  and  several  of 
his  original  drawings  made  for  Punch.  The 
exhibition  closes  on  June  6th. 


A  MEMORIAL  TO  WILLIAM  MORRIS 

BY  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  local  Anti- 
quarian Society  and  through  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  Walthamstow  to 
do  honour  to  one  who  brought  honour  to 
them,  the  old  Water  House  in  which  Wil- 
liam Morris  lived  the  happiest  years  of  his 
youth  is  to  become  a  permanent  Memorial 
Museum.  It  is  a  fine  Georgian  mansion 
standing  in  spacious  grounds  of  park  and 
lawn  with  a  moated  island  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  one  of  Greater  London's  most 
populous  boroughs.  The  idea  is  to  furnish 
and  enrich  this  former  home  of  William 
Morris  with  such  beautiful  things  as  he  him- 
self would  have  loved  so  that  it  mav  become 


a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  peace  for  all  who  care 
for  such  things  and  would  strive  to  carry  on  the 
spirit  of  his  teaching.  This  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  magnificent  generosity  of  Mr.  Frank 
Brangwyn,  R.A.,  who  has  presented  the  municipality 
with  a  collection  of  some  150  works  of  art,  treasured 
possessions  gathered  during  a  lifetime,  to  which  he  has 
promised  to  add  further  gifts  of  valuable  Persian  pot- 
tery, etchings  and  lithographs.  As  is  well  known,  Mr. 
Brangwyn  produced  some  of  his  earliest  decorative 
work  for  Morris,  having  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Mackmurdo,  the  now  eighty-five  year  old 
philosopher-artist  who  is  associated  with  him  in  the 
gift.  During  Morris's  lifetime  Mr.  Mackmurdo  was  one 
of  his  most  active  and  influential  supporters  and  re- 
mains to  this  day  one  of  the  most  arduous  workers  in 
the  fields  of  Art  and  Economics. 

The  collection  offered  by  Mr.  Brangwyn  contains 
many  extremely  fine  things  by  modern  Continental 
and  British  artists,  Old  Masters,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
paintings  and  prints,  together  with  a  goodly  number 
of  his  own  works.  As  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  the  scheme  is  fully  materialized,  the  whole  col- 
lection, at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brangwyn,  has  been 
loaned  to  the  City  of  Liverpool  for  the  next  three 
years,  pending  the  time  when  the  Water  House  will  be 
made  available  and  prepared  to  receive  the  works. 


FORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  GEORGE  SALT  :  BY  G.  D.  ARMOUR  :  ACKERMANN  GALLERIES 
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I  II  R  l-.E  MINIATURES  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  RT.  HON.  LORD 
BY  ANDREW  PLIMER  :  C.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK,  AFTER  COSWAY  : 

What  Leighton  House  is  in  the  West  End  of  London, 
the  William  Morris  House  will  become  in  the  East,  but 
we  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  very  much  more  appreci- 
ated by  the  people  of  Walthamstow  than  is  the  un- 
deservedly neglected  mansion  in  Holland  Park  Road 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Kensington. 


THE  EUMORFOPOULOS  TREASURES  AGAIN 

SET  out  to  great  advantage  in  the  well-lighted 
North  Court  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
the  Eumorfopoulos  Collection  has  proved  an  extra- 
ordinary attraction,  a  large  proportion  of  the  visitors 
being  American  and  Continental.  The  cost  of  these 
treasures  to  the  nation,  £100,000,  said  to  be  greatly 
under  their  real  value,  is  being  paid  in  instalments, 
more  than  half  of  which  has  been  already  handed 
over.  A  collecting  box,  inviting  subscriptions  is  testing 
the  generosity  of  the  public.  The  experiment  is  prov- 
ing successful.  On  Sundays,  when  no  admission  is 
charged,  donations  have  been  particularly  gratifying. 
It  is  clear  that  the  public  is  making  a  serious  effort  to 
understand  the  exotic  art  of  China,  and  apparently 
there  is  genuine  appreciation  and  little  snobbery  in  its 
attitude.  Never  before,  we  believe,  have  people  formed 
queues  for  admission  at  the  museum.  The  first  guide 
lecture  was  attended  by  a  number  of  listeners  far  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  normally  permitted  by  the 
museum  regulations. 

It  is  probable  that  the  collection  formed  by  Mr. 
Eumorfopoulos  is  the  finest  anywhere  outside  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  it  is  so  extensive  that  it  fills  the 
entire  gallery  allotted  to  it  (a  very  large  one)  and 
leaves  over  100  other  pieces  available  for  loan  to  pro- 
vincial museums. 

Most  attractive  is  the  central  case  of  pottery  objects 
of  the  Wei  dynasty  (a.d.  386-535),  showing  the  lay- 


HOTHFIELD  :  L.  MRS.  WESTON 
R.  A  LADY  BY  G.  ENGLEHEART 


out  of  a  country  estate.  The 
wife  at  the  door  of  the  house 
welcomes  the  Tartar-horse- 
man, the  household  ani- 
mals look  on,  a  servant 
draws  water  from  a  well 
whilst  another  sleeps.  The 
buildings  were  found  to- 
gether in  one  tomb,  the  fig- 
ures in  various  other  con- 
temporary tombs.  In  some 
of  the  cases  may  be  seen  the 
earliest  ritual  vessels  of 
bronze,  in  shapes  stylized 
and  decorated  for  the  pur- 
pose, derived  from  the  ordi- 
nary domestic  and  culinary 
vessels,  belonging  to  the 
Shan- Yin  and  early  Chou  dynasties.  One  of  the  finer 
specimens  is  given  in  one  of  our  colour  plates  in  this  issue . 
We  may  delight  in  the  unctuous  glazes  of  the  Kuan 
and  Ko  Yao  potteries  or  find  even  greater  pleasure  in 
the  lilac  and  rosy  tints  of  the  aristocratic  Ch'ien  Yao 
ware,  the  finest  specimens  of  which,  indicated  by  im- 
pressed seals  on  their  bases,  prove  them  to  have  been 
companions  of  the  Palace  in  the  Sung  dynasty. 
One  marvels  again  at  the  jade  fragment  of  a  horse 
(Han  period)  which  aroused  such  admiration  at  Bur- 
lington House  lately.  It  may  not  be  realized  that  this 
collection  alone  totals  over  2,500  objects.  We  take  this 
opportunity  to  draw  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the 
superb  collection  in  this  museum  of  later  Chinese 
porcelain  bequeathed  by  Mr.  George  Salting  and  the 
magnificent  early  bronzes,  many  of  exceptional  size, 
used  in  the  ritual  of  ancestor  worship,  from  the  Bushell 
Collection  and  that  of  the  late  Ernest  Brooks  of  the 
U.S.A.  The  latter  have  been  sadly  overlooked. 


AN    EXHIBITION    OF    MINIATURES 

BY  kind  permission  of  Lord  Hothfield  and  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Ernest  Watkins  about  two  hun- 
dred fine  miniatures  forming  part  of  the  Hothfield 
heirlooms  are  to  be  placed  on  view  at  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Stuart  and  Turner,  13,  Soho  Square,  W., 
from  Monday,  June  8th,  to  Saturday,  June  20th,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  The  exhibits  in- 
clude works  by  Cosway,  Plimer,  Engleheart,  Smart, 
Petitot,  Isabey  and  many  others.  The  price  of  ad- 
mission including  catalogue  is  2s.  6d.,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds are  to  be  applied  to  the  funds  for  the  Hospital 
for  Women,  Soho  Square. 


Messrs.   Agnew  have   presented   Degas'  sketch  of 
Diego  Martelli  to  the  Scottish  National  Gallery. 
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WINE  JAR  :  MING  DYNASTY  :  ABOUT  1500  :  116  IN. 
OVOID-SHAPED  BODY  WITH  SHORT  STRAIGHT  NECK 
GREEN"  GLAZE  INSIDE  :  LIP  SLIGHTLY  PROJECTING 
THE  DETAILS  INCISED  :  FROM  THE  EUMORFOP*  >1  L<  »S 
COLLECTION  :  BY  PERMISSION  OFERNEST  BENN.  LTD. 


HERALDRY:  By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


present  noble  and  generous  pil- 
grims with  small  reliquaries  con- 
taining a  pinch  of  earth  or  a  slip 
of  wood  and  ornamented  with  a 
richness  that  varied  according  to 
the  rank  and  generosity  of  the 
pilgrim.  BU 


ARMS    ON    SILVER 
WAITER— QUEBEC 
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(«)  PLAQUE   WITH    THE   ARMS    AND    EFFIGY   OF   CARDINAL     PIERRE    1)1.     LUXEMBOURG 
(i>)   PORTRAIT    OF    ST.    PIERRE    DE     LUXEMBOURG    IN    THE    MCsIl      (    MAT    I    U    AVIGNON- 


SILVER  GILT  AND  ENAMEL  PLAQUE 

THE  arms,  or,  [or  argent]  a  lion  gules,  surmounted 
by  a  cardinal's  hat,  are  those  credited  to  Pierre 
de  Luxembourg  (1369- 1387),  Bishop  of  Met/, 
and  Cardinal  of  St.  Gregory  of  the  Golden  Veil.  He 
was  sanctified  by  Clement  VII  in  1527,  but  the 
miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb  in  the  Church  of  the 
Celestines  at  Avignon  had  within  a  short  period  of  his 
death  caused  him  to  be  popularly  hailed  as  a  Saint  and 
his  representations  to  be  endowed  with  saintly  attri- 
butes. In  the  Musee  Calvet  at  Avignon  is  a  portrait  of 
the  Saint — Le  bienheureu.x  Pierre  de  Luxembourg  en  extase — - 
which  formerly  hung  over  his  tomb  and  was  long 
held  to  be  contemporary,  and  which,  though  reversed, 
manifests  a  strikingly  close  resemblance  to  your 
enamel.  Guiffrey  and  Marcel  have  ascribed  this 
painting  to  the  School  of  Avignon,  about  1450  (La 
Peinture  frangaise-Les  Primitifs) ,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  your  enamel  is  of  Southern  French  origin, 
about  1450.  This  portrait  is  reproduced  from  The 
Connoisseur  for  July,  1926.  I  should  imagine  that 
your  plaque  has  formed  the  lid  of  a  circular  box  re- 
liquary, possibly  intended  to  contain  earth  from  the 
Saint's  grave.  We  at  least  know  that  when  first  buried 
at  his  own  desire  in  the  common  cemetery  of  St. 
Michel,  near  the  Chapelle  de  Tous  les  Saints  at 
Avignon,  the  populace,  despite  the  Papal  guards  sent 
to  protect  his  sepulchre,  seized  upon  the  Saint's  vest- 
ments, his  shroud,  the  planks  of  his  bier  and  the  earth 
taken  from  his  grave,  and  preserved  them  as  relics.  At 
Avignon,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  doubtless  customary  to 


FER  T,  three  flying  fish  in  pale 
argent  (for  Garmston,  co. 
Lincoln,  granted  1758),  impaling 
argent,  a  fess  sable  charged  with 
three  mullets  argent,  between  three 
griffins''  heads  erased  sable  (for  Gliffe 
of  Whitley,  co.  Salop  and  Math- 
erne,  co.  Hereford).  C.  a  shark's 
head  reguardant  couped  argent  swallowing  a  Negro  proper 
(for  Garmston).  The  engraving  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted about  1 790- 18 10.  No  pedigrees  of  Garmston 
and  Cliffe  are  traceable. 


ARMS    ON    TANKARD,    LONDON 

1757.      BIRMINGHAM,      U.S.A. 

PER  bend  sinister  ermine  and  ermines,  a  lion  azure,  and 
a  mullet  for  difference.  These  arms  (without  the 
mullet)  are  borne  by  many  families  descended  from 
Tudor-Trevor,  founder  of  the  Tribe  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales — by  Lloyd,  Davies,  Mostyn,  Pennant,  Trevor 
and  others.  The  motto  seems  to  be  credited  to  the 
family  of  Beck.  The  crest,  out  of  a  ducal  coronet  a  unicorn's 
head  argent,  is  unrecorded  for  Lloyd,  though  it  may  be 
a  misreading  of,  or  variant  of,  the  heraldic  antelope's  head 
within  a  ducal  coronet  used  by  Pennant  of  co.  Flint. 

These  arms  cannot  be  used  by  your  family  as 
matters  stand.  You  might,  however,  on  producing 
evidence  of  descent  from  the  original  owner,  and  pro- 
vided that  there  is  no  male  heir,  obtain  licence  to 
assume  the  name  and  arms  of  Lloyd.  The  first  matter 
should  be  easy  enough  to  do;  but  I  can  not  tell  you 
what  body  either  in  England  or  America  could  grant 
you  permission  to  assume  the  arms  of  Lloyd.  You 
had  better  apply  to  the  College  of  Heralds  in  London 
for  further  information,  as  the  problem  is  a  com- 
plicated one.  The  use,  or  not,  of  the  crest  on  your 
table  ware  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste.  You  cannot  be 
penalized  for  assuming  a  crest  if  you  wish  to  do  so. 
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THE   ENGLISH   ABBEY 

Its  Life  and  Work  in  the  Middle  Ages 

By  F.  H.  Crossley,  F.S.A. 

With  Foreword  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Ormsby-Gore, 

M.P.,  F.S.A.,  First  Commissioner  of  Works 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

IN  England,  as  throughout  Europe,  the  power  of 
the  great  Monastic  establishments  during  the 
Middle  Ages  was  so  prodigious  that  a  brief  history 
of  their  origin  and  character,  accessible  to  the  public 
in  price  and  easily  comprehensible  in  treatment— a 
popular  talisman,  as  it  were,  to  rekindle  the  embers  on 
the  abbey-hearth  and  refrock  the  long  dead  fraterni- 
ties— must  obviously  be  both  useful  and  valuable. 
Such  a  book  has  been  written  by  an  authority,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Crossley,  and  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Batsford,  the  variety  of  whose  popular  publi- 
cations is  as  remarkable  as  their  quality,  while,  as  ex- 
amples of  value  at  the  price,  they  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed. Mr.  Crossley  has  had  the  skill  to  compress  his 
copious  subject-matter  into  no  more  than  a  hundred 
pages,  without  marring  the  fluency  of  his  style.  Con- 
fining himself  to  the  male  monastic  orders  in  England, 
he  has  traced  the  history  of  their  rise  and  decline,  des- 
cribed the  life  of  The  English  Abbey,  expounded  the 
meaning  and  duties  of  its  various  officials,  and  ex- 
plained its  'Building,'  'Administration'  and  'Social 
Reactions.'  To  heighten  the  colours  of  the  picture,  the 
volume  has  been  embellished  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions, comprising  colour-plates,  plans,  drawings  by 
Brian  Cook,  and  138  photographs  by  the  author  and 
others.  Many  of  the  latter  have  captured,  as  far  as 
photography  will  permit,  the  mysterious  magnificence 
of  England's  ruined  abbeys — Rievaulx  and  Fountains, 
Bolton,  Tintern,  Glastonbury — those  lovely  reliques  of 
an  age,  so  profoundly  opposed  in  spirit  to  the  present 
as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  the  uninitiated  without 
such  a  guide  as  is  here  provided. 

That  many  readers  will  be  roused  by  this  book  to 
visit  the  sequestered  valleys,  where  the  disillusioned 
and  world-weary  of  long  past  centuries  found  sanctu- 
ary, we  confidently  predict.  Such  pilgrims  will  be 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  those  miracles  of  art, 
set  among  miracles  of  nature,  and  the  inhuman  aus- 
terities to  which  the  men  by  whom  they  were  created 
and  inhabited  often  subjected  themselves.  Only  a 
close  familiarity  with  the  medieval  mind,  as  expressed 
in  medieval  literature,  can  provide  the  clue  to  unravel 
such  a  contradiction.  But,  though  the  problem  is 
mainly  metaphysical,  there  is  also,  happily,  a  reverse 
to  the  monastic  medal,  which  the  Boccaccios,  Frois- 
sarts,  Chaucers,  and  the  host  of  romans  and  fabliaux 


have  preserved — and  without  the  abbey-walls  were 
the  eternal  types  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  happy  in 
their  loves,  content  to  leave  the  thorny  path  to  monk 
and  mendicant,  while  they  followed  'winding  mossy 
ways'  otherwhere,  with  chevalier  and  menestrel  and 
'les  belles  dames  courtoises.' 

Truly  the  paths  that  lead  to  the  stars  are  number- 
less; in  the  words  of  the  Darvish:  'all  paths  lead  to 
God,  provided  only  that  they  lead  upward";  and  Mr. 
Crossley  states  one  of  the  few  incontestable  facts  of 
history,  when  he  asserts  that  'In  the  first  flush  of  their 
enthusiasm  the  monasteries  more  than  justified  their 
existence.  They  were  the  fortresses  amidst  a  world  of 
savagery,  where  learning  was  preserved,  worship  con- 
tinued and  the  arts  encouraged.' — C.R.C. 


HISTORIC    COSTUME   FOR   THE   STAGE 
By  Lucy  Barton 

Illustrated   by  David   Sarvis.   With   a   Foreword   by 

B.  Iden  Payne 

(Walter  H.  Baker  Company,  Boston,  U.S.A.) 

THIS  sketch  of  historic  costume  from  Egyptian 
and  Biblical  days  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  designed  principally  for  use  in 
schools  and  colleges  and  to  assist  pageant  masters  and 
wardrobe  mistresses.  It  should  fulfil  this  purpose  ad- 
mirably, as  it  embodies  just  sufficient  reliable  material 
to  furnish  the  student  with  the  barest  anatomy  of  his 
subject,  and  to  provide  those  responsible  for  dressing  a 
pageant  with  ample  data  whereby  their  efforts  may 
present  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  accuracy.  The 
author  has  had  considerable  experience  as  a  lecturer 
on  costume  and  her  notes  on  the  construction  of  his- 
toric garments  prove  that  her  knowledge  of  this  de- 
partment of  her  subject  is  the  result  of  practical  ex- 
perience. To  this  useful  material  she  prefaces  chapter 
by  chapter  a  historical  background,  a  practice  much 
favoured  to-day,  but  which  seems  quite  unnecessary. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  anyone  desirous  of  studying 
costume  has  an  acquaintance  at  least  with  the  outline 
of  ancient  and  medieval  history.  One  point  of  import- 
ance she  makes  by  implication,  a  point  that  is  too  often 
overlooked  by  even  the  most  scholarly  designers — 
namely,  that  when  dressing  a  chronicle  play  or  film  of 
any  era  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  one  which  covers  a  period  of — let  us  say — 
twenty  years,  the  wisest  course,  in  that  it  does  not  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  action,  is 
to  choose  some  mean  date  for  dressing  the  whole  pro- 
duction, and  to  avoid  eccentric  dresses  and  exagger- 
ated styles  however  correct,  unless  a  particular  object 
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is  to  be  gained  by  their  inclusion. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
she  does  not  lay  sufficient  stress  up- 
on the  essential  and  very  obvious 
differences  between  the  costumes  of 
almost  every  country  in  Europe  at 
any  given  period  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century;  and  she 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
omitted  the  highly  specialized  sub- 
jects of  uniforms  and  armour.  A 
dozen  illustrations  can  scarcely  be 
thought  adequate  pictorial  material 
for  a  period  of  six  hundred  years. 
She  would  also  have  been  well  ad- 
i  vised  to  have  avoided  technical 
terms.  The  words  visor  and  camail 
are  not  synonymous  (p.  162),  and 
a  camail,  or  correctly  aventail,  being 
a  mail  defence  for  the  throat,  can- 
not be  hinged.  And  the  'expressive 
name'  of 'kidney  dagger'  was  never 
given  to  the  misericorde  or  any 
other  dagger  in  the  Middle  Ages  (p.  164).  'Kidney 
dagger'  is  modern  armour  jargon  for  the  'ballock  knife. ' 
Appended  is  a  voluminous — and  to  that  extent  use- 
ful— but  uncritical  bibliography. — C.R.B. 


EGG   TEMPERA    PAINTING,    TEMPERA    UN- 
DER-PAINTING, OIL  EMULSION  PAINTING  : 
A  MANUAL   OF   TECHNIQUE 

By  Vaclav  Vytlachil  and  Rupert  Davidson  Tumi  mil 

(Oxford  University  Press:  London,  Humphrey  Mil- 
ford.  7s.  6d.  net) 

THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  amongst 
painters  to-day  with  their  medium  of  oil  paint. 
Oil  paint  takes  too  long  to  dry,  and  for  a  finished  work 
consumes  much  time  in  waiting.  The  manipulation  of 
oil  paint  demands  a  swift  and  summary  execution  that 
is  incompatible  with  searched  and  studied  drawing. 
Retouching  oil  paint  means  dirtying  it.  So  oil  point- 
ing tends  to  sketchiness.  As  oil  and  varnish  inevitably 
darken  even  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on  artists 
have  of  late  used  paint  as  dry  as  possible,  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  drawing,  and  sacrificing  the  'in  and 
in'  quality  that  is  the  chief  beauty  of  the  medium. 

In  this  book  alternative  processes  of  tempera  paint- 
ing are  offered,  largely  free  from  these  disadvantages, 
and  promising,  together  with  great  precision,  that 
depth  and  transparency  not  usually  associated  with 
tempera  painting.  Oils  and  varnishes  are  in  these  pro- 
cesses so  greatly  reduced  in  quantity  that  no  percep- 
tible darkening  results,  whilst  the  substitution  of  water 
for  oil,  as  a  vehicle,  ensures,  not  only  a  greater  facility 
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YORKSHIRE    :   THE    THIRTEENTH-CENTURY 
BY  F.   H.  CROSSLEY  (B.  T.   BATSFORD   LTD.) 


in  working,  but  in  addition  immediate  drying. 

The  book  gives  directions  and  recipes  for  simple 
'lean  tempera,'  for  'pastose  (impasto)  tempera,'  and 
for  over-painting  with  oil  or  with  oil-emulsion.  The 
author  claims  that  his  methods  of  painting  are  more 
craftsmanlike,  more  permanent,  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  ordinary  oil  painting  as  practised  to-day,  and 
that  these  methods  closely  resemble  the  methods  of 
the  Old  Masters — Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  the  great 
Venetian  colourists. — J.D. 


THE  ICONOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FIRST  DUKE 
OF   WELLINGTON 

By    Lord    Gerald    Wellesley    and  John    Steegmann 
With  a  Foreword  by  Philip  Guedalla 

(J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons.  18s.  net) 

DESPITE  his  frequently  expressed  and  deeply 
rooted  dislike  to  the  process,  no  man  can  have 
submitted  more  often  to  the  ordeal  of  having  his 
features  transferred  to  canvas,  to  ivory,  or  to  marble, 
than  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  authors  have 
discovered  and  catalogued  nearly  two  hundred  por- 
traits of  the  victor  of  Waterloo,  and  of  these  fifty-six 
are  illustrated  in  their  book.  Their  task  is  one  that  has 
called  for  accurate  scholarship  and  untiring  patience, 
and  the  result  is  beyond  praise.  Such  a  catalogue  it 
might  be  thought  would  prove  dull  reading  save  to  the 
historically  minded  few,  but  these  pages  prove  far 
otherwise.  The  story  of  B.  R.  Haydon's  portrait, 
painted  for  some  Liverpool  gentlemen,  which  the 
authors  have  extracted  from  the  artist's  memoirs,  pro- 
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vides  some  entertaining  reading,  and  affords  an  amus- 
ing glimpse  of  the  Duke's  relations  with  those  whose 
uncomfortable  task  it  was  to  portray  him. — C.R.B. 


PRINT  PRICES  CURRENT.  Vol.  XVII,  1934-35 

Compiled  and  Arranged  by  F.  L.  and  E.  L.  Wilder 
(Woodford  Wells,  Essex.  42s.  net) 

THE  apparently  high  price  of  this  invaluable  record 
is  justified  by  reason  of  the  immense  labour  en- 
tailed in  its  production.  No  pains  have  been  wanting 
to  ensure  exactitude  and  that  no  essential  detail  is 
missing.  The  fact  that  Mr.  F.  L.  Wilder  is  print  expert 
to  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Co.  is  sufficient  warranty  for 
its  accuracy  and  its  authority.  It  is  a  complete  alpha- 
betical chronicle  of  all  engravings,  etchings  and  other 
prints  sold  by  auction  in  London  and  in  America, 
fully  annotated  with  all  information  that  the  buyer 
may  reasonably  ask  for.  Thus,  not  only  the  date  of  the 
sale  and  the  price  realized  are  given,  but  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  prints,  and  without  this  know- 
ledge it  is  impossible  even  to  guess  at  the  current  value 
of  any  given  print.  Its  arrangement,  though  dealing 
with  a  vast  number  of  items  in  500  pages,  is  simplicity 
itself,  and  brings  the  record  down  to  the  end  of  August 
1935.  This  book  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  dealer  and  serious  collector.  One  also 
notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  compilers  announce 
the  forthcoming  publication  of  a  similar  work  dealing 
in  like  manner  with  the  prices  realized  by  paintings 
and  drawings  at  auction  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  to  be  known  as  Picture  Prices  Current,  and 
issued  at  one  guinea  twice  yearly. — H.G.F. 


AESTHETICS   AND   PSYCHOLOGY 

By  Charles  Mauron 

Translated    from    the    French    by    Roger    Fry    and 
Katherine  John 

(London :  Leonard  and  Virginia  Woolf  at  the 
Hogarth   Press.  4s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  is  a  philosophic  study  of  a  subject  which  may 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  a  number  of  people. 
The  author  sums  up  his  enquiry  in  his  last  chapter  by 
the  sentence  '.  .  .  art  appears  to  me  to  seek  every- 
where the  psychological  condition  best  suited  to  the 
growth  of  pleasures  which  may  remain  contemplative' 
(the  italics  are  his  own).  His  whole  essay  is  indeed  a 
claim  that  artistic  appreciation  contains  this  'con- 
templative' kernel  and  is  not  as  some  psychologists 
would  have  us  believe  a  mere  sublimation  of  the 
normal  biological  urges  of  the  human  animal. 

Those  same  psychologists  would  probably  counter 
his  claim  by  pointing  out  that  the  whole  essay  is  a 


protest,  and  thereby  a  symptom  of  a  need  to  repress 
a  deeply  rooted  conviction  that  the  opposite  is  true. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  book  contains  food  for 
thought  by  any  who  take  an  interest  in  the  philo- 
sophic aspect  of  art,  and  it  also  contains  some  delight- 
fully apt  passages,  e.g. '  At  bottom,  behind  the  feverish 
research  .  .  .  for  a  standard  of  beauty,  there  lies  the  fear 
of  not  being  what  one  may  call  "normally  superior," 
that  is  to  say,  at  once  original  and  in  agreement  with 
the  chosen  few.  "Shall  I  not  be  condemned  by  those 
who  have  a  right  to  judge  ?" — that  is  the  question  that 
haunts  more  or  less  consciously  the  brain  of  a  young 
man  who  asks  for  the  first  time  why  one  must  admire 
Beethoven,  or  why  after  all  one  must  not  admire  him 
so  much  as  all  that.'  Also  'Only  very  great  artists  can 
see  a  useful  object  exactly  as  if  it  were  good  for  nothing. 
On  the  contrary,  the  charm  or  ugliness  of  objects 
which  have  become  irrelevant  to  our  practical  life  is 
accessible  to  a  greater  number  of  men,  because  they 
adopt  towards  them,  without  effort,  a  correct  attitude. 
Thus  we  perceive  to-day — or  at  least  many  perceive — 
the  poetry  of  a  candle-flame  .'• — -J. P. 


AN    ESSAY   ON   LANDSCAPE   PAINTING 
By  Kuo  Hsi 

Translated  by  Shio  Saranishi 
(John  Murray.  2s.  6d.  net) 

KUO  HSI  was  a  Chinese  painter,  who  flourished 
under  the  Sung  dynasty  in  the  eleventh  century; 
he  was  also  the  author  of  a  famous  essay  on  landscape 
painting,  which  is  a  classic  of  Chinese  art  criticism 
and  which  is  here  for  the  first  time  presented  in 
English  in  a  complete  form.  It  is  true  that  the  final 
section  is  omitted,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  that 
is  a  later  interpolation.  The  translation,  by  a  Japanese 
lady,  is  workmanlike  and  appears  to  be  accurate 
enough,  so  far  as  the  prose  passages  are  concerned. 
The  translations  of  Kuo  Hsi's  favourite  poems  that 
occur  towards  the  end  of  the  essay  show  noticeable 
divergencies  of  sense  from  the  versions  of  the  same 
poems  by  Mr.  Arthur  Waley,  and  since  Mr.  Waley's 
versions  are  invariably  more  poetical,  they  probably 
represent  more  nearly  the  import  of  the  originals. 
There  is  a  foreword  on  Sung  culture  by  Mr.  L. 
Cranmer-Byng. — W.K. 

SIX   ARCHITECTS 

By  Sir  Reginald  Blomfield,  R.A. 

(London:  Macmillan  &   Co.  Ltd.  6s.  net) 

THIS  well  produced  little  book  contains  studies  of 
the  work  of  Palladio,  Bernini,  Inigo  Jones,  Man- 
sart,  Ange  Jacques  Gabriel  and   Christopher  Wren, 
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the  substance  being  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
during  1934-5  at  the  University  College  of  Wales  at 
Aberystwyth.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  author 
of  Modernismus  and  a  Royal  Academician,  the 
essays  are  interspersed  with  attacks  on  the  more 
modern  forms  of  art  with  which  the  writer  has  little 
sympathy.  That  the  epithet  'critical'  is  rightly  applied 
by  the  author  to  these  admirable  essays  is  evident. 
Palladio's  great  Quattro  Libri  delV  Architectura  is  a 
remarkable  work  'when  one  has  discounted  personal 
motives  [in  devoting  one  of  the  volumes  to  his  own 
work],  superficial  scholarship  and  inaccuracies';  in 
the  work  of  Bernini,  while  there  is  'an  element  of  real 
greatness,'  he  might  be  considered  'just  a  very  clever 
artist  with  a  large  admixture  of  charlatanism' ;  and 
Inigo  Jones  was  not  free  from  'inordinate  vanity.'  The 
book,  which  ends  with  a  useful  bibliography,  is  illustra- 
ted with  a  portrait  of  each  of  the  architects. — R.P.B. 


THE    ROYAL    ACADEMY 

A  Short  History  of  its  Foundation  and  Development 
to  the  Present  Day 

By  W.  R.  M.  Lamb,  G.V.O.,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the 

Royal  Academy 

(London:  Alexander  Maclehose  &  Co.,  6s.  net) 

THOUGH  this  book  does  not  profess  to  give  more 
than  a  brief  outline  of  the  origin  and  constitution 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  tin- 
story  of  its  progress  and  develop- 
ment, it  contains  all  the  essential 
matter  that  the  public  should 
know — and  we  believe  is  eager  to 
know.  It  is  indeed  packed  with  in- 
formation so  concisely  told  that  its 
200  pages  may  easily  be  digested 
within  a  few  hours.  Everyone  should 
learn  the  truth  about  this  famous 
institution,  which  though  doing 
splendid  work  unostentatiously, 
conscientiously,  and,  remaining 
firm  in  its  principles  without  fixity 
in  its  sympathies,  has  encountered 
so  much  hostile  criticism.  It  has 
been  the  butt  of  disgruntled  out- 
siders and  of  malign  aspersers. 
All  misunderstandings  should  be 
cleared  away  after  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
Lamb's  story.  The  work  of  the 
Academy  has  been  carried  on  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
without  aid  or  guidance  from  the 
State  since  George  III  paid  the 
deficit    of  some    /^,ooo    in    the 

A  ,  ~  ,    ,  ,  SIR    W.    CHAMBERS,    J. 

Academy     accounts,     solely     by         portrait  gallery  : 


means  of  public  support  stimulated  by  the  interest  of 
its  Sovereign  and  Patron.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  first  attempt  at  founding  a  British 
Academy  of  Arts  was  made  by  Charles  I,  who  insti- 
tuted the  Museum  Mimrvae  in  1636,  a  venture  which 
was  shortly  to  be  quashed  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Ten  of  Mr.  Lamb's  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
principal  activities  of  the  Academy  under  its  Presi- 
dents from  Reynolds  (1768-92)  till  the  investiture  of 
Sir  William  Llewellyn  in  1929.  The  work  of  the 
schools,  a  very  important  part  of  these  activities,  re- 
ceives a  special  chapter  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
total  number  of  students  admitted  since  the  founda- 
tion down  to  the  end  of  1933  was  5,786.  No  fees  are 
charged  and  munificent  prizes  are  offered.  The  library, 
a  valuable  one,  is  at  their  service  equally  with  the 
members  themselves,  and  properly  qualified  outsiders 
are  admitted.  The  Royal  Academy  distributes  gener- 
ous charity.  Very  pertinent  are  the  appendices  to  Mr. 
Lamb's  story,  particularly  the  extract  from  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey's  will  and  the  reprint  of  the  Instru- 
ment of  Foundation  as  approved  by  George  III. 
There  is  a  complete  list  of  Academicians  and  Associ- 
ates since  the  inauguration,  with  dates  and  much 
other  useful  information.  Because  of  the  authority  be- 
hind it,  this  inexpensive  little  book  is  of  exceptional 
value  and  the  eight  well-chosen  illustrations,  one  of 
which  is  reproduced  on  this  page,  add  considerably 
to  its  interest. — H.G.F. 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.      It  must  be  understood 
that  he   does   not   necessarily    identify  himself  with   attributions  or   other  opinions   expressed  by   correspondents. 


INFORMATION  ON  SPANISH 
.    PICTURE   (No.  944) 

Sir, — I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a 
painting  which  has  been  in  the  Evans 
family  for  three  generations,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Evans  Brown. 
It  is  painted  on  a  quarter  cut  oak  panel 
about  15^  in.  by  19!  in.,  and  is  in  the 
original  wooden  gilt  frame.  The  paint- 
ing has  never  been  cleaned,  and  the 
colours  are  in  low  values  of  brown  and 
red.  The  reds  would  appear  to  resemble 
what  have  been  described  as  those  com- 
monly used  by  Velazquez. 

The  following  is  a  printed  inscrip- 
tion attached  to  the  back  of  the  painting: 

'The  Spanish  Dentist:  this  picture  was  taken  by 
Capt.  Evans,  H.M.  41st  Regiment  of  foot,  after  the 
battle    of  Vitoria,    on    21st  June,    181 3,    when    the 


BRONZE    WINE 
EXHIBITED    AT 


THE  SPANISH   DENTIST   :   PICTURE  TAKEN  FROM   THE  FRENCH 
AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  VITORIA  :  INFORMATION  WANTED  (No.  944) 


VESSELS   :   PERIOD   OF  THE  WARRING   STATES,   CIRCA    481-221   B.C. 
THE    CHINESE    EXHIBITION    :    INFORMATION     WANTED     (No.     945) 


British  and  their  allies  under  Lord  Wellington  ob- 
tained a  great  victory  over  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the 
then  King  of  Spain.  He  had  secured  an  immense 
amount  of  booty  in  articles  of  vertue,  gold  and  silver 
and  valuable  pictures  the  result  of  the  plunder  of  the 
palaces  and  convents  in  Spain  on  its  way  to  Paris  to 
embelish  that  capital.  All  these  were  given  up  to  loot. 
Capt.  Evans  secured  this  picture  as  his  share,  and 
sewing  it  up  in  a  goat's  skin  carried  it  through  the 
campaign  to  Toulon,  at  which  place  he  embarked 
for  England  with  his  prize. — Walworth  January  i  ith, 
1816.' — A.  R.  Courtice,  Toronto,  Canada. 

INFORMATION  ON  CHINESE  BRONZES 

(No.  945) 

Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  obtain  some  information 
regarding  two  bronzes  circa  481-221  B.C.,  shown  at 
the  Chinese  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House.  The 
catalogue  thus  describes  them:  '83.  Flat  Hu  (wine 
vessel)  bronze :  Period  of  the  Warring  States :  Lent  by 
the  Chinese  Government;  142.  Flat  Hu  (wine  vessel) 
bronze :  inlaid  gold  and  silver :  Period  of  the  Warring 
States:  Lent  by  G.  Pilster,  Berlin.'  There  are  slight 
differences  between  the  two;  83  is  a  shade  taller; 
its  neck  is  a  shade  less  slender;  it  has  no  inlay,  and 
some  of  the  tracery  is  absent  from  the  base  and  neck. 
Were  replicas  rare  in  these  early  times  ?  Only  very 
much  later,  of  course,  were  objects  made  in  pairs. 
May  one  assume  that  at  this  period  replicas  were  only 
made  of  things  which  were  necessary  for  use  in  pairs, 
such  as  pole  finials,  chariot  fittings,  or  sleeve  weights, 
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(a)   PORTRAIT    OF    LADY   :   IDENTITY    OF   SITTER    AND   ARTIST  SOUGHT   (No.   946) 
(fc)   PRESUMED   PORTRAIT  OF   A    MR.  RIDDELL  :  INFORMATION  WANTED    (No.  947) 


strikingly  resembles  our  own  portrait. 
Our  portrait  is  28  in.  by  36  in.,  a  three- 
quarter  figure,  seated,  in  a  black  coat, 
the  hands  resting  on  the  top  of  a  large 
bound  volume,  which  appears  to  be 
Dewafs  Discourses.  The  catalogue  of  Law- 
rence's portraits,  in  Sir  Walter  Armstrong's 
book,  Lawrence,  published  in  19 13,  in- 
cludes the  portrait  of  'Mrs.  RiddelP  ex- 
hibited in  18 16  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  owned  by  Mrs.  Bankes  of  Kingston- 
Lacy.  We  are  desirous  of  finding  the 
whereabouts  and  present  owner  of  that 
portrait,  thinking  there  may  be  some  con- 
nection between  it  and  our  'Mr.  Riddell.' 
We  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could 
put  us  in  the  way  of  any  information. 
—Richard  Irvin,  New  York  City. 


examples  of  which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  galleries 
devoted  to  early  specimens  at  Burlington  House.  Are 
there  other  examples  of  these  particular  wine  vessels  ? 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Woodward,    19,  Hillsleigh  Road,  W.8. 


PORTRAIT  OF  LADY  (No.  946) 

Sir, — I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a  portrait  in  my 
possession,  and  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  any  of 
your  readers  could  give  me  information  regarding  the 
identity  of  the  sitter,  or  the  name  of  the  artist.  It  is 
a  contemporary  portrait  (not  a  copy)  and 
has  been  restored.  It  came  originally 
from  Norwich. — D.  A.  Whitehouse,  2 1 , 
Melville  Road,  Edgbaston. 


PORTRAIT  OF  MAN  (No.  947) 

Sir, — We  write  to  ask  your  help  in 
establishing  the  authenticity  of  a  portrait 
said  to  be  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  our 
family  for  four  generations,  and  handed 
down  by  family  tradition  as  that  of  a 
friend  in  Scotland,  named  'Mr.  Riddell.' 
It  was  owned  by  my  great  grandfather 
William  Irvin,  merchant  and  banker, 
of  Glasgow  ( 1 753-1844),  and  was 
brought  to  New  York  by  my  grand- 
father Richard  Irvin,  some  time  after 
1824.  It  is  unsigned.  A  photograph 
exists  of  an  'Alexander  Riddell,'  by 
Lawrence,  owned  by  a  great  grand-niece, 
Miss     Tilghman    in   Baltimore,   which 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  FAMILY  PICTURE 

(No.  948) 

Sir, — The  owner  of  this  picture  would  be  grateful 
for  any  suggestions  as  to  the  artist  who  painted  it.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  an  early  Devis, 
but  anything  which  would  help  to  the  identification 
ofthefamilyor  painterwould  be  welcome. — Enquirer. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  'Notes  and  Queries  '  section 
af  The  Connoisseur  in  which  questions  and  answers  are 
printed  as  received.  Photographs  will  be  inserted  upon  the 
payment  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  block,  etc. 
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A  REMARKABLE  FAMILY  PORTRAIT-GROUP  OF  THE  LATE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 
INFORMATION    AS    TO    IDENTITY    OF    SITTERS    AND    PAINTER    WANTED     (No.    948) 
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IN     THE     AUCTION     ROOMS 


SINCE  the  opening  of  the  second  part  of  the 
present  season,  a  number  of  catalogues  have 
been  disposed  of,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
pictures,  all  markets  have  been  active.  More  recently, 
there  has  been  a  dearth  of  fine  silver,  and  though  the 
supply  is  still  light,  there  were  two  important  offerings 
during  the  last  week  of  April,  both  of  which  are  noted 
in  detail  here. 


FURNITURE,  PORCELAINS,  ART  OBJECTS 

IN  this  section,  the  first  noteworthy  event  after 
Easter  was  a  catalogue  of  138  lots  disposed  of  by 
Christie's,  which  brought  a  total  of  £6,607  2s.  6d. 
This  included  fifteen  items  belonging  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Lord  Melchett,  among  them  being  the  marble 
statue  of  Hygieia,  which  went  for  £589  10s.  This 
statue  was  one  of  the  fine  examples  forming  part  of 
the  Hope  heirlooms  sold  at  Christie's  in  191 7. 

At  the  same  sale,  a  Chinese  famille  verte  vase  and 
cover  of  hexagonal  baluster  form,  25  in.  high  K'ang 
Hsi,  fetched  £141  15s. ;  a  Louis  XVI  secretaire,  inlaid 
in  a  marquetry,  stamped  P  Roussel,  £120  15s.;  a  pair 
of  Chippendale  mahogany  torcheres,  £84;  a  Chip- 
pendale mahogany  arm-chair,  the  seat,  back  and 
arms  stuffed,  and  covered,  £99  15s.;  a  pair  of  Louis 
XV  giltwood  arm-chairs  in  tapestry,  £63;  a 
Louis  XV  fire-screen,  with  a  panel  of  Aubusson  ta- 
pestry, £75  12s.;  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  table,  18  in. 
wide,  £73  1  os. ;  a  Louis  XV  circular  marquetry  table, 
14!  in.  diam.,  £89  5s.;  a  Louis  XV  parquetry  table 
fitted  with  a  cupboard  below,  19J  in.  wide,  attributed 
to  Pierre  Pioniez,  £^\1\  a  Louis  XV  parquetry  table, 
26  in.  wide,  £152  5s.;  a  Louis  XV  small  writing  table, 
31  in.  wide,  stamped  E.  Levasseur,  M.E.,  £210;  an 
Elizabethan  marquetry  buffet,  £220  10s.;  an  Italian 
cassone,  the  panel  to  the  front  painted  with  a  pro- 
cession, by  the  Master  of  the  Anghiari  cassone — fifteenth 
century,  £598  10s. ;  another  cassone,  the  front  panel 
painted,  fifteenth  century,  £162  15s.;  an  Italian  table 
with  rectangular  top,  inlaid  in  a  marquetry  of  ivory 
and  mother-o'-pearl,  and  the  arms  of  Borgia,  4  ft. 
6|  in.  wide,  sixteenth  century,  £162  15s.;  an  English 
bracket  clock,  the  movement  by  John  She/ton,  £34 
.13s.;  a  Sheraton  bracket  clock,  the  movement  by 
Thomas  Bradford,  £34   13s. 

Not  for  some  time  has  any  collection  of  outstanding 
English  porcelains  appeared  on  the  market;  con- 
sequently the  sale  at  Sotheby's  on  May  1st  attracted 
widespread  attention.  This  sale  included  a  number  of 
Bow,   Chelsea  and  Derby   figures,    vases    and  other 


pieces  of  unusual  interest,  among  them  being  a  small 
collection  of  bird  figures,  of  which  a  pair  of  Chelsea 
'Stooping  Birds,'  red  raised  anchor  mark,  brought  £190, 
and  a  pair  of  Derby  'Boulfinchis  Birds,'  circa  1755, 
£140.  Others  were:  Bow:  A  yellow  bunting,  £26; 
another,  £28;  a  hen  with  chick,  £20;  three  small 
yellow  buntings,  £60;  a  bird  candlestick,  £19;  a 
pair  of  a  cock  and  hen,  £38;  a  Chelsea  figure  of  a 
bird,  raised  anchor  mark,  £40;  and  Derby:  three  small 
birds,  £2%;  a  pair  of  blue  tits,  £32;  a  pair  of  torn  tits, 
circa  1765,  £52. 

£310  was  paid  for  a  set  of  three  Worcester  apple- 
green  vases  and  a  pair  of  teapoys,  decorated  in  colours 
with  exotic  birds,  flowers,  trees  and  butterflies,  Wall 
period;  and  £460  for  a  set  of  three  Worcester  mazarine 
vases  painted  by  John  Donaldson  and  all  signed  with 
initials  J  D  in  monogram,  seal  marks  Wall  period;  a 
mazarine  vase,  also  painted  by  John  Donaldson, 
brought  £56;  a  dish  of  oblong  octagonal  form,  gold 
crescent  mark,  £34;  and  a  scale  blue  dish  of  oval  shape, 
blue  open  crescent  mark,  £32. 

Other  examples  of  the  Wall  period  were:  a  yellow 
scale  spoon  tray,  £30;  a  coffee  cup  and  saucer  from 
the  same  service,  £50;  a  canary  yellow  heart-shaped 
dish,  painted  with  small  flowers,  £60;  a  canary  yellow 
teapot  and  cover  painted  with  English  flowers,  £36; 
a  canary  yellow  tea-cup,  coffee  cup  and  saucer, 
painted  over  the  glaze,  £30;  a  powder  blue  armorial 
tankard  enamelled  in  colours  with  the  arms  of  Mills 
impaling  Price,  or  Mowbray,  £65;  an  apple-green 
milk  jug,  £34;  an  apple-green  teapot  and  cover,  £52; 
an  apple-green  sucrier  and  cover  decorated  in  Sevres 
style,  £44;  an  apple-green  vase  enamelled  in  Sevres 
style,  £62 ;  an  apple-green  vase  and  cover  in  the  same 
style,  £100;  and  a  powder  blue  coffee  cup,  tea-cup 
and  saucer,  £64. 

There  were  also  a  few  specimens  made  at  other 
factories,  a  Chelsea  plate  painted  in  Sevres  style,  gold 
anchor  mark,  bringing  £26;  a  pair  of  Chelsea  mazarine 
vases,  gold  anchor  period,  £40;  a  set  of  three  Chelsea 
turquoise  vases  painted  with  Watteau  figures,  gold 
anchor  mark,  £60 ;  a  Chelsea  group  of  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
gold  anchor  mark,  £ifi ;  a  pair  of  Bow  figures  of  a  boy 
and  a  girl  selling  fish  after  the  Meissen  models  by 
Kandler,  c.  1 755-60,  £34. 

Other  noteworthy  prices  at  this  sale  were :  a  pair  of 
Derbyshire  spar  and  ormolu  candelabra,  the  mounts 
by  Matthew  Boulton,  the  bodies  of  'Blue  John,'  c.  1770, 
£230;  a  large  oval  agate  bowl,  with  ormolu  mounts 
by  Matthew  Boulton,  c.  1775,  £125;  two  ormolu- 
mounted  pastille  burners,  with  mounts  by  Matthew 
Boulton,   one   in   Derbyshire   fluorspar,    the   other  in 
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ONE  OF   A  SET   OF 
CHAIRS     :      SOLD 


alabaster,  c.  1770,  £250;  a  pair  of 
Chippendale  mahogany  lounge  arm- 
chairs, the  arms,  legs  and  sides  carved 
with  fish  scale  ornament,  £350;  a  set 
of  six  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs 
with  pierced  vase-shaped  splats,  the 
top  rails  carved,  £590;  a  suite,  com- 
prising a  settee  and  four  arm-chairs 
by  Robert  Adam,  £260  (this  suite  was 
originally  designed  by  Robert  Adam 
for  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  Bt.,  and 
the  designs  for  it,  signed  by  Robert 
Adam  and  dated  1764,  are  in  the 
Soane  Museum) ;  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury English  settee  covered  in  petit 
point,  8  ft.  7  in.  wide  by  2  ft.  9  in. 
deep,  £500;  a  Sheraton  satinwood 
painted  bookcase,  £150. 

On  May  7th  Christie's  disposed  of 
a  catalogue  of  furniture,  porcelains 
and  objects  of  art  which  realized  a 
total  of  £6,199  9s-  6d.  The  furniture 
included  several  outstanding  English  and  French  eight- 
eenth-century examples;  a  Louis  XIV  library  table 
with  ormolu  mounts  by  Charles  Andre  Boulle  bringing 
£388  1  os.,  and  of  the  Louis  XV  period  a  marquetry 
bureau-de-dame,  with  ormolu  mounts,  attributed  to 
B.V.R.B.  (Jacques  Vleeschouver  Boucher),  £252;  a  black 
lacquer  commodeof  serpentine bombe  form, decorated 
in  tones  of  gold  and  red  on  a  black  ground,  stamped 
/.  Tuart,  M.E.,  £399;  a  pair  of  marquetry  encoignures, 
both  pieces  stamped  L.  Boudin,  M.E.,  £120  15s. 

Good  prices  were  paid  also  for  the  English  furniture, 
a  Chippendale  mahogany  toilet  mirror,  the  stand 
formed  as  a  hunter  shooting  a  stag,  on  a  plinth  formed 
as  a  water-fall,  £92  8s. ;  a  bracket  clock,  by  Godfrie 
Boy,  London,  and  a  bracket,  £40  19s.;  a  Chippendale 
mahogany  bookstand  on  cabriole  legs,  £69  6s. ;  a  set 
of  four  George  I  mahogany  chairs,  with  interlaced 
backs,  cabriole  legs,  covered  in  horsehair,  £309  15s.; 
a  George  II  mahogany  arm-chair,  hair  claw  feet, 
£183  15s.;  a  set  of  six  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs 
on  square  moulded  legs  with  stretchers,  £315;  a 
Chippendale  mahogany  tripod  table,  with  scalloped 
top,  on  cabriole  legs,  £92  8s. ;  a  Chippendale  maho- 
gany chest,  of  serpentine  shape,  £63. 

Other  prices  paid  at  this  sale  were:  a  Chinese  pale 
green  jade  hanging  vase,  9J  in.  high,  £68  5s.;  an 
emerald  green  jade  tray,  £50  8s.;  a  mutton-fat  jade 
vase  and  cover,  £60  18s.;  a  mutton-fat  jade  vase  and 
cover,  £126;  a  pair  of  Chinese  famille  verte  statuettes  of 
Louis  XIV  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  K'ang  Hsi, 
£152  5s.;  a  Greek  black  figure  amphora,  17  in.  high, 
Attic,  c.  530  B.C.,  £194  5s.;  an  Amen  glass,  the  bowl 
engraved  with  the  Royal  Crown  surmounting  the 
cypher  J.R.,  the  complete  Jacobite  anthem  in  four 


FOUR   GEORGE   I 
AT      CHRISTIE'S 


verses  endingwith  the  word  Amen,  and 
the  inscription:  To  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Henry,  Duke  of  Albany  and 
Tork,  £262  1  os. ;  part  of  an  Elizabeth- 
an needlework  valance,  in  petit-point, 
22\  in.  high,  4  ft.  10  in.  wide,  £147. 
The  collection  of  English  glass 
formed  by  Captain  N.  L.  Davidson 
was  sold  at  Christie's  on  May  1 1  th  and 
1 2th,  when  an  'Audentior  Ibo'  glass 
with  deep  bucket  bowl  engraved  with 
the  rose  and  two  buds  on  the  one  side 
and  the  portrait  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  in  highland  costume 
wearing  a  bonnet,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Audentior  Ibo  on  the  reverse,  c. 
1 745,  realized  £250. 

Also  offered  on  the  first  day  were : 
a  large  goblet  with  a  hollow  baluster 
stem  containing  a  medal  dated  1 736, 
£40 ;  a  wine  glass  on  an  opaque  lace 
and  a  blue  and  red  spiral  twist  stem, 
£3 1 ;  another  with  bowl  engraved  with  a  rose  and  bud 
and  a  lion,  £25;  a  glass  engraved  with  an  equestrian 
figure  of  William  III  and  inscription,  £28  7s.;  a  tap- 
erstick,  4^  in.  high  c.  1740,  £18  10s. ;  another,  also  c. 
1 740,  £16;  and  a  cup  and  cover  cut  with  diamond  orna- 
ment, c.  1780,  £18.  On  the  second  day,  a  wine  glass  with 
a  hollow  baluster  stem  containing  a  coin  dated  1679 
fetched  £23;  a  large  goblet  with  baluster  tear-drop 
stem,  12  in.  high,  £48;  a  wine  glass  with  acorn  baluster 
drop  knop  and  tear,£2o;  another  with  inverted  acorn 
baluster  and  drop  knop  tear  stem,  £35;  a  goblet  with 
tear-drop  baluster  and  knop  stem,  £25;  a  goblet  with 
elongated  baluster  tear-drop  stem,  £27;  a  goblet  and 
cover,  double  knop  stem  with  tear-drops  and  a  tear- 
drop baluster  below,  £20;  a  large  goblet  with  in- 
verted baluster  tear-drop  stem,  £3 1 ;  a  large  goblet 
with  straight-sided  bowl  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
Page  impaling  Kenward,  £72;  and  a  wine  glass  en- 
graved in  fine  diamond  stipple  point  with  a  portrait, 
believed  to  be  Wilkes,  and  diamond  cut  stem,  £28. 


PICTURES   AND   DRAWINGS 

IN  this  section,  a  catalogue  of  148  lots  offered  at 
Christie's  on  May  8th  brought  a  total  of  £6,5 14  4s., 
the  principal  item  being  A  Woman  with  a  Child  in  her 
Arms,  at  a  Door,  painted  by  Van  Ostade  in  1667,  which 
fetched  £1,207  IOS-  A  set  of  four  fox-hunting  pictures 
by  J.  N.  Sartorius,  brought  £65 1 ;  A  Scene  outside  the 
Falcon  Inn:  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  by  James  Pollard, 
£693;  portrait  of  Colin  Shakspear,  Esq.,  by  A.  W.  Devis, 
£210;  and  by  the  same  artist,  portrait  of  Madamoiselle 
Parisot  as  Hebe,  £388  10s.;  portrait  of  William  Stothert, 
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ONE  of  the  two  principal  offerings  of  silver  was 
held  at  Christie's  on  April  29th  and  the  other  at 
Sotheby's  on  the  following  day,  and  the  bidding  at 
each  of  these  indicated  that  the  demand  for  fine  pieces 
is  general  throughout  the  market.  A  Commonwealth 
two-handled  porringer  and  cover,  repousse  and  chased 
with  palm  and  acanthus  leaves,  1657,  m.m.  I N,  a  bird 
below  (17  oz.  16  dwt.),  realized  300s.;  an  octagonal 
snuffer-tray  and  a  pair  of  snuffers,  1678,  m.m.  on  the 
tray,  F  G  a  star  below — probably  for  Francis  Garthorne 
— and  on  the  snuffers  W B pellets  below  (15  oz.  12  dwt.), 
1 70s. ;  a  coffee-pot,  stand  and  lamp,  by  Thomas 
Folkingham,  17 14,  the  stand  and  lamp  by  the  same, 
1 7 13  (28  oz.  5  dwt.),  125s.;  a  pair  of  octagonal  tazze, 
c.  1680  m.m.  D  in  script  (29  oz.  11  dwt.),  76s.;  a  pair 
of  two-handled  double-lipped  sauce-boats,  by  James 
Fraillon,  1 7 1 7  (35  oz.  10  dwt.),  145s.;  a  set  of  three 
octagonal  pear-shaped  casters,  by  James  Fraillon  (31 
oz.  14  dwt.),  42s.;  a  salver  on  four  scroll  feet,  10  in. 
square,  1725  (23  oz.  1  dwt.),  64s.;  four  candlesticks, 
each  on  octagonal  stepped  and  moulded  base,  by 
Matthew  Cooper,  1703  (62  oz.  2  dwt.),  82s.;  an  oval 
cake-basket  by  John  Jacobs,  1738  (54  oz.  8  dwt.),  22s.; 
a  cylindrical  coffee-pot  by  Gabriel  Sleath,  1 7 14  (29  oz. 
10  dwt.),  39s.;  a  plain  pear-shaped  chocolate  jug  and 
cover,  by  Peter  Archambo,  1746  (24  oz.),  70s.;  a  Master 
spoon,  1600,  m.m.  a  cross  couped  in  a  heart,  £38  all  at  ;  a 
set  of  five  apostle  spoons,  1606  and  1607,  m.m.  crescent 
enclosing  W,  £265  all  at;  an  apostle  spoon,  1529,  m.m. 
a  fringed  letter  S,  £60  all  at;  a  plain  octagonal  coffee- 
pot, with  faceted  spout  and  domed  cover,  by  William 
Fawdery,  1 7 1 1  (20  oz.  10  dwt.),  110s.;  a  cup  in  the 
form  of  a  greyhound's  mask,  by  S.  Hennell,  18 13 
(6  oz.  18  dwt.),  245s.;  a  plain  circular  tazza,  on 
trumpet-shaped  foot,  by  Henry  Matthews,  Dublin,  1704 
(10  oz.  18  dwt.),  37s.;  a  pair  of  shell-shaped  butter 
dishes,  by  P.  and  A.  Bateman,  1795  (9  oz.  10  dwt.), 
23s. ;  a  two-handled  porringer,  repousse  and  chased, 
by  Ker  and  Dempster,  Edinburgh,  1748  (7  oz.  10  dwt.), 
42s. ;  a  plain  two-handled  porringer,  with  almost 
straight  sides,  c.  1690;  m.m.  M  G,  bird  above  crescent 
below  (9  oz.  3  dwt.),  48s.;  an  octagonal  pear-shaped 
caster,  by  Charles  Adam,  1715  (8  oz.  6  dwt.),  64s.;  a 
pair  of  plain  pear-shaped  ewers,  by  John  Payne,  1 754 
(40  oz.  15  dwt.),  70s. ;  a  beehive  honey-pot  and  stand, 
by  Paul  Storr,   1793  (10  oz.   16  dwt.),  44s. 

At  this  sale  an  American  cream-jug  and  cover  with 
pear-shaped  body  on  three  hoof  feet,  by  John  Coburn, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  c.  1750  (3  oz.  8  dwt.),  realized 
150s. 

Included  in  the  catalogue  of  silver  disposed  of  by 
Sotheby's  on  April  30th  were  a  number  of  Nelson 
relics,  of  which  an  oval  teapot  engraved  with  initials 
MB.  surmounted  by  coronets,  by  John  Ernes,   1801, 


BASKET    WITH    SIDES    OF    INTERLACED    STRAW-WORK  PATTERN 
14    IN.    WIDE    :    BY    JOHN    LE    SAGE,    1730  :    SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 


Esq.,  ofCargin,  by  Raeburn,  £273;  portrait  of  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  by  Alonso  Sanchez  Coello,  £115  10s. ;  portrait 
of  Juan  HI,  King  of  Portugal,  by  Sir  Antonio  Mor, 
£152  5s.;  An  Interior,  on  panel,  by  Van  Ostade, 
£141  15s.;  and  Peasants  Merrymaking  Outside  an  Inn, 
on  panel,  by  Teniers,  £115  10s. 


BOOKS   AND   MANUSCRIPTS 

THE  sale  held  by  Sotheby's  on  May  4th,  5th  and 
6th,  which  included  221  lots  from  the  library  at 
Pendarves,  Camborne,  amounted  to  a  total  of  £9,376 
1  os.  Most  of  the  more  keenly  competed  for  lots  were 
offered  on  the  third  day,  when  a  letter  from  John 
Keats  to  his  brother  Thomas  written  from  Scotland, 
August  3rd,  1 818,  brought  £1,600;  a  page  from  the 
manuscript  of  Keats'  Lamia,  £460;  and  the  posthu- 
mous portrait  of  Keats  by  Joseph  Severn,  dated  Rome 
1832,  £180. 

Other  prices  that  should  be  noted  were:  Dekker's 
Lanthorne  and  Candle-light,  1608,  £110;  Spenser's 
Axiochus.  A  most  excellent  dialogue  written  in  Greeke  by 
Plato  the  Phylospher,  £720;  Robert  Adam's  Ruins  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  with  61 
plates,  1 764,  £2 1  o ;  an  autographed  letter  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  24th,  1764,  to  Mr.  William 
Strahan,  £64;  one  by  George  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia, 23  Deer.,  ijg5,  to  Colonel  Carrington,  £43; 
R.  L.  Stevenson's  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  with  autograph  inscription  on  half-title,  1886, 
£86;  Stevenson's  The  Merry  Men  and  Other  Tales  and 
Fables,  with  autograph  inscription  on  half-title,  and 
three  autograph  letters  from  the  author,  £215; 
Blake's  Songs  of  Innocence,  with  26  plates  printed  in 
brown  lightly  coloured  with  water-colour,  £180;  a 
water-colour  drawing  by  Kate  Greenaway,  inscribed 
by  the  artist;  Procession  of  children  with  flowers  K.G.  1888, 
£80;  The  Ancient  of  Days,  an  early  pen  and  ink  and 
pencil  sketch,  by  Blake,  £36;  Kipling's  The  Seven 
Nights  of  Creation,  inscribed  by  the  author  (piece  torn 
from  first  leaf  affecting  inscription),  1886,  £26; 
Recessional  and  Other  Poems,  1899,  £25;  Kim  signed  and 
inscribed  by  the  author  on  title,  1901,  £42,  and  a 
letter  by  Dickens  to  John  Noble  (1838),  £42. 
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brought  £80;  a  sugar  basin  and  a  cream  jug  of  oval 
form  by  William  Fountain,  1797,  £90;  and  a  sauce 
tureen  with  cover  by  Daniel  Pontifex,  1801,  which  was 
presented  to  Nelson  by  Lloyds,  in  1801,  £500.  A 
watch,  by  De  Lorme,  Paris,  in  silver  case,  c.  1 700,  in- 
scribed From  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  to  Post  Captain  Jonas 
Rose,  £23;  a  goblet  on  circular  foot,  by  John  Ernes, 
1 804,  inscribed  from  Horatia  Nelson  to  her  kind  friend 
and  pastor,  the  revd.  Mr.  Lancaster  .  .  .  October  2gth,  i8oy. 

For  all  the  finer  lots  of  seventeenth-  and  early 
eighteenth-century  silver  the  competition  was  speci- 
ally keen,  a  cup  and  cover  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1717 
(57  oz.  15  dwt.),  bringing  215s.;  and  an  oblong  tray, 
18 1  in.  wide,  by  the  same  maker,  1726  (109  oz.), 
125s.;  an  octagonal  trencher  salt  cellar  by  Joseph 
Sheene,  1684  (1  oz.  16  dwt.),  250s.;  a  small  porringer, 
m.m.  IC  with  a  mullet  below,  1675  (3  oz.  15  dwt.),  135s.; 
a  mug  of  cylindrical  form  by  William  Busfield,  York, 
1691  (3  oz.  12  dwt.),  115s.,  a  Warwick  cruet,  m.m. 
W  A,  1721  (Britannia  Standard),  £82  all  at;  a  small 
porringer,  c.  1670  (5  oz.  15  dwt.),  135s. — this  porrin- 
ger bears  the  m.m.  T  H  in  monogram,  the  sexfoil  attri- 
buted to  East  Suffolk  and  the  so-called  Ipswich  G;  a  lemon 
strainer,  1729  (2  oz.  7  dwt.),  165s.;  a  cream  jug  of 
pitcher  shape,  by  Francis  Batty,  Newcastle,  1727  (3  oz. 
5  dwt.),  165s.;  a  spout  cup  of  porringer  form,  m.m. 
apparently  S  S  crowned,  1683  (5  oz.  9  dwt.),  155s.;  an 
oval  basket  the  sides  with  interlaced  straw-work  pat- 
tern by  John  Le  Sage,  1730  (Britannia  Standard)  (43 
oz.),  68s.;  and  a  German  silver-gilt  tall  cup  with 
cover,  of  baluster  form  chased  with  rococo  ornament, 
£230  all  at. 

Other  items  were  a  dish  ring  pierced  and  chased 
with  scrolls,  flowering  branches,  fruits  and  birds  1>\ 
John  Lloyd,  Dublin,  c.   1770  (12  oz.  5  dwt.),  100s. ;  a 
set  of  four  butter  dishes,  formed  as  shells,  by   Louis 
Metlayer,    1715    (14  oz.    18  dwt.),  35s.;   a   triangular 
salver  by  Edward  Wakelin,   1751,  7  in.  wide 
(7  oz.  12  dwt.),  46s.;  a  dish  ring,  probably 
by  William  Currie,  Dublin,  c.  1760  (17  oz.  8 
dwt.),  70s. 

At  the  same  rooms  on  May  7th,  a  seven- 
teenth-century wine  cup  m.m.  only  (6  oz.  6 
dwt.)  brought  72s.;  a  caster  of  round  balus- 
ter form  by  Christopher  Conner,  1 705  (9  oz.  9 
dwt.),  125s.;  a  mug  by  Thomas  Folkingham, 
17 16  (17  oz.  15  dwt.),  29s.;  a  small  circular 
dish  with  scalloped  edge  by  George  Hodder, 
Cork,  c.  1740  (1  oz.  15  dwt.),  40s.;  an 
apostle  spoon,  m.m.  TH  conjoined,  London, 
1642,  £31  all  at;  a  set  of  five  rat  tail  des- 
sert spoons,  1 724,  and  another  dessert  spoon 
(6  oz.  13  dwt.),  90s.;  an  oval  tea  caddy 
and  cover,  1778  (5  oz.  5  dwt.),  23s.;  a 
spirally  fluted  small  porringer,  1704  (3  oz. 
17  dwt.),  78s.;  two  octagonal  trencher  salt         signed 


cellars  by  Edward  Wood,  1728  and  1734  (2  oz.  14 
dwt.),  90s.;  a  plain  cream  jug  of  baluster  form, 
1741  (2  oz.  17  dwt.),  92s.;  three  octagonal  casters 
of  plain  baluster  form  by  Samuel  Welder,  171 7,  17 19 
and  1723  (26  oz.  3  dwt.),  50s.;  a  helmet  shaped 
cream  boat  by  Alexander  Aitchison,  Edinburgh,  1768 
(6  oz.  9  dwt.),  42s.;  a  caster  of  baluster  form  by 
Dougall  Ged,  Edinburgh,  1740  (8  oz.  6  dwt.),  26s.; 
a  spirally  fluted  porringer,  by  Joshua  Readshaw,  1698 
(8  oz.  1  dwt.),  60s. 

At  a  sale  of  silver  held  at  Puttick  and  Simpson's,  a 
set  of  four  oval  salt  cellars,  Dublin,  c.  1770  (5  oz. 
17  dwt.),  brought  40s.;  another  set  of  four  by  Hester 
Bateman,  1782  (7  oz.  15  dwt.),  43s.;  a  bowl  with  fluted 
body  by  Thomas  Farrer,  1731  (19  oz.  4  dwt.),  26s.;  a 
plain  tazza  by  John  White,  1724  (10  oz.  13  dwt.), 
38s.;  a  pair  of  candlesticks  on  octagonal  bases,  1700 
(28  oz.  15  dwt.),  60s. 


NEW  YORK 

THE  PERRY  COLLECTIONS 

AM<  )NG  the  sales  which  have  taken  place  recently 
at  the  American  Art  Anderson  Galleries,  the 
most  noteworthy  was  the  dispersal  of  the  collections 
belonging  to  the  late  Marsden  J.  Perry.  The  books 
were  included  in  a  catalogue  of  565  lots  which 
realized  a  total  of  $98,149.50.  At  the  first  session  of 
the  sale,  the  Ashendene  Don  Quixote  on  vellum  (Chel- 
sea 1927-8),  brought  $880;  William  Morris'  copy  of 
the  fourth  edition  of  the  Bible  in  German  with 
coloured  woodcut  historiated  capitals  (Augsburg, 
1475-6),  $800;  a  water-colour  drawing  by  William 
HI. ike.  .1   Breach  in  a  City — The  Morning  after  a  Battle, 
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THREE  WORCESTER    VASES   PAINTED  BY  JOHN  DONALDSON  :   EACH 
J.D.  MONOGRAM  :  SEAL  MARKS,  WALL  PERIOD  :  SOLD   AT  SOTHEBY'S 
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$1,200;  The  Book  of  Thel,  with  eight  plates  coloured 
by  Blake,  §2,000;  autograph  manuscript  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  translationof  Voltaire's  Henriade,  $925;  poems 
by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  1821,  $1,050;  Carroll's 
Through  the  Looking-Glass,  and  What  Alice  Found  There, 
1872,  $300;  a  thirteen-line  acrostic  poem  by  Lewis 
Carroll,  $  1 70 ;  five  original  drawings  by  Lewis  Carroll, 
$210;  Conrad's  original  autograph  manuscript  of 
Under  Western  Eyes,  $2,400;  The  Nigger  of  the1  Narcissus,'' 
(London,  1897),  one  of  seven  copies  printed  for  copy- 
right purposes,  $800;  autograph  manuscript  quota- 
tion by  Dickens,  signed,  from  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
addressed  to  Miss  Lucretia  Bancroft,  $400;  a  letter 
by  John  Evelyn  to  Samuel  Pepys,  $350;  manuscript 
essay  in  Franklin's  autograph  on  A  Thought  concerning 
the  Medals  that  are  to  be  struck  by  Order  of  Congress,  $340; 
Chippendale's  The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet-maker's 
Director,  1754,  $210;  Thomas  Johnson's  53  plates  of 
designs  for  glass  frames,  ceilings,  furniture,  etc.,  1758, 
$130;  Ince  and  Mayhew's  The  Universal  System  of 
Household  Furniture,  1765,   $160. 

Among  the  items  from  the  Perry  library  sold  at  the 
second  session  was  a  complete  series  of  the  books 
printed  on  vellum  at  the  Kelmscott  Press,  together 
with  a  copy  of  each  book  published  by  the  Press,  of 
which  no  copies  were  printed  on  vellum.  These 
brought  a  total  of  $13,200,  more  than  half  of  which 
was  accounted  for  by  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer,  which 
realized  $7,100;  other  prices  for  works  on  vellum 
being,  The  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain,  $125;  The 
History  of  Reynard  the  Foxe,  $110;  The  Recuyell  of  the 
Historyes  of  Troye,  $190;  The  History  of  Godefrey  of 
Bologne,  $200;  Sidonia  the  Sorceress,  $110;  Poems  of 
Shakespeare,  $  1 80 ;  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  $  1 00 ; 
Utopia,  $150;  Keats'  Poems,  $275;  The  Wood  Beyond 
the  World,  $110;  Atlanta  in  Calydon,  $100;  Shelley's 
poetical  works,  $350;  poems  from  the  works  of 
Robert  Herrick,  $250;  The  Earthly  Paradise,  $280; 
and  the  set  of  86  working  designs  by  Burne-Jones  for 
the   illustrations  of  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer,    $500. 

At  the  same  session  the  proof  sheets  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  $850 ;  imitations  of  original 
drawings  by  Hans  Holbein  in  the  collection  of  His 
Majesty,   for  the  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Persons  of  the 
Court  of  Henry  VIII,  published  by  John  Chamberlaine, 
London,     1792-9,     $800;    Northampton's    Defense    of 
Women  Rulers,  Dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  $1,000; 
a  series  of  five  letters  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  $1,100; 
Longfellow's  autograph  manuscript  of  The  Wreck  of 
the  Schooner  Hesperus,  $3,000;  Orme's  Collection  of  British 
Field  Sports,  illustrated  by  coloured  aquatint  plates 
from  designs  by  S.  Howitt,    $6,000;  and  $2,000  was 
paid   for  an  autograph  letter  signed  Edgar  A.   Poe, 
dated  New  York,  June  26,  1849,  in  which  Poe  refers 
to  Eureka,  The  Rationale  of  Verse,  Lowell's  Fable  for 
Critics,  The  Stylus  and  a  newly  published  poem. 


THE   EVESHAM   PSALTER 

PREVIOUS  reference  was  made  to  this  beautiful 
English  thirteenth-century  manuscript  in  the  May 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur.  Owing  to  its  not  being 
offered  for  sale  until  after,  the  present  issue  has  gone 
to  press,  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  note  either 
the  price  paid  for  it  at  Sotheby's  or  the  name  of  the 
purchaser;  but  in  view  of  its  rarity  and  its  historical 
importance,  we  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  report  later 
that  it  has  become  part  of  our  National  Collections. 
The  illustration  on  this  page  shows  (above)  the  initial 
Q,of  Ps.  51  Quid  gloriaris  in  maliata,  and  (below)  the 
initial  S  of  Ps.  68  Salvum  me  fac  Deus.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  exquisite  Psalter  was  probably  written  and 
illuminated  in  the  monastery  either  for  the  Abbot 
Thomas  of  Gloucester  (d.  1 243)  or  for  his  successor, 
Abbot  Henry  of  Worcester  (d.  1263),  one  of  whom  is 
doubtless  represented  by  the  kneeling  figure  of  an 
abbot  at  the  foot  of  the  superb  miniature  of  the 
Crucifixion,  the  figures  of  which  are  executed  with 
quite  remarkable  delicacy  on  a  background  of  gold, 
and  which  has  been  rightly  described  as  a  mas- 
terpiece   of   thirteenth-century   miniature   painting. 
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TWO   INITIALS  FROM   THE    EVESHAM    PSALTER  :  ENGLISH  WORK 
OF  THE   MID-XIII  CENTURY  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S  ON  MAY  19TH 
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